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Letters  containing  a  Sk  itch  of  the  Scoias  which  paff'erl  in  various 
J.)epiirtftie?>ts  of  FraKct  during  the  Tvanny  of  Robcfpiertef 
and  of  the  Event.'!  ivhich  took  Place  in  Paris  on  the  2^th  of 
Jiilyt  1794.  By  H<len  Matia  If^illiams.  Volume  th<  Ihird, 
l2mo.      '^s.6d.  Boatds.     Roblnfoiis.     1795- 

'T'HE  letters  of  our  indefatigable  and  agreeable  authorcfs 
"*  have  already  extended,  if  we  are  not  millaken,  to  cij;ht 
volumes  -,  yet  the  events  of  the  French  Revolution  appear  llill 
in  each  fucceflive  volume  to  iofe  nothing  of  their  intcrcll,  and 
even  to  increafe  in  their  importance.  This  ferics  of  letters, 
when  complete  (for  it  wants  at  lealt  another  volume  to  bring 
it  down  to  the  eltabliflimcnt  of  the  prefent  conftitution),  will 
form  a  valuable,  authentic,  and  entertaining  hiftory  of  the 
moll  aftonifliing  event  of  modern  linics  at  leaft,  if  not  the 
mod  extraordmary  contained  in  the  annals  of  man.  If  they 
want  the  profound  inveftigation  of  the  llatefman  or  legiflator, — 
if  they  aie  deltitute  of  tliofc  political  difcullions,  in  which  hif- 
torians  of  the  higher  order  are  fond  of  indulging, — they  will  be 
found  to  contain  what  is  more  valuable, — a  picture  of  the 
times.  What  they  Iofe  in  Itatelinefs  they  gain  in  intcrcfl  j  if 
they  plunge  not  deeply  into  the  intrigues  ot  cabinets  or  the 
views  of  politicians,  they  delineate  corredUy  il»c  fluctuations 
of  popular  fentiraent ;  and  if  they  enter  but  little  on  the  dib^  utt- 
ing  and  generally  tirefome  details  of  fenatorial  debates  or  mi- 
litary exploits,  they  paint  the  manners,  and,  by  a  variety  of 
engaging  anecdotes,  expofe  the  human  heart. 

Thevolume  before  us  confifts  of  (even  letters,  with  three  Ap- 
pendixes.  As  they  arc  immediately  connected  witli  thofc 

contained  in  the  preceding  two  volumes,  a  regular  unalyfi* 
will  not  be  expeded  ;  and  it  will  be  fufficient  to  fay  that  thcfc 
letters  feem  to  complete  the  hlilory  up  to  the  great  revolution 
cf  the  28th  of  July,  1794.  Many  are  the  Icencs  ot  honor, 
over  which  the  niiUi  and  compafiionate  temper  of  Kngiillinien 
will  have  to  Ihed  a  tear  in  the  courfe  of  this  volume, — fccnc* 
whii  h  wc  trull  will  have  their  due  etlcdt  in  dcitrring  the  gc- 
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nerous  inhabitants  of  this  iOand  from  rafh  and  violent  mea- 
fures, — fcencs  which,  while  they  fliould  fpread  a  falutary  feat* 
over  thofe  in  every  country  to  whom  power  is  intrufted,  and 
induce  them  not  to  pufh  that  power  to  oppreflion,  iliould  like- 
wife  caution  the  people  again  ft  too  creduloully  attending  to 
the  enfnaring  harangues  of  defigning  demagogues,  or  attempt- 
ing the  redrefs  of  grievances  by  a  remedy  which  is  in  the  end 
worfe  than  the  difeafe. 

'  Such  (fays  our  amiable  authorefs)  are  the  crimes  which  can- 
!iot  but  excite  horror  in  thofe  who  have  lived  at  a  diftance  from 
their  fanguinary  influence,  but  the  refleftion  on  which,  to  thofe 
who  have  been  witnefles  of  their  enormity,  renders  exiftence  hate- 
ful.— Such  are  the  monfters  into  which  men  are  transformed  by  un- 
limited power;  whether  arrayed  in  imperial  purple,  and  furrounded 
bv  prastorian  guards ;  or  wearing  for  a  diadem  a  jacobin  cap,  and 
lollowed  by  an  executioner  and  a  revolutionary  jury.'   p.  120. 

In  her  former  volumes  Mifs  Williams  appeared  to  eftimate- 
the  abilities  of  Robefpierre  too  llightly. — An  extradl:  from  his 
fpeech  on  the  immortality  of  the  foul,  which  flie  has  inferted 
in  this  volume,  leads  us  to  fuppofe  that  her  jufl  deteftation  of 
the  ivrant  inadvertently  led  her  to  undervalue  too  much  the 
qualifications  of  the  orator.  We  fliall  infert  this  extradV,  not 
from  any  oflicious  defire  of  vindicating  the  talents  or  character 
of  that  execrable  m.onfler,  but  becaufe  we  are  always  glad  tO' 
iee  a  good  argument  in  favour  of  religion  and  virtue,  from 
whatever  quarter  it  comes. 

"  Confult,"  fays  this  finiftied  at'lior,  "  only  the  good  of  the  country, 
and  the  interefts  of  mankind.  Every  inftitution,  every  do6lrine 
which  confolcs  and  elevates  the  mind,  fliould  be  cheriflied  ;  rejeft  alt 
thofe  which  tend  to  degrade  and  corrupt  it.  Re-animate,  exalt  every 
generous  fentiment,  every  fublime  moral  idea,  which  your  enemies 
have  fought  to  obliterate;  draw  together  by  the  charm  of  friendfliip, 
and  the  ties  of  virtue,  thofe  men  vvhom  they  have  attempted  to  fepa- 
rate.  Who  gave  thee  a  miffion  to  proclaim  to  the  people  that  the  Divi- 
nity exifts  not  ?  Oh  thou,  who  art  enamoured  of  this  fterile  doctrine, 
but  who  never  wafl  enamoured  of  thv  country  !  what  advantage 
doft  thou  find  in  perfuading  mankind  that  a  bhnd  fatality  prefideg 
over  their  deil:iny,  ftriking  guilt  and  virtue  as  chance  directs;  and  that 
the  human  foul  is  but  a  fleeting  breath,  cxtinguiflied  at  the  gates  of 
the  tomb } 

"  Will  man  be  infpired  with  more  pure  and  elevated  fentimenJs 
by  the  idea  of  annihilation,  than  by  that  of  immortality  ?  Wiltit 
produce  more  refpeft  for  his.  fellow  creatures,  and  for  himfelf? 
more  attachment  to  his  country  ?  rtronger  refiflance  to  tyranny  ? 
greater  contempt  of  death?  You,  who  regret  a  virtuous  frierd',, ' 
you  love  to  think  that  the  nobler  [iart  of  his  being  has  efcaped  i'lcrA 
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tl«  ath  !  You,  who  weep  over  ihc  grave  of  a  child,  or  of  a  wifr.  <Jc 

/.•  biir.o  voii  confolatioii  who  tells  vou  t!    ■ 

them  is  tnit  diift  ?    Unhappy  victim,  wlio 

of  tlie  airallin,  thy  laft  fi^h  is  an  appcnl  to  ( 

turns  pale  upon  his  triumphal  car  at  the  (ioht  of  ini. 

the  fcnfFold.     Would  virtue  have  thi-?  •  '  '  .| 

on  the  fame  level  tiie  op|  rclloi  and  tl.v  >  ,  ,  .   .,1  , 

phift!   bv  what  right  do(t  lliou  wrell  the  fceptre  of  re 

iiands  of  innocence,  to  intrurt  it  to  thofc  of  guilt?  to  throw  a  funr- 

real  veil  over  nature,  to  aggr.;vnle  misfortune,  to  footh  v; 

prefs  virtue,  and  degrnde  the  hun-an  race  ? 

"  In  proportion  to  the  degree  of  genius  and  fenfibility  with  which 
man  is  endued,  he  clings  to  thofe  ideas  which  agr;ran(ii/c  iiis  being, 
and  elevate  his  heart ;  and  the  do(ftrinc  of  fuch  men  becomes  that 
of  the  imiverfe.  Ah  I  furely  thofe  ideas  muft  have  their  founda- 
tion in  truth  !  At  leaft  I  cannot  conceive  how  nature  could  have 
fuggefied  fii^ions  to  mankind  more  ufeful  than  realities ;  and  if  the 
exillence  of  CJod,  if  the  immortality  of  the  foul,  were  but  dreams, 
they  would  ftill  be  the  moft  fublime  conceptions  of  •'"-•  ^^umin 
mind  !"    r.  142. 

The  lad  volume,  our  readers  will  rccollc£l,  rather  abruptly 
broke  off  at  that  point  the  moll  interefling  to  curiofity, — the 
events  of  the  9th  of  Thermidor.  The  following  i$  Mif* 
Williams's  account  of  the  tranfaitions  of  that  awful  and  im- 
portant day — 

*  The  eventful  day  at  length  arriveti,  and  both  parties  took  tlieir 
places  in  the  hall  of  the  convention  with  an  air  of  ati'e<fted  taimnc!  . 
while  fome  ordinary  buHnefs  of  the  dav  went  on  ;  for  no  on?  cvrn 
of  the  profcribed  members  fecmed  anxious  to  become  the  <■ "  of 

the  reft,  although  the  next  n^eeting  of  the  jacobins,  or  the 
tion  of  the  municipality,  migl^.t  have  decided  the  arreft  of  ■ 
of  the  convention,  except  Robefpierre's  fa<?lion.     Bin 
ing  afcendcd  the  tribune,  and  begun  a  fpeech  in  ''  ; 

tone  whicli  Robefpierre  had   ufed  the  preceding  c... ,  ^.  "^ 

of  the  bad  treatment  he  h:.d  received,  and  of  the  treafon  <  '  !- 

leagues  in   the  commifa-  ;    Taliien,    ond  Billaud  \  .the 

former  of  whom  was  on  the  lift  of  !  "  '  *- 

picne's  rival  in  the  committee,  ove.,  ■ 
luii-.ciutions  againft  tin-  jcv.'idious  and  ! 
which  they  unvcilc:!  to  the  convcnti 
ignornnt  of  this  counter  confj->iracy 

yreceding  day  to  mut'uiy,  was   P'  "-' 

made  at  length  fomc  attempts  t  -  ' 

in  the  dcmiU'.iations  poured  ,fi 
his  arreft:  but  the  convcnMf^r.   ui. 
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and  it  was  not  till  Robefpiene  had  mounted  the  tribune,  and,  with 
the  air  of  a  chief,  called  the  conventioii  a  band  of  robbers,  that 
Vadier,  one  of  his  former  accomplices,  obtained  the  vote  of  accu- 
fatio-ii,  by  turning  evidence  againft  him.  Robefpierre,  feeing  him- 
felf  befet  on  every  fidey  threw  a  look  of  piercing  indignation  to- 
wards his  brother  mountaineers,  and  reproached  them  for  their 
cowardice.  Hearing  curfcs  poured  down  upon  him  from  every 
quarter,  and  feeing  that  his  kingdom  was  departed  from  him,  he 
called  out  in  the  fury  of  defperation  to  be  led  to  death  ;  which  the 
convention  virtually  decreed,  in  an  unanimous  vote  of  accufation 
againft  him.  His  colleagues  St.  Jnfl:,  Couthon,  Le  Bas,  and  his 
own  brother,  were  arrefted  at  the  fame  time,  and  after  fome  relift- 
ance  were  led  away  to  prifon. 

'  Thus  far  the  convention  had  been  fuccefsful ;  for  all  parties  had 
conciirrcd  in  the  humiliation  of  a  tyrant,  by  whom  all  had  been 
equally  oppreiled.  Biit  the  fcene  which  the  city  p:)refented  was  truly 
alarming.  The  jacobins,  hearing  of  the  infurreclion  againft  Robef- 
p'rtrre,  immediately  aflembled.  The  commune,  which  was  order- 
ed to  the  bar  of  the  convention,  inftead  of  obeying,  rang  the  toc- 
fin  to  call  the  citizens  to  arms.  Henriot,  the  commander  of  the  mi- 
litary force,  who  had  been  arrefted  and  led  to  the  committee  of  ge- 
neral fafety,  wa?  releafed,  and  parading  the  ftreets  on  horfeback, 
while  the  cannoneers  under  his  orders  had  loaded  their  pieces, 
Robefpierre  witii  his  colleagues  was  deUvered  from  prifon  by  the 
adminiftrators  of  the  police,  and,  being  inftalled  at  the  hotel  de 
vilie,  had  outlawed  the  whole  convention. 

'  Had  the  confpirators  acted  with  ordinary  fagacity  ;  had  they 
immediately  marched  their  cannon  againft  the  convention,  which 
for  fome  hours  was  only  guarded  by  a  fmall  number  of  armed  citi- 
zens, the  triumph  of  Robefpierre  and  the  municipahty  would  have 
been  complete.     But,  happily  for  humanity,  they  wafted  thofe  mo- 
ments in  deliberations  and  harangues  ;  whilft  the  convention,  taking 
courage  at  the  goodnefs  of  its  caufe,  and  in  the  hope  of  fome  fparks 
of  remaining  virtue  in  the  people,  discovered  a  difpofition  to  defend 
themfelves,  and  in  a  fiiort  time  thoufands  fiew  to  their  aid.     The 
hall  of  the  jacobins  was  cleared  by  the  energy  of  Legendre ;  and 
leven  deputies  were  named  as  generals  for  the  conventional  eaufe 
againft  the  commune,  who  were  now  declared  to  be  in  a  ftate  of  re- 
bellion, and  put  out  of  the  Jaw.   Such  at  this  moment  was  the  ftate  of 
Paris,  when  the  commander  of  the  military  force,  Henriot,  appeared 
in  the  court  of  the  convention,  and  ordered  it  to  furrender.     But 
he  came  too  late  ;  the  convention  was  now  prepared  for  defence, 
and  anfwered  his  fummons  by  putting  him  out  of  the  law  as  well  as 
his  employers. 

*  This  "  hors  la  loi"  has  the  fame  effeft  on  a  Frenchman  as  if  it 
were  the  cry  of  the  peftilence :  the  objeft  becoiries  civilly  excommuni- 
cated, and  a  fort  of  contamination  is  apprehended  if  vou  pafs  through 

the 
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the  air  which  he  has  breathed.  Such  was  the  efteft  which  this  de- 
cree produced  upon  the  cannoneers,  who  had  planted  their  anillcry 
againft  the  convention  :  without  receiving  any  further  inftru^ion*, 
excej)t  hearing  that  the  commune  were  "  liors   la  I  ' 

ftantly  turned  tlieir  I  ic-ces.     Hem iot,  f(.ci;ig  this  une:-.j  >.      :- 

ance,  and  hnding  rh:.t  the  ftif^ions,  meant  to  deliberate  before  they 
put  the  coovention  to  death,  Ihiiik  back  to  the  Commune,  who  were 
alfo  in  a  profound  ftate  of  delib-.ration.     In  the  mean  time  the  con- 
vention  had  fent  deputies  into  every  quarter  of  the  town,  to  rally 
the  citizens  around  the  afTcinbiy ;  and  they  fucccedcd  lb  wtU,  tliat 
in  a  few  hours  the  convention  had  an  hundred  thoufand  men  to 
march  againft  the  tomnnine.     The  hotel  de  villc  was  now    bc- 
fieged  in  its  turn  ;  and  might  have  made  a  formidable  refiflance,  had 
not  the  cannoneers  of  that  quarter  alfo  heard  of  the  "  hori  la  loi," 
and  refufed  to  fire  their  pieces  ;   while  the  immcnfe  multitude  that 
Were  idly  alfcmbled  in  the  Place  de  Greve  beft)re  the  hotel,  had 
taken  poflefTion  of   the  carriages  of  the  artillery  to  ferve  as  ''  '- 
ders,  from  which  they  could  Ibre  into  the  windows,  and  cr> 
were  mounted  on  the  cannon  to  enjoy  the  fpeiflacle.     The  coiilpi- 
rators  now,  abandoned,  and,  like  Nero,  having  no  friend  or  ene- 
my at  hand  to  difpatch  them,  had  no  means  of  cfcaping  from  igno- 
miny but  by  a  voluntary  death,  which  they  had  not  the  courage  to 
give  themfelves. 

*  Catiline,  it  is   faid,  was  found  at  a  con(iderablc  diftancc  frnni 
his  friends,  mingled  anionglt  hii  enemies,  with  a  countenance  boA 
and  darinji  in  death.     It  is  fomewhat  remarkable,  that  nearly  two 
years  fince  a  writer,  drawing  the  parallel,  or  rather  the  dillimi- 
iitude  of  chara^er  between  Catiline  and  Robefpierre.  obfa 
xvhenever  the  decifive  moment  of  contcll  fliould  arifc  bet..v    , 
parties  which  were  formed  after  the   toth  of  Augufl,  Robel|  ; 
would  perifli ;  not  plunged  into  the  ranks  of  his  foes,  but  be  flruck 
by  fome  ignobli:  hand,  and  die  f;om  a  wuund  in  his  back. 

'  The  confpirators,  feeing  that  all  rcfubnce  was  fniitlefs  hid 
themfelves  or  took  to  tli^ht.  Robefpierre  was  found  in  ;'.n  apart- 
ment of  the  hotel,  and  was  ffcrnly  renunded  by  a  gendarme  tlut 
a  Supreme  Being  really  exilled.  Robefpierre  held  a  knife  in  his 
hand,  but  had  not  courage  to  ufe  it ;  the  gendarme  hred  ;.; 
him  with  a  piftol,  and  broke  his  jaw-bone;  he  fell,  without  ut- 
terinc  a  word.  His  brother  threw  himfelf  out  of  a  window,  and 
broke  his  thigh  by  the  fall.  Henriot  had  given  his  a i*  "  rht 
Jlrongelt  alfurancej.  that  he  was  fccure  of  tjie  military  ji.. .  :  :  J'.t- 
ris  ;  and  CoHiahal,  a  judge  of  the  revolutionary  iribtmal,  when 
he  faw  that  all  was  lolf,  poured  forth  the  m oft  bitter  in vcc^mw> 
againft  Henriot  for  having  thus  deceived  them  ;  and  at  Icn^Mj 
feizing  him  in  a  tit  of  nge  and  dcfixur,  threw  him  out  of  a  *»:u- 
dow.  Henriot  concenleJ  iiimfelf  a  fliort  time  in  a  coinmon- feMcr, 
frwni  vs hence  he  was  di;igged  after  having  loft  an  c)r.     Thefe  cr.- 
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minals,  with  their  accomplices,  were  brought,  feme  on  biers,  and 
others  on  foot,  to  the  convention  ;  from  whence  they  were  all 
fent  to  the  Concicrgerie,  except  Robefpierre,  who  was  carried  into 
the  anti-chamber  of  the  committee  of  public  fafety,  where  thofe 
who  attended  him  told  w.e  he  lay  ftretched  motionlefs  on  a  table 
four  hours,  with  his  head  bound  up,  and  his  eyes  fluit;  making  no 
nnf-.i'er  to  the  taunting  queftions  that  wtre  put  to  him,  but  pinching 
his  thighs  with  convulfive  agony,  and  fometimes  looking  round 
when  he  i-nagined  no  one  was  near.  He  underwent  the  operation 
of  dreffing  his  wounds,  in  order  to  prolong  his  exiftence  a  h\v 
hours  ;  after  which  he  was  fent,  with  the  rrfr  of  hisafTociates,  to  the 
tribunal.  The  identification  of  their  perfons  was  all  that  was  ne- 
ceilary,  fmce  they  were  Jwrs  la  loi^  and  the  fentencc  ■  of  execu- 
tion a-ainft  them  was  demanded  by  their  formiCr  friend,  Fouquier 
Tainvilie. 

*  On  the  evening  of  the  loth  of  Thermidor  (the  2Sth  of  July, 
.  1794)'  ^liffe  criminals  were  led  to  the  fcatfold.  The  frantic  joy 
which  the  Parifians  dif-overed  on  this  occafion  was  equal  to  the  pu- 
fillanimous  flupor  into  which  they  had  been  hitherto  plunged.  The 
iT.aleuiftions  that  accompanied  the  tyrants  on  their  way  to  execu- 
tion were  not,  as  ufual,  the  clamour  of  hireling  furies ;  they  pro- 
ceeded with  honeft  indignation  from  the  lips  of  an  opprefied  people, 
and  burft  involuntarily  from  the  heart  of  the  fatherlefs  and  the  wi- 
dew.  Thefe  monfters  were  made  to  drink  the  cup  of  bitternefs  to 
the  very  dregs.  iVIany  them  wvct  fo  disfigured  by  wounds  and 
bruifes,  that  it  was  difficult  to  diftinguifli  their  perfons,  and  little 
attention  had  been  paid  to  alleviate  thefe  intermediate  fufrering.-.  In 
the  mafs  periflied  Robefpierre,  his  coadjutors  Couthon  and  St.  Juft; 
Henriot,  the  commander  of  the  m.iiitary  force  of  Pans ;  the  mayor 
of  Paris;  the  national  agent ;  the  prefident  of  the  jacobins;  the  pre- 
fident  of  the  revolutionary  tribunal ;  the  fans-culotte  preceptor  of 
the  yoiUig  dauphin  ;  and  the  agents  of  thefe  leaders,  to  the  num- 
ber of  twenty-two.  The  following  day  the  meir.bers  of  the  com- 
mune of  Paris,  to  the  amount  of  feventy-two,  were  beheaded  on 
the  Place  de  Greve  ;  and  twelve,  on  the  day  after,  completed  the 
lal  of  the  chiefs  of  the  prefcnt  confpiracv.'   p.  165. 

In  this  volume  we  find  many  pathetic  and  pleafing  anec- 
dotes ;  and  we  dare  believe  that  the  following  will  be  accept- 
able to  all  who  are  parents— 

'  Among  a  multitude  of  affecfling  fcenes  which  pafTed  at  thofe 
prifon-dbors,  where  the  wife,  after  a  feparation  like  that  of  death, 
again  embraced  her  hufband — where  children  clung  upon  the^iecks 
of  their  long-ioft  parents — none  were  more  iflterefting  than  the  un- 
bounded  tranfports  of  a  little  boy  of  fix  years  of  age,  the  fon  of 

jMoiif.  de  F ,  when  his  father  met  him  at  the  gate,  and  while  he 

prcficd  him  in  his  arms  with  an  emotion  which   choked  his  voice. 
This  child  was  particularly  remarked,  having  engaged  the  ait'ec- 
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tions  of  many  peiTons  in  the  nnglihoiirhood  by  his  l)c!iavioiir  during 
iiis  father's  long  connnenient.  Tie  had  never  f.ided  to  come  every  day 
bounding  along  tlie  terrace  of  the  l,iixen»!iourg,  till  he  approached 
the  walls  of  the  prifon  ;  and  when  he  rcathcd  the  fcntind,  he  al- 
ways pulled  off  his  hat  very  refi)c<'>lully,  and,  looking  up  in  his 
fate  with  a  fujiplicatingair,  e;iquirt(l,  *'  Ciijycn,  vors  mr  prrmtthiz 
de:  faluer  mm  fafa  f"  and  uulefs  when  he  fpoke  to  thofc  "  who 
never  had  a  fon,"  Iiis  petition  was  generally  granted.  He  tlicn 
iifcd  to  kifs  his  hands  again  and  again  to  his  father,  and  play  over 
his  fj^ortivc  tricks  heloie  him,  w!iile  llic  parent's  tears  followed  each 
■other  in  fwift  fuccelhon.'   p.  185. 

Whatever  may  fcrvc  to  promote  humanity  and  tcndernefs  to 
the  brute  creation  ftiould  always  be  brought  ft)rwaril  by  every 
friend  to  virtue  :  and  in  that  view  we  infcrt  the  following  cx- 
trad  — 

•  But  one  of  the  pion<;  fnnids  moft  fiucefsfullv  employed  was 
the  agency  of  a  dog.  His  ma'kr  was  oniined  in  the  prifon  of  tl'.c 
Luxembourg,  and  the  Aiithful  animal  contrived  every  day  to  get 
into  the  prilbn,  and  [penetrate  as  far  as  his  chamber,  when  he  xifed 
to  overwhelm  him  with  careifes,  and  feem  to  participate  in  his  dif- 
trefs.  His  wife,  who  was  at  liberty,  but  de])ri\  ed  of  all  intereotirfc 
with  her  hulband,  ufcd  to  carefs  the  dog  upon  his  return  from  the 
prifon  with  the  fame  kind  of  emotion  with  which  Wcrter  j;nzed 
iLpon  the  little  ragged  boy  whom  he  fent  to  fee  Charlotte  when  l.r 
was  prevented  from  feeing  her  himfclf.  At  length  the  id;-^  ■'•  It 
ed  itielf  to  ti>e  lady  of  inclofing  a  billet  wi'liin  the  dog's  c  .  v 

contrived  to  give  her  hulband  ibnie  intimation  of  her  fcheme,  w.'iic.h 
file  immediateiy  put  in  pi-nftjco.     From  that  period  the  f  >  ci 

courier,  furniflicd  w.tii   his  invifible  packet,    marched   b ;..r- 

ward  every  dnv  at  the  appointed  hour  through  hofts  of  foes,  and,  in 
defiance  of  revolutionar\'  edicts,  laid  his  difputches  and  hia  ptrfon  at 
his  mailer's  feet.'   p.  ibS. 

In  one  of  the  Appendixes  tlicre  is  a  very  curious  account  of 
Marat,  from  a  poilhumous  work  of  lirillut's,  .which  we  arc 
informed  io  now  in  the  prefs:  and  with  tins  wo  fli.ill  ctjiicludo 
our  e.\tra£ls — 

'  I  alfo  faw  the  experiments  which  iNIarat  publidied  on  light  and 
fire,  and  which  had  excited  my  curiofity.  The  indcpcndejii  cha- 
rafter  which  that  man,  fince  become  fo  noted,  difpl^ytd  '  '  d 
me  to  feek  his  acquaintance,  and  we  became  intimately  c  i. 

Marat  related  to  me  certain  circumftances  of  his  life,  which  in- 
<:reafed  my  efteem  for  him.     He  held  himfelf  forth  as  the  .' 
of  liberty,  and  had  written  when  in  England,  in  1775,  a  «. 
this  fubjert,  which  was  entitled  Ti.e  Chains  of  Slavery,     i 
publication  he  unmalked  the  corruption  of  the  court  and  of  rix  ad- 

B  4  miuiliution. 
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miniftratlon.    The  work  he  told  me  had  made  a  great  noife  in  Er^g- 
land,  and  that  he  had  been  rewarded  by  valuable  prefents,  and  by 
his  admiffion  into  corporations,  and  the  freedom  of  feveral  cities. 
He  fpoke  to  me  of  his  connexion  with  the  celebrated  Kauffman  ; 
of  his  prodigious  fuccefs  in  practice;  which  was  fo  great,  that  on 
his  debut  at  Paris  he  was  paid  thirty-fix  livres  every  vifit,  and  had 
not  time  fufficient  for  all  the  confultations  to  which  he  was  called. 
Though  he  was  ver\'  well  lodged,  1   did  not  fee  that  fort  of  luxury 
which  misht  have  been  the  refult  of  the  wealth  that  was  (howered 
en  him.     But  I  have  already  obferved  that  1  v.-as  habitually  credu- 
lous; and  it  is  only  in  going  over  xht  different  circumftances  of  my 
connexion  with  this  deteftable  man,  in  bringing  into  one  point  of 
view  the  part  which  he  has  afted  in  this  revolution,  that  I  have 
been  convinced  of  the  quackery  which  through  his  whole  life  di- 
refted  and  veiled  his  adlions  and  his  writings. 

*  Marat  told  me,  that  having  made  great  difcoveries  in  natural 
philofophy,  he  quitted  praftice,  which  at  Paris  was  the  profeflion 
only  of  a  quack,  and  unworthy  of  himfelf.  But  while  he  re- 
nounced his  profefiion  he  fold  from  time  to  i\mt  remedies  and 
bottles,  the  efficacy  of  which  he  warranted,  and  he  was  very  careful 
to  name  the  price.  I  recollecl  that,  a  wart  on  my  hand  having 
ftruck  his  eye,  he  fent  me  a  bottle  of  very  limpid  water,  for  which 
I  thanked  him,  and  ail:ed  him  the  price,  which  was  twelve  livres, 
I  made  no  ufe  of  the  remedy.  Marat  had  given  me  fome  miftruft, 
if  not  of  his  fuccefs,  at  leafl  of  his  medical  knowledge.  He  told 
me  one  day,  that,  in  order  to  cure  himfelf  of  the  colic,  he  wanted 
to  have  his  belly  opened,  but  that,  happily  for  him,  the  furgeon 
had  not  the  complaifance  to  comply  with  his  defire. 

*  Marat  was  fo  entirely  full  of  himfelf,  of  his  difcoveries,  and  of 
the  crjory  which  he  fancied  he  deferved,  that  he  did  not  appear 
to  me  to  feel  the  nighcell  imprelFion  of  beauty,  and  he  was  cer- 
tainly little  calculated  to  plcafe.  Neverthelefs,  he  had  found  the 
fecret  of  exciting  an  attachment  in  madame  la  Marquife  de  L— — -, 
a  woinan  whofe  elegant  mind  rendered  her  conyerfation  highly 
interefting.  Being  feparsted  from  her  hulhand,  who  was  over- 
whelmed with  debts,  and  diflionoured  by  a  courfe  of  infamous; 
conduct,  file  put  herfelf  under  the  care  of  Marat;  who  did  not 
confine  his  attenrions  to  her  as  a  phyfician,  but  was  ambitious  of 
fucceeding  the  hulhand.  This  union  for  a  long  tim.e  aftoniflicd 
rne.  The  lady  was  foft,  amiable  and  good  ;  and  there  was  no- 
thing fo  difgufring,  violent,  and  favage  in  domcftic  hfe  as  Marat. 

*  I  muft  do  him  the  juilice  to  obferve,  that  the  rigour  which 
he  exercifed  againft  others,  he  exercifed  alfo  on  himfelf.  In- 
fenfible  of  the  pieaAires  of  the  table,  and  the  enjoyments  of  life, 
he  confecrated  all  his  time  and  his  money  to  phiiofophical  ex- 
periments. Employed  night  and  day  in  repeating  them,  he  would 
havt   been  contented  with  bread  and  water,  m  order  to  have  the 

pleafure 
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pitafiirc  of  humbling  at  fome  future  diy  the  academy  of  fciencci. 
This  was  the  ne  plus  ultta  of  his  ambition.  Liwaged  at  tl»e  acadc- 
micians,  who  had  treated  his  firft  ellays  with  contempt,  he  tliirft- 
ed  with  the  dtfire  of  vengeance,  and  to  overturn  the  hrft  of  their 
idols,  Newton ;  for  whicli  purpofe  he  employed  himfelf  wholly 
in  experiments  dellined  to  delh-oy  his  principles  of  optics.  To 
combat  and  overthrow  the  reputation  of  celebrated  men,  was  his 
ruling  paflion  :  fuch  was  the  motive  which  dicflatcd  the  Hrft  of 
his  works,  his  treatife  on  Tiie  Principles  of  Man,  which  ap- 
peared in  1775,  •"  three  volumes,  and  which  Voltaire  burlcfqiitd 
in  his  queftions  on  the  Encyclopicdia. 

'  The  fyftem  of  Helvetiiis  was  then  in  the  grcateft  vogxie,  and  it 
■was  againll  Helvetius  that  Marat  wiflied  to  enter  the  lilts.  Cer- 
tainly'\'oltaire  was  in  the  right  to  ridicule  fome  of  the  propofi.. 
tions  and  exiravagancies  of  Marat,  but  he  did  not  do  him  jullicc 
in  other  points  of  view. 

'  The  academicians,  for  inftance,  were  violently  animated  againft 
his  experiments  on  light,  on  fire,  and  on  ele(5tricity  ;  and  1  have 
never  (een  any  of  them  dillinguifli  or  acknowledge  what  was  ncvr 
or  valuable  in  his  experiments;  nor  did  they  wi(h  his  name  ercn  to 
be  pronounced,  fo  fearful  were  they  of  contributing  even  by  their 
criticifms  to  his  celebrity.  I  own  that  this  injuftice  on  the  part 
of  the  clafs  of  experimental  philofophers  has  always  difguftcd  mc; 
3nd  this  was  what  di(flated  a  chapter  in  my  Treatife  on  Truth,  on 
Academical  Prejudice,  p.  353,  which  I  compofcd  at  the  end  of 

3  long  and  warm  difpute  1  had  with  the  geometrician  La  P , 

which  chapter  is  a  faithful  recital  of  this  difpute.     La  P might 

poflibly  be  in  the  right,  and  I  might  anfwer  with  too  much  harflj- 
nefs ;  but  I  could  not  bear  the  inlolence  and  defpotifm  with  which 
they  treated  a  philofopher,  becaufe  he  did  not  like  themfelves  wear 


a  gown. 


'  I  followed  iSIarat's  experiments  for  three  years ;  and  I  thouglit 
that  fome  elteeni  was  due  to  a  man  who  had  buried  himfelf  in  foli- 
tude  to  enlarge  the  bounds  of  fcience:  not  indeed  that  this  was  hii 
f.rft  view  ;  for  he  regarded  only  himfelf,  he  fpeculated  on  the 
fcieiiCCs  only  for  his  own  glory,  and  was  anxious  to  raife  his  repu- 
tation on  the  wreck  of  that  of  others. 

'  He  had  not  failed  to  obferve,  that  journalifts  were  privileged 
dif^ributors  of  fame  -,  but  his  vanity,  infolence,  and  arrogance,  h.ul 
made  him  totally  negleded  by  thofe  whofe  good  oBiccs  he  fought 
after.  He  knew  that  I  was  connev'ted  with  many  amongll  them  ; 
and  I  believe  it  is  to  this  circumllance  that  I  was  indebted  for  that 
kind  of  attachment  which  he  profelftd  for  me  for  fo  many  years. 
He  was  continually  fending  to  nK  extrads  from  his  works,  and  cri- 
ticifms written  on  them  with  his  own  hand.  1  never  could  luve 
conceived  that  any  one  could  have  had  the  impudence  to  bcQow  {o 
l«any  praifes  on  himfelf;  but  conlidtring  lum  only  as  a  pcrfon  luf- 
*  fcrinj 
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fenng  under  literary  oppreffion,  I  exerted  myfelf  in  making  his 
works  known,  and  I  often  fucceeded.  He  nevef  thanked  nie;  and 
the  reafon  was,  that  in  fpite  of  my  efteem  for  his  knowledge  and 
his  difcoveries,  I  did  not  fully  fliare  in  the  admiration  which  he 
complaifantly  felt  for  himfelf ;  and  being  fometimes  in  doubt  as  to 
the  truth  of  his  propofitions,  I  undertook  to  foften  his  exaggera- 
tions, efpecialiy  in  the  praifing  parts.  This  mcdefty  which  I  felt 
on  his  account  he  never  forgave. 

'  As  T  earnefliy  wiflied  for  his  fuccefs,  I  continued  to  bring  him 
new  acquaintance  to  fee  his  experin^ents.  I  know  not  by  what 
fatality,  every  one  left  his  houfe  very  weil  p!eafed  with  his  philo- 
fophical  fears,  and  verv  ill  fatisfied  with  the  philofopher.  He  ex- 
prefTed  himfelf  with  ditliculty,  his  ideas  were  confufed  ;  and  as  his 
vanity  was  calilv  awikcned  by  the  flighteft  oppofition.  or  the 
leaft  ugn  of  contempt  or  indifference,  he  became  fiiddenly  enrag- 
ed, and  his  fury  rofe  to  fuch  a  height,  that  his  ideas  were  diforder- 
ed,  and  he  loll:  his  recolieftion.  I  fuw  one  day  a  ftriking  inftance 
of  this  inflammability  :  Volta,  fo  celebrated  for  his  experiments  on 
eleiTtricitv,  wns  verv  curious  to  fee  thofe  which  Marat  announced 
as  overturning  the  theory  of  Frnnklln ;  but  fcarcely  had  he  re^ 
peated  a  few  of  them,  and  heard  one  or  two  objeftions,  than,  fuf- 
pefting  Volta's  incredulity,  he  inlulted  him  grofsly,  infiead  of  an^ 
fwering  his  objtftions. 

'  Ke  was  however  confcious  of  his  difficulty  in  fpeaking,  and 
of  his  want  of  temper  in  converfation,  which  were  the  reafon  why 
he  foueht  the  acquaintance  of  a  literarv  man  who  had  abilities  tor 
fpeaking,  and  who  could  difplay  his  theory  for  him  ;  after  which 
he  would  have  nppeai,;ed  in  his  temple  hke  a  god,  to  receive  the  in- 
cenfe  of  fimple  mortals. 

'  Ke  m?.de  me  this  proportion  feveral  times.  I  objefted  on  ac- 
count of  my  timidity,  and  niy  ignorance  in  experimental  philofo- 
phv.  He  promifed  to  initiate  m.e  in  a  fliort  time  into  the  mcft 
abitrufe  m.yftfries  of  his  difcoveries.  I  conftantly  perhfted  in  my 
refufal,  becaule  I  did  not  wifli  to  be  any  man's  fecond  ;  becaufc  I 
never  had  any  v^ry  ftrong  paffion  for  that  branch  of  knowledge  ; 
becaufe  I  did  not  think  myfelf  fufficiently  fkillcd  in  making  expe- 
riments; and  in  fine,  becaufe  my  feelings  led  me  rather  to  flnm 
Marat,  than  become  m.ore  intimately  ccnnefted  with  him.  Curio- 
fity,  and  the  wilh  to  procure  information,  had  made  me  f^ek  his 
acquaintance;  the  defirc  of  being  ufeful  to  him,  becaufe  he  feem- 
ed  opprelTed,  had  induced  me  to  keep  up  that  acquaintance  ;  but  he 
had  never  infpired  we  with  any  of  thofe  fentiments  that  conftitute 
the  delight  of  friendHiip. 

'  It  was  from  a  fentinient  of  humanity  that  I  procured  him  the 
fale  of  his  books,  and  little  chefts  of  inftruments ;  from  the  ear- 
neftnefs  which  he  difcovered  in  coUefting  the  little  profit  of  his 
work=,  I  judged  that  he  was  in  diftrefs,  although  he  had  too  much 

pride 
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pride  to  acknowleilge  it.  Alas  !  this  fcrvice,  which  I  did  hiin 
gratiiitouflv,  lias  fincc  furnitlicd  him  matter  for  tr     '  .  "  '     ' 

nioft  atrocious  infults  In  one  of  his  numbers.  .,. 

withholding  thv  money  for  his  works,  that  I  would  have  fli.ircd 
my  purfe  with  him,  had  I  then  been  prdvidcd  for  m 

*  f  iiave  at  all  times  done juftice  to  Mar.nt,  and  I  u m  < 
do  fo,  though  1  owe  to  j)im  a  jv.rt  of  the  perfctiitions  whic 
fufTcring.     He  was  indefatigable  in  labour,  and  had  great  addrefs  in 
making  experiments;  a  tribute  which  f  heard  Franklin  onte  render 
Jiiin,  who  was  enchanted  with  his  evpc-riments  on  liglit.     I  <. 

iny  fo  much  for  thofe  on  fire  and  electricity.  Marat  th-)u:;i!t  ... 
nade  difcoveres  which  overthrew  the  fyftem  of  Krankl.n  :  but 
Franklin  was  not  the  dupe  of  his  qiiackery.  Le  Roy,  the  acaJc-i, 
iriician,  who  was  named  cnmmilfary  to  examine  his  difcaverics  on 
li^ht,  agreed  that  thofe  which  he  h:;d  made  on  the  j)!irin  were  in- 
oenious,  and  that  Mnnt  had  a  fingular  talent  In  making  thein. 
His  report  was  in  many  rerpe(fts  favourable,  but  fome  of  the  aca- 
demicians forced  iiim  to  fupprefs  it. 

*  Marat  was  moil  earneftly  folicitnus  to  obtain  an  culogium  from 
the  academy  of  fcicnccs,  and  this  earncftnefs  fiJ^reelled  the  idea 
of  a  ftratagem  which  cofl  him  immenfc  l./  ^  le  undertook 

making  a  new  tranflation  of  Xe. "     "■  ■  '••cs.     Th.s 

M'as  a  new  mode  of  deftroying  .  no  doubi 

but  that  he  made  alterations  in  tr  '.:cd  the  acade- 

my to  give   their  approbation  oi  iiiis   .  .i;  but   his  name 

would  have  excited  their  fuf[)!cio»s.  :  -  '  •  -   •       .1 

work  with  more  feverity.     In  order  i  ,      ,    * 

ed  to  many  of  his  friends,  to  lend  him  their  n  id  he  fuc- 

cecdcd  with  BaufTce,  the  grammarian,  a  weak  ai.d  c.iiy  man,  who 
was  not  aware  of  Marat's  mana-uvrts.  With  Rjuflle's  name,  the 
commidaries  of  tiie  academy  did  u-)t  hcfitate  to  give.  '.v"r;i.->Kt 
reading,  their  approbation  and  pr.iifcs  to  the  work  of  tli 

I  cannot  tell  what  advantage  he  renpetl  fr<Mn  it  ;  for  t  m 

tion  is  unknown,  though  it  is  m.'.i_n:ficci;t!y  printed.     i\  Je 

me  a  prefent  of  a  cr:»v  .of  it  o.i  vclluni  p:i!;er  in  the  bt  .^  of 

the  revolution. 

'  At  this  period  iMarat  was  poor,  and  lived  wretchedly  ;  and 
ti'.our'h  fince  mv  return  f  ^        '.  ;  I  I".  ;'•      ■  '"d  with 

him,  1  do  not  think  that  1 yed  lii:i  ,  ,  ...  is  ac- 

cufed  of  venality  and  corruption  ;  but  I  have  never  forborne  re- 
peating, that  he  was  abov.  'luf  one  fingie 

pallion — that  of  being  fort:;  " r  ::i. 

uinw.     Anxiety  ior  lime  w.  ~f 

avarice.      He  was  of  a  bilious  Ii 

rion,  obftinate  in  his  fenlimcnts,  and  |Kiievcrii 

W'e  may  judge  of  his  j-erfevcraiu e  fi<iin  one  •■ 

fie  Uus  uiuIlt  ti'.e  ^Mcatc.^  uiv.barraiiir.cr.t  i:i  l^  . 

thckf> 
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thelefs  exhibited  himfelf  in  ever)'  tribune.     Ke  forgot  every  thing 
in  purfuit  of  his  favourite  obje<5t. 

*  His  earneibiefs  to  obtain  his  ends  made  him  employ  all  forts  of 
means,  lies  and  calumny  of  every  kind:  he  was  an  aclor  in  every 
thing.  He  defended  the  people  as  he  defended  truth  in  natural 
philofophy ;  not  for  the  fake  of  being  ufeful  to  the  people,  for 
Marat  defpifed  them,  but  in  order  to  accomplilli  his  deiigns.  He 
found  flattery  the  beft  mode  of  obtaining  the  fuffrages  ot  the  mob, 
he  therefore  flattered  them  :  had  tyranny  promifed  him  better  fuc- 
cefs,  he  would  have  preferred  it :  but  a  man  muft  be  a  tribune  be- 
fore he  becomes  a  tyrant. 

*  All  his  motions  were  thofe  of  a  hiountebank.  He  looked  like 
a  puppet,  whofe  head  and  arms  were  moved  at  the  will  of  the 
puppet-fliow-man.  Every  thing  was  abrupt  and  unconnected  in 
his  dlfcourfes,  as  well  as  in  his  geflures,  becaufe  nothing  proceed- 
ed from  his  heart,  but  ail  from  his  head,  and  every  thing  was  arti- 
ficial, 

*  Marat  loved  no  man,  and  hid  no  belief  in  virtue.  He  was 
(VlSdi,  never  bellow  ed  praife  on  any  writer,  and  Itemed  as  if  all 
talents  and  all  genius  were  concentred  in  hin>felf.  /He  very  feri- 
oudy  imagined  that  he  alone  was  capable  of  governing  France, 
and  intrufted  it  in  confidence  to  fo:ne  friends,  who  were  obliged 
\o  fupport  the  party  which  protefted  him,  for  the  chiefs  of  which 
he  had  the  moft  profound  contempt. 

*  I  have  faid  that  he  was  daring;  notwithflanding  which,  he 
was  not  brave.  He  had  neither  the  coiinige  of  a  gladiator,  nor 
that  of  a  philofopher ;  though  he  wanted  one  day  to  fight  with 
Charles,  becaufe  he  had  not  fpoken  with  refpeft  of  his  experi- 
ments ;  and  he  was  continually  talking  of  blood,  and  challenging 
the  whole  world.  This  rhodomontade  never  impofed  on  me,  tor 
I  had  {^^w  him  too  nearly.  He  was  violent,  but  not  courageous  ; 
under  delpotiln-;  he  was  afraid  of  the  Baftille,  and  fmce  the  reiga 
of  liberty  he  has  been  always  in  fear  of  prifons.  I  fliall  mentioa 
two  traits  on  this  head  to  fliew  his  character. 

'  Marat  in  1780  was  a  candidate  for  the  prize  given  by  the 
CBConomlcal  lociety  of  Heme  on  the  queftion  of  the  reform  of  the 
criminal  law.  ;rhis  fcciety  delayed  every  year  pronouncing  its 
judgment.  In  i  782,  I  advertifed  my  coUeftion  of  criminal  laws 
in  ten  volumes.  Marat  begged  me  to  infert  the  memoir  which  he 
had  addreiTed  to  the  fociety.  There  was  a  boldnefs  in  this  efuy 
V'hich  .might  prove  difagreeable  to  government.  I  a&ed  Maracjf 
he  wifned  his  name  to  appear.  *'  By  no  means,'"  anfwered  he, 
"  for  the  Baftille  is  there,  ai.'d  I  do  not  much  like  to  be  fliut  up:" 
and  he  left  me  to  run  the  chance,  as  my  name  was  at  the  head  of  the 
(CoUeftion. 

♦  I  met  hin^  one  day  in  the  Thuilleries,  in  1786  or  S7 :  it  was 

a  iongj 


a  lon<^  time  fmce  I  had  leen  hin,.     Wc  talkd  of  his  uork.    I 
alVca'l.im  Nvhv  he  wns  lb  benl  on  p.nluing  .nti.ral  ph.lolo,^.y, 
when  he  had  agaii»»  hi.n  nil  the  acaden.ie;.  and  all  the  philolophm. 
I  advifcd  him 'to  confccratc-  his  labours  to  polilus.     "  It  is  lui.e, 
1  ubftrved  to  hi.M,  "  to  ti.ink  of  oveiU  fninjr  dclpotifn>  :  join  your 
labours  to  minr,  and  to  thofe  e.iiightcned  men  «ho  have  fworn  .t» 
overthrow,  and  thi.  undertaking  will  over  you  with  glory.      Ma- 
rat  anf«ered,  that   he  would   rather  continue  Ir.s  cxpcnn'cnts  m 
peace,  becaufe  philofophy   did  not   lead  to  the  Battdlc  ;   and   he 
Lde  me  underftand   very  plainly,  that  the  Frer.ch  people  were 
not  fufliciently  ripe,  nor  fufficiently  courageous,  to  fupjxjrt  a  revo- 

'"'°\Vhen  the  Badille  was  overthrown,   Marat   was   no   longer 
afraid   of  it,  and  quitted  his  cave.     He   even   pretended  at    th., 
period,  that  all  the  honours  of  this  glorious  revo  uf.on  belonged  to 
himfelf :  and  making  t.p  Ibmc  fort  of  llory  about  a  colonel  o 
drnloons  whom  he  had'arreikd  on  the   Pont-Neuf    he  entreated 
me'to  print  it  in  the  I'atriote  Francois.     He  beftowed  fo  many  ex- 
^nvaoa^nt  praifes  on  himfelf  in  the  account,  that  I  could  not  cnrrv 
mv  complailance  fo  far.     I  therefore  ftruck  out  the  pra,  es,  and 
puhliRied  the  faa  ;  which  Marat  never  forgave.     As  he  ddpa.red 
of  finding  journalifts  who  would  flatter  him.  he  undertook  a  jour- 
nal himfelf,  which  I  advertifed  with  an  ;"»-&'"'- V^-h  TtVe'r  fe 
him  fubfcribers  :  and  in  doing  h.m  this  fcrvice,  which      never  re 
'L  to  any  of  my  brother  journalifts,   I  ^1-^'^^'^  1  ^';^^  ^--;;^ 
rhe  public.     Good  God  !   how  great  was  my  error  !  and  uhat  u.  » 
.nv  furprife,  when  1  read  fome  of  his  numbers  'How  was  .t  pol- 
ble   hat  a  writer  who  had  any  refpea  for  h.mlcl    could  becon>e 
fo   degraded  as  to  make  ufe  of  a  llyle  fo  vde,    fcandalous,   and 
atrocious  I'     r.  210. 

\ntusfLM     ^vo.    Small  Paper,  ^s.bJ.    Lar.cPopo. 

lou  bd.  KearQcy.  1795- 
T7EW  of  our  leaders  need  be  acquainted  that  Bion  was  a 
r  Greek  poet  of  Smyrna,  the  author  of  fomc  c  cg.nt  paf- 
tor.ls-th.t  Mofchus  was  his  friend-  and  dttcip  e,  no  Icf, 
er^  nt  for  his  poetical  talents,  who  lived  in  the  tunc  of 
pTo  my  Philad.lphus.-and  that  many  of  the.r  poet.cal  pro- 
duaions  are  lolt.-This  volume  coniams  all  their  rcmau  s. 

Pn""ve       few  things  that  Mr.  WakeHeld  fays  of  hm. 

felf    whKhit  is  unneceiVary  for  u.  to  repeat,--part  of  which 

00  Ml-   Wakefield  ha.  introduced  himlelf  ni  former  publicv 

tton^.-we  n>a!l  give,  in  ot.r  editor's  own  words,  fo  much  of 

hi-  Preface  as  convevs  any  intcrcftmg  information. 

On  the  fuppolition  that  the  prelait  work  i.  tavourably  receiv- 


1.^  WahfieWs  B'lon  and  Mofchus. 

eti,  it  is  trie  editor's  iiucntion  to  publifh  the  other  Greek  and 
Latin  cbiTics,  compared  with  MSS.  and  ancient  editions. 

«  Si  in  hoc  opufculo  'res  bene  cefTerit,  creteros  poetns  Groecos 
Latinofque.  cum  codicibus  MSS.  et  vetuftiffimis  impress,  in 
quantum  comparari  paterunt,  collates,  me  fpondeo  baud  fegniter 
acrareflbram.' 

The  next  writer  Mr.  Wakeiield  propofes  editing  is  Lu- 
cretius, with  Dr.  Bentley's  notes,  that  have  never  yet  been 
publifhed — 

'  Certc  Lucretii  carminibus  expoliendis  labores  improbos  impen- 
di,  nocle  dieque  vigilitos  ;  adeo  ut  fublimis  vates  ocius  prodire 
ffciliat,  a  me  non  paucis  illuflratus,  et  innniiis  mendis  expurgatus : 
RrcARDi  porro  Bentleii  notis  nondum  vulgatis  comitatus,  et  ad 
menibranas  exaftus  vetuftiores  ;  quarum  una  in  Academ'ue  Canta- 
hrigiejifis  bibllotheca  pubUcii  reponitur,  et  in  Maleo  Britannico  tres 
non  fpernendx.' 

In  the  profecution  of  thefe  works,  Mr.  Wakefield  acquaints 
us — 

'  Mihi  fane  propofitum  eft  in  hac  editione  et  futuris,  feveriorem 
crlticen  cum  hilariore  confociatam  exhibe're  ;  neque  auftores,  qul- 
bus  famuler,  ilkiftrare  minus  quam  emendare  ;  nl  tali  faflo  jucun- 
de  fimul  detinearur  leftor,  etalatur  fruftuosc  :  ut  habeantviri,  quod 
profecftus  maturiores,  non  afpernentur ;  juvenes  autem,  quod  cum 
deleftatione  quadam  erudiat  pariter,  et  accendat :  mediam  denique, 
qua  potui  folertia,  tenere  viam  inter  iiccam  jejunitatem  nonnuUo- 
rum,  et  male  pinguem  vulgarium  enarratorum  garrulitatem.  Si 
verb  fim  ailecutus  id,  quod  improbo  ftudio  fecutum  efle  prae  me 
fero,  eruditorum  hominum  ac  candidorum  fit  judicium.' 

The  editor  coinplains  that  his  political  and  religious  fentl- 
ments  have  been  the  means  of  depriving  him  of  that  patron- 
age of  his  alma  matcr^  which  he  formerly  enjoyed  ;  but  he  at 
the  fame  time  acknowledges  himfelf  indebted  to  the  civility 
of  Dr.  Farmer,  mafter  of  Emanuel  college,  to  whofc  literary 
acquilitions  he  pays  a  tribute  of  refpecl. 

In  order  to  enable  our  readers  to  form  a  judgment  of  the 
execution  of  this  work,  vi'e  fnall  particularly  notice  two  poems, 
—  the  one  of  Bion,  the  other  of  Mofchus, — and  make  a  few 
curfory  remarks  on  each. 

That  from  Bion  fnall  be  tiie  ETj-iraipioj  Aooivirib;, — a  poem 
much  admired  for  the  purity  of  the  ityle,  and  the  corret^tnels 
of  the  imagery.  It  appears,  as  do  all  the  other  poems  in  tiiis 
volume,  v/lthout  accentual  marks,  or  a  Latin  trandation.  In 
a  work  of  this  kind,  wherS  the  Greek  is  both  caiy  and  eicgant^ 
fo  as  to  render  the  book  very  proper  for  fchools,  two  or  three 
lines  of  argument  would  have  been  fometimes  uf-.-ful  for  bqys. 
'  The  notes  are  at  the  <i.\\^  of  tite  voluni-.'.     This  mode  ieenv<> 

lefs 


tVakefidd'i  B'loti  and  Mofchust  l> 

kfs  cliciblc  than  th:it  adopted  in  the  ( Jrcck  T 

irn  .^   Kv  the  f-imc  ediror.      The  ch:»r;\ctcr  <u   n,.  ..  ..    -- 
pubMilicd    by  tne  lamc  cmi    i  nmrt 

rcfcmWes  tlmlc  in  his  former  volumes.     A  f.^^   of  the  nK.ru 
rpmnrkable  of  them  we  flv.ill  take  notice  ot. 
"t  ^^qitition  of  >...,  in  v  8.  our  editor    ...h   apparent 
iuaice,p  cfersto  x^/.-r-uiopted,  as  Mr.  Wak.field  ■ 

f^rrc a  to  «.vov,  thouoh-  the  old  r.adinp  is  prcfervcd  .n  rhe  tcxt^ 
^:::'l....U.^.spreferaMeto.^^^^ 

.  rSinV  f -.,ov;.     It^  fccms  not  improbable  that  v    57.  .» 
corr  P  ed-  Mr.  Wakefield  propolcs  an  ingenious  amcndn.em, 
from  R  hnk.*nius,-whether  jull  or  nor,  ,t  is  not  fo  eafy  v> 
iTermi  e -^^^^^^^^    for  x.xcv,  i.  29.  fecms  r.n  elegant  reau.ng, 
and  r^akes  the  antithefis  in  the  follo>^ing  verfe  niore  llrong. 
'"m  t"es  do  not  open  any  wide  ^^^ ^;^^-:^^lZ 
.eed.  only  relate  co  ^»^--^ -->^:S;^  i.^  ii:^!' .dl'  Z. 
rl:'^^l^^-dir:i'the^;eient  works.     In  his  d.- 
?e  ent  re  uUngs,  perhaps  we  fliould  not  always  agree  with   um^ 
In  V  Vr  tl  e%  efent  teading  xX..ovr.  appears  to  us  better  tliaa 
p  ^^'wh  becaufe  «>a:^  varelv  admits  an  nccufauve  cafe 
T^'Ir  td  bee.   fc    tht-  parallelifm  in  the  following  vcrfe. 


tie 
mit 


V  '       uw"     c  K.    ,„    f«n,  npplic.blc  ti  Adonis: 

,hc  E«  ::i--«x=T„  of  Mofchus,  wind,  occurs  m  S  .ad 

f -.r-aSrfor  Mr^  W^UficUrs  -...-..nd.cn:,  v.  :^     He 
fays,  however,  of  it  as  follow . 


icrm. 


*   ft:,   pro  w  Je  X!^.  ..,,  oration.^  adhi- 
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X^^Yi :  videas  noftram  Siiv.  Crit.  v.  p.  30.  in  Matt.  xW.  3.  et  T«- 
rent.  Adelph.  v,  i.  11.' 

We  think  the  common  reading  far  more  elegant. 

We  fee  no  reafon  for  Mr.  Wakefield's  propofed  omiflion  of 
^t  in  V.  12.  not  merely  on  account  of  the  hiatus  of  the 
diphthong  ej  and  the  vowel  «,  fo  fimilar  in  found,  — but  of  tlic 
antithefis,  fo  evidently  intended  in  this  verfe.  The  prefent 
reading,  Tzavra,  in  v.  22,  feems,  in  our  opinion,  preferable  to 
Mr.  Wakefield's  propofed  amendment,  txutoi.  Eoi  for  svt,  as  it 
occurs  in  Stobseus,  v.  19.  feems  a  beautiful  reading,  and  ap- 
pears in  the  common  edition. — On  v.  24.  Mr.  Wakefield  ob- 
ferves — 

'  Uno  confenfu,  contra  Stobasi  codicumque  fidem,  fubftituunt 
oacraj  pro  ^aizxirag  editores,  luffiamine  quafi  ftringentes  verfum. 
Et  cui  demum  bono  ?  Utranique  notionem  fociavit  Maro,  Geo. 
iv.  399. 

vim  durante  et  vincula,  capto 

Tende. 
Axfiaa-a;'    "  in  poteJla:em  tuam^  quocunque  tandem  modo,  redi" 
ge/u." 

Ttx  %nXEa  (pxpuxHcv  EVTj,  V.  2^.  is  an  elegant  exprefiion  :  but 
Mr.  Wakefield  prefers  (papiiaaoivra-t  and  admits  it  into  his  text, 
on  the  authority  of  a  manufcript  of  ifaac  Voflius. — This  he 
tliinks  a  more  elegant  reading. 

We  have  faid  all  that  is  iieceHary  to  explain  the  nature  of 
this  work.  It  is  very  elegantly,  and,  in  the  main,  correctly 
printed,  and  makes  a  very  beautiful  pocket  volume. — The 
critics  will,  we  apprehend,  difpute  the  accuracy  of  Mr.  Wake- 
field's title-page, — Wlxx'iixabat  et  cvntnAabat. 

Jleads  of  Lc^itrcs  on  a  Courie  of  Experimental  Phllojcphyy  par- 
ticularly including  ChcrniJIry,  delivered  at  the  JNeui  College 
in  Hackney.  By  Jojeph  PriejUcy^  LL.D,  F.R.S.  Svo.  ^s.  bd. 
Johnfon.     ^794. 

"XirE  are  furprifed  that  Dr.  Prieftley  ftlU  adheres  clofely  to 
^^  the  phlogiftic  hypothefis,  and  that  he  does  not  in  this 
publication  even  condefcend  to  ftaie  the  new  chemical  doc- 
trines, which,  fetting  all  argument  afide,  certainly  deferve 
fome  attention,  merely  from  the  circumllance  oi  their  having 
produced  conviclion  in  the  minds  of  moft  of  the  eminent 
chemlfts  now  living.  We  do  not  think  it  fufficient  that  Dr. 
Prieliley  has  in  other  publications  alligned  his  rcafons  for 
preferriiig  the  phlogiftic  hypothefis: — with  thefe  publications 
young  ftudcuts  are  net  fuppoled  to  be  acquainted  :  and,  pre- 
vioufly  to  teaching  them  to  rcafoa  according  to  eithei  theory, 

he 
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he  ought  at  lca!l  to  have  briefly  ftatcd  to  them  the  evidence 

in  favour  of  each.  In  the  prclctu  llatc  of  ; '  ■  1  •  -  ^ 
the  following  pail'ages  are  objcdtionablc,  as  ..         ^.  ! 

or  erroneous  concluGons — 

*  It  has  alfo  of  laid  been  thought,  that  water  is  rcfolvablc  into 
dcphlogifticated  and  inflammable  air;  but  the  experiments  which 
have  been  allcrred  to  prove  tl:is  do  not  fatisfy  me;  fo  t'    *    '  / 

thing  that  ap(cjrcd  till  very  lately,   water  njight  be  c  ,i 

a  fimple  element.  By  n;cans  of  heat,  however,  it  fcems  to  be  re- 
folvable  into  fuch  air  as  that  of  which  the  aimofpherc  con.  , 
viz.  dephlooifticatcd  and  phiogidicatcd,  only  wiiii  a  greater  pro]>0!  - 
tion  of  the  former.'     p.  44. 

In  page  46,  it  is  ilated,  that — 

*  The  nitrons  is  formed  by  the  union  of  t!  ■  •■•"■•  fl  inflamma- 
ble air,  or  the  piircli  nitrous  air,  with  de;'h!v)^.  ;  air.' 

On  reading  thcfc  two  pafHiges,  the'ftudent  who  fhould  place 
implicit  confidence  in  Dr.  Pricillcy,  would  conclude  that 
inflammable  air  is  not  a  conftituent  part  of  water,  but  that  it 
enters  into  the  compofition  of  the  nitrous  acid.  We  nflcrt, 
however,  that  every  unbiallcd  pcrfon,  who  is  acquaintcii  wi;h 
the  experiments  which  have  been  made  10  afccrtain  the  com- 
pofition of  water  and  of  the  nitrous  acid,  mull  be  led  10  di- 
redlly  oppofite  conclufions. 

Confidering  the  latter  pafl'age  by  itfclf,  we  mull  conclude, 
cither  that  Dr.  Prieftley  wilhes  us  to  believe  that  inflamma- 
ble air  and  nitrous  air  confift  of  the  fame  principles,  which 
is  untrue, — or  that  he  wiihes  us  to  believe,  th.it  nitrous  acid 
may  be  equally  formed  by  means  ot  ir.il.immablc  air,  or 
nitrous  air,  fuppofing  them  to  confill  of  dilTcrent  principles, 
•which  is  irDpoflible.  In  (hort  it  is  abfurd  to  Itate  that  '  The 
nitrous  acid  is  formed  by  the  union  of  T^  u      -^         iiblc 

air,  or  the  purell  nitrous  air,  with  dej.  ._ j It 

is  now  fully  afcertained  that  nitrous  acid  is  formed  by  the 
union  of  azotic  (phlogillicatcd  air)  with  oxygen  g.is  (depWo- 
glflicated  air).  We  avc  lorry  to  chferve  that  Dr.  Pritt'  ,  1 
our  opinion,  calls  in  the  aid  of  olltuiity  in  order  to  n  i 

points  of  controverfy  •,  and  the  word  phlogillon,  obtruded  into 
almoll  every  page  of  an  elementary  work,  i»  now  become  dif- 
gufting.     As  well  might  all  the  phxnomena  of  c!    ■    ■'      '  • 
explained  by  the  ufe  of  any  otlier  term  to  which  ■ 
idea  can  be  annexed. 

li\  page  12,  Dr.  Priefiley  obfcr>'CS — 

'  If,  by  any  means,  the  |>artlclcs  of  any  fubftance  be  removed 

Crit.' Rly.  Vol.  XVI.  Jnumry^  1796.        C      beyond 
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bivor.d  their  fphere  of  mutual  attrafcion,  they  repel  one  another^ 
as  thofe  of  water  when  it  becomes  fteam.' 

We  cannot  admit  the  truth  of  this  reafoning  :  for  water,  iti 
becoming  lleam,  (as  Dr.  Piieitley  allows,  p.  42)  abfovbs  heat, 
which  becomes  latent.  When  heat  is  withdrawn  from  ileam, 
it  again  condenfes  j  from  which  it  muft  be  concluded  that 
when  water  is  expanded  in  ileam,  its  particles  are  feparated 
by  the  repuilive  power  of  heat,  not  by  that  of  its  own  parti- 
cles. 

When  our  author  io  not  drawn  afide  by  hypothefis,  he  treats 
his  fubjefl  diilinc^lly  and  concifely.  His  favourite  phlogifton, 
however,  having  neither  fubilaiice  nor  reality,  is  a  phantom 
which  obtrudes  itfclf  on  the  imagination,  confounds  the  de-  > 

dudlions  of  experience,  and  diflurbs  the  chain  of  philofophi-  * 

cal  meditation.  Like  a  Will-o'-w.ifp,  it  dances  be/ore  him, 
2nd  leads  him  from  the  firm  path  into  the  miry  bog,  from 
which  he  in  vain  attempts  to  extricate  himfclf. 

In  order  to  afford  fome  idea  of  the  nature  of  this  publica- 
tion, we  {hall  infert  his  lecture  on  magnetifm — 

*  IMacnetifni  is  a  property  peculiar  to  iron,  or  fome  ores  of  It. 
The  earth  itfelf,  owir.g  probably  to  the  iron  ores  contained  in  it, 
has  the  fame  property.  But  though  ail  iron  is  adted  upon  by 
niagnetifiii,  fteel  only  is  capable  of  having  the  power  communi- 
cated to  it. 

'  Every  maanet  has  two  poles,  denominated  vorth  and  fouth^ 
each  of  which  attrads  the  other,  and  repels  that  of  the  fame  kin^ 
with  itfelf.  If  a  magnet  be  cut  into  two  parts,  between  the  two 
poles,  it  will  make  two  magnets,  tiie  parts  that  were  contiguous  be- 
coming oppofite  poles. 

*  Though  the  poles  of  a  magnet  are  denominated  north  an^ 
fcuth^  they  do  not  conftantly,  and  in  ail  parts  of  the  earth,  point 
due  north  and  fouth,  but  in  moft  places  to  the  eaft  or  weft  of  them, 
and  with  a  confiderable  variation  in  a  courfe  of  time.  Alfo  a 
magnet  exactly  balanced  at  its  center  will  have  a  declination  from  "  ^ 
aii  horizontal  pofition  of  about  70  degrees.     The  former  is  calle(;i 

the  i;ar;atzc?7y  and  the  latter  the  dipping  of  the  magnetic  needle. 

'  A  liraight  bar  of  iron  which  has  been  long  fixed  in  a  verti- 
cal poiitiop,  vvill  become  a  magnet,  the  lower  end  becoming  a 
north  pole,  and  the  upper  end  a  fouth  one ;  for  if  it  be  fufpended 
horizontally,  the  lower  end  will  point  towards  the  north,  and  the  , 
upper  end  towards  the  louth,  Alfo  any  bar  of  iron,  not  magncti- 
cal,  held  in  a  vertical  pofition,  will  become  a  temporary  magnet, 
the  lower  end  becoming  a. north  pole,  and  the  upper  end  a  ibuth 
o::e  ;  and  a  few  ftrokes  of  a  hammer  will  fix  the  poles  for  a  fhort 
tinie,  though  the  pofition  of  tlie  end^  be  changed.     INIagnetiihi 
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may  likcwife  be  given  to  a  h?sV  of  iron  by  placing  it  firmly  in  the 
|>ofition  of  the  dipplnj;-needle,  and  ruhbinj^  it  Jiard  one  way  with 
a  poiiflied  ftccl  iiirtrnment.  Iron  will  alio  heroine  ina^',nttic«l  by 
ignition  and  quenching  it  in  water  in  the  pulition  of  the  dipping.- 
needle. 

'  Majvnetifm  a<n^s,  without  any  diminution  of  its  force,  throt!oh 
any  medium;  and  iron  not  magnetical  will  have  that  j-ower  whilft 
it  is  in  connexion  with  a  magnet,  or  rather  the  power  ot  the  mag- 
net is  extended  through  the  iion, 

'  Steel  filings  gently  thrown  upon  a  mngnet,  arihctr  to  it  in  a 
curious  numner;  and  the  filings,  acquiring  mngnctirm  by  the  con- 
ta<^,  adhere  together,  and  form  a  number  of  Imall  magneis,  whicli 
arrange  themfelves  according  to  the  attra<ftion  of  the  poles  of  the 
original  magnet.  This  experiment  is  made  to  the  moll  advantage 
upon  a  piece  of  pafleboard,  or  paper,  placed  over  the  magnet. 

*  Magnetifm  is  communicated  by  the  fridlion,  or  the  near  pofi- 
tion,  of  a  magnet  to  a  piece  of  fteel  of  a  fize  lefs  than  it.  For 
this  reafon  a  combination  of  magnetical  bars  will  have  a  greater 
cffeft  than  a  fingle  one ;  and  in  the  following  manner,  beginning 
without  any  m?gnetifin  at  all,  the  greatcft  quantity  may  be  pro-, 
cured.  Six  bars  of  fteel  may  be  rendered  flightly  magnetical  by 
fixing  each  of  ^hem  fnccellively  to  an  upright  poker,  and  ftroking 
it  i'everal  times  from  the  bottom  to  the  top  with  the  lower  end  of 
an  old  pair  of  tongs.  If  then  four  of  theie  bars  be  joined,  the 
magnetifm  of  the  remaining  two  will  be  much  increafed  by  a  pro- 
per method  of  rubbing  with  them  ;  and  by  changing  their  places, 
joining  the  ftrongeft,  and  afting  upon  the  wcakell,  tliey  may  all  be 
made  as  magnetical  as  they  are  capable  of  being. 

*  The  ftrength  of  a  natural  magnet  may  be  increafed  by  cover- 
ing its  polar  extremities  with  fteel.  This  is  called  the  arming  of 
the  Ipadftone. 

'  To  account  for  the  variation  of  the  needle,  Dr.  Halley  fuppof- 
ed  the  earth  to  confift  of  two  parts,  an  external  Jicll  and  an  in- 
fvrnal  nucleus^  detaclied,  and  having  a  revoluiion  diftinft  from  it  ; 
and  that  the  adion  of  the  poles  of  the  fijell  and  of  the  nucleus 
would  explain  all  the  varieties  in  the  pofition  of  the  ncedie.  But 
others  think  that  the  caufe  of  the  magnetifm  of  the  earth  is  no^ 
ivitJiin,  but  "uithout  itfelf.  One  reafon  for  tiiis  opiniori  is,  that  a 
pnagnet  is  liable  to  be  afFciflcd  by  a  ftrong  aurora  borealis  ;  arid 
another  is,  that  the  variation  of  the  needle  proceeds  in  fuch  a  man^ 
urr  as  fuppofes  that  the  motion  of  the  nucleus  muft  be  quicker 
than  that  of  the  fliell  of  the  earth ;  whereas,  fince  it  is  moft  na- 
tural to  fuppofe  that  motion  was  communicated  to  the  nucleus  by 
the  fliell,  it  would  be  ilower. 

'  Some  idea  of  the  qtnntity  and  the  progrcfs  of  the  variation  of 
fhe  ncedie  may  be  formed  from  tlie  following  hc\s. — At  the  Cape 
ff  Good  Hope,  when  it  was  difcovtrcd  by  the  Portugutfe,  in 
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i486,  there  was  no  variation,  the  needle  there  pointing  due  north ; 
in  1622  it  was  about  2  degrees  weftward  ;  in  1675  it  was  8*^  W.  in 
1700  about  11°  W.  in  1756  about  18°  W.  and  in  1774  about  2i| 
W.  In  London,  in  1580,  the  variation  was  11  degrees  15  feconds 
E.  in  1622  it  was  6'^  E.  in  1634  it  was  4  deg.  5  niin.  E.  in  1657 
it  was  nothing  at  all ;  in  1672  it  was  2  deg.  30  min.  W.  in  1692 
it  was  6  deg.  W.  in  1753  it  was  about  16  W.  and  at  prefent  it 
is  about  21  W. 

'  The  longitude  may  in  fome  places  be  found  by  the  variation 
of  the  needle  :  and  Mr.  Churchman,  of  America,  having  given 
much  attention  to  the  fubjeft,  comparing  the  obfervations  of 
others,  and  many  of  his  own,  thinks  that  he  has  found  a  method 
of  determining  the  longitude  to  a  great  degree  of  certainty,  in  moft 
cafes,  by  this  means. 

'  He  fays  there  are  two  magnetic  poles  of  the  earth,  one  to  the 
north  and  the  other  to  the  fouth,  at  different  diftances  from  the 
poles  of  the  earth,  and  revolving  in  different  times;  and  from  the 
combined  influence  of  thefe  two  poles  he  deduces  rules  for  the 
pofition  of  the  needle  in  all  places  of  the  earth,  and  at  all  tim.es, 
paft,  prefent,  or  to  come. 

*  The  north  magnetic  pole,  he  fays,  makes  a  complete  revolu- 
tion in  426  years,  77  days,  g  hours,  and  the  fouth  pole  in  about 
5459  years.  In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1777  the  ncith  mag- 
netic pole  was  in  76  deg.  4  min.  north  latitude;  and  in  longitude 
from  Greenwich  140  deg.  eaft ;  and  the  fouth  was  in  72  deg. 
fouth  latitude,  and  140  deg.  eaft  from  Greenwich.'     p.  155. 
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^^HIS  work  is  prefaced  with  the  following  account  of  it — 

'  The  critical  examination  of  the  ancient  hiftorians  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  which  now  appears  in  an  Englifli  drefs,  was  firft 
ufbered  into  the  world  at  the  French  academy  "  des  Infcrip- 
tions  et  Belles  Lettres,"  where  it  obtained  the  premium  from  that 
learned  fociety  in  the  year  1772.  After  an  interval  of  three  years 
the  author  publiftied  Tt  with  additions  and  improvements ;  but  the  « 

impreffion  was  rapidly  bought  up,  and  there  is  not  at  prefent  a  lln-  i^ 

gle  copy  to  be  procured  without  difficulty  upon  the  continent.     I  i 

have  reafon  to  believe  that  a  knowledge  of  it  has  been  hitherto 
confined  within  a  narrow  circle  in  Great  Britain,  and  that  when  it 
has  crofled  the  Channel,  it  has  been  to  pafs  only  into  the  hands 
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of  a  itw  perfons  of  tafte  and  crudiiion. Of  the  original  ihe 

French  academy  hath  exprtlfed  its  unqualified  approbation  :  of  the 
tranllalion  it  becomes  not  me  to  fpeak.     In  jiifticc  however  to  the 

Baron  de  St.  Croix,  I  ought  to  acknowl  ■'      ''■••   '" :.,-.: 

have  been  madr,  and  for  thefe  1  am  r. 

dancies  I  may  have  alfo  pruned  off,  but  1  flatter  myfclf  llie  Jul! 

vigour  of  the  leading  flioot  hath  been  prcfcrved.' 

It  is  added  that  the  tranflator,  not  fatisficd  v/ith  the  French 
vcrllons  of  the  Greek  writers,  has  introduced  the  text  \  ' 
ever  it  is  referred  to ;  for  which  indeed  we  apprehend  ':.. 
meet  with  the  thanks  of  all  his  learned  readers. 

The  charadler  of  Alexander,  as  well  as  that  of  Tamerlane 
and  feme  other  conquerors,  has  been  liiJcrently  conceived  of, 
according  to  the  credit  given  to  the  different  relations  of  his 
exploits.  Some  have  conildered  him  as  a  prince  of  cnlar';etl 
capacity  and  comorehenfive  views,  who  made  amends  to  the 
world  for  the  diiturbance  given  it  througli  his  arms,  by  the 
cities  he  built,  the  colonies  he  planted,  and  the  wife  fchemes 
of  beneficent  policy  he  was  engaged  in.  Others  fee  in  him  a 
mere  conqueror,  v/hofe  exploits  have  been  greatly  magnified 
by  that  love  of  the  marvellous,  and  that  eiuhutlaltie  admira- 
tion of  warlike  acliievemcnts,  which  both  readers  and  writers 
have  in  all  ages  boen  prone  to, — and  whofe  conquefls,  by  the 
adulation  and  luxury  tliey  introduced,  foon  occafioned  the 
total  depravation  of  his  characler.  The  baron  de  St.  Croix, 
and  his  tranflator  along  with  him,  incline  to  the  latter  opi- 
nion. The  plan  is  further  opened  in  the  following  palTagc 
of  the  Introdudion — 

*  The  reign  of  Alexander  may  be  reckoned  the  fecond  ftagc  of 
the  decline  of  hiilory.  Greece  being  accuflonicd  to  tlie  Macedo- 
nian yoke,  and  dazzled  by  the  vidories  of  the  conqueror  of  Alia, 
iji  which  it  was  in  fome  fort  intereftcd  from  the  glory  reflt(flcd  on 
it,  the  fermentation  which  Philip's  enteq^rifes  had  excited  in  its 
republican  breafts  gradually  cooled.  Their  hatred  and  ar"  '  . 
were  at  length  fucceeded  by  cnthufiafm,  and  the  fplendu: 
of  the  Macedonian  warrior  made  an  imprellion  on  the/pe^ators 
too  forcible  and  powerful  to  be  rcfifted.  The  later  writer?,  u  :  • 
have  taken  up  the  fame  fubject,  have  but  too  often  imb.hrd  t:,  :•.• 
fentiments.  They  lived  inJtcd  under  the  Roman  jurlfdictiun,  bin 
in  the  miferable  times  when  the  univcrfe  became  a  prey  Jo  the 
caprices  of  thofe  fanguinary  wretches,  who  filled  fo  difgnTcti  ;  v^ 
the  throne  of  the  Ccefars.  This  is  the  third  epoch  of  the  thnn-n-  ::\ 
the   hiftoric   character,  and  it  will   be  afterwards  entered  iut)   ai 

large, 

»  The  total  extincFtion  of  the  democratic  form  of  gnvcrrncnt 
involved  in  it  the  fall  of  literat\irc,  and  more  particularly  of  !  !- 
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tory,  which  admits  of  no  cultivation  with  fuccefs  under  arbitraf/ 
power.  Truth  was  then  buried  under  a  mals  ot  fabulous  and  con- 
tradiftory  traditions,  and  the  penetrating  fagacity  of  the  philofophef 
can  alone  diftinguifh  it  from  falfity,  and  reconcile  the  ftatementa , 
of  various  and  jarring  recitals. — It  would  be  the  height  of  folly  to 
imagine,  that  in  the  following  treatife  the  way  hath  been  clearly 
feen  amidft  the  darknefs  in  which  ages  are  enveloped,  or  that  fa<5ts  , 
have  been  at  all  times  fuSiciently  diferiminated,  which  have  been 
magnified  beyond  their  juil  proportion  by  aduk'.tion,  and  by  that 
love  of  the  marvellous,  which  was  a  prevailing  paffion  amongll 
the  Greeks,  and  a  foible  from  which  even  their  belt  writers  are  not 
exempt.  In  the  purfuit  of  the  fuceeeding  inquiries  the  truth  hath 
not  onlv  been  endeavoured  ro  be  difcovered,  but  according  to 
Ariilotle's  advice  the  probability.  In  fome  inftances,  it  hath  been 
neceiTary  to  fubftitute  conjecfures  for  proofs,  and  where  the  reality- 
hath  been  totally  concealed  to  be  fstisfied  with  reafonable  fuppo- 

litions. Diodorus  Siculus,  Plutarch,  Arrian,  Q^  Curtius  and 

Tuitiii  are  the  princip^il  hillorians,  who  have  prelerved  at  any 
length  the  aftions  in  the  reign  of  Alexander.  A  minute  examina- 
tion of  each  of  thefe  writers  would  be  unavoidably  embarrafltd 
with  their  repetitions  and  obfcurities.  The  route,  that  hath  been 
chalked  out,  appears  likely  to  fecure  it  againfi  thefe  iuconveniencei, 
and  to  leave  ttis  full  Uberty  of  beftovving  every  degree  of  attention 
on  the  facts  in  chronological  order.  On  this  plan,  the  obferva- 
tions  mav  be  extended  not  only  to  the  writers  of  the  life  of  Alex- 
ander, but  to  every  thing  tliat  antiquity  hath  tranfinltted  to  us 
relative  to  this  celebrated  conqueror. — In  the  firfl  fedion,  the 
fources,  from  which  the  feveral  hiitorians  have  drawn  thtir  infor- 
mation, and  the  degree  of  authority,  that  is  their  due,  will  be  ex- 
amined. The  fecond  will  be  confined  to  the  military  exploits  of 
Alexander,  and  in  the  third,  thefe  aitions  will  be  treated  of,  thdt 
particularly  delineate  his  character.  The  fourth  will  be  fet  apart 
for  fome  o'eographical  details,  which  his  different  expeditions  na- 
turally furnifli.'      P.  4. 

It  would  be  a  tafk  In  which  our  resders  will  fcarcely  be  iu- 
inclincd  to  accompany  us,  were  we  to  give  a  detail  of  the 
contents  of  this  work,  which,  however  judicioufly  executed, 
mull  in  fome  parts  be  dry,  and,  to  common  readers  at  lead, 
occafioaally-  uninterefting.  V/ho,  for  inftance,  is  now  con- 
cerned for  ihc  hcmur  of  Statira,  which,  the  author  tells  us, 
M,  de  Bougainville  has  amply  and  ably  vindicated  ?— Of  the 
four  hiitorians  of  Alexander, — Arrian,  Plutarch,  Diodorus 
Siculus,  and  Quintus  Curtius,-^he  gives  a  decided  and  ir.decd 
a  very  deferved  preference  to  Arrian  ;  and  by  him  he  often 
correels  the  others-— The  romance  of  Ouintus  Curtius  muft  be 
given  up  on  all  kands. — We  fliall  give  the  reader  what  is  faid 
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on  the  building  of  Alexandria,  in  the  chufing  the  file  of 
Vvhich ,  the  Macedonian  conqueror  fecms  to  have  had  the 
fame  commercial  views,  and  the  fame  difrejjard  to  hcalthincf; 
of  fituation,  with  the  celebrated  founder  of  Peterfburgh. 

*  Egypt  fiibmitted  without  a  ftmggle,  and  Alcxnnutr  deterniia- 
ed  to  (igiiallze  his  new  empire  by  tiie  fuU!idatidn  of  a  city,  wh!cl» 
might  one  day  be  tlie  ftapic  of  the  commerce  of  the  two  feas,  and 
unite  by  intereft  tlic  inhabita:,ts  of  the  eaftern  and  weftern  wor.d. 
The  conqueror  confiilted  his  true  glory  in  the  enttrrprife.  Humani- 
ty recommeiuied  the  dcfign,  and  a  work,  of  this  kind  is  entitled  to 
a  more  difliiiguiflied  column  in  the  page  of  hiftory,  than  thnfe 
nionftrous  edifices  which  arc  at  once  the  prodigies  of  human  la- 
bour, and  the  lafting  monuments  of  the  tyraimy  of  the  princes,, 
that  ei'etfted  them  amidft  the  mifery  and  unavailing  agonies  of  their 
fubjefts. The  JNIacedonian  monarch  in  hisfoundation  of  Alexan- 
dria opened  a  new  fource  of  riches,  and  Egypt  foon  enjoyed  the 
happinefs  of  feeing  its  land  cultivated  by  a  multitude  of  induftrioiis 
inhabitants,  and  the  temples  of  its  deities  filled  with  crowds  of 
people  enriched  by  its  commerce. 

*  Arrian  and  Phitarch  tell  us,  that  the  plan  of  Alexandria  was 
traced  out  under  Alexander's  infpe6lion,  and  that  the  workmen 
were  ordered  to  begin  the  buildings  previous  to  his  departure  for 
Ammon  ;  Diodorus  Siculus  and  Juftin  date  its  foundation  after 
that  ex])edition,  but  Q^Curtius  refers  both  the  idea  and  the  execu- 
tion to  his  return.  Thefe  different  hiftorians,  Q^  Curtius  except- 
ed, may  be  correct  in  their  information,  and  it  is  not  improbable 
that  Alexander  direding  his  march  along  the  fea-fiiore,  might  firll 
have  traced  the  outlines  of  this  flourilhing  city,  and  afterwards 
on  his  return  augmented  the  number  of  the  workmen,  and  puth- 
ed  on  by  his  encouragement  the  numerous  and  ftately  edifices,  that 
were  then  rifing  up.  This  is  notwithftanding  no  excufe  for 
Diodorus  Siculus,  who  fixes  the  foundation  of  Alexandria  under 
the  Archon  Ariftophanes,  in  the  fccond  year  of  the  ii2th  Olym- 
piad, wl.ich  was  in  fcft  the  fixth  year  of  Alexander's  reign  ; 
though  it  only  became  tJie  fifth  according  to  this  hiilorian,  Alex- 
ander having  begun  his  reign,  by  his  computation,  under  the  nia- 
giftracy  of  Kvncnetus,  as  was  before  obferved.  Tlie  miftake  of 
Diodorus  Siculus  moft  probably  occafioned  tliofe  of  Euftbius  and 
St.  Cyrill,  who  have  pretended  to  eflablifli  the  foundation  of 
Alexandria  in  the  feventh  year  of  Alexander's  reign.  But  the 
true  period  of  its  foundation  was  the  fifth  year  of  the  Macedonian 
monarch's  reign,  which  was  the  firft  year  of  the  112th  Olympiad 
when  Nicetas  was  Archon,  as  appears  by  tlie  fubfequent  military 
operations  of  this  prince. — The  certainty  of  the  date  is  aifo  con- 
firmed by  the  Canon  of  Theon,  which  allows  only  four  years  to 
the  reign  q{  Darius  Codomanus,  and  begins  to  reckon  that  of  his 
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viftorious  rival  in  the  41 7th  year  of  the  era  of  Nabonaflar,  the  cort- 
queft  of  Egypt  and  the  foundation  of  Alexandria  being  included 
in  the  four  firft  years  after  Alexander's  acceffion  to  the  throne. of 
Macedon. 

*  The  new  city  had  at  its  foundation  a  form,  nearly  fimilar  to 
that  of  the  Macedonian  mantle,  but  as  it  increafed,  it  naturally  loft 
its  fluipe  and  figure.  Monf.  d'Anville's  plan  of  Alexandria,  which 
he  /ketched  out  with  fuch  pains  and  accuracy,  hath  little  refem- 
blance  with  this  part  of  the  Macedonian  drefs  as  engraven  by 
Cuper,  and  he  endeavours  in  vain  to  apply  it  to  the  ground  be- 
tween the  Mareotic  l:ike  and  the  fiiore  of  the  Egyptian  fea.  Its. 
circuit,  according  to  Pliny,  was  about  hfteen  miles,  which  may 
amount  to  one  hundred  and  twenty  ftadia,  inftead  of  eighty  agree- 
able to  the  calculation  of  (^Curtius.  But  the  fentiments  of  thefe 
two  authors  will  not  materially  differ,  if  we  fuppofe  with  Monf. 
d'Anville  Pliny's  ftadium  to  have  been  a  third  lefs  than  that  of 
Q^Curtius.  This  meafure  will  be  found  likewife  to  be  near- 
ly adequate  to  the  thirty  ftadia  by  feven  or  eight,  which  Strabo 
hath  given  to  this  city.  Tofephus  reckons  its  length  to  have  been 
thirty  ftadia  and  its  breadth  ten,  but  Diodorus  Siculiis  with  lefs 
probability  relates  that  it  reached  four  hundred  ftadia  in  length,  and 
was  a  plethruni  broad. 

*  When  Diodorus  Siculus  pafted  through  Egvpt,  the  number  of 
fi  eemen  in  Alexandria  were  faid  by  the  .police  officers  to  amount 
to  three  hundred  thoufand,  and  if  we  adopt  'the  calculation  of 
Cteficles,  refpe£i:ing  the  proportion  between  the  freemen  and  the 
flaves  at  Athens,  we  cannot  reckon  the  whole  mafs  of  inhabitants 
at  lefs  than  hfteen  hmidred  thoufand,  which  is  an  aftonifliing  de- 
gree of  population  confidering  the  obftacles  that  checked  it.  Not- 
withftanding  the  precaution  which  the  royal  founder  had  taken  In 
its  conftruftion,  that  the  ftreets  might  be  open  to  and  refreflied  by 
the  Etefian  winds,  the  new  capital  of  Egypt  was  very  unhealthy, 
and  the  inhabitants  had  only  dead  and  ftaghant  water  for  their  com- 
mon ufe.  Their  diet  was  alfo  very  ordinary,  and  confifted  of  bad 
vegetables  of  the  v/orft  qualities,  pafte,  dry  cheefe,  inferior  kinds 
of  filli,  fnails,  fnakes,  the  fleili  of  alfeS  and  of  camels,  and  in  ge- 
neral all  forts  of  fait  proviilcns.  From  fuch  a  regimen,  as  Galeit 
hath  obferved,  the  leprofy  and  other  inveterate  fcorbutic  com- 
plaints were  very  frequent.  Cocchi,  from  whom  the  remark  is 
borrowed,  dclcribes  the  foil  of  Alexandria  as  very  hot  and  im- 
pregnated with  falts,  and  he  adds  that  from  the  expence  of  the  in- 
-cefTant  watering  which  the  vegetables  wanted,  they  were  not  within 
the  reach  of  general  ufe,  and  the  malady  from  this  circumftance 
was  both  very  conimou  and  veiy  virulent. 

'  The  place  on  which  Alexandria  ftood,  had  been  ufed  to  feed 
v::ttle  in,  and  ferved  occafioaally  for  the  retreat  of  a  few  mifera- 
ble  Ihepherds   or  hfliermen,  who   refided  ia  tlic  little  village  of 
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Racotis.  Alexander  lookcil  undoi)bteclIy  wltli  a  [)cnf.tntijig  eye 
into  futurity,  and  made  choice  ot  the  riiuasioa  witiiout  a)jy  attention 
to  the  lakibrlty  of  the  air,  iVom  the  coiuaiercial  advantages  tiiat  it 
offered,  and  which  foon  rendered  it  one  of  tlic  1110ft  tlourifiiing 
cities  of  the  ancient  world.'     r.  119. 

With  regard  to  the  towns  which  Alexanui  -  is  uiij.  \n  hnvc 
built  in  the  courfc  of  his  conquclls,  the  autlior  ju  iiciouHy 
remarks  that  their  number  has  probably  been  greatly  exagge- 
rated— 

'  Commerce  fometimes  infufes  a  portion  of  life  and  vigour  into 
new  eftablitlinients,  but  it  dcj)ends  on  the  eafy  and  feciire  conve\  - 
ance  of  nierchandire,  and  a  j5roper  medium  of  barter  and  ex- 
change. Mutual  wants  wi!l  likewife  often  form  an  intcrcourfe  be- 
tween dlft:int  nations,  but  if  the  inliabitants  of  the  cities,  imagin- 
ed to  have  been  foinuled  by  the  conqueror,  were  only  furnillied 
with  the  common  productions  of  the  ccuntry  from  their  own  fet- 
tlements,  they  were  not  Jil.cly  to  be  i^olTcdcd  of  many  articles  of 
traffic,  that  could  have  been  an  object  to  their  neighbours,  and  as 
to  their  own  country,  every  hope  of  a  fafe  and  regular  communi- 
cation between  Greece  and  the  Paropamifus  or  the  banks  of  the 
laxartes  was  totally  cut  off.  The  n\imber  therefore  of  thofe  towns 
in  all  prpbability  ought  to  be  reduced,  and  many  of  them,  whofc 
foundation  is  not  to  be  doubted,  muft  be  locked  on  as  trophies, 
wliich  were  foon  demoliflied  by  the  neighbouring  nations,  or  aban- 
doned by  their  own  inhabitants.  Some,  from  their  advantageous 
polition,  were  afterwards  rebuilt,  and  their  ancient  names  on  their 
iiew  creation  were  revived  out  of  refpecSt  for  the  memory  of  the 
conqueror  of  Alia.  Thofe,  which  Abulpharagius  mentions,  ought 
certainly  to  be  ranked  in  this  clafs,  and  the  fuppolition  is  not  per- 
haps an  imaginary  one,  that  the  fuccefibrs  of  Alexander  from  va- 
hity  or  gratitude  diftinguiflied  many  of  their  own  foundation  with 
his  name. 

'  Man  generally  communicates  his  partialities  and  prejudices  to 
the  fociety  of  which  he  is  a  member.  The  idea  of  an  illuftrious 
ovWui  hath  flattered  the  ambition  of  individuals,  cities,  and  nati- 
ons, and  they  have  repeatedly  ran  lacked  the  annals  of  the  world  to 
demonftrate  their  antiquity,  and  carry  back  their  hiftory  to  a  time, 
in  which  every  thing  was  loft  in  one  common  and  general  obfcu- 
rity.  Many  towns  from  thefc  motives  have  chofen  Alexander  for 
their  founder,  and  Smyrna,  having  no  prctenfions  to  thatdiftiniftion, 
hath  contented  itfclf  with  the  honour  of  being  reftored  by  Alex- 
ianrier,  though  its  title  to  it  is  not  confirmed  by  any  cotemporary 


wruer.'     p.  171. 


The  marches  of  the  Macedonian  army  are  rendered  more 
probable,  by  adopting,   after  M.  d'Auvjlle,   the  lladium  of 
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fifty  tolfes. — In  lefleuing  the  difficulties  of  the  imrch  to  the! 
temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon,  we  do  not  think  M.  de  St.  Croix 
fo  well  founded.  71ae  concurrence  of  feveral  writers  bears 
teftlmony  to  its  being  fituated  in  a  fandy  defert, — which  is 
extremely  compatible  with  the  territory  immediately  about  it 
being  fruitful :  and  we  know  that  marches  are  now  made 
through  defertS)  often  Math  great  danger  and  lofs.  The  cha- 
racler  of  Alexander  employs  the  fecond  part  of  the  volume, — • 
which  it  is  not  the  author's  aim  to  ralfe  to  a  level  with  the 
fages  and  lawgivers  of  the  world.  He  has  often  occahon  to 
bppofe  the  opinion  of  Montefquiea  on  this  fubjedl:. 

'  Plutarch  recedes  the  leaft  from  his  profelTed  charader  of  Alex- 
ander's apologili:,  and  he  would  have  us  to  believe,  that  the  prince 
highly  difapproved  of  the  effeminacy  of  Agnon  and  Philotas. 
A'Uian  in  oppofition  tells  us,  that  he  had  perfonally  corrupted 
rhem,  and  the  opinion  is  confirmed  by  the  teftimony  of  Agathar- 
chides  of  Gnidus,  and  the  letter,  which  Alexander  wrote  to  the  in-- 
habitants  of  Ionia,  and  his  orders  for  a  quantity  of  purple,  with 
which  he  meant  to  clothe  his  friends.  Inflead  of  laying  any 
reftraint  on  luxury,  it  was  authorized  by  his  own  example,  and, 
according  to  Phylarchus,  the  daily  expences  of  the  royal  houfe- 
hold  were  enormous.  The  prince's  tent  alone  contained  a  hun- 
dred beds,  the  pillars  which  fupported  them  were  incrufted  with 
goid,  and  the  ceiling  was  beautified  and  embellifiied  with  the  fame 
extravagance.  When  he  gave  audience,  he  was  fcated  on  a 
throne  of  gold,  furrounded  with  numerous  gnards,  and  Iphlppus 
of  Oiinthus  adds,  that  the  floor  was  fprinkled  with  delicious  li- 
quors and  perfumes,  and  that  myrrh  and  all  kinds  of  the  mofl: 
odoriferous  incenfe  were  burnt  before  him.  This  is  certainly  no 
proof  of  Alexander's  moderation  in  his  pleafures,  of  which  Arrian 
whiles  to  perfuade  us,  and  is  not  calculated  to  authenticate  what 
Montefquieu  ufTerts.  "  He  was  clofe  and  referved  in  his  pri- 
vate evj>ences In  regulating  his  houfehold,  he  was  the  private 

i»Iacedortian."  It  feems  extraordinary,  that  this  acute  and  pene- 
tratincr  writer  fliould  have  imaoined  Alexander  found  the  means  of 
aiio-menting  his  power  by  his  ftrlcl  frugality,  and  of  furnifiiing  him-» 
felf  with  refources  from  his  private  oeconomy.  Such  perhaps  might 
iiave  been  the  cafe  when  he  firft  commenced  hoftilities  againfi 
the  Perfian  empire,  and  his  policy,  and  even  his  neceilities  point- 
ed out  to  him  Tx  line  of  condu6l  very  dirTerent  from  that,  which  he 
followed  after  the  batde  of  Gaugamele.  From  this  period  of  his 
life,  he  difplayed  a  luxurio.us  parade  and  pomp,  which  equ.dly  in- 
fulted  tlie  feverer  manners  of  his  own  country,  and  the  misfortimes 
of  the  people  that  he  had  conquered.  Nothing  had  perhaps  hitherto 
reached  the  magnificence  on  the  celebration  of  the  marriages  be- 
tween the  Macedonians  and  the  Pei'fian  women.     No  lefb  than 

jxiucty- 
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hinetv-tu'o  nuptial  beds  were  prepared  in  one  fpacious  chamber, 
Hui  t'h"  coverture  of  each  was  valued  at  twenty  muix.— Alexander  s 
was  diftm^uinied  by  feet  of  folid  gold.-All  the  courtiers  and  a 
oreat  number  of  ftranaers  were  invited  to  the  entertainment  on  this 
occafiou,  and  it  was  given  in  a  tent,  fupported  by  colunuis  nearlv 
thirtv  feet  in  height,  plated  with  gold  and  iparkhng  with  jewels  and 
precious  rtones.  The  ableft  tragedians  and  comedians,  snd  molt 
celebrated  muf.cians  afiifted  at  the  feftival,  and  AthenaDUS  hath  i.re- 
<-erved  their  names  which  he  extra^ed  from  Chares,  as  well  as  the 
particulars  that  have  been  mentioned.'     v.  240. 

If  any  new  light  can  noU'  be  thrown  on  the  chaTa£teT  and  ex- 
ploits of  the  Macedonian  conqueror,  the  faitelt  field  of  re- 
fearch  will  be  found  in  the  oriental  hiftories  which  are  ftill 
extant  of  him  :-thev  are  flightly  touched  upon  here.  The 
Gentoo  annals  call  him  by  a  name  wiiich  may  be.  confiderevl 
as  the  generic  name  of  all  conquerors,— </:c^  moji  nugbiy  rob- 
ber and  murderer. 

The  Life  of  Samuel  Johnfon^  LL.D.    with  Critical  Obfewa- 
lions  on  bis /Vorks.     By  Robert  AndaJoHy  M.D.     iJ^t^.    '^s. 

Arches.     1795- 
'■T^HIS  Life  of  Dr.  Johnfon,  we  are  informed,  is  preRxed 
-■•     to  hi'-,  poems  in  an  edition  of  the  whole  body  of  Britilh 
poetry,  printed  for  the  Edinburgh  bookfellers  ;  and,  as  an  ap- 
pendage to  that  collection,  it  may  be  conndered  as  making, 
with  fome  propriety,  one  of  thofc  biographical  flcetches  which 
they  have  thought  tit  to  prefix  to  their  work.     But  why  it 
ihould  be  printed  by  itfelf,  — or  why  it  is  called  a  Life  of  D». 
Johnfon,— we  know  not.     It  is  fcarccly  move  than  an  abridge- 
ment of  Mr.  Bofwell's  voluminous  work,  and  exhibits,  for  the 
moll  part,  but  a  dry  chronological  lilt  of  Dr.  Johnfon's  va« 
rious  writings.     The  author  appears  to  have  had  no  acquaint- 
ance with  Dr.  Johnfon;  nor  is  he  able,  from  information  or 
rcfearch,  to  add  one  tittle  to  the  labours  of  his  former  bio- 
crapliers.     This,  however,  may  be  pardoned  in  one  who  does 
not  pretend  to  a  perfonal  knowledge  of   Dr.  Johnfon,    and 
whole  objeft  appears  to  have  been  to  give  a  fuccindt  and  im- 
partial review  of  his  life  from  other  writers.     But  might  he  nyt 
have  given  us  fomeibing  of  his  own  1    He  appears  to  write  with 
cafe  and  fluency;  and  we  fufpe£l  he  may  not  be  devoid  of 
tarte.     Might  he  not,  therefore,  have  taken  the  trouble  to 
read  Dr.  Johrdon's  works,  and  give  us  a  critical  account  o'l 
them  ?— Inllead  of  this,  he  copies  the  criticifms  of  Mr.  Bof- 
wcll  with  the  moll  abjea  fervility,— praifing  what  he  prairt-, 
—and  con^lemning  what  he  condemns, — ai,  for  example,  \n 
his  characler  of   the  Rambler   and  Idler.     The  papers  Mr. 

BofwcU 
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Bofwell  points  out  as  having  any  particular  merit,  fortu- 
nateiy  ilrlke  Dr.  Anderfon  ia  the  fame  light;  which  probably 
v^'ouid  not  have  been  tiie  cafe,  had  Dr.  Anderfon  perufcd 
thcfe  papers,  inflead  of  copying  verbatim  from  Mr.  Bof- 
%vell,  whofe  judgment  the  literary  vi^orld  have  not  been  ac- 
cuftomed  to  think  highly  of,  and  which,  at  beft,  is  liable 
to  fufpicion,  becaufe  his  partiality  was  notorious.  Befides, 
in  borrowing  thus  liberally,  Dr.' Anderfon  fometimes  marks 
what  he  has  borrowed  with  inverted  commas,  and  fometimes 
not; — which  creates  fome  confufion,  and  occafionally  betrays 
the  unfufpefting  leader  into  an  opinion  that  Dr.  Anderfon 
ventures  to  think  for  himfelf. 

If  we  confider  the  work  merely  as  a  compilation,  it  is  un- 
fatisfaflory ;  a  melange  o^  fadls  is  not  unpleafmg,  or  unfatis- 
faclory  :  —but  here  we  have  a  wf/^w^^  of  opinions  that  can  ferve 
only  to  bewilder  the  ftudent ;  and  there  are  fcarcely  any  facts 
from  which  he  can  form  a  judgment  of  his  ov/n.  Even  with 
Mr  Bofwell  at  his  elbow,  Dr.  Anderfon  admits  inaccuracies 
and  mifreprefentations. — In  page  82,  he  fays,  '  Mr.  Bofwell 
afcribes  the  epilogue  (to  Irene)  to  fir  William  Yonge,  but 
upon  no  good  fonndat'ion  '  Yet  Mr.  Bofwell  appears  to  have 
as  good  foundation  for  this  as  for  moft  of  his  affertipns  :  his 
words  are,  '  The  Epilogue,  a%  Dr.  Johnfon  informed  me,  was 

written  by  Sir  William.  Yonge.' The  following  paflage  ia 

rather  obfcure  (page  48) — '  Uponhis  coming  to  London,  he 
was  inlifled  by  iMr.  Cave,  as  a  regular  coadjutor  in  his  Ma- 
gazine, which,  for  many  years,  was  his  principal  refource  for 
employment  and  fupport.  A  confiderable  period  of  his  life 
js  loft  in  faying  that  he  was  the  hireling  of  Mr.  Cave.  The 
narrative  is  little  diverfified  by  the  enumeration  of  his  con- 
tributions.' But  it  is  unnecellary  to  enlarge  on  the  merits 
or  defects  of  a  work  in  which  fo  little  belongs  to  the 
cilenfible  author. 

The  following  chara£ler  of  Irene  appears  to  us  to  poflefs 
fome  {hare  of  originality,  although,  for  the  reafons  already  af- 
fio-ned,  we  cannot  be  certain  that  it  comes  from  the  pen  of  Dr. 
Anderfon. 

'  His  tragedy  of  Irene  may  be  confidered  as  the  gi-eatefi:  effort 
of  his  genius.  It  is  a  legitimate  dramatic  compofition.  The  unities 
of  time,  place,  and  action,  are  ftriclly  obferved.  The  diftion  is 
nervous,  rich,  and  elegant ;  but  fpleadid  language,  and  melodi- 
ous numbers,  will  make  a  fine  poem,  not  a  tragedy.  The  fub- 
ftance  of  the  frory  is  Portly  this.  In  1453,  Mahomet  the  Great, 
firft  emperor  of  the  Turks,  laid  fiege  to  Conftantinople,  and  hav- 
ing reduced  the  place,  became  enamoured  of  a  fair  G;eek,  whofe 
name  was  Irene.     The  fultan  invited  her  to  embrace  the  law  of 

Mahomet^ 
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AT.homet  and  to  .^racc  his  throne.     Enraged  at  this  intended  rmx- 
riafe  Th  'jan-riet  formed  a  confpiracy  to  dethrone  the  cn^peror 
Tcflver    the  inv,..nd;ng  danger,  Mahomet,  ma  U^  afTembly  of 
V  \l^    "  catchini  with  one  hand,"  ns  Knoll  s  exprelTes  it, 

^U.'^^':    Gr'eek  bv  thTLir  of  her  head,  and  drawing  his  faulch.ou 

u  /u     YZrhe  "at  one  blovv,  ftruck  olf  her  he.d,  to  the  great  ter- 
w>th  theother  h  ,  at  one  bio  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^ 

;:d:^  wi::;^  •^:^:^ -;^  is  ab,;  to  bridle.his  a^^aio..  or  not  |. 
The  ftory  is  fimple,  and  it  remained  for  Johnfon  to  amphfy  u  w,  h 
Ihe  itory  's  11    p    ,  .  j:     ^io,,  ^^a  variety.  But  he  has  al- 

S"i:e&e^1i^i  :rftrop'he,  .hich  he  found  in  the  hif^orian 
fofs  to  d  mTnilh  the  dram.:ic  effeft.     Many  faults  may  be  found 
tith  the  condua  of  the  fabic.     The  principal  one  .s   that  the  plot   s 
doube    and  has  the  molt  ftnking  faults  ot  fuch  a   abiy  ior  it  di- 
vides  he  gators  attention  and  regard  between  charafters,  whofe 
Tnte^P    ai^c  oppofite,  and  whole  happinefs  or  mdery  ,s  made  to 
de^rd  tmon  the  lame  events.     We  cannot  hope  the  efcnpe  of 
De^r,eti  rTna   Afpalia,    without  dreading   the  condemnation   of 
Irere      nd  our  wiihes  as  to  each,  operating  in  contradia.on,  muft 
d  minim  our  concern  for  both.   The  cataft:opne  wh.ch.is  made  to 
deP  nd  uP^n  the  late  of  Irene,  is  meanly  wc>rked  up.    It  is  brought 
S   too  fuddenlv,  without  a  due  conneaion  w.th  preparatory  m- 
cSs  and  at  thJ  very  moment  when  we  have  not  le.  ure  to  con- 
t  n  pla  e   t,  and  are  alone  intereficd  for  the  efcape  of  Demetr.us 
TAfn.ia      We  neith'^r  anticipate  it  with  fufhcitnt  perfpicuity, 
nor  ;i^     r  it  whh^oLmnity,  fo  a.  to  be  affeaed    upon  its  oc- 
cu  ren       with  genuine  dramatic  grief  or  terror.     The  characters  of 
t  ip^^^^^^  have^othing  d.fcriminative.     They  are  not  reprefenta- 
i  of  dL^erent   tempers,  paffions,  and   minds,  but  of  d.Herent 
S^rL  of  virtue  and  vice.     They  are  fo  naked  of  pecuhanty,  that 
te'canno   know  why  the  fame  incidents  fhould  operate  di^rent- 
V  upon  anv  one  of   them,    fo  as  to  impel  them  to  a  cl.fterent 
aaioror  produce  an  emotion  even  varying  in  ftrength  h-om  what 
fwou  d  ha^ve  done  in  any  other.     They  poflefs  t.io  much  of  a  ba- 
LTc^d  Importance  in  the  condua  of  the  drama,  fo  tha^^^^e  m.nd 
knows  noi  how  to  make  its  eleaion  of  a  pnncip '1  charaa.r,  or  to 
fix  Us  attention  upon  any  pe.fonage  to  whofe  lehcity  it  may  attach 
fts  w  flte  ,  and  upon  whofe  fate  it  may  iufpend  its  i>mpathy.  From 
he  n  me  of  the  tragedy,  we  puft  .uppcfe  that  Johnfon  conf.dered 
Irene  as  the  heroine,  yet  the  reader  feels  more  concern,  even  for 
!he  ftoic  virtue  and  'cool  fondnefs  of  Afpafia.     The  former  is  too 
much  of  a  mixed  charaaer  ;  neither  her  gooJnefs,  nor  i^^^  weak- 
^;"s,  nor  her  depravity  are  predon.inant.     She  has  not  fuhicien 
virtue  to  awaken  our  fympathy  for  the  iutrcrings  ot  ---.'-'- 
fufficient  vice  to  aroufe  our  terror  at  the  pumnm.ent  ot  &";'t    Tfe 
(peeches  are  ofceuer  the  rccollcaions  of  i  aft  ^^^^^'^S^'  ^j^.^ 
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ebullitions  of  immediate  pafiions,  flarted  by  the  pafling  acflions  of 
the  icene.  Little  is  made  prefent  to  the  fpectator's  mind,  and  of 
that  little,  nothing  has  life.  His  critique  upon  the  tragic  poets,  of 
the  commencement  of  this  centuiy,  is,  perhaps,  in  no  inftauce, 
lucre  true  than  it  is  of  himfelf. 

From  bard  to  bard  the  frigid  caution  crept, 
And  declamation  roar'd  vvhilfl;  paflion  flept ; 
Yer  flill  did  virtue  deign  the  ftage  to  tread, 
Philofophy  remain'd,  though  nature  fled. 

*  He  has  nothing  of  the  fire  oi  Lee,  or  the  pathos  of  Otway,- 
He  is  more  declamatory  than  Rowe,  and  Irene,  if  poflible,  is  cold- 
er than  "  Cato."  There  is  not,  throughout  the  play,  a  lingle 
fituation  to  excite  curiofity,  and  raife  a  conflift  of  paffions.  The 
fentiments  are  juft  and  always  moral,  but  feldora  appropriated  to 
the  charafter,  and  generally  too  philofophic.  His  poetical  imagery 
is  neither  finking  nor  abundant.  The  language  in  which  the 
thoughts  are  conveyed,  is,  in  general,  vigorous,  accurately  polilhed, 
and  regularly  mufical.  It  would  be  ditficult  to  fek£l  a  palfage  in 
dramatic  poetry  more  nobly  conceived,  or  finely  exprefled,  thaa 
the  reply  of  Demetrius  to  the  complaint  of  his  friend,  that  no  pro* 
digy  from  heaven  had  foretold  the  calamities  of  Greece. 

A  thoufand  horrid  prodigies  foretold  itj 
A  feeble  government,  eluded  laws, 
A  fadious  populace,  luxurious  nobles, 
And  all  the  maladies  of  finking  ftates. 
Vv'hen  public  villariy,  too  ftrong  for  juftice, 
Shows  his  bold  front,  the  harbinger  of  ruin, 
Can  brave  Leontius  call  for  any  wonders. 
Which  cheats  interpret,  and  which  fools  regard  > 
When  fome  neglefted  fabric  nods  beneath 
The  weight  of  years,  and  totters  to  the  tempeft', 
Mult  heaven  difpatch  the  mefiengers  of  light, 
Or  wake  the  dead  to  warn  us  of  its  fall  ? 

*  As  an  alloy  to  the  beauties  of  this  pnfTage,  impartial  criticlfn* 
is  compelled  to  turn  to  another,  which  is  furely  litrle  fiiort  of  non- 
knit^  and  well  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  treatlfe  of  "  Scriblerus.'* 

Oft  have  I  rag'd,  when  their  wide-wafiing  cannoa 
Lay  pointed  at  our  batteries,  yet  unform'dj 
And  broke  the  meditated  lines  of  war, 

*  Irene  may  be  added  to  fome  ether  plays  in  our  language 
which  have  loft  their  place  in  the  theatre,  but  continue  to  pleafc 
in  the  clofet.  As  it  is  the-  drama  of  our  great  Englifli  moralifi,  the 
j-refcnt  wrirer  fiiculd  wifli  -o  fee  it  revived.'     r.  236. 

In  compiling  the  characbcr  of  Dr.  Johnfon  from  his  various 
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biographers,  Dr.  Amlerfon  evinces  a  laudable  impartiality, 
except  where  he  leans  to  the  vu!};ar  opinion  that  Dr.  Johnfon 
dllliked  the  Scotch.  Even  in  this  compilation,  ruperficial  a&  it 
is,  there  arc  fulhcient  proofs  to  the  contrary,  lince  it  enume- 
rate.; the  many  Scotchmen  vhom  he  ftlecled  as  his  intimate 
friends  and  correfpondents,  from  whom  he  received,  and  oa 
vhom  he  conferred  favours. 


'Xhc  Rhine  :  or^  a  'Journey  from  Utrecht  to  lPrancfort\  chiejiy 
by  the  Borders  of  the  Rhine,  and  the  Pajjage  doivn  the  River ^ 
from  Aleufz  to  Bonn  :  delcrihed  in  a  Series  of  Letters^  'Writ- 
ten font  Holla>id^  to  a  Friend  in  Englcind,  in  the  Tears  1791 
and  l"()2.  Embellifbed  li'ith  Trxenty-four  Views  in  Aqua 
Tinta,  and  a  AJcip  of  the  Rhine  from  JHenfz  to  Bonn.  By 
T.Co^nyi,  M.D.  a  Fols.  ^zo.  i/.  is.  Boards.  John- 
fon.    1  794.. 

TF  from  the  number  of  travellers  who  are  willing,  by  com- 
•  municating  the  information  they  have  gained,  to  gratify 
the  curiofity  of  thofe  whom  lefs  enterprife  or  more  bufmefs 
condemn  to  remain  upon  their  natal  fpot,  nothing  more  were 
admitted  than  a  fevere  and  fimple  narrative  of  fa(fl:s, — if  the 
writer's  opinions  were  not  brought  forward,  and  the  writer's 
pcrfonal  acive.'Uures  were  kept  out  of  view, — the  range  of  the 
tourilt  would  foon  be  exhaufted.  When  once  the  face  of  the 
country  had  been  defcribed,  and  the  fize  of  the  towns  afcer- 
tained, — when  we  had  been  informed  whether  tlie  inhabitants 
drank  whilkey  or  fherbct, — wore  turbans  or  fur-caps, — he 
would  have  no  more  to  tell,  nor  we  to  hear  ;  and  a  univerfal 
ilagnation  mull  take  place,  till  the  face  of  things  was  changed 
by  fome  new  revolution. — But  as  this  is  not  the  cafe,  the  ac- 
count of  the  fame  country  is  infinitely  diverfified,  according  to 
the  tade  and  humour  of  each  particular  writer, — nay,  accord- 
ing to  the  (late  of  his  health, — the  civilities  that  were  paid 
liim,  — his  dining  in  his  chamber  or  at  a  taole  d'hote, — and  a 
tJioufand  other  circumllances. —This  cbfervation  is  particu- 
larly applicable  to  tne  travels  before  us,  in  which  we  fee  as 
much  of  the  man  as  of  the  country.  Dr.  Cogan  delights  to 
confider  his  reader  as  his  acquaintance,  and  to  make  himfclf 
(perhaps  a  little  too  much)  an  a^rceoble  companion  in  a  poft^ 
chafe. — An  agreeable  companion  however  he  certainly  is. — 
His  remarks  arc  lively  and  fenfible, — a  conllant  How  of  good 
humour  tends  to  produce  in  his  readers  the  fame  difpo- 
lltion  to  be  pleafed,  which  he  feems  to  have  felt  himfelf, — and 
his  flyle  is  rendered  piquant  by  a  vein  of  pleafantry,  which, 
however,  from  being  applied  oa  all  occaHons,  fometimes  de- 
generates 
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generates  into  fiippancy.     He  is  fond  of  giving  us  converfa- 
tion  pieces,  feme  of  which,    as  the  difcuflion  of  the  metaphy- 
fical  queflion  of  free--wiil  and  neceffity,    might,    we   think,    ■ 
have  well  been  fpared,  even  if  we  give  him  credit  for  its  hav- 
ing literally  pafTed  at  a  table  d'hote  ;  for  we  do  not  afic  of  a  tra- 
veller v/hat  he  /aid,  but  what  he  /aw. 

Dr.   Cogan's  tour  was  through   Nimeguen,   Cleves,  and 
DufieldorfF,  and  fo  along  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  by  land  to  y 

Mentz,  whence,   after  an  excurfion   to   Frankfort,  he  todk  5 

boat  and  returned  by*  water  as  far  as  Bonn.  The  voyage  of 
the  Rhine  is  juftly  celebrated  for  the  ftriking  beauties  of  art 
and  nature  which  it  prefents  j  andf our  author's  defcriptions  ,\ 

are  further  elucidated  by  a  number  of  very  neat  views  in 
aquatinta,  as  well  as  by  a  map  of  the  Rhine  from  Mentz  to 
Bonn.     In  the  fate  of  this  noble  river  he  has  indeed  contrived  v 

to  interefl  us,  as  well  in  its  decay,  as  in  its  plenitude :  and  we 
fhall  give  the  reader  his  account  of  its  exit,  as  one   of  the  1 

moil  agreeable  fpecimens  of  that  fprightlineis  and  airy  plea-  < 

fantry  of  ftyle  which  we  have  .before  noticed. 

*  With  grief  of  heart  it  is,  that  I  muff  inform  you  of  the  de- 
plorable fate  of  my  favourite  river.     Throughout  the  whole  of  this 
diflrict   is    the    mighty   Rhine   degenerated    into   an    infignificant  ^ 
brook,  that  will  fcarcely  navigate  a  barge  !   Adjacent  to  the  vil- 

laoe  of  Coote,  not  fur  from  this  road,  I  have  walked  witiju  the 
broad  and  capacious  bed  of  the  ancient  Rhine,  where  cattle  now 
feed,  and  hulbandmen  plow  up  the  foil ;  through  the  centre  of 
which  flows  the  diminutive  ftream  I  If  floods  of  tears  could  have 
fwoln  this  difgraced  rivulet  to  its  priftine  flze  and  importance,  I 
would  have  done  my  very  beft  to  flied  them. 

*  There  is  fcarcely  an  ioftance  in  all  geography,  in  which  a 
river  of  fuch  refpeftability  has  been  fo  unfortunate,  or  fo  ill  treat- 
ed as  the  Rhine.     Above  Nimeguen,  it  divides  into  two  copious 
and  navigable  ftreams.     The  one  flows  to  the  right,  retaining  the 
name  of  the  Rhine  ;  the  other  to  the  left,  and  aflumes  that  of  tlie 
Waal,  which  flgnifies  boundary  or  defence,  becaufe  it  ferved  as  a 
barrier  to  the  ancient  Batavians,  againft  their  boftiie  neighbours  on 
the  fcutheru  borders.     Through  thefe  eflential  fervices  has  its  title 
to  the  original  name  been  obliterated  !  In  proceeding  towards  the 
fe2,  the  Waal  unfortunately  permitted  fome  of  the  waters  of  the 
infic-nincant  IVIaaze  to  blend  themfelves  with  its  own.     This  2;ave  '] 
occaiion  to  the  ignorance  or  injr.ftice  of  men,  to  change  the  name  • 
into  that  of  the  Ne\v  Maaze.     Under  this  title  docs  the  identical            j^ 
Waal,  an  acknowledged    branch  of  the  ancient   Rhine,  pafs   by            ^ 
Dort,  Rotterdam,  and   other  cities,  into  the  fea  ;  while  the  'Old            s 
IViaaze  is  permitted  t;-»  flow  on  uninterruptedly,  in  p/OiTeiTion  of  its 
•ancient  apT.eliation.     Refpecling  the  other  branch,  which  retained           A 
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Ihe  nsme  of  the  Rhine,  its  difgrace  began  at  VVyk  by  Deiirfleds. 
An  vmfortunate  accident  was  the  original  caufc  of  it.  This  Rhine, 
in  the  days  of  its  fiiperabundance,  threw  otf  a  branch  called  tlie 
Lack,  near  to  the  above  mentioned  city  ;  and,  without  the  moft 
diftant  fufpicion  of  future  rival Oiip,  direfted  its  Courfe  towards 
Utrecht,  wave  the  name  of  Ultra  trnj eft um  to  that  municipal  tow:i, 
palTed  through  and  dignified  Woerden,  Leyden,  and  fuveral  large 
and  populous  villages,  and  finally  emptied  its  accumulated  mals  of 
water  into  the  German  Ocean  at  Catwyk. 

♦  Now  it  unfortunately  happened,  in  one  of  thole  inundations 
to  which  the  Low  Countries  are  io  much  expofed,  and  which  fre- 
quently threaten  their  total  ruin,  that  the  deluge  enlarged  and  deep- 
ened the  channel  of  the  Lack,  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  when  the 
waters  fubilded,  the  large  ftream  of  the  Rhine  was  directed  into  this 
other  channel,  and  fcarccly  any  thing  remained  of  the  old  bed,  but 
a  miferable  brook,  and  the  venerable  name!  What  renders  its  fiate 
yet  more  humihating  is,  this  remaining  ftream,  deprived  of  its 
original  force  to  bear  down  obftruiflions,  and  to  make  its  uay  into 
the'^fea,  is  abfolutcly  and  literally  choaked  up  by  mountains  of 
land,  which  the  tides  have  brought  with  them,  and  the  winds  ac- 
cumulated;  is  ftopt  in  its  courfe  near  the  village  of  Catwyk;  and 
being  thus  obliged  to  regurgitate,  is  diffipated  and  loll:  amidft  the 
ftagn!ued  canals  of  Holland!  Wbat  a  melancholy  end  for  one  of 
the  nobleft  rivers  in  Europe,  the  theme  of  poets,  and  frequent 
barrier  io  the  rage  of  warriors ! 

♦  Some  people  think  that  Old  Rhinus,  the  ancient  river  god, 
may  fairlv  commence  an  aftion  agSinft  his  offspring  the  Lack,  for 
this  robbery  of  the  befl  part  of  his  current.  Others  maintain 
that  the  Lack  was  not  to  blame,  and  that  he  has  done  nothing 
more  than  what  every  other  river  would  and  muft  have  done  in  his 
place.  Some  alledge  that  t!ie  name  of  the  Rhine  ought,  in  juftice 
and  in  decency,  to  have  been  transferred  to  the  Lack  ;  as  there  is 
no  proportion  between  its  former  and  prefent  volume  of  water. 
They  afk,  with  an  air  of  triumph,  what  is  it  that  conftltutes  a 
river.?  The  channel,  or  the  water  that  flows  through  it?  Now 
this  appears  a  dccifive  queftion  ;  for,  if  we  fay  the  channel,  or  t lie 
track  through  which  the  waters  have  pafled,  it  follows  that  a  river 
may  remain  after  it  is  dried  up  : — If  we  fay  the  waters,  then  cer- 
tainly the  name  ought  to  follow  them.  Others  evade-the  argument 
by  aifferting  that  rivers  are  fubjeft  to  the  fame  laws  with  widows 
and  maidens,  who  change  their  names,  as  oft  as  they  change  their 
beds. 

'  You  may  imagine  the  difputc  to  be  of  no  moment.  What  is 
a  mere  appellation  ?  you  will  aflc.  But  thefe  are  obvioufly  repub- 
lican notions.  You  cannot  expcft:  that  they  will  be  countenanced 
by  nobles  and  protentates  of  the  earth,  or  any  of  their  adherents  or 
dependents.  A  contra-revolution  in  France  is  threatened  upon  this 
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very  principle.  Yet,  my  good  fir,  what  are  the  names  or  titles  o* 
men,  thou?h  thev  live  to  threefcore  vears  and  ten  ;  or  of  a  sene- 
ration 'of  men,  fliould  they  boaft  of  three  or  four  hundred  years^ 
compared  with  that  of  a  noble  river,  that  has  feen  numberlefs  ge- 
nerations fucceed  to  each  other  as  rapidly  as  its  own  fluids  ;  and 
that  has  a  natural  claim  to  flow  on  to  the  end  of  the  world,  if 
fomething  more  than  human  does  not  check  its  current  ? 

*  It  feems  to  be  mv  fate  to  officiate  as  chief  mourner  on  the  exit 
of  this  great  river.  Not  long  after  my  return  from  the  excurfion^ 
being  at  Catwyk.  I  could  not  forbear  repeating  my  vilits  to  the  lafl 
remains  of  flowing. greatnefs.  Potentates,  who,  in  the  zenith  of 
their  authority,  bore  down  every  thing  before  them  ;  monarchs,^ 
that  had  difFufed  peace  and  plenty  around  them,  during  the  courffj 
of  their  longeft  reign,  appear  not  more  contrafted  and  comprefled 
in  their  tombs,  than  the  impetuous  and  majeftic  Rhine,  in  this  foli- 
tary  and  diminutive  fpot ! 

*  When  fpeaking  of  a  favourite,  one  is  apt  to  be  difFufe.  Sinca' 
I  have  refided  in  the  United  Provinces,  thriee  has  my  tent  been 
pitched  adjacent  to  the  borders  of  this  river  ;  and  he  has  always 
been  kind  and  friendly  to  me.  In  the  journey  which  is  to  be  the 
fubject  of  my  letters,  I  have  conflantiy  travelled  by  his  fide,  or  fwam 
with  his  ftream.  He  has  enlivened  and  dignified  every  profpcift 
I  enjoyed  ;  and  eager  am  I  to  embrace  fo  fair  an  opportunity  of 
paying  him  a  tribute  of  gratitude.'     Vol.  i.  p.  16. 

The  following  is  a  curious  defcription  of  the  fordid  plenty 
In  which  the  pealants  of  Weflplialia  live,  and  tjieir  method  of 
curing  their  hams — 

'  Thefe  [inns]  are  termed  Scheueren,  or  Barr/Sy  where  rational 
and  irrationals,  men,  women,  and  children,  with  all  their  live-llock, 
dwell  under  one  roof,  and  hi  the  fame  apartment.  The  family 
occupy  the  extreme  part  of  the  building,  at  the  greatefl:  diflance 
from  the  door,  which  is  moftly  at  the  gable  end  ;  horfes,  milch- 
cows,  and  oxen,  are  ranged  on  the  right  and  left,  towards  the  en-  f 
trance ;  hogs  and  poultry  take  pofTtifion  of  the  middle  ipace.  In 
confequence  of  this  dlipofition,  the  hearth,  or  fire-place,  is  very  re- 
inote  from  the  door;  and  the  fmoke,  which  is  mofi:ly  of  oak- 
wood,  finding  no  chimney,  or  immediate  vent,  collecting  in  am- 
ple ringlets  in  the  upper  regions,  is  dittV.fed  in  copious  ftreams  over 
the  whole  building,  and  its  luper-abundance  elcapes  at  the  barn- 
door. At  once  to  form  a  beneficial  Itream,  and  to  facifitate  its 
paflage,  a  large  reflocfting-board  is  placed  perpendicularly  above 
t!ie  fire-place,  at  luch  a  due  height,  that  it  prevents  the  fmoke 
from  collefting  among  the  beanis  and  rafters,  by  diffufing  each 
c<jluir;n,  as  it  rifes,  over  the  middle  regions.  By  condefcending  to 
compare  myfelf  to  a  quadruped,  lurely  L  have  purchafed  a  right  to 
compaie  ihii  m;ichii.e  to  the  founding-board  of  a  pulpit,  which  it 
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refertibles  in  fliape  and  fizc,  and  alfo  in  its  nunntr  of  reverberat- 
ing. 

'  Some  of  the  Sclieueren,  or  Barns,  have  a  fccondary  apartment, 
called  a  Stnbc,  or  Stove-room,  which  is  warmed  by  a  ftovc,  or 
furnace,  placed  contiguous  to  the  wall,  and  generally  heated  from 
without,  by  an  opening  in  the  partition  wall  ;  fo  that  the  air  in  the 
apartment  his  no  acccls  to  the  fuel,  but  receives  a  clofe,  fultry, 
and  unwholcfome  heat,  from  the  accumulation  of  ignited  particles, 
which  have  no  proper  vent.  Thefe  machines  are  called  ovens;  a 
generic  term  that  we  have  appropriated  to  a  particular  fpecies  of 
furnace,  to  which  the  mofi;  common  ones  in  Germany  bear  a  clofc 
refcmblance.  The  ovens  of  the  rich  and  great  are  very  elegant, 
confiding  of  caft-iron,  iilghly  ornamented  with  figures  in  relief,  or 
cafed  with  valuable  Saxon  china.  In  large  and  fpacious  apart- 
ments, thefe  ovens  may  be  ufeful  and  neceflary  ;  but,  in  thefe  fmnll 
Stubes,  they  yield  an  impure  and  fuffocating  heat.  They  appear 
to  me  the  chief  caufes  of  thofe  pulmonary  complaints  that  are  fo 
frequent  in  Germany,  as  well  as  in  England,  where  yon  lludy  fo 
much  the  luxury  of  warm  apartments  ;  while  they  are  fcarcely 
known  in  Holland,  where  the  roqpis  are  much  more  lofty,  lires 
are  lefs  violent,  and  the  inhabitants  warmer  clad  ;  io  tliat  tiiey  are 
happily  exempt  from  the  ill  etflcts  attending  the  ludden  change  of 
atmolphere. 

*  The  filth,  which  muft  accumulate  in  great  abundance  in  fo 
brge  a  family,  is  formed  into  a  dunghill,  planted  immediately  be- 
fore the  door.  All  the  villages,  therefore,  as  they  abound  with 
farmers,  abound  with  thefe  mountains ;  the  infufion  of  which,  in 
a  rainy  feafon,  flows,  in  copious  ftreams,  along  the  flreets,  and 
neceffitates  thofe  inhabitants  that  are  above  abjed  poverty  to  ufe 
boots.  i\Iay  we  not  trace  the  modern  fafliion,  in  your  men  of 
fafliion,  of  wearing  morning  boots  in  clean  ftreets,  up  to  this 
fource  .'  As  thus, — Englifli  officers,  in  their  frequent  German 
campaigns,  were  under  a  ncccffity  of  imitating  the  German  of- 
ficers, and  perpetually  caciiing  their  legs  fe  iLfauUndoy  until 
they  acquired  the  liabit ;  and,  upon  their  return  to  their  native 
foil,  they  gave  the  ion  to  thofe  gentry  who  are  fo  fond  of  following 
the  example  of  the  military,  in  every  thing  but  in  expofing  t.heir 
lives  for  the  good  of  their  country.  I  propofe  this,  merely  as  a 
conjecture  en  pajfant  ; — What  J  am  about  to  advance,  is  much 
more  important,  and  is  founded  on  a  minute  attention  to  cauie 
and  etfeui,  for  which  I  claim  a  double  portion  athonour. 

Felix  qui  potuit  rerum  cognofcere  caufas. 

'  Although  it  is  my  phyfical  and  metaphylical  creed,  that  every 
tlifcovery,  and  every  fpeculation,  lias  been,  or  will  be  ufeful,  ye: 
1  will  maintain,  tlut  the  above  axiom  is,  in  itfelf,  as  applicable  to 
invtftigating  the  fuperlor  flavour  of  a   Weftphalia   ham,  as  ihe 
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creation  of  worlds ;  nay,  in  my  own  opinion,  I  have  made  tlic 
better  choice,  if  utility  be  the  prime  object  of  our  ftudy.  Befides, 
it  will  certainly  be  much  more  in  our  power  to  be  fmokers  of  the 
one,  than  builders  of  the  other-;  for,  did  we  know  the  principles 
of  world-making  ever  (o  well,  it  would  be  extremely  difficult  for 
us  to  gather  together  a  fufficient  quatitity  of  materials,  or  to 
find  a  fmgie  fpot  of  terra  firma,  on  uhich  to  commence  our 
operations  ;  whereas,  fmoking  of  hams  is  a  procefs  equal  to  the 
capacity  of  every  one  who  is  capable  of  eating  them,  and  who 
will  have  reafon  to  lament  his  ignorance,  as  often  as  his  beil  endea- 
vours are  not  rewarded  with  the  requifite  flavour. 

'  The  fuperior  excellence  of  a  VVeftphalia  ham  to  every  other, — 
that  epicurean  gout  which  gives  them  a  decided  preference. — is, 
Ju  a  CTi'eat  meafure,  to  be  afcribed  to  the  conftrudion  of  thefe 
Scheueren.  and  to  their  ht\no  without  chimneys.  The  hams  are 
fufpended  in  the  thickeft  part  of  this  ftream,  or  current  of  fmoke, 
a  few  yards  from  the  board  by  which  it  has  been  repelled  : — thus 
they  are  conflantly  expofed  to  a  fuffufion  of  an  acrid  anti-putre- 
fcent  principle  ;  for,  it  is  well  known,  that  the  fmoke  of  oak-wood 
is  more  penetrating  and  anti»putrefcent  than  that  of  any  other 
fuel  ;  and  this  principle  is,  conftantly  operating,  without  being  ap- 
plied in  that  degree  of  heat  which  produces  rancidity,  as  is  the.  cafe 
with  all  your  chimney-fmoked  ham.s. — This  I  take  to  be  the  im- 
mediate, or  the  proximate  caufe  of  more  excellent  fumigation. 
But,  I  imagine  alio,  that  there  are  pre-difpofing  caufes,  refpeding 
the  fiibjeft  fmoked,  wluch  operate  more  frequently  in  this  coun- 
try, than  in  any  other  ham-creating  region. 

'  The  fwine  afe  [permitted  to  wander  at  large,  and  to  frequent 
woods  that  abound  with  acorns';  and  they  fatten,  while  they  are 
enjovi'ng  all  thebeiiefits  of  air  and  motion,  which  render  their  flefh 
firm,  healthy,  and  nutritive;  nor  is  the  covering  of  fat  fo  excef- 
five  and  oleaginous  as  when  the  animals  are  fupported  upon  very 
fcanty  fare,  the  greater  part  of  their  lives^  and  gorged  with  a  fuper- 
abundanee,  the  fmall  remainder.  This  caufe  operates  duratite 
iha  ;  another  takes  place  /xy?  obitum.  The  hams  are  not  expofed 
to  this  fuftufion  of  fmoke,  until,  by  being  placed  in  a  warm  and 
moift  fitnation,  they  have  acquired  that  degree  of  foftnefs  which 
precedes  putrefaction.  Then  they  are  duly  ll\lted,  and  expofed  to 
the  current.  Put  thefe  rules  into  practice,  my  good  fir,  —  and  I 
hope,  Ibme  time  or  other,  to  enjoy  the  benefit  of  my  ledure. 

*  In  every  one  of  thefe  Weftphalian  barns,  you  may  fee  an 
incredible  quantity  of  bacon,  hams,  breafts  and  "hind-quarters  of 
ducks  and  geefe,  expofed  to.  the  beneficial  current,  partly  for 
domeftic  confumption,  and  partly  for  fale. 

'  I  was  furprifed,  in  aimolt  every  village  through  which  I  pafled, 
at  thenumber  and  fize  of  the  flocks  of  geefe  and  ducks,  as  well  as 
the  quantity  of  other  poultry,  that  crouded  the  ftreets,  fo  as  fre- 
quently 
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-qufiitly  to  obflruct  the  wheels  of  my  carringe.  Such  an  enviable 
abundance  of  provifions,  and  the  confcquent  abundance  of  down, 
and  other  feathers,  is  the  natural  refiilt  of  a  number  of  fmall 
farms,  which  fupport  large  families,  and  render  not  merely  the 
neceflaries,  but  the  delicacies  of  life,  i)lcntiftil  and  cheap.  There 
is  fcarcely  an  infant  in  a  cottage,  notwithftanding  their  apparent  po- 
verty, that  does  not  fleep,  in  the  winter  ftafon,  between  two  fea- 
ther beds  ;  noi*  is  there  the  leaft  danger  that  any  individual  being 
fliould  Ihrve  of  hunger.  It  is  true  *'  evil  communication  corriiyns 
good  manners  :"  the  owners  of  thefe  Scheiieren  are  nearly  as  dirty 
as  their  chief  ftock  in  trade.  Their  flilc  of  cookery  is  alio  difgufi- 
ing,  and  their  bread  is  wretched. 

'  The  abundance  of  feathers  proceeds,  in  part,  from  the  univer- 
fal  cuftom  of  plucking  the  down  from  the  breaft,  and  from  under 
the  win^s,  twice  a  year.  This  is  a  painful  operation  to  the  pnticnt, 
and  apparently  cruel  in  the  agent :  nor  can  it  be  juftified  uj)on  any 
other  principle,  than  as  being  the  condiiio  fne  qua  von^  of  their  ex- 
iftence,  and  the  care  taken  of  them.  There  feems  to  be  a  tacit  con- 
vention betv/een  the  two  fpecies  of  bipeds,  rational  and  irrational, 
by  virtue  of  which,  geefe  and  ducks  confent  to  be  thus  painfully 
twitched  twice  a  year,  and  to  be  eaten  at  the  clofe  of  life,  upon 
condition  of  being  well  fed  during  the  whole  circle  of  their  exig- 
ence, with  the  moft  fattening  dainties.'      Vol.  i.   p.  ^34. 

Our  readers  may  perhaps  be  gratified  with  the  following 
account  of  the  fortrels  of  Ehrenbreitftein,  which  the  late  fiege 
has  brought  upon  the  foreground  of  the  canvafs — 

*  We  afcended  the  mighty  mountain  on  which  the  caftle  of 
Ehrenbreitftein  is  built,  by  a  narrow,  fteep,  and  windhig  path. 
Our  guide  wiflied  us  to  halt  about  the  midwuy,  that  we  might  take 
a  view  of  th^  genuine  garment,  without  a  feam,  worn  by  our  Sa- 
viour. This  was  depoHted  in  a  chapel  dug  out  of  the  rock,  to  be 
xmder  the  immediate  protection  of  the  fortrels.  But  we  declined 
the  propofal,  from  the  moft  ingenuous  motives.  As  there  are  fe- 
veral  other  claimants  to  the  fame  honour  in  different  p.-.rts  of  Eu- 
rope, we  were  apprehenfive  that  the  fight  alone  might  bring  our 
minds  under  an  undue  bias  in  its  preference ;  and  we  determined 
to  keep  our  judgments  unretained,  until  all  the  evidence  conct ru- 
ing this  important  fubjeft  fliould  come  before  us. 

'  It  is  aflerted,  that.the  caftls  built  upon  the  fummit  of  this  ftu- 
pendous  rock,  is  not  lefs  than  eight  hundred  feet  in  a  perpendicu- 
lar line  from  tne  level  of  the  river.     The  caftle  is  very  ancient. 

*  From  the  quotation  already  given,  its  priority  to  any  on  (his 
part  of  the  Riiinc  is  obvious.  It  is  thought,  when  fupported  by  a 
competent  ganifon,  to  be  impregnable.  It  has  acquired  this  cha- 
racter of  imprcgnab'.iity  from  the  refiftance  it  made  in  the  time  of 
the  Swedifli  wars.     Eighty  thoufand  of  the  French  troops  on  the 
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louthern  fide  of  it,  and  forty  thoufand  on  the  northern^  could  not 
make  the  leaft  impreffion.  It  has  a  communication  with  the  city 
of  Coblentz,  by  fubterraneous  paflages,  cut  out  of  the  folid  rock, 
and  it  is  plentifully  fupplied  with  water,  ftom  a  well  280  feet  in 
depth,  which  oozes  through  the  furfaces  of  the  neighbouring  hills. ^ 
This  well  was  dug  by  order  of  the  elector  Jean  the  ffcond,  Mar- 
grave of  Baden,  who  repaired  the  caftle  in  the  year  1481.  The 
workmen  were  employed  three  years  in  the  arduous  undertaking. 

'  A  large  fquare,  or  parade,  is  formed  in  the  fortrefs,  by  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  barracks,  arfenal,  prifon,  and  other  buildings. 
In  the  centre  of  this  fquare  is  placed,  a  cannon,  fuppoled  to  be  the 
largeft  in  Europe.  It  was  founded  at  Francfort,  by  order  of  the 
eleftor  Richard  Greifev.Uau^  (Anglicc  Griffon's  claws.)  It  weighs 
300  quintals,  and  projects  a  ball  of  180  pounds,  as  far  as  Anders 
nach,  that  is,  from  twelve  to  fixteen  miles.  It  fupports  two  grif- 
fons, in  honour  of  its  principal,  inftead  of  the  cuilomary  dolphins. 
Refpeding  its  other  good  qualities,  I  fliall  leave  it  to  fpeak  for  it- 
felf,  which  it  does  bv  the  following  infcription,  placed  contiguous 
to  the  touch-hole,  Vogel  Greif  heis  ic/i,  mehiefii  gnddigen  lierrn 
vofi  Trier  dlnn  ic/i,  v:o  er  mich  heiji  gewalden^  da  will  ich  dohrn  und 
maiiren  %ufpalten.  Sijmn  gos  jnich^  152S.  i.  e.  Griffon  is  mv 
name ;  I  ferve  my  gracious  mafter  of  Treves  ;  I  fliatter  gates  and 
walls,  wherever  be  commands  rne  to  exert  my  force.  Simon  caft 
me,  1528. 

'  Notwithftanding  thefe  natural  and  artificial  advantages,  the 
eleftor's  military  force  is  fo  inconfiderable,  that  little  refifiance 
could  be  expefted  in  an  hour  of  danger.  The  military  eftablifli- 
ment  does  not  exceed  fifteen  hundred  men  ;  of  which  number,  by 
the  wav,  eight  hundred  were  ordered  to  march  to  the  affiflance  of 
the  prince  bifhop  of  Liege,  the  day  preceding  our  arrival.  You 
will  be  furprifed  at  the  fmallnefs  of  the  army,  when  I  inform  you, 
that  a  common  man  cofts  not  more  than  five  cruiizers  per  day ; 
that  is  about  one  penny  three-farthings,  and  a  ferjeant  only  fix, 
or  two-pence. 

*  The  profpecl  from  this  eminence  is  majeftic,  extenfive,  and 
variegated.  Towards  the  weft,  the  eye  penetrates  over,  and  through 
the  divifions  of  inferior  mountains  into  Lorrain ;  towards  the  front 
it  commands  the  town  and  its  environs.  In  the  northern  and 
fouthern  directions,  it  traces  the  windings  of  the  river  amidft  the 
hills.  The  ftream  that  flows  at  its  feet,  is  decorated  with  two  fmall 
iflands,  on  each  of  which  is  placed  a  convent. 

'  The  inclination  of  the  rock  is  very  obvious  upon  a  fide-vieiv  ; 
yet  its  amazing  height  makes  it  appear  almofi:  perpendicular  from 
the  fummit ;  and  the  firfl:  idea  fuggefted  to  oneapprehenfive  of  fall- 
ing from  the  battlements,  would  be,  that  the  river  would  receive 
|iim.  We  were  informed,  that  a  French  prifoner,  in  the  wars 
filluded  tOj  was  feduced  by  this  appearance,     ^^'eancd  of  confine- 
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•iricnr,  and  urged  by  the  hopes  of  regaining  liberty,  he  attempted 
to  fpring  into  the  ftream  ;  feveral  of  his  ribs  were  broken  by  his 
tall  againft  the  declivity  of  the  liill.  In  this  ftate  he  rolled  into  the 
river,  palled  it,  and  crawled  as  far  as  Andernach,  where  he  perifli- 
ed  the  dav  following, 

'  The  arfenal  is  richly  provided  with  arms,  ancient  and  modern  ; 
but  I  met  with  nothing  worthy  of  [wrticiilar  attention,  or  unufual, 
excepting  it  was  fome  fire-arms,  io  contiriifted,  that  the  bayonet 
Iprang  up  and  fixed  itfelf  in  a  proper  direction,  by  means  of  a  trig- 
ger appropriated  ro  the  purpofe.  If  fonie  unknown  inconvenience 
fliould  not  attend  this  mode,  it  moll  certainly  promifes  a  great  eco- 
nomy of  time.  After  paffing  through  three  or  foui*  ajnutinents  in 
the  arfenal,  and  being  conduifled  to  nearly  the  centre  of  the  build- 
ing, the  veteraji  foldier  who  cnndui^ied  us,  perceived  that  he  had 
forgotten  a  key  ;  and  through  his  minute  attention  to  military  or- 
der, he  fluit  every  door  upon  us,  while  he  went  in  fear.ch  of  it. 
Had  this  man  died  fuddenly  in  the  intermediate  time;  had  he  been 
a  malicious  enemy,  or  been  allured  by  the  po.1i!)ility  of  an  advan- 
tage, how  deplorable  would  have  been  our  fituation  !  I  confefs, 
that,  during  his  abfence,  our  fenl-itions  were  of  the  kind  that  we 
welcomed  him  on  his  return  as  our  deliverer.'    Vol.  ii.  p.  67. 

At  Mentz  the  author  enters  pretty  largely  into  the  contro- 
yerfy  between  that  town  and  Haerlem,  concerning  the  inven- 
tion of  printing,  which  he  decides  in  favour  of  Laurence 
.Cofler,  fo  far  as  to  attribute  to  hi.n  the  firft  idea,  thou^'h  he 
acknowledges  it  to  have  been  much  improved  by  Fauftus, 
who  firft  ufed  the  types  of  caft  metal.  Indeed  we  do  not 
think  it  fo  improbable  as  our  author  feems  to  do,  tliat  the  in- 
vention itfelf  fhould  belong  to  more  than  one.  There  is  a 
fort  of  filent  progrcfs  in  tlie  mind  of  man;  at  certain  periods, 
which  brings  men  in  diftcrent  countries  and  witJiout  any 
communication,  hut  who  follow  the  fame  track  of  general 
knowledge,  to  the  eve  of  great  difcovcries  j  and  the  fame 
li<^ht  may  then  burll  out,  as  it  were  fpontaneoufly,  from  dif- 
ferent and  remote  places  at  the  fame  time. 

At  P^-ancfort  we  have  a  pretty  circumfiantial  account  of  the 
ceremonies  ufed  in  the  cicdlion  of  an  emperor,  which,  how- 
ever, we  do  not  think  fo  interefting  as  tlic  following  notices 
on  the  ftate  of  German  literature,  which  feems  in  fome  dan- 
ger of  being  fmothered  under  the  load  of  manufa(5tured  books. 
The  two  fairs  are  at  Leipfic  and  Francfort — 

'  You  will,  doubtlefs,  fmile  when  vou  are  told  that  thefc  t«o 
fairs  are  the  grand  maits  for  the  fale  ot  literature.  I  mule  alio  ac- 
<iuaint  you  that  a  larsje  number  of  manufa(5lurers  are  kept  in  pay, 
iii  order  to  multiply  thoughts  for  the  fairs.  By  thefe  indefarigablc 
iaboure.s  ftveral  thoji^ndi  of  volumes,  of  all  forts  and  fizcs,  aic  an- 
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nually  made  up  for  fale.     The  pay  is  generally  by  meafure,' rather' 
than  by  weight,  as  lawyers  are  paid  with  you,  fimply  by  lines  and 
letters,  whatever  thefe  may  exprefs.     However,  the  prices  depend 
jn  many  inftances  upon  the  nature  of  the  work,  or  the  degree  of 
repntadon  the  manurafturer  may  have  acquired.  Tranflations  are  of 
the  lower  order,  and  will  not,  as  I  am  informed,  fetch  more  than 
two  rix  dollars,  or  two  and  a  half  per  flieet.     The  next  are  fmall 
abridgments  of  large  works. — Then  follows  the  oppofite  employ- 
ment, making  a  large  compilation  from  a  number  of  fmaller  publi- 
cations.    Sermons  ufed  formerly  to  furnifh  a  fmall  retail  trade  ;  but 
thefe,  with  treatifes  0:1  theology  according  to  the  orthodox  fyftem, 
gre  much  upon  the  decline.     Herefy  is  rit'en  nearly  at  par.     Philo- 
fophical  dilTertations  are  aifo  upon  the  decline  ;  but  they  ftill  bear 
q  decent  market  price.     Genera!  hiftories  are  quite  a  drug.      Plays 
and  romances  increafe  in  numbers  and  value  ;  and  of  late  the  au- 
thors of  political  difquilitions  have  conliderably  raifcd  their  price. 

'  You  are  not  to  imagine  that  a  poor  author  will  venture  to  trade 
■Hpon  h:s  own  foundation.  He  cannot  wait  fo  many  months  for  his 
r-oney;  ncr  dares  he  to  expofe  himfelf  to  the  rife  and  fall  of  the 
market.  r.Ioft  of  them  are  engaged  and  paid  by  their  principals, 
who  take  the  whole  rifk  upon  themfelves.  An  editor  of  note  gene- 
rally fends  a  waggon-load  of  fcience  twice  a  year  either  to  Francfort 
or  Leipfic,  folded  as  the  flieels  came  from  the  prefs.  Thefe  are 
purchafed  by  lefTer  bookfeliers,  and  diftributed  over  the  country  by 
a  third  clafi  of  retail  venders. 

'  The  annual  publications  at  the  two  fairs  amount  to  upwards  of 
five  thoufand  volumes  ;  and  the  num.ber  of  authors  is  computed  to 
be  about  the  fame.  This  is  not  improbable,  for  if  your  writers  of 
abridgments  can  turn  oif  three  volumes  per  annum,  a  grave  com- 
piler wil!,  on  the  contrary,  labour  three  years  at  a  fmgle  volume. 
A  profeifed  writer  of  romances  may  work  up  about  two  in  one 
j'ear;  but  then  your  philofophlc  and  metaphy  ileal  writers  will  not 
be  able  to  digeft  their  fyflems  in  lefs  than  tbj-ee  or  four  years.  Thus, 
by  nicely  adjufting  and  balancing  accounts,  we  may  allow  that, 
caeteris  paribus,  every  man  may  fupply  .the  com.munity  with  his 
volume  per  annum. 

'  As  a  proof  of  the  zeal  andaffiduity  with  which  the  Germans  ap- 
ply to  the  fubjeft  of  literature,  I  flsall  tranfmit  to  you  the  ibllowing 
particulars  relative  to  the  conducing  of  the  periodical  work,  entitled 
Allgemeim  Liter atur-Zchung^  or  Journal  of  General  Literature, 
publiflied  at  Jena.  In  the  year  1790,  the  number  of  writers  em- 
ployed in  that  work,  including  thefe  who  died  within  the  year, 
am.ounted  to  not  lefi  than  threa  hundred  and  nine.  Of  thefe,  one 
hur.dred  and  feventeen  were  profeiTors  in  the  Germanic  and  foreign 
univerfites  ;  ninetv-fix  in  hia;her  or  inferior  offices  in  church  and 
flate  ;  thirteen  clergymen  ;  feven  librarians  of  princes,  counts,  &C. 
fixteen  phyficians  ;  four  doctors  of  mufic  ;  itv^w  who  have  no  pro- 

fcflional 
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feflionai  chara<fter.  The  books  review  ed  in  tliat  u  ork  amounted 
to  one  thoiifand  eight  hundred  and  live. — Of  thefc,  one  thoufand 
three  hundred  and  nincry-feven  were  written  by  Germans ;  four 
hundred  and  eight  were  foreij^n  prcdu£lions  ;  one  hundred  and  fe- 
ventv-ihree  were  publiflied  by  icllow  labourers.  The  corrcfpond- 
jng  members  oi  this  literary  fraternity  in  different  parts  of  Europe 
are  one  hundred  and  thirteen  in  number. 

*  The  Review  publiflied  at  Jena  is  the  principal,  but  not  the 
only  one.  There  are  feveral  others  by  no  means  deficient  in  merit. 
Its  chief  rival  is  the  Gott'mgifche  anzelgen  vwi  gelehrtcn  fachen^  i.  e. 
Gottingen's  Tickings  of  learned  Publications.  Thefe  are  publiflied 
in  nunibcn^,  three  or  four  times  in  the  week,  fo  as  to  form  about 
two  hundred  and  ten  numbers  in  a  year.  This  literary  journal  is 
upon  a  fmaller  fcale  than  the  other.  Not  more  than  fix  hundred, 
or  fix  hundied  and  fifty  books  are  reviewed  in  it  annually,  but  it  is 
well  conduced. 

*  I  have  lately  feen  propofals  for  a  new  Journal,  under  the  title 
of  Annahn  des  Geografifchen  und  Statijii/chen  Wijfenfchaften^  \.  e. 
Annals  of  Geographical  and  Statiflical  Science.  Jt  is  under  the  di- 
reftion  of  profelFor  Zimmern.ann  of  BrunAvick.  According  to 
the  plan  of  this  work,  its  chief  objcifl  will  rtl.ite  to  geographical, 
political,  and  (latiftical  difquifitions  ;  but  a  review  of  new  publica- 
tions in  the  German  and  foreign  languageb  will  not  be  omitted.  A 
number  of  the  literati  are  already  engaged  for  the  undertiiking.  It 
is  to  come  out  in  monthly  numbers  of  fix  fiieets  each  ;  fix  num- 
bers are  to  conftitute  a  volume.  New  maps  will  be  occafionally 
added.     The  price  is  three  dollc<rs  and  a  half  per  volume. 

*  I  have  not  heard  what  degree  of  encouragement  this  undertak- 
ing has  received.  Notwithftanding  the  proftflor's  known  abilities 
in  this  department,  I  queftion  whether  the  fubjedls  will  be  fuffici- 
ently  popular  for  a  periodical  publication.  If  it  be  continued  for 
years,  as  is  the  defign,  I  fear  that  the  reader  will  he  obliged  to  crawl 
like  a  fnaii  over  the  face  of  the  giobe,  and  feel  himlelf  wearied  be- 
fore he  gets  half-way.  To  the  above  may  be  added  the  following 
account  of  publications  expofed  to  fale  at  Leipfic  in  the  courfe  of 
the  years  1790  and  i/yi.  Their  number  at  the  autumnal  fair 
1790,  was  not  more  than  one  thoufuud  and  fifty  five  :  of  thefe 
fixty-five  were  mufical  compofitions,  and  forty- two  tranflaticns 
from  foreign  languages,  particularly  from  the  Englifli.  But  at 
the  fair  held  in  the  fpring,  the  number  was  more  than  double, 
being  two  thoufand,  three  hundied  and  forty-eight  In  the 
year  1791,  the  publications  amounted  to  three  thoufand  five 
hundred  and  four,  exclufive  of  fchool  books,  fmaller  pamphlets, 
and  fome  works  that  were  publiflied  at  tlje  cxpence  of  their 
authors.  It  is  obfervable,  fays  my  r.uthor,  that  works  of  imagina- 
tion, and  political   difquifitions,   which    were   formerly  the   moft 
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fcarce,  are  now  become  the  moft  popular  fpecies  of  writing.'  Vol, 
ii.  r.  259. 

He  proceeds  to  tell  us  that  many  of  thefe  authors  borrow 
from  the  Engli{h  very  freely,  even  vi^ithout  the  civility  of  an 
acknowledgement. 

As  Dr.  Cogan's  fubjecl  is  profefTedly  the  Rhine,  he  drops 
his  pen  when  he  leaves  the  boat  at  Bonn  :  and  we  are  per^ 
fuaded  his  readers  will  not  part  with  him  without  thanks  for 
their  entertainment.  Part  of  the  information  is  borrowed,  as 
himfelf  has  taken  care  to  fuggeft,  from  the  Voyage  fur  le  Rh'in^ 
printed  in  1791, 


f  Folks  in  a  Foreji  :  or,  Poems  dcfcriptive  of  Scenery^  and  Tncl- 
dents  charaderijiic  of  a  Foreji^  at  different  Sea  fans  of  the 
2  ear.  In  I  cnbcd  to  the  Reverend  JViUiam.  Mafon,  of  JjloUy 
in  Torijhire.     ^to.     3^.     Served.     White.     1794. 

SO  infinitely  varied  are  the  fcenes  of  nature,  that  a  man  of 
tafte  may  ivalk  abroad,  where  hundreds  have  been  before 
him,  without  finding  himfelf  under  the  necelFity  of  keeping 
in  their  track,  or  fervilely  treading  in  their  footfteps. — We 
have  been  much  pleafcd  with  accompanying  this  author  in  his 
excurfions  through  the  foreft  *, — he  is  a  clofe  obferver  of  na- 
ture, and  has  evidently  an  eye  pra£lifed  in  obferving  the  efFcclt 
-of  picturefque  beauty.  In  addition  to  the  llalionary  fcenes 
of  the  foreft,  the  poem  is  enlivened  with  defcriptions  of  parti- 
cular incidents, — as  the  burning  of  the  fern  for  pot-a(h, — the 
purfuit  and  apprehenfion  of  a  deer-ftealer  tracked  by  blood- 
hounds,— the  traveller  in  a  ftorm,  &c. — Thefe  are  defcribed 
with  a  minutenefs  and  accuracy  which  do  credit  to  the  faiih- 
fulnefs  of  the  pencil,  though  they  often  lead  the  author  to 
run  into  particulars  too  home-fpun  and  void  of  interell:  for 
poetry, — -as  where  he  delineates  with  great  exa(£lnefs  the  filk 
neckcloth,  boots,  and  ftout  great-coat  of  the  traveller, — and 
the  cane  and  collar  of  the  faid  great- coat — 

*  With  collar  raifed  aloft,  and  threefold  cape 
Sweep  below  fweep  in  wide  concentric  curves. 
Low  down  his  back  dependent ;  on  his  breaft 
The  folds  he  crofs'd,  and  in  its  deflin'd  hole 
Each  ftrainir.g  button  fix'd  ;  ereft  he  ftood, 
Like  huge  portmanteau  on  its  end  uprear'd.'  p.  39, 

Or  where  he  fpeaks  of  the  blood  of  the  dead  deer  '  by  jolting 
a2;itation  liquefied.' — But  thefe  blemifhes  do  not  affect  the 
general  merit  of  the  defcription. — The  affemblage  of  animaU 
In  a  fummer  moonligiu  fcene  is  natural  and  pleafing.     A 
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thaw  after  a  fall  of  fnow  has  never  been  defcribcd  with  mora 
accuracy  than  by  our  author — 

*  Tlie  fleecy  mantle  which  of  late  the  lawns 

Conceal'd,  and  burying  deep  the  fiirzy  brake 

Difplay'd,  uplicaved  in  luuiulariiig  mounds, 

A  rude  rtfcmblaiKe  of  the  forms  below, 

J-s  vanlfli'd.     From  the  fouth  dilTolving  gales 

Blew  ;  the  fnows  felt  their  influence.     In  the  woods, 

Humid  antl  comfordcfs,  from  dawn  to  eve 

^^  ere  heaid  inceflant  drippings,  pattering  loud 

When  the  wind  moved  the  branches.     The  foft  niaf« 

Beneath  of  every  drop  the  impreflion  took, 

Pierced  into  hollows  numerous  as  the  cells 

That  guard  the  lufcious  treufures  of  the  bee. 

Soon  on  the  level  pliin  green  fpots  emerged, 

Where  raifed  the  bufy  ant  or  delving  mole 

Its  fiibterranean  dwelling  :   ilopj)y  pools 

In  the  furrounding  jiulp  lay  ft:tgnant.     Streams 

Trickled  from  everv  bank  :  and  down  the  hills 

Spread  flieety  o'er  the  flope^,   or  rufli'd  an.ain 

In  tiie  deep  gullies.     Swelld  the  turbid  brook, 

And  oft  by  congregated  piles  of  ice 

Obftrufted,  raged  aloud,  and  ftrew'd  the  vale 

With  fragments.     Of  the  nniverfal  white 

No  (|ieck  was  left,  fave  where  in  lonely  dell, 

Fronting  the  north,  amidft  the  general  rout 

The  drift  its  ftation  Itill  maintain'd,  and  feemM 

To  wait  for  leinforcements  from  the  fkies. 

Earth  of  its  load  was  lighten'd,  and  abforb'd 

The  moilture:  funnv  fileams  and  breezv  air 

-    o 

The  furface  dried.     Now  frolT:  a<iain  afcends 
His  throne;  and  kindling  with  peculiar  glow 
Heaven's  cloudlefs  vault,  and  fixing  firm  the  ground, 
Crifp  to  the  tread,  from  hot  and  crowded  rooms 
Culls  us  his  bracing  atmofphcre  to  breathe, 
And  witnefs  his  invigorating  power.'  v.  43. 

We  (liail  alfo  give  our  readers,  as  what  has  mofl  of  novelty, 
tl.f  defcription  of  the  deer-ftealer — 

*  Why  rufn'd  that  horfeman  with  impetuous  courfe 
Acrofs  the  glade,  flill  looking  back;  while  fliook 
T.ie  fortfl  with  the  deep-toned  bloodhound's  roar? 
I  know  his  de.-ds.     Ere  long  on  yonder  plain 
A^ain  (lull  we  behold  him;   though  h'*  Itrives 
^iis  chafer:;  to  nnfkad,  and  round  thofe  banks 

Artful 
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Artful  his  circuit  takes,  there  will  he  ittk. 

The  outlet  of  the  wild.     This  day  at  noon 

With  ftaft  and  halter  in  his  hand  he  ftray'd 

As  watchful  of  the  grazing  tribes;  and  feem'd 

An  herdfman'bent  his  wandering  colt  to  ^in^x^ 

And  from  the  fcanty  common  lead  him  home 

To  more  abundant  pafture.     Other  thoughts 

Lay  lurking  in  his  breaft.     From  prying  gaze 

Within  the  hollow  lining  of  his  coat 

Cover'd,  the  mufket  by  malignant  art 

For  depredation  form'd,  in  feparate  lengths 

Disjointed,  as  mufician  parts  his  flute, 

He  bore.     With  ne\'er-erring  /kill,  matured 

By  long  experience,  in  the  numerous  crowd 

The  well-fed  buck  he  mark'd,  fingling  at  once 

His  defiined  vidim,  as  the  fragrant  herb 

He  cropp'd,  unconfcious  of  impending  fate. 

Perch'd  on  the  fummit  of  the  blafted  oak 

The  raven  eyed  him  (often  had  (lie  traced 

His  purpofe),  and  in  filence  ominous 

Waited  her  ofral  portion  of  the  prey. 

Meanwhile,  a  fliot  delufive,  in  the  woods 

At  diftance  due  by  fly  confederate  fired, 

Alarm'd  the  keeper's  ear.     Inftant  he  urged 

From  glade  to  glade  the  vain  purfuit,  and  left 

The  endanger'd  fpot  unguarded.     The  fafe  hour 

The  plunderer  feized  ;  the  tube  with  fpeed  reftored 

To  native  fhape  he  charged,  levell'd  his  aim. 

And  drew  the  trigger.     Clang'd  the  fieel,  and  flafn'd 

Deflruftion.     Swift  he  dragg'd  the  bleeding  fpoil. 

And  plung'd  the  quivering  limbs  and  branched  creft 

Deep  in  the  brake,  and  fled.     Bold  he  return'd 

When  twilight  lent  to  guilt  her  dubious  veil 

At  eve,  prepared  his  booty  to  convey 

To  diftant  mart,  where  pamper'd  luxury 

With  indifcrlminate  rao;e  her  dainties  buvs, 

Regardlefs  whence  they  come,  or  how  procured. 

But  roufed  by  fudden  tramplings,  ere  the  load 

Was  pack'd,  acrofs  his  fteed  the  deer  he  throws 

And  mounts  in  hafte.     For  now  their  niohtlv  rounds 

The  keepers  hold  ;  and  foon  the  ranging  dogs 

Sagacious  note  the  deed^  and  touch  the  place 

Of  flaughter.     With  loud  roar  they  tell  the  tale; 

And  over  hill  and  lawn  fcentino  the  blood. 

By  jolting  agitation  liquefied, 

At  intervals  flill  dropping  from  the  wound, 
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Thror.^h  all  his  bends  the  friiihted  robber  chafe. 

Mark  where  they  come  :  eager  behimi  theni  Cueep 

Their  mailers.     From  our  firjit  lo  all  are  loft, 

Purfuers  and  purliied.     Crofs  we  this  knoll, 

And  meet  them  as  they  circle  round  the  fkirts 

Of  that  impenetrable  wood.     There  flies 

The  caitiff!   Nearer  and  ftill  nearer  borne 

Hang  on  his  fteps  his  foes.     And  now  his  form 

Shouting  thev  recoi^nize,  and  fiercer  drive 

Their  Itceds.     For  long  fufpicious  had  they  guefs'd 

His  fecrct  wiles  ;  and  oft  at  dead  of  night 

His  cottage  had  they  fought,  and  arm'd  with  force 

Of  legal  claims  and  jult  authority, 

Entrance  demanded,  and  with  patient  toil 

Explored  each  dark  recefs,  anxious  to  meet 

Proofs  of  his  rapine  :  but  his  wafy  fraud 

Had  baffled  all  their  projeils.     Now  his  reign 

Is.clofed.     Hard  prels'd  he  drops  the  deer  :   the  bait 

His  foes  retards  not;  on  himfelf  they  pour 

'i  heir  utinoft  fpeed.     Falls  his  o'erlabour'd  horfe 

Headlong;  uninjured  from  its  back  he  fprings, 

And  plies  hisjiimble  feet,  and  hopes  efcape. 

In  vain :   the  foreft  fhakts  him  from  its  woods 

Indignant,  and  its  murder'd  habitants 

Avenges.     With  firong  gripe  the  keepers  end 

His  fruitlefs  ftruggles  ;   while  tiie  baying  hounds 

Leap  round  him,  and  with  rage  and  conqucfl  flufh'd, 

Scarce  from  his  trembling  limbs  their  fangs  refrain.'  p.  22. 

Tlie  reader  will  fee  that  the  harmony  of  this  poem  is  not 
equal  to  the  deicriptlon.  It  is  written  in  that  loofe  kind  of 
blank  verfe  which  comes  the  nearefl  to  profe,  and  which,  per- 
haps, is  only  from   habit  preferred  to  it. —  The  poem  begins 

and  ends  with  religious  fentiments. Much  as  we  revere  the 

principle  which  dictated  them,  we  think  they  are  here  mif-* 
placed.  Ideas  of  natural  religion  arc  fuggeiled  by  the  fcenes 
of  nature ;  but  ideas  of  revealed  religion  are  not. Cal- 
vary and  the  Revelations  have  therefore  nothing  to  do  with 
foreji  .Jcenery. 

We  cannot  help  noticing,  that  tlie  title-page  catches  the 
eye  with  the  name  of  Mr.  Mafon,  to  whom  the  poem  is  in« 
fcribed  ;  and  as  no  other  name  appears,  a  fuperficial  ob- 
ferver  might  be  led  to  fuppofe  he  was  the  author. — Certainly 
nothing  can  be  more  immaterial  to  the  reader  than  the  name 
of  the  perfon  to  wliozn  an  aiitlior  may  chufc  to  infcribe  his 
work. 
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The  Afcmo'irs  and  Adventurer  of  Mark  Moore^  late  an  Officef 
in  the  Eritl/h  Nai'y.  Inter  [per  fed  with  a  Variety  of  Original. 
Jncedotesy  fclc^cd  from  his  journals^  when  in  the  Tufcan, 
Portuguefe'y  Svjedijhy  Imperial^  American^  and  Britijh  Scr- 
vicey  -in  each  of  ^uh^ch  he  bore  a  Commijfion.  JVritlcn  by 
Himfelf     ^-JO.     5^.     Boards.     Stewart.     1795. 

HAD  we  been  inclined  to  exercife  any  critical  feverityupon 
thefe  Memoirs,  we  mult  have  been  difarmed  by  the  air 
of  good-humoured  pleafantry,  mingled  with  urbanity,  that 
pervades  them.  Our  author,  though  an  American,  appears 
to  have  poflefied,  in  an  eminent  degree,  the  charaderillics  of 
the  Britifli  tar,— franknefs,  gaiety,  generofity  and  bravery.  If 
the  viciffitudes  of  his  life  are  not  oiltinguilhed  by  any  very  pe- 
culiar and  ftriking  coincidences,  they  are  rendered  entertaining 
in  the  narration  by  a  happy  naivete  of  manner  :— we  feel,  as 
we  proceed,  interefted  in  his  fate,  as  for  an  old  and  familiar 
acquaintance  : — we  participate  in  his  pleafures,  and  our  fym- 
pathies  for  his  misfortunes  are  alleviated  by  the  gay  faliies 
which  are  mingled  in  the  terrific  defcriptions  of  engagements, 
wounds,  deaths,  peftilcnce,  and  prilbns.  Mr.  Moore  feems 
to  have  poireiled,  in  no  common  degree,  the  requifites  for 
practical  philoibphy, — a  found  conftitution,— a  fanguine  ardor 
of  temper, — a  promptnefs  and  variety  of  rcfource, — and  a  carc- 
leiihefs  of  the  morrow.  We  would  recommend  this  work  as 
an  excellent  antidote  againft  tbe  fpken.  T\\c  author's  thea- 
trical adventures,  in  charader  of  manager  to  a  company  of 
comedians,  are  by  no  means  void  of  entertainment,  and  are 
interfperfed  with  a  variety  of  humourous  anecdotes: — we 
fubjoin,  with  pleafure,  the  humour  is.  never  oflenfive  to  de^ 
cency  or  good-nature. 'As  a  fpecimen,  we  fekiS:  the  fol- 
lowing— 

*  After  this  fuccefsful  adventure,  I  had  formed  fuch  an  opinion 
of  my  managerical  abilities,  that  1  colleficd  a  company  of  come- 
dians,' and  alter  taking  the  town  in  form,  went  to  open  at  Great 
Mario w,  in  Buckinghamfnire.  I  had,  previous  to  my  going, 
bought  fome  very  good  fcenes,  well  executed,  (in  water-colours), 
which  I  left  until  I  Ihould  fend  for  them,  at  a  printer's  in  Drury- 
Lane.  When  I  had  collected  my  company  there,  and  the  night 
fixed  for  opening,  and  bills  printing,  I  fcnt  for  the  feenes  to  this 
peifon  ;  he  refufed  to  give  them  to  any  ov.t  but  myfcL' ;  lo  I  w  as 
obliged  to  take  a  journey  for  them.  \\  hen  I  came  to  his  houfe, 
I  found  he  only  had  detained  them,  to  fliew  me  what  care  he  had 
taken  of  them';  (I  muft'here,  in  ftricl  juftice,  and  an  invariable 
rule  which  is  adopted  in  this  hiilory,  fay,  that  this  gentleman  was 
from  Ireland  •, — ^at  the  time  I  fay  this,  I  wift\  not  to  be  underftood 

to 
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to  throw  the  fmalleft  fneer  upon  that  nation,  where  I  found  as  ho- 
neft,  hofpitable,  and  well-informed  j^eople,  as  in  any  other  nation  f 
have  ever  been  in  ;)  1  dclircd  to  fee  them,  which  he  complied  with, 
and  in  our  way  up  ftairs,  he  informed  me,  that  having  been,  by 
neglcft,  put  into  a  damp  cellar,  it  had  ftained  and  injured  the 
Jccnes,  but  that  bv  tlic  alfiftancc  of  a  charwoman  he  had  emj)loycd 
for  the  purpofe,  (not  that  he  would  demand  the  half-crown  he 
had  paid  her)  he  was  happy  to  inform  me,  that  they  were  now, 
bv  dint  of  fcouring,  as  clean  and  white  as  my  (liirt ;  petrified  with 
aftonifliment,  difappointed,  and  afterwards  convulfed  with  mirth,  I 
beheld  my  fcenes  tiiat  I  had  to  open  my  theatre  with  the  next 
night,  quite  ftripped  of  ail  traces  of  colour,  excqit  the  canvas, 
which  was  rubbed  aimoft  white;  however,  there  was  no  remedy, 
fo  taking  leave  of  mv  wdl-meanino  friend,  I  returned  to  Great 
INIarlow,  where  I  had  no  other  refource  than  to  inform  the  audi- 
ence of  every  particular,  which  they  exculed  with  the  greateft  good 
humour,  and  I  opened  to  a  crowded  and  wdl-fatiified  audience.' 
p.  193. 

The   petition  from  the  prifon  in  Lancafler  Caitlc    is    too 
characleriftic  to  be  omitted — 

'  To  Sir  Alexander  Thompfon,  Knt.  one  of  tht:  Barons  of  hii 
3Iajefty's  Court  of  Exchequer. 

'  The  humble  petition  of  M.  Moore 
*  Mod  refpe^tfully  (heweth, 

'  That  your  petitioner  has  fpent  the  prime  of  his  life  in  the  navy, 
where  having  weathered  many  a  hard  gale  up  to,  and  through  that 
of  an  a6Ving  lieutenant,  but  not  being  confirmed,  he  is  not  on  half- 
pay.  He  has  been  confined  for  a  debt  he  never  contraiiled,  thefe 
feven  months,  in  Lancnlter  Caflle  prifon,  and  all  through  the  vil- 
lainy of  a  land  fliark,  commonly  called  a  petty-fogging  attorney.  He 
has  kept  a  long  look  out  for  your  lordfliip's  arrival  in  this  port,  and 
hopes  that  your  lordfliip  will  take  his  cafe  into  confideration,  and 
order  him  to  get  under  weigh  as  (a^  as  poflible,  as  he  would  much 
rather  fall  into  the  hands  of  an  Algerine  pirate  thai\  into  that  of  a 
wooden  limb  of  the  law. 

*  And  your  petitioner,  as  m  duty  bound,  will  ever  prav. 

*  lAI.  M.' 

The  benevolent  reader  will  fcarcely  be  unafFecttfJ  bv  the 
fjmple  yet  true  pathos  of  the  concluding  addrcfs — 

'  My  good  friend  atmoft  perfuaded  me  to  relinquiPa  all  the  pl.,ns 
that  I  indulged  for  many  months,  at  the  expence  of  my  pillow,  and 
to  put  to  fea  once  more.     So  true  is  thjt  favina  of  Dr.  Kino, 
"  The  tar  on  land  is  never  at  his  eafe. 
Till  reinftated  in  liis  pork  and  peas." 
*  I  confulted  a  friend,  ho.vtver,  and  he  perfuaded   me  to  e.i- 

dtivour 
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deavour  to  put  one  of  my  plans  in  execution,  and  if  it  failed,  Jf 
could  try  the  main  once  more.  But  alas!  my  plan  could  not  be 
carried  into  efFeft  without  a  hundred  pounds,  and  though  unfkilled 
in  magic,  I  could  fooner  raife  the  d — 1  than  that  fum.  Old  age,  with 
all  its  concomitant  evils,  began  to  ftare  me  in  the  face.  I  confoled 
mvfelf  with' the  hopes  that  I  had  made  fome  friends,  but  my  mind 
revolted  at  the  idea  of  pecuniary  dependence.  I  began  ferioufly  to 
think  of  what  I  could  do,  and  now  I  find  that  I  adopted  a  line  for 
which  I  am  exceedingly  ill  calculated — Biography. —  When  I  took 
up  my  pen,  I  flattered  mvfelf  that  I  ftiouid  have  it  in  my  power 
to  do  jiiftice  to  the  generofity  of  fome,  the  courage,  patriotifm, 
&c.  of  others,  and  that  I  fnould  not  be  entirely  the  hero  of  my 
own  tale  ; — but  ficknefs,  difappointment,  and  chagrin  continued  to 
cloud  my  profpes^lis,  and  orreft  my  feeble  pen.  To  attempt  an  apo- 
logy, would  almoft  be  vain,  as  every  line  vrould  require  one.  On 
the  theatric  boards,  I  have  often  known  the  w/V/  taken  for  the  deed^ 
and  if  I  am  fo  lucky  as  Jo  experience  the  fame  indulgence  on  pa- 
per^ I  fhall  then  have  it  in  my  power  to  fay,  that  a  Britifh  audience^ 
and  Britifli  readers,  never  fail  to  pardon,  even  where  they  cannot 
praife.'   p.  26 j. 


The  TFhlmi  a  Ccmedy^  in  Three  J^s.  By  Lady  Wallace.  IVlth 
an  Addrefs  to  the  Public^  upon  the  arbitrary  and  Jinjuji  Afpct- 
Jion  of  the  L'uenjcr  aginnll  its  Political  Sentiments.  The  Se- 
cond Edition.  Offered  to  be  aSlcd  for  the  Benefit  of  the  Hof- 
pital  and  Poor  of  the  I  fie  of  Thunet^  but  refujcd  the  Royal 
Licence.     ?>vo.      Is.     Reed.      1795. 

IN  the  '  Addrefs  to  the  public,'  her  ladyfhip  very  bitterly 
complains  of  the  arbitrary  mandate  which  prevented  the  ap- 
pearance of  her  comedy  on  the  ftage  — 

'  The  ftage  (flie  obferves)  is  the  only  fchool  which  overgrown 
boys  and  giris  can  go  to,  and  did  the  licenfer  permit  more  fatire, 
more  ftntiment,  and  lefs  ribaldry,  outre  pantomime,  and  folly,  to 
appear  under  his  aufpices,  it  would  be  doing  the  ftate  more  fer- 
vice,  than  thus  taking  the  alarm  at  The  Whim  of  renewing  the 
Saturnalia  Feaft.'     p.  14. 

And  could  her  ladyfhip  imagine  that  fnch  a  ivhim  had  In 
it  really  nothing  alarming  to  the  great? — if  fo,  it  is  evident 
fhe  is  but  little  converfant  with  the  fpirit  of  the  times.  In 
part  of  her  remonftrance  to  the  noble  marquis,  her  ladyfhip, 
we  prefume,  entered  fo  much  into  the  fpirit  of  her  own  plot, 
as  to  lay.andc  the  character  of  the  lady.,  and  alTumc  that  of  fome 
plaln-fpoken  inferior.  Witnefs,  the  language  of  the  following 
paragraph— 

*  It 
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i  It  would  be  well  if  the  licenfer  in  his  idle  hours  ^vould  in- 
fne^  the  news-p.pers,  and   ilTue  his  fiat  aga.nlt  private  (lande., 

^nvv revenue — and  rallehooa,  are  ever  n.i^", 

rafcHty  of  ro„,e  news-paper  """.  P-'t^^^';':  ^  Th  °  to  pr«  u. 

inftieated  bv  private  or  political  fpite  ;  t'^""  ^""' ^"J"  '  /     .  .„ 
tSe  follies  of  the  age  ft'om  n.eeting  ridicule  on  the  ftage  :  not  to 

thev    keep,  and   the   deference  ever  paid   to   rank,    may   Fev^nt 
them  otherwife  from  being  made  acquainted  with.       v.i,. 
The  comedy  itfelf,  thoughbarren  of  incident,  ^"^^^^^'^^^ 

vivid  flalhes  of  wit,  and  h^^^r /^''-f'ThXvrm  had  bf^^^ 
the  whole,  we  make  no  doubt  that  if  The  Whim  had  been 
permitted'to  appear  upon  the  flage,  it  -ould  have  been  a    a 
?ourite  with  the  public.    In  a  piece  intended  for  Public  repre 
fentaion,  we  confuler  all  political  fentiments  and  allufions  as 
ut^  1  '  mproper,-tending  only  to  increafe  the  heat  of  parties 
and  ingender  th^  bitternefs  of  ftrife  ;  but  thefe  ^^^  introduced 
'nto  The  Whim  fo  fparingly.  that  the  piece  would  have  fuf- 
fe red  nothing  from  their  omitrxon.   What  then  could  influence 
the  noble  cenfor  of  our  public  amufements,  and  his  honourable 
deputy,   to  rejeft  it  ?-Perhaps   the  following  extraas  may 
throw  fome  light  upon  the  fubjed— 

«  Fag.  Pray,  what  is  his  meaning  of  making  the  fervants  mafters 

for  a  whole  day  ?  . .  ^  ,,        •     .      •         <■ 

<■  Nell  I  heard  him  tell  iVIifs  Julia,  that  old  folks— in  the  days  ot 
Adam,  I  fuppofe,  when  mafters  were  no  worfe  than  their  fervants- 
thatto  make  each  contented  with  their  fituation,  they  had  cue  day  s 
holiday  every  year,  which  they  called  the  Feaft  ot  Satin. 

'  Fa^  Satin  !— oh,  he  fe;ifts  beft  in  modern  times— he  gene- 
raUy  feafts  with  our  mafters  every  day— but  he  called  it  to  me  the 

Ytiiioi  Satin-Ally.  ^, 

*  Nell  Ave,  that  is  his  name  ;  and  a  very  .enfible  wort.^.y  tel- 
low  he  muft'have  been,  for  he  allowed  no  dillinclion  of  perfons. 
Knowing  that  the  man  is  often  better  than  the  mafter,  he  made  him 
marter  tor  one  day ;  and  our  old  lord  is  lo  madly  tuna  ut  o.d 
faQiions,  that  he  meins  to  be  Mr.  Satin  tor  to  day. 

'  /Vif.  Lord'   dear  Nell,  we  Ihall  io  enjoy  ouifelves  — I  flmll 
Crit.  Rev.  Vol.  XVI.  January,  1796.         E  have 
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have  a  ball  and  fupper — the  very  beft  wines,     I  fliall  make   Co 
pretty  a  gentleman! — Shan't  I,  my  clear? 

'  Nell.  That  yon  will — none  of  your  degenerate  wr(hy-\vafhyf 
fellows,  like  our  debauchee  nebles,  but  a  fine,  bold,  dadiing  fel- 
bvv — 

'  Fag.  And  yon,  my  dear  fweet  Nell,  what  a  charming  lady 
vou  will  make  ! — but  then,  fhould  vou  be  as  liberal  of  vour  favors 
as  fome  of  them  are-— odds  heart ! — I  fliall  never  be  fo  much  of  the 
man  of  fafnion  as  to  bear  that  contentedly  ! 

'  Nfll.  I  wifli  from  my  heart  that  this  fafliion  mav  take,  and  be 
followed  by  all  the  great,  a#>d  that  fervants  may  have  a  day  to  lord 
it  every  year. 

'  Fag.  Faith,  then  makers  would  have  enough  in  that  one  day,  to 
teach  them  to  fee!  for  the  miferies  which  their  caprices  and  pride 
eaufe  to  us,  poor  (laves  to  indigent  fortune. 

*  Nell.  But  I  fancy  our  nobles  are  not  fo  good  as  the  ancients 
were. 

'  Fa:^^.  I  fear,  indeed,  many  of  them  would  feel  the  vengeance 
of  their  dependants,  for  their  tyrannical  caprices,  before  the  day 
was  over. 

'  Nell.  Ha  !  ha  !  ha  !  I  cannot  help  laughing  at  the  forry 
figure  fome  of  our  lubberly  great  men  would  cut,  if  thus  level- 
led : 

'  Pag.  You  may  fay  that — for  to  be  arrogant — falfe — in  debt  to 
tradefmen—  to  give  money  only  to  girls  and  gaming— to  defame 
friends,  without  truth  or  humanity,  a  great  man  is  above  minding  ; 
but  it  won't  do,  this,  for  thofe  who  have  their  bread  to  earn. 

*  Nell.  But,  Fag,  I  fear  you'll  never  be  able  to  do  this  part- 
well — why,  you  can't  even  tell  a  lie  with  a  bold  face 

'  Fag.  Nor  can  I,  for  the  foul  of  me,  infult  humble  worth, 
fend  the  needy  away  from  my  door,  or  aft  with  treachery  by  my 
friend. 

'  Nell.  Poor  Fag!  you'll  cut  but  a  humdrum  figure  then,  as  a 


great  man. 


'  Fag.  I  hope  the  thing  will  take  :  it  is  a  ne^^  Whim,  and  like  all 
out-of-the-way  things,  may  become  the  rage  with  great  folks  ;  and 
who  knows,  if  it  does,  but  that  I  may  one  day  be  a    king  !  . 

♦  Nell.  And  I  Queen  Elinor  !  Lord,  how  I  ftiould  change  the 
face  of  affairs !   You  know,  we  females  make  the  beft  of  kings. 

'  Fag.  What  mW^Wf  changes  would  you  make,  my  beauteous 
queen  ? 

♦  ?vV//.  Firft  of  all,  I'd  fee  the  dcfpots  at  the  Devil,  befoic 
they  fliould  ever  fwindle  my  people  out  of  a  guinea,  or  a  barley- 
corn. 

♦  Fag.  Then  vou'd  have  no  allies,  Nell,  for  they  are  ever  ava- 
ricious or  faithlefs.     I  truft,  then,  vou'd  make  peace  ? 

*  Nttl. 
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.    '  NelL  Oh  that  I  would  ;  I  fliould  have  a  fine  pjorious  crop 
next  year,  for  I'd  convert  all  their  fwords  into  plougli-lliares. 

«  Fag.  Then  the  French  would  come  and  gather  it ;  and  I  fup- 
pofe,  you'd  furely  untax  us  ? 

*  Ndl.  No  :— taxes  are  neceflliry  evils.  But  I'd  tax  all  Iux!# 
ries,  gaming,  men-milliners,  men-fervants,  dogs,  and  dollies,  io 
completely,  that  every  one  fhould  be  able  to  pay  for  bread, ,  even 
if  twice  as  dear.  I'd  even  do  like  Queen  Anne— I'd  give  all  the 
money  I  could  mufter  to  .'■clieve  my  people. 

*  Fag.  Bravo,  Nell — But  here  comes  Mils  Julia — fo  I'm  off.'  p.  22. 

'  Nfll.  May  I  prefume  to  alk  the  meaning  of  this  revolution  ? 

*  Lord  Crotchett.  What,  Nell,  do  you  not  difcover  the  moral 
of  it  r — Have  I  not  told  you  that  it  was  an  ancient  praftice  with 
the  Romans,  in  memory  of  the  golden  age  .'  There  was  no  di- 
flinaion  of  j^erfonages— no  diftinaion  of  ranks  :— the  haughty 
patricians,  and  the  proud  partizans,  were  obhged  to  bend,  for  the 
mafters  on  that  day  became  the  fervants  of  even  their  flaves,  ."ud 
heard  them,  with  impunity,  ridicule  their  follies,  or  execrate  their 
corruptions. 

*  'Ndl.  Tliefe  feafts  now,  my  Lord,  would  put  many  in  Eng- 
^nd  in  their  proper  places,  I  pi-omife  you. 

'  Lord  Crotchett.  But  alas,  all  reafon  and  philofophy  are  ba- 
niftied  from  the  world^wf  have,  changed  the  ufes  and  purpofcs  of 
nature,  and  I  do  not  know  what  the  world  will  turn  to  at  lafi:. 

*  'NdL  The\i  fay"it  is  always  turning  round,  fo  it  lurely  will 
come  right  at  laft. 

*  Lord  Crotc/iett.  Thank  heaven^  however,  I  have  efcaped  the 
general  corruption. 

«  Kcll.  Dear,  my  Lord,  I'm  fure  you  are  quite  incorruptible.  I 
proteft,  to  look  ai  you,  one  would  think  you  had  been  born  two 
centuries  ago.    . 

.<  Lord  Crotchett.  Oh,  Lacedemonia  !  Athens!  Rome!  where 
are  ye  now  ?  I  cannot  think,  without  tendernefs,  on  the  deftrudlioii 
of  thefe  venerable  cities  !  All  nations  (hould  have  a  day  of  general 
mourning  for  the  Seven  Wife  Men,  and  religioufly  obferve  all  their 
culloms. 

'  AW/.  Pray,  good  my  Lord,  tell  me  fome  of  their  fafliions  > 
«  Lord  Crotchett.  For  inrtance— when  a  young  gentleman  ftiew- 
ed  an  inclination  to  drunkenncfs,  do  you  know,  to  cure  hiru,  they 
made  his  fervants  appear  drunk  before  him. 

'  iVV//.  Well,  manners  are  fure  advanced  now-a-days,  for  fer- 
vants get  drunk  often  enough  without  being  bid  ;  but  it  don't  cure 
their  mafters.. 

♦  Lord  Crotchstt.  Then,   to  teach  the  people  to  guard  againft 

j^  J  fuiudlt.i3 
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fwindkrs  arid  pickpockets,  and  to  know  all  the  arts  oi  threvjAg-^ 
they  gave  a  reward  to  thofe  who  ftole  with  the  greateft  dexterity. 

'   'Ndl.  Dear  me  !  dear  me!   If  they'd  give  thofe  rewards  now- 
a-dayt>,  what  a  fight  of  competitors  there  would  be,  of  all  ranks  and 
■fik'nominations. 

'  Lord  Crotchett.  Then  it  was  a  fine  leflbn  of  morality,  the 
Lacedemonian  balls ! 

'  a  ell.  Pray  heaven,  my  Lord,  you  may  bring  all  this  into 
fafliion  again. 

.>   '  Lord.  Crotchett,  It  would  be  rendering  a  greater  fervice  to  my 
country  than  any  which  lias  been  done  for  many  years. 

*  Isdl.  1  have  no  doubt  of  it,  indeed  ;  fome  of  the  old  ways  are' 
furely  the  belt. 

'  Lord  Crotchett.  What  are  their  modern  balls,  mafqueradeSj 
and  aflemblies,  but  nurferies  of  gamefters,  loofe  women,  and 
M  retched  hulbands  1  I  wifli  to  recall  thofe  precious  times,  that  my 
(daughter  may  profit  by  them.'     p.  29. 


*   "Nell  and  Fag^  drcjfed  in  high  fajhion. 

*  Fr.g.  Well,  Nell,  have  not  I  quite  the  graces  of  a  man  of 
fafliion  ?  And  now  that  I'm  rich,  ye  Gods,  what  a  fpirit  I  fliall 
have !  As  for  my  extraftion,  no  one  will  mind  that — fome  peers> 
faith,  have  no  better  blood  in  their  veins  ! 

*  "Nell.  And  if  we  judge  by  fome  of  the  nobles,  blood  is  not  th« 
better  for  being  ancient  ! 

*  Fag.  I  cenainly  have  a  noble  air,  for  I  but  juft  ftept  acrofs 
the  ftreet,  and  they  called  me  "  Your  Honor  !"  But  what  delighte 
me  is,  that  I  have  it  in  my  power  to  throw  my  wit,  fplendor,  and 
graces,  at  the  feet  of  my  fair  Elinor. 

*  Nell.  What  !  will  you  ftill  love  me'? 

*  Fag.  Why,  faith,  Nell,  you  have  a  great  fault,  as  times  go  ; 
you  know,  old  women  are  quite  the  fafliion — you  are  too  young. — - 
But,  egad  I  ftiall  pleafe  myfclf;  I  fhall  ever  prefer  the  fymmetry  of 
Venus,  and  the  rofy  health  of  young  Hebe,  to  all  the  fat  Forties  of 
fafhion. 

*  'Nell.  Well,  you  are  right — you'd  change  for  the  worfe,  from 
me  to  an  unfeeling,  avaricious,  old,  artful — and  I  fliall  uot  prove 
ungrateful. 

'  Fag.    Well,  then,  were  I   king  of  Bantam,   emperor  of  the 

moon,  I'd  r;e'er  defert  thee. Biit,  Nell,  do  you  think  we  flia-ll 

be  quite  the  thing  ? 

'  ISell.  La  !  furely  there  is  nothing  fo  eafy  as  to  learn  the  ton  ; 
the  greateft  fool  can  do  *:hat. 

*  Fag.  Now  that  we  are  alone,  let  us  pradife  a  little  :  you 
are  to  be  a  young  married  lady,  and  1  a  young  beau  of  fafliion.' 


(    53    ) 
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R.  Wakefield,  who  has  fo  long  amufcd  his  clafTical  readers 
with  his  '  Sllva  Critica,'  at  length  arrives  at  the  pe- 
riod when  he  can  fay,  finis  coronal  opus.  The  field  of  criti- 
cifm  is  wide  and  extenfive:— each  walk  has  its  appropriate 
merit,  and  appropriate  difilculty.  Mr.  Wakefield's  predo- 
minant objedl  feems  to  be  not  fo  much  to  inquire  into  the 
particular  adjuftments  of  the  different  parts  of  a  literary  work, 
or  the  conllitution  of  a  whole,  as  to  point  out  beauty  of  fen- 
timent  and  expredion, — imitations, — parallel  pafTages, — and, 
occafionally,  improprieties  and  incongruities.  In  this  point  of 
view  his  works  difcover  ingenuity,  and  will  afford  pleafure  to 
perfons  of  taftc  and  learning.  No  man,  however,  can  do  every- 
thing:—and  nothing  is  more  fubje£l  to  the  freaks  of  fancy, 
and  more  likely  to  lead  people  into  miftakes,  or  trilling  re- 
marks, than  conjectural  criticifm.  No  reader,  therefore,  will 
exped  to  find  fuch  a  work  as  the  Silva  Critica  perfed  ;  but, 
with  a  proper  refpe£l  for  the  talents  and  learning  of  the  au- 
thor, will  mix  candor  for  occafional  errors. 

The  prefent  volume  will  have  Icfs  novelty  to  fuch  of 
our  readers  as  have  read  Mr.  Wakefield's  Tranflation  of  the 
New  Teftament:  for  the  fame  criticifms  frequently  occur, 
that  appeared  in  that  performance*  though  illuftrated  by  dif- 
ferent pafTages  from  clafiical  writers.  This  volum^«  is,  how- 
ever, valuable,  not  merely  as  finifhing  the  Silva  Critica,  but 
as  a  kind  of  appendix  to  the  New  Teftament.  One  or  two 
paffages  fhall  be  extra£led  as  fpecimens  of  the  prefent  volume. 

An  ingenious  criticifm  of  the  Reverend  Mr.  T.  F.  Palmer's 
appeared  fome  time  ago  in  the  Theological  Repofitory,  rela- 
tive to  the  crowing  of  the  cock,  Matt,  xxvi.  74. — Air.  Wake- 
field enlarges  on  it  as  follows — 

*  Ay^siiliip  Ei^wvucrs  .•  i.  e.  buccina  ad  fores  prnetorii  crc:>::f,  quod 
iieri  folebat  fub  galii  cnntum :  ficut  veriflrime  interpretatur  T.  F. 
PAiMEU  ;  vir  doftus,  iiigeniofus,  et  omni  hude  cumulandus  ;  .ob 
xo-fi'^-  UK  >iv  all®-  ideoqyc  barbari  homines  ac  nefarii,  verc  vjoi 
aziuMiag,  Q:^  IM  apeaKr.^t;^  KXi  'mam  av^p'^'SSoii  tvjtv'jJi,  ad  iuli- 
tudint s  Novu-  HollanJuv  rtleganuit : 

. fed  fidera  teftes 

Intendunt  oculos. 

*  Nobis  in  animo  eft  fubjicere  quoedam  banc  intcrpretationcm  ;1- 
luftrajuia.     Proptrtius^  \v.  .\.(>i- 

Ei  jam  QUART  A  canit  vcnturnm  CUCCINA  htcevi, 

E  3  *  Conf-r 
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'  Confer  Mavcum^  xiii.  35.  hucanum^  ii.  689.  Cafarem^  B.C. 
iii.  82.  I.  Alex,  ab  Alex,  gen,  dd.  i.  12.  "  Fuitque  pracepto  milt' 
tari  ob/ervatum,  ut  vigiliarum  vices  tub.e  in  castris  per 
intervalla  significent."     WdiQ  Seneca  lihyt&,  ygq. 

'  Per  cognatam  formulam  locutus  eft  Xenophon^  Anab.  ii.  p.  116. 
cd.  Hutch.  TT^pi  TiM^'iiTav  ayopav:  cum  tamen  non  ibi  fuerit  ayo^at 
proprie  fie  dicta:  nam  foUimmodo  qiioddam  diei  tempus  defignaie 
voluit  hiftoricus.  Neque  aliter  in  vetere  cautiuncula  noftris  homi- 
nibus  probe  nota : 

uimi,      WHEN    THEY    RANG    THE    EVENING    BELL, 
Tke  battle  fcarce  ivas  done, 

*  Definant  igitur  cruciari  Chrifiiana  veritatis  amatores,  et  folicite 
inquirere  cum  Lightfooto  noftro,  ad  Matt.  xxvi.  34.  an  Galli  galli- 
nacei  invenirentur  Hierofolymis  :  qui,  fi  fuerint  vel  fub  Pilaii  vefti- 
mentis,  vix  inter  tantos  ftrepitus  et  concuri'us  tumultuantium  mul- 
titudinum  audiri  poterant. 

'  Nee  tamen  filere  pofTum,  alios  dudum  in  banc  loci  explicationem 
incidifle:  quod  te  docebit  annotator  ad  nuperam  Frudentii  editionem 
Romce  curatam,  i.  p.  239.  cujus  verba  fortafse  fuerit  operae  pre- 
tium  coram  lectori  fiftere  :  '•  Merlto  redarguitur  P.  Cajlus  Imtocens 
Jnfaldus,  qui  in  comm.  de  forenfi  Judctorum  buccina  ftatuit, 
CANTUM  GALLI  in  cvangeliis  fortafsc  intelligi  clangorem   fo- 

RENSIS    BUCCIN^." 

'  Hujus  autem  focii  in  hoc  commento  minime,  opinor,  confcius 
erat  amicus  nofter ;  cui  nos,  fi  per  x^ilnv  a^\mv  iicuerit,  maturum 
et  triumphalem  reditum  in  p^triam  auguramur :  nam 

incipiunt  magni  procedere  menfes.'  p.  45. 

The  following  criticifm  is,  in  our  opinion,  juft  and  inge- 
nious— 

*  Ks^ai  Tulv^ia; :  i.  e.  <Tcolv§iav  validam — potentem^ejicacem.  Si- 
militer Ovidius,  Art.  Am.  i.  239. 

Tunc  veniunt  rifus^  tunc  pauper    CORNUA   SUMIT  : 
sudax  evadit,  et  confidens  Jihi.     Idem,  Metam.  xv.  582. 

tihi  en'im^  tibi^   Cipe,   ivisque 

Hie  locus  et  Latite  parebunt  CORNIBUS  arces, 

Cicero,  Div.  ii,  10.     Nunc  commiTiui  agamus ;  experiamurqr.e,  J^  f<if- 
jimus  coRNUA  commo-oere  difputationis  tua  :   i.e.   argumenta  vali- 
diora.     Hine  intelligendus  eft  Ovidius^  Amor.  iii.  11.  6. 

F'icimus,  et  domitum  pedibui  calcamiis  Amo'rem  : 
F'enerunt  capiti  coRNUA  /era  meo  : 
i.  e.  fpiritus — robur — vifloTia.     Confulas  fchlinjlem  Nicandri^  ad 
Alexiph.  31.     'E.lcg^nicr  Valerius  Flaccus,  viii.  72. 

Clu^s  freta  Jdrl'-e  tuo  'DoyiVlyqua  nubila,   OOKNU,"    P.  62. 

Mr. 
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Ml'.  Wakefield,  If  we  iecollc6l  rightly,  has  taken  notice  of 
ISIark  xxii.  44,  in  his  Evidences  of  Chriitianity. — He  enlarges 
Ills  remarks  as  follows — 

'  Kaj  y£V0j(«c£v©-  ev  aywvia e-jsti  t*;:'  y'^y. 

*  Hunc  locum  traiflamus  etiam  in  fecf.  xxxv.  ei  '^  fxf^" 
dandl  profertur  exemplum,  ficut  memini,  alicubi  in  ..idi. 
Anglicise  et  in  Hoi::aitlu  ^^^av&f^•^7aJ'iJl'!i)  de  Lazarett,  p.  ,3.  Quas 
nobis  adhuc  obveneruut,  vel  orationem  hiijufce  commatis  llliiftran- 
tia,  vel  fcntentiam,  utpotc  fummopcrc  notabilem,  libet  hie  appo- 
iiere. 

'  Irencfus,  AAv.  Hair,  iii,  52.  a?''  av  I^uje  ^^o/x<o-ai  aifx.ai^  : 
undc  fufpicari  non  immerito  poillimiis,  illud  u;  ei  in  evivigel':Jt<-e 
textu  antiqiiitus  elFe  interpolatum  :  nee  repiignat  Throdoreti  teilinvo- 
nium  in  Pfalm.  xv.  7.  de  Chrijlo  :  S^EiXiao-a-.V  -srafa  to  fsraS^, 
xau,  i^^uicravlx  SfO/zCjjj  oufJLxl'.q,  ayyt'Kog  'apony.dxv  i/'ZEjlvfi^cv:  et 
ad  eundcm  modum  locutum  vidv.'ai  in  I'falin.  liv.  6.  ut  lirna^us 
■etiam,  in  Latin,  iiiterp.  iv.  69.  p.  368.  ed.  Oxon. 

*  Unam  interpretationein  loci,  quam  dudiim  propofuimus  L  c. 
prxclare  niuuit  Ovidiusy  INIet.  ii.  360. 

■ at  inde 

Sangui>ie/E  mananty   tanquam   D£  vulnere  GUTT.t. 

Appofitc  Lucanus^  de  homine  h(€viorrhoidis  dentibus  percufli,  Pharf. 
ix.  Sii. 

Sanguis  erant  lachrym.e. 

Adeas  etiam  Lucretium^  v.  11 28.  Ennium  apud  Non.  in  fonerc  ; 
Livium^  xxyii.  5,  14.  Fir^ilium,  yEn.  ii.  582.  Homain:'.^  Od.  T. 
204.  et  fcJwUum  in  ApollMiium  Rhodium^  i.  1261.  Senr-cam^  epjll. 
xi.  fub  init.  Philof,) atum^  v.  35.  init.  Et,  fi  corpoream  Chrl/ii 
imbecillitatem  una  confidei"emus,  et  eximiam  animi  legritudinem, 
quid  mirum  fit,  majorem  adeo  effe^i^um  evenilTe,  ut  vel  fangui: 
eriimperet  Y>ro  fudorc  ?  nam  inter  eos  nomen  noilriim  prohtcmur 
ipfi,  qui  ad  naturalem  diclionum  poteftatem  revocant  facri  Icripto- 
fis  verba.'   r.  71. 

The  peculiar  force  01  wliat  the  critics  call  the  sn^ariKov  or 
ronjcqucntial  ha,  of  which  the  Socinian  writers  have  availed 
themfelveo,  Is  properly  noticed  by  Mr.  Wakefield  ;  but  \re 
think  fome  of  his  clalTical  quotations  by  no  means  parallel, 
particularly  Horn.  Od.  0.  5S0 — 

'  Toy  h  hot  fjtsv  Tsv^av,  CTTSKKxiravTO  o*  oM^^ov, 
AvS^^oi;,  'INA  Jicrt  )cai  unrcijcsvot^rj  aoiln.* 

5till  lefs  appropriate  is  the  pafTagc  from  Juvenal — 

' 1  demens,  et  faevas  curre  per  Alpes, 

XJx  pucris  piaceas,  et  deelamaiio  iias.' S/^t.  k,  16*^. 

E  4  Th<| 
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The  following  is  an  inftance  of  Mr.  Wakefield's  conjeflural 
ciiticifm  — 

'  Evandrum  ex  iiumili  tecto  lux  fufcitat  alma, 
Et  MATUTiNi  volucrum  fub  culmine  cantus.' 

ViRG.  JEx.  vi\\.  455. 

Mr.  Wakefield  propofes  the  following  corre£lioii— 
*  Evandrum  ex  humili  lecto  lux  fufcitat  alba, 
Et  MATUTixos  volucrum  fub  culmine  cantus.' 

This  paflage  is  ingenioudy  illuftrated  by  numerous  quotation*, 
more  particularly  from  that  beautiful  pafTage  in  Sophocles— 

'n?  r\iMiv  y\h  AAMnPON  «Moy  2EAA2 
EHA  KINEI  (pkyaxT    OPNIGIIN  <7a<pr). 

While  we  acknowledge  the  merit  of  this  work,  we  muft  at 
the  fame  time  confefs  we  frequently  differ  from  the  learned  au- 
thor, both  as  to  his  matter  and  his  manner  : — the  flyle  is  affe<5t- 
edly  claflicai, — more  than  a  criticc-theological  work  need  be, 
and  is  fometimes  not  very  elegant,  nor  always  accurate.  The  ge- 
neral rule  for  Latin  compofition,  too,  that  the  word  which  go- 
verns fhould  be  placed  after  the  word  t,hac  is  governed,  fo  that 
the  verb  (iiould  be  more  commonly  at  the  end  of  the  fentence, 
is  too  generally  reverfed  ;  and  we  cannot  forbear  adding,  thai, 
though  fuch  terms  as  ajlni^  and  furdi  afelli,  might  accord 
with  the  language  of  James  the  Firft's  reign,  and  the  high  • 
tone  of  the  critics  of  former  times,  yet  they  fuit  not  the 
liberality  of  the  p'-efent  ;  and  whether  applied  to  the  author 
of  Mifcelianea  Critica, — the  trinitarians, — or  Thomas  Paine, 
—  certainly  add  no  ernbellifhment  to  Mr.  Wakefield's  writings. 

While  we  fay  this,  we  would  be  among  the  firfl  to  do  juflice 
to  Mr.  Wakefield's  abilities,  and  to  admire  the  ingenuity  and 
learning  of  the  5ilva  Critica. 

T'he  Real  Origin  of  Go'vernment.  By  fohn  Whitaker^  B.  JD, 
Reilor  of  Ruan  Lanyhorncy  Cornwall,  ^vo.  is,  6d.  Stock- 
dale.      1795- 

1  OHN  Whitaker  is  in  a  very  great  paffion,  and,  like  other 
J)  men  in  a  very  great  paffion,  bounces  out  every  thing,  with- 
out confidering  what  confequences  m^av  be  drawn  by  a  cool 
byftancier  from  his  unguarded  language.  He  raves  at  the  French 
republic, — at  the  Greek  and  Roman  republics, — at  all  repub- 
lics ;  is  a  violent  aflerter  of  divine  right ;  and  fo  furious  is  he 
for  this  his  divine  form  of  government,  that  he  {hakes  by  his 
arguments  every  throne  in  the  world,  and,  if  he  had  the  power, 
would  be  more  to  be  dreaded,  than  the  French  convention 
with  its  famous  decree  againft  the  rights  of  furrounding  na- 
tions.  The  origin  of  government  is  traced  up  to  God.  In  the 

cre:;tio.n 
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creation  of  our  firft  parent,  the  woman  was  made  fubjcft  to 
h\m  ;  and  Adam  was,  of  neceffity, '  at  once  the  father  and  the 
king  of  his  children.'  '  Government  then,  fays  our  author,  is 
all  divine,  divine  in  its  origin,  divine  in  its  energies,  and 
claiming  obedience  from  the  confcience  of  man,  m  the  name 
of  its  divine  cftahlifher.'  ,  .      r    •         1    . 

The  reader  perhaps  is  willing  to  allow  this,  feeing  that 
no  fociety  can  cxill  without  {government,  and  tacitly  claiming 
for  liinfe  f  fome  limitations  in  favour  of  the  particular  conlh- 
tixtion  under  which  he  lives.  But  our  divine  is  too  cunning  to 
let  him  off  in  this  manner — 

*  Nor  let  us  hefitate  (he  continues)  in  a  petty  fcrupulofity  of  fpirit, 
aboMt  the  mode  of  government  infiituted  by  God  ;  and  fuppofe  tliat, 
though  government  in  the  abllraa  was  appointed  by  God,  yet  govern- 
ment in  the  concrete,  government  in  any  one  form,  was  not  appomt- 
ed  bv  him.  No  government  can  be  appointed  in  the  abllraft.  Even 
God'himfelf  has  not  power  to  do  this.  Omnipotence  itfelf  muft 
be  batfled,  if  it  fliould  exercifc  its  power  for  the  produftion  of  a 
non-entity.  All  government  appointed  muft  be  exhibited  in  a  reali- 
ty and  fubftantiated  into  a  form.  Such  a  regimen  God  efta- 
bliflied  upon  the  earth,  in  the  perfonal  rule  of  Adam  over  Eve.  m 
the  perfonai  authority  of  Adam  primarily,  and  of  Eve  fecondanly, 
over  the  children  of  both.  Monarchy  therefore  is  the  primary,  the 
natural,  the  divine  form  of  government  for  man.'     p.  a6. 

Hear  this,  Venetians,  Genoefe,  Swifs,  Americans  !  fquare 
vour  confciences  accordingly,— rejeft  your  fooliHi  forms,  and 
bring  vour  government  to  the  divme  llandard.     but,  if  all  re- 
public'ans  are  thus  evidently  in  a  ftate  of  apoftafy  and  rebel- 
lion, the  monarchy  men,  we  fear,  are  not  fo  Iccure  as  they 
may  imagine.     For  let   us  not  quarrel  with  our  author  for 
trifies  i  kt  us  go  with  him  the   whole  length  of  his  argu- 
ment.—Monarchy   is  the   only  form    of  government  to   be 
adopted  bv  men  of  reafon  and  religion.— Adam  was  the  lult 
monarch.— To  fay  nothing  about  his  fucceilbrs  before  the  de- 
luge, Noah  after  it  was  the  lirll  monarch.     The  earth  was  di- 
vided a  few  centuries  after  this  event :  and  then  we  will  iup- 
pofe  that  the  head  of  each  divifion  Recorded  in  the  book  of 
Genefis  was  the   monarch  of  tlie   tract  of  earth  allotied  to 
him.-  What  becomes  of  us  now.?   In  the  inferior  divifions,— 
Great  Britain  fcr  example,— how  are  we  to  edablifh  the  right 
of  a  monarch  to  his  throne  .'  We  will  liere  again  not  contend 
for  trifles.— The  iuil  monarch  we  will  fuppole  to  have  been 
the  regular  defcendant  of  the  head  of  the  grand  divifion  of 
earth  in  which  Britain  is  fituated,  who  could  claim  this  part 
as  his  own,  fince  his  elder  brethren  had  monarchies  affigncd  to 
them  in  other  places.     Now  it  appears  from  our  hiftory,  that, 

howevGr 
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however  well  fettled  the  form  of  governmeiu  might  have 
been,— the  conqueil  of  this  iiland,  by  the  Romans,  overthrew, 
iiot  the  preteufions,  but  the  exercife  of  power  ordained  by 
God  ill  the  proper  dcfcendants  of  our  firft  inonarch. 

Thus  there  is  an  end  of  the  divine  government.     However 
we  have  now  a  monarchy,  we  will  fuppofc  :  but  if  the  perfon 
on  the  throne  did  not  take  his  feat  upon  it  according  to  the 
conditions  eltabliflied  by  our  writer,  we  are  under  as  bad  a 
predicament  as  thofe  who  reject  monarchy  altogether.     Now 
it  is  well  uuderflood  in  the  prefent  days,  that  the  king's  right 
to  the  throne  is  eftablifhed  by  an  aft  of  parliament  palled  in 
the  reign  of  queen  Anne,  which  reje6led  the  heir  of  James 
the  Second,  and  fettled  the  government  of  this  country  on 
the  houfe  of  Brunfwick. — Alas  for  poor  England  !— We  are 
vdl  anathematifed.      Inflead  of  divine  appointment,   we  mufl, 
for,  the  modification   of  our  government,  go  after  ail  to  an 
acl  of  parliament.  However  let  us  not  be  too  much  caPc  down  : 
for  upon  examination,  we  fliall  not  find  that  any  family  in 
Europe  has  better  grounds,  or  even  fo  good  grounds,  to  efta- 
blifli  its  claim  to  the  obedience  of  its  fubjects.  In  France,  for 
example,  there  was  a  monarchy  :  but  in  the  ninth  century  the 
great  ancefiior  of  the  family  of  Capet  would  have  been  very 
much  puzzled  by  our  author's  reafoning,  before  he  mounted 
the  throne  ;  for  the  confent  of  dukes,  lords,  barons,  people, 
can  in  this  cafe  do  nothing  at  all.     In  a  government  of  divine 
appointment,  the  monarch  mud  fliew  his  pretenfions  to  be 
divine,  and  entirely   independent  of  force,  of  fraud,  of  th^ 
aid  of  man  :  and  this,  v.'e  will  take  upon  ourfelves  to  fay,  can- 
not be  done  by  any  monarch  in  the  world. 

We  (liould  join  fineerely  with  our  author  in  inveighing 
againft  the  cruelties  perpetrated  under  the  French  revolution, 
if  by  fome  experience  we  had  not  been  convinced,  that  the 
horror,  which  a  reafonable  mind  would  endeavour  to  excite 
againit  vice,  is  by  the  injudicious  language  of  otherwife  good 
men  frequently  changed  into  cruelty  and  the  moil  ferocious 
paflions.  The  French  are  a  bloody  people.  The  day  of 
St.  Bartholomew,  the  revocation  of  the  edicl  of  Nantes,  and 
the  prefent  revolution,  have  given  too  flrong  proofs  of  this: 
but  it  is  eafier  to  aliert  than  to  prove  that  the  latter  event  has 
been  produclive  of  more  blood  tlied,  than  the  two  former;  and 
much  lefs  can  the  author  be  juftified  in  contrafting  the  pro* 
fcriptions  of  modern  with  thofe  of  ancient  times. '  Liberty,  fays 
he,  has  thus  outdone  in  bafenefs  and  barbarity,  among  the 
French,'  the  moft  horrible  prbicriptions  of  Greece  and  Rome ;  all, 
all  indeed,  that  any  fears,  any  hopes,  any  fermentations  in  the 
foul  of  man,  have  ever  produced  upon  the  face  of  the  earth.* 
1  he  fatal  eifeCts  of  this  revolution  required  no  exaggeration. 

There 
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There  Is  enough  in  them  to  rend  the  heart  of  every  fincere 
lover  of  mankintl. 

We  might  ditmifs  the  work  without  farther  ceremony  :  but 
the  author  comes  forward  fo  boldly  on  the  llrengih  of  his 
name  and  fuppofed  charaaer  with  the  public,  tliat  we  mult 
give  a  farther  fpecimen  of  the  (lyle  of  thit,  publication.  Thus 
he  pourtrays  the  revolution  in  France — 

'  We  have  now  beheld  Liberty  marchiu'r  acrofs  the  realm  of 
France,  in  the  gtiife  and  attitudes  of  an  ancient  Fury;  her  dagger 
died  with  blood  up  to  the  very  hilts,  her  robe  trailing  in  a  ftream 
of  blood,  and  her  teeth  favagely  gnawing  the  heart  of  a   noWe. 
Clofe   behind  her  we  have  i'ccn  Republicaiiifm,  that  Caliban  of 
man's  own  creation,  ftalking  with  a  grin  of  ghaftly  fatisfaftion  over 
a  murdered  king,  a  murdered  queen,  a  murdered  princefs  the  filler 
of  both  ;  and  fixing  its  throne  of  equality  forfooth  !  upon  myriads 
of  butchered  fubjedls.      We   have  feen   Infidelity  coming  behind 
them,  advancing  at  firft  with  the  mafk  of  Proteftantifm  upon  his 
face,  then  chanaing  it  for  the  ma(k  of  general  toleration  and  equal 
cncouragement,%ut  finally  cafting  ofir  both  with  the  impudence  of 
oonfefied  hypocrify,  (liovving  hi:,  own  features  in  their  full  defor- 
mity to  the  eye,  fearing  all  Chiiftendom  with  the  frightful  view, 
and,  while  angels  looked  down  undoubtedly  with  horrour,  fwmping 
with  his  clove^ii  foot  upon  the  crofs  of  Chrlft.     At  the  clofe  of  all 
we  have  feen   even  Atheifm,  that  rwin-brothcr  to  Infidelity,  ftill 
more  a  monfter  in  form  than  Infidelity  itfelf,  rearing  his  forehead 
fcarred  with  the  thunders  of  heaven,  yet  madly  rearing  it  as  in  de- 
fiance of  them,  but,  on  hearing  them  begin  to  mutter,  flninking 
away  from  view,  and  hiding  himfelf  again  under  the  garments  of 
Infidelity  ;  ready  to  come  forth  a  fecond  time  from  them,  and  a 
fecond   time  blaft  the  face  of  the  creation  with  his  appearance. 
We  have  feen  all  thefe  figures  moving  before  us,  as  in  a  magick 
lanthorn.     Infidelity  is  now  enthroned  with  Liberty  on  her  right 
hand  and  Republicanifm  on  her  left,  in  the  very  center  of  Chriften- 
dom,  in  what  ufed  to  be  denominated  the  INIofi:  Chriftian  region 
of  the  whole;  has  there  fet  up  the  reafon  of  idiocy,  in  oppofition 
to  the  illuminated  good-feufe  of  the  gofpel  ;  lb  turning  its  back 
upon  the  very  fun  itleif,  and  bowing  us  face  to  a  farthing-candle* 
r.  48. 

Totheeflay  is  added  an  Appendix,  containing  extraas  from 
Montgaillard's  defcription  of  the  miferable  fituation  of  France, 
printed  with  Italics  and  capital  letters,  to  imprefs  on  the 
reader  thole  facts  whicli  our  author  conceives  to  be  mcfl 
atrocious.  We  were  particularly  llruck  with  one  paiTage, 
both  from  the  fentiment  and  the  mode  of  printing  it—*   Ihe 

KMBLEMS  OF   CHRISTIANITY   were  DRAWN    UPON    HURUJ-EE,  and 
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VnE  AXE  OF  THE  EXECUTIONER.'  If  nothing  wovfc  had  been 
done  in  this  revolution,  we  fhould  not  have  feen,  as  pro- 
teftants,  much  reafon  to  lament  that  a  nation  had  forfaken 
one  of  its  notorious  fins,  and  had  adled  in  compliance  with 
the  fecond  commandment. 

Upoii  the  whole,  we  recommend  to  our  author  to  reconfi- 
<kr  his  pamphlet, — to  calm  his  paflions, — to  remember  that 
}ie  is  a  chriflian,  and, — however  great  may  be  the  vices  of  his 
neighbours, — to  bev/are  left  he  fhould  encourage  fimilar  paf- 
fions  in  his  readers.  For  we  fcruple  not  to  affirm  that  the 
tendency  of  this  work  to  diflurb  the  eftablifhed  governments 
pf  Europe,  if  it  fhould  be  read  with  attention,  and  its  prin- 
ciples adopted,  is  as  much  to  be  dreaded,  as  any  thing  we 
have  feen  in  the  writings  of  Thomas  Paine,  or  the  wildefl 
^leclaimers  on  democracy. 


7hc  Hi/lory  of  the  Clergy  during  the  French  Revolution.  A 
IVork  dedicated  to  the  Englifh  Nation ;  by  the  Abbe  Bar- 
ruely  Almoner  to  Her  Serene  Highnefs  the  Princefs  of  Conti, 
%vo.     ']i..  dd.     Boards.     Robiufons.     1794. 

T>  OTH  the  intrigues  and  the  fuflerings  of  the  clergy  have  made 
^^  lb  diftinguilhed  a  figure  in  the  progrefs  of  the  French  re- 
volution, that  a  work  which  profelTes  to  give  an  account  of  all  the 
proceedings  relative  to  rhem,  cannot  fail  of  being  interefling, 
y^nd  particularly  to  us  of  this  ifland,  who  have  before  our  eyes 
fo  many  of  the  unfortunate  viftims  to  the  pew  order  of 
things.  The  abbe  Barruel  was  almoner  to  the  princefs  of 
Conti,  and  his  book  we  believe  has  been  much  read  here, 
cfpecially  by  the  friends  of  the  royalift  party.  It  derives  its  in- 
terefl,  howevei",  chiefly  from  the  fubje6t,  for  the  abbe's  man- 
ner of  treating  it  is  feeble  and  diffufe  :  and  though  it  is  not 
notified  as  a  tranflation  in  the  title,  the  numerous  galiicifms, 
and  the  whole  tenor  of  the  flyle,  fnew  it  to  have  been  origi- 
nally compofed,  as  indeed  it  was  firft  publifhed,  in  French. 
The  work  is  divided  into  three  periods  ; — the  lirfl  contains 
every  thing  that  v/as  done  relative  to  the  clergy  during  the 
fitting  of  the  firft  national  affembly : — the  fecond  goes  from 
the  beginning  of  the  fecond  or  legiflative  aflembly,  to  the 
lOth  of  Augufl : — the  third  from  that  period  to  their  emigra- 
tion, including  a  detailed  account  of  the  maflacre  of  the 
Carmes,  and  of  the  fuiferlngs,  dangers  and  vexations  of  the 
profcribed  priefls,  till  their  arrival  on  the  hof^itable  fhores  of 
this  ifland, — with  a  particular  and  grateful  notice  of  their  re- 
ception here.  The  account,  our  readers  will  fee,  is  fufhciently 
full;  bi'.t  it  ought  to  be  read  wjih  great  caution,  as  the  rela- 
tion bears  evident  marks  of  exaggeration  and  prejudice- — 
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Some  of  his  anecdotes,  as,  for  inftance,  the  tale  0/ the  r (raffing 
in  the  Place  Dauphine^  are  only  fit  to  embellilh  fuch  Itories  a* 
Blue-beard,  and  difj^race  any  account  that  calls  itfclf  hiftory. 
He  takes  pains  likewife  to  make  us  believe,— what  we  well 
know  was  not  the  cafe,— that  all  the  fulTercrs  were  venerable 
martyrs,  concerned  for  nothing  but  the  exercife  of  their  reli- 
gion,—heavenly-minded  men,  totally  unconncaed  with  the  in- 
trigues of  the  world,  and  eager  to  (bed  their  blood  from  pure 
zeal  for  the  faith.  That  this  too  was  the  cafe  with  fome,  is  noc 
to  be  doubted  :  but  the  deftrudiion  of  the  clergy  as  a  body  was 
evidently  and  ncceflarily  brought  on  by  the  clofe  aflociation 
they  themfclves  had  formed  with  the  riches  ami  power  of  the 
civil  eftablilhment;  and  though  neither  the  injuftice  nor  the 
cruelty  with  which  that  order  of  men  lias  been  treated  in 
France,  can  at  all  be  vindicated,  their  fall  was  certainly  ne- 
ccflary  to  the  eftablilhment  of  the  republic,  as  their  congenial 
influence  had   been   ferviceable  to  the   continuance   of  the 
monarchy.     The  conductors  of  the  revolution  had  indeed  a 
moft  difficult  and  delicate  part  to  adl  with  regard  to  the  pricfts  ; 
and  the  part  they  did  aft  has  tended  more  perhaps  than  any- 
thing elfe  in  the 'earlier  ftages  of  the  revolution,  to  difcredit  it 
in  the  eyes  of  good  men.     It  was  another  diladvantage  to  their 
caufe,  that  the  revolutionary  priefts  were,  we  readily  believe, 
very  little  refpeftable,  and  confequently  could  have  no  in- 
fluence over  the  minds  of  the  people.      The  abbe  indeed 
goes  further-,  and  though  he  does  not  abfolutely  venture  to 
announce  miracles  on  theoccafion,  yet,  like  La  Fleur,  *  he  has 
all  the  difpofitions  in  the  world  ;'  for  he  fpeaks  with  great 
pomp  of  an  Egyptian  darknefs  (neither  more  nor  lefs,  proba- 
bly, than  a  November  fog  on  a  lord  mayor's  day)  which  cover- 
ed the  heavens,  and  involved  (he  fays)  the  town  atid  fpe^ators  in  a 
mournful  obfcurity,   when    D'Expilly   the   firll  conlHtutional 
bifliop  went  to  take  pofTeflion  of  his  fee.     This  prodigy  was 
in  the  evening  of  a  November  day.— Having  thus  fuggelled 
the  qualifications  with  which  the  abbe's  account  is  to  be  taken, 
we  (hall  quote  part  of  his  affeaing  detail  of  the  maflacre  of 
the    Carmes,    that  indelible   llain   in   the    page   of   French 
hiflory — 

♦  The  ruffians  who  advanced  throvigh  the  aveiiue  leading  to  tl:e 
chapel  exclaimed  wi:Ii  vehcnienLe,  Where  is  the  arthbifiiop  of 
Aries }  He  waited  their  arrival  without  any  emotion.  Having  ap- 
proached the  group  before  which  he  Hood  with  Nl.  de  la  Pannouie, 
they  afked  the  latter,  Are  you  the  aichblHiop  of  Arlcb  ?  M.  de  la 
Pamionie,  with  his  e\es  caft  down  and  his  hands  joined  before  his 
breafl,  made  no  anfwer.  Then  turning  to  M,  Dillau  they  faid, 
*'  You  then,  villrAn,  arc  the  archbifhop  of  Aries." — *'  Ves,  geu- 
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ttemen,  I  nm  the  archbifiiop." — "  Ah,  villain  !  it  is  you  who  have 
occafioned  the  effufiou  of  fo  much  patriotic  blood  in  the  town  of 
Aries."—  "  Gentlemen,  I  am  not  confcious  of  ever  having  done 
any  injuiy  to  any  perfon." — "  Very  well,"  replied  one  of  the  ruf- 
fians, "  I  am  now  gcJiiig  to  do  you  one,"  and  in  fpeaking  dif- 
charo-ed  a  blow  with  his  fabre  on  the  archbifliop's  head.  The 
archbilhop  flill  {landing  immoveable  over  againft  his  affaflin  waits 
for  a  fecond  blow  without  uttering  a  word.  Another  luffian  with  a 
fecond  blow  wounds  him  in  the  face.  The  prelate  ftills  keeps  his 
feet  without  fpeaking  a  word,  and  without  any  other  motion  but 
raifirtg  his  hands  to  his  wounded  face.  A  third  blow  on  the  head 
brought  him  to  tlie  ground  :  by  extending  his  arm  he  endeavoured 
to  break  his  fall.  He  was  no  fooner  fallen,  than  a  ruffian  armed 
with  a  pike  plunged  it  into  his  breafl  with  fo  much  violence,  that 
its  iron  head  could  not  be  withdrawn.  The  ruffian  clapping  his  foot 
on  the  body  of  I\I.  Dillau,  took  his  watch  out  of  his  pocket,  and 
held  it  up  triumphantly  to  his  companions  as  the  reward  of  his  great 
atchievmeent. 

'  At  the  time  the  gate  of  the  garden  was  forced  open,  fifteen  or 
twenty  of  the  voungeft  priefts  had  made  ufe  of  the  opportunity  to 
make  their  efcape  over  a  wall  of  moderate  height  towards  the 
neio-hbourino-  houfes.  Many  of  them  however  returned,  and  again 
joined  the  company  of  the  confeflbrs,  on  reflection  that  their  ef- 
cape might  render  the  ruffians  more  furious,  and  ufe  greater  cruelties 
to  thofe  whom  they  left  behind.  To  prevent  the  efcape  of  the 
others,  a  fentinel  was  here  placed,  with  a  piftol  in  one  hand  and 
a  fabre  in  the  other,  who  threatened  inilant  death  to  every  one  who 
approached  that  wall.  ■'. 

'  On  feeing  the  archbifliop  fall,  the  garden  refounded  .with  the 
homd  foncT  of  the  cannibals,  with  the  ferocious  exclamations  of  the 
Marfeillois,  dictated  bv  rage  and  fury,  and  with  the  ani  of  arms. 
Many  of  the  priefts  had  at  this  time  taken  refuge  in  the  chapel, 
where  in  filent  prayer  they  oirered  up  their  fouls  to  God,  and  await- 
ed the  ftroke  of  death  to  confummate  the  laft  facrihce  of  theji" 
lives.  A  part  of  the  aJTafiins  here  laid  fiege  to  them.  By  dif- 
charging  their  mufMets  and  piftob  at  the  kneeling  victims,  they 
killed  fome,  and  fprinkled  others  with  the  blood  of  their  brethren. 
In  fo  fmall  a  fpace  the  dead,  the  dying  and  the  woundt^d  fell  in 
confufion  on  one  another,  and  on  the  pavement,  covered  with 
blood.  The  bifliop  of  Eeauvais  was  in  the  middle  of  this  chapel 
and  on  his  knees  when  he  received  a  ball  in  his  thigh.  His  friends 
who  faw  liim  fall  thought  him  dead.  ^^lany  other  vi>SimD  fell  at 
the  fame  time  in  that  holy -fancluary.  ?»I.  de  la  Pannonie  had  re- 
tired to  this  place  after  the  murder  of  the  archbifliop  of  Aries.  '•  I 
can  atteft  with  truth,"  fays  he,  "  that  I  never  heard  the  fmallell 
complaint  from  any  one  of  thofe  whom  I  faw  murdered  before  my 
eyes." 

'  '  The  other  aflaffuis,  drunk  witli  blood  and   with  rage,  had  a 
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more  open  field  for  the  exercife  of  their  favagc  cruelty  in  purfuin^ 
the  priefts  difperfed  in  the  gr.rden.  Of  thefe  fomc  they  difpatched 
with  their  mu/1  cts  and  piftols,  others  fell  by  their  fabres,  or  were 
run  through  \\\\.\\  their  pikes,  without  any  diftiuiftiou  of  the  voune, 
the  aged,  or  the  infirm  :  in  a  word,  they  were  fo  many  innocent 
victims  delivered  over  to  the  more  than  favage  ferocity  of  twenty 
tvgers  thirllin"  for  human  blood.'     Part  iii,   p.  6j.. 

This  proniift  uous  maflacre  was  foon  flopped  however  bv  a 
commillaiy  from  rlie  ledlion,  who  caufed  the  aflallination'  to 
be  conducted  in  a  move  regular  and  methodical  manner.  J'or 
this  purpofcj  they  ordered  the  vidims  into  -the  church,  and 
they  took  rcfusre  either  within  the  rails  of  the  high  altar,  or 
in  the  choir  behi:ui  it :— the  aflaflins  then  e(l.xblifhcd  a  fort  of 
tribunal  in  the  corridor  near  the  garden,  to  which  the  priefls 
were  called,  one  by  one,  and  had  the  fingle  interrogation  put 
to  them — '  have  you  taken  the  oath:' 

*  At  this  moment  a  profound  fdence  took  place.  What  a  ftrauTe 
compound  are  thofe  tyger^  whom  we  ftill  call  men  1  The  filence  was 
otciifioned  by  the  arrival  of  the  biihop  of  Bcauvais,  whom  hisadaiiins 
brought  in  with  the  appearance  of  refpecT:  and  compaffion  :  they 
placed  him  on  a  mattrafs,  feemingly  with  an  intention  of  dreffing 
his  wounds.  His  brother,  the  refpet.^able  bifliop  of  Saintes,  waa 
yet  ignorant  of  his  fate.  On  entering  the  choir  he  was  heard  to 
fay,  "  Where  is  my  brother  ?  O  my  God  !  permit  me  not  to  be 
feparated  from  him."  Abbe  Bardet,  who  had  heard  the  exclama- 
tion, ran  with  hafte  to  the  wounded  prelate,  and  offered  him  every 
afliftance  due  from  then-  former  intimate  friendfliip.  He  was  not 
fuffered  long  to  remain  with  him.'  Ibid.  p.  72. 


*  The  bifliop  of  Saintes  was  one  of  the  laft  who  was  called  on. 
Providtnce  fcemed  fo  to  difpofe  that  he  fliould  enter  heaven  but  a 
moment  before  his  brother.  The  friendfliip  which  imited  them 
was  that  true  fraternity,  which  no  diflenfion  ever  violated  :  it  was 
the  fiicndfliip  of  thofe  faints  who  flied  their  blood  to  follow  the 
Lord,  who  defpifing  the  grandeurs  of  the  world,  arrive  together  in 
the  kingdom  of  heaven.  It  is  good,  it  is  fweet  for  brothers  thus  to 
live  together.  Peter  Lewis  de  la  Rochfoucault,  bifliop  of  Saintes, 
was  no  fooner  dead,  thin  the  ruffians  rufliing  into  the  church,  cried 
out,  "  Where  is  Fiancis  Jofeph  de  h  Rochfoucault,  bifliop  of 
Beauvaisr"  The  national  guards  on  duty  made  no  anfwer,  but 
opening  their  ranks,  the  banditti  faw  the  bifliop  lying  on  his  mat- 
trafs where  they  h::d  pi  ccd  him.  He  anfwered  then),  "  I  do  not  re- 
iufe  to  go  to  die  like  the  others  ;  but  you  fee  it  is  not  poflible  fur 
me  to  walk  :  1  humbly  crave  that  you  will  have  the  charity  to 
afllft  me  to  go  to  the  place  where  I  am  called."  The  ruffians  with 
fonie  appearance  of  humanity  and  even  refpedt  railed  bim  by  the 
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arms,  and  affifled  him  to  trail  himfelf  to  the  garden  gate.     He  was 
one  of  the  laft  that  was  executed  there. 

*  This  fcene  of  butchery  had  continued  for  three  hours.  During 
all  which  time  the  inhabitants  of  Paris  ftupefied  with  fear  and 
aftoniihirient,  liad  never  made  one  effort  to  put  a  flop  to  the  out- 
rages. The  commifiion  of  the  commifTary  of  Luxembourg  Teem- 
ed rather  to  prefide  at  the  executions  than  to  prevent  them  :  the  na- 
tion?.! aflembiy  to  which  the  news  of  the  diforders  was  carried, 
x^'ould  not  vouchfafe  even  to  take  the  matter  into  confideration. 
The  mob,  who  are  often  delighted  with  blood,  though  they  have 
no  intereft  in  fnedding  it,  had  flocked  in  great  crouds  to  the  Ab- 
bey, where  the  conftitution  had  its  miferable  vidlims,  as  religion 
had  its  martyrs  at  the  Carmes.  When  the  gates  were  opened  at 
this  latter  place,  the  number  of  perfons  waiting  to  be  admitted  in 
the  court  of  the  church  was  not  great,  but  it  confifted  of  the  very 
dregs  of  the  people.  Whether  this  was  owing  to  the  horror  con- 
ceived for  the  difgufting  atrocity  exercifed  againft  men,  whofe  in- 
nocence was  well  known,  or  to  fome  latent  fparks  of  refpeft  ftill 
preferved  for  the  lacYed  charafter,  or  finally  to  the  circumflancc 
of  the  gates  being  kept  fhut,  we  will  not  undertake  to  determine. 
Accefs  was  no  fooner  given,  than  they  ruflied  in  to  plunder  the 
dead  bodies,  to  infult  them,  and  to  enjoy  the  favage  pleafure  of 
feeing  them  buried  in  blood. 

*  One  part  of  the  affaffins  paraded  through  the  Luxembourg  to 
the  notes  of  the  horrible  Carmaniole,  which  had  refounded  from 
every  quarter  during  the  time  of  the  mafflicre,  brandilhing  in  token 
of  triumph  their  pikes  and  fabres,  which  like  their  hands  and  cloaths 
were  ftill  reeking  with  human  gore.  Another  body  of  them  join- 
ed the  infamous  gendarmes  in  the  church,  to  celebrate  with  them 
during  the  night  the  infamous  exploits  of  the  day  in  finging  and 
drinking.  In  the  midfl  of  thefe  orgies  by  the  psle  light  ot  their 
flambeaux,  a  voice  is  heard  from  a  nitch  in  the  wall  of  the  church, 
and  a  human  figure  covered  with  blood  appears  on  the  top  of  a 
ladder  which  ftood  againfl  the  wall.  It  was  M.  Loflande,  who 
after  receiving  feveral  wounds  had  efcaped  from  the  firft  carnage 
in  the  garden,  and  finding  means  through  the  tumult  and  confufion 
to  get  into  the  church  before  the  reft,  had  taken  refuge  in  that  nitch, 
the  fituation  of  which  he  well  knew.  At  this  fight  the  ruffians 
ftart  up,  crying.  Behold  another  of  the  priefts,  let  us  dlfpatch 
him  :  they  take  their  fabres  and  are  already  on  the  fteps  of  the  lad- 
der, when  M.  Loftande  with  a  feeble  dying  voice  fays,  "  Gentle- 
men, my  life  is  in  your  hands.  I  know  what  I  have  reafon  to  ex- 
petS  from  you  :  but  I  am  oppreiTed  with  a  cruel  thirft.  the  effeft 
of  a  fever,  and  the  lofs  of  blood,  more  dreadful  than  the  fe;ir  of 
your  fwords.  This  thirft  is  intolerable  :  either  give  me  a  gbfs  of 
water,  or  take  from  me  this  remnant  of  Iffe  iniiaitcly  more  infup- 
portable  than  death." 
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<  The  ruffians  feemed  to  be  foftcaed  at  this  addrefs,  when  a 
Voice  was  heard  faying,  behold  here  ? nether.  This  \v..s  INI.  Du- 
bray,  a  pricft  of  St.  Sulpice.  Ho  had  hid  himfcif  between  two 
mattralfes,  where  he  was  almoft  ftiflcd,  and  had  moved  a  liitle  to 
get  fome  air.  The  ruffian  who  he;  rd  Iiim  move,  feized  I  im, 
brought  him  before  the  altar,  and  with  a  ftrokeof  his  fabrt  fplit 
his  feu  11  :  they  hnillied  him  with  their  pikes.  M.  Loftande  from 
the  top  of  his  ladder  was  witiicfs  to  this  fcene,  and  could  expect  hd 
other  lot.  He  defcends  with  difficulty,  approaches  ihe  ruffians, 
and  aaain  repeats  his  requelt  for  a  gi.fs  of  water  or  death,  and  then 
falls  l!i'jn:ing  into  their  arms.  Is  it  then  true,  that  after  committing 
io  many  murders,  there  is  a  limit  beyond  which  human  b:;r!>arity 
does  not  <ro  r  At  the  fight  of  this  prieft  fainting  the  cannibals  be- 
gin to  be  moved,  they  give  him  a  glafs  of  water,  they  carry  him 
to  his  fed  ion.  When  there,  the  hearts  of  the  men  in  office  liill 
tnore  hardened,  refufe  to  hear  him.  The  executioner  who  con- 
ducted hini,  fliockcd  at  their  cruelty,  told  them  that  their  bufin^fs 
was  to  fuccour  a  dying  nian,  and  not  to^yd^e  him  ;  and  now  be- 
come fiMifible.  of  tiie  dictates  of  humanity,  conduced  him  to  the 
fedion  of  the  hofpital. 

'  Among  the  bittereft  enemies  of  the  nonjuring  clergy  theie  were 
fome  who  held  thefe  cruelties  in  abhorrence,  and  endeavoured  to  fave 
at  leaft  fuch  as  they  were  particularly  connected  with.  I  a;ii  gl:.d 
of  an  opportunity  of  doing  juftice  on  this  head  to  the  abb^ 
Grandmaifon,  who  had  taken  the  oath,  and  whofe  zeal  for  the  con- 
ftitution  was  well  known.  On  the  eve  of  the  maflacre  he  mounted 
the  tribune  in  his  own  feftion,  and  with  all  the  warmth  infpired 
by  friendfliip  he  claimed  one  of  the  viaims  ftiut  up  in  the  Carmes. 
This  alone  demonftrates  that  the  rhurders  committed  there  were 
not  the  effcft  of  a  fudden  impulfe  of  the  rabble,  but  a  premeditat- 
ed defign.  The  pathetic  fpeech  of  M.  Grandmaifon  had  no  effc(5l 
on  his  hearers,  who  refufed  to  take  the  fubjecl  'into  confideration.' 
He  was  noore  fucceGful  with  a  national  guard.  He  learned  from 
M.  Grandmaifon  certain  marks  by  which  his  friend  might  be 
known.  The  next  day-  the  gendarme  mixed  with  the  otlier  guards 
at  the  Carmes,  fought  and  difcovered  the  prieft  whom  he  had  un- 
dertaken to  iave*  He  dreifed  him  as  a  fentinel  and  placed  hjm  iri. 
a  court  from  whence,  when  the  bloody  fcene  was  nearly  over,  and 
a  more  exact  fearch  might  he  made,  he  conduced  him  avray. 

<  When  M.  de  I'Epine,  one  of  the  venerable  old  men  belong- 
ing to  the  citablifliment  of  St.  Francis  of  Sales,  was  going  to  exe- 
cution, the  guard  who  condufted  him<  moved  by  pity  and  re- 
fpe6l,  obliged  him  to  Icop  and  to  change  his  eeclefiaftical  for  a  ky 
habit,  and  placed  him  by  the  fide  of  the  comraiirarv,  where  all 
thofe  were  placed  who  !iad  found  means  to"  Interelt  their  guards  for 
their  fafety  without  prortiifing  to  take  the  oath.  The'i:ommiiTa:y 
tired  with  fo  much  carnage  chearfully  concurred  to  fuch  a-ft>  cf 
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commiferation.  This  was  intimated  to  M.  Bardet  by  one  of  the 
guards,  and  on  entering  the  church  with  the  bllhop  of  Saintes,  he 
Itopped  and  faid  that  he  was  not  unwilling  to  die  with  his  compa- 
nions, but  that  he  knew  not  that  he  was  guihy  of  any  crime.  The 
commiiTary,  without  permitting  him  to  finifh,  took  him  by  the  arm 
and  bid  him  ftay  by  his  fide,  where  he  found  fome  other  priefts, 
MefTrs.  Dutillet,  Chariot,  Bertelet,  and  Foreftier.'     Part.  Hi.  p.  88. 

In  all  there  were  maffacred  at  the  Carmes  one  hundred 
and  forty  ;  and  about  thirty  efcaped. — At  the  Abbey,  the  only 
man  who  efcaped  was  faved  in  the  following  manner — 

*  On  his  arrival  at  the  Abbey  he  obferved  amongft  the  commif- 
faries  one  in  whofe  company  he  had  been  feveral  times  at  the 
houfe  of  a  common  friend.  That  friend  not  doubting  the  exile 
of  the  relioious  man,  had  confided  to  him  the  fum  of  fortv  thou- 
fand  fivres.  This  fum  he  wiflied  to  fecure  and  to  reftore  to  his 
friend,  and  for  that  end  delivered  his  pocket-book  to  the  commit^ 
fary.  The  commiiTary  recognifing  the  religious  man,  formed  the 
following  ftratagem  to  fave  his  life.  He  condu-fled  him  into  the 
very  office  where  the  clerks  were  drawing  up  the  verbal  procefs  of 
the  day.  Not  having  time  to  explain  himfelf  farther,  he  placed 
him  at  a  table  and  bid  him  write.  The  religious  man  waited  to 
know  v^hat  he  was  to  write,  and  the  commiffiirv  obfervino  his  em- 
barrafTment,  afTumed  a  fevere  tone,  and  faid,  Write  what  I  ordered 
you,  and  let  if  be  ready  for  my  return.  He  comprehended  the 
naeaning,  and  continued  to  write,  or  to  feem  to  write 

'  The  ruffians  were  contrnuaify  going  in  and  out  of  the  bureau 
boafting  and  rejoicing  at. the  number  of  victims  they  had  flain,  and 
examining  the  lifts.  One  was  wanting  of  the  fixteen  priefts  ;  it 
was  the  religious  man  then  in  the  office  before  them,  and  whom 
thev  took  for  a  clerk.  Thefe  enquiries  were  made  in  his  hearing 
and  in  his  prefence.  The  difappointment  at  the  lofs  of  their  prey 
raifed  all  their  rage.  Seniible  then  of  the  importance  of  the  part 
he  had  to  ad,  he  continued  to  write  with  great  affiduity  and  affeifled 
folicitude  to  fulfil  the  orders  he  had  received.  The  commiflary 
watched  the  favourable  moment  to  return,  examined  the  papers, 
and  ordered  him  to  take  them  under  his  arm  and  conduced  him 
out  as  his  fecretar)-.'     Part  iii.     P.  no. 

The  whole  number  of  priefts  put  to  death  on  the  fecond 
and  following  days  of  September,  the  abbe  ellimates  at  three 
hundred  : — a  lift  is  given  of  the  greateft  part.  We  fhould 
not  omit  to  fay,  that  there  is  a  lively  and  feeling  defcriptioii 
of  the  humane  receptica  the  banlQied  priefts  met  with  in 
this  country,  which  certainly  deferves  the  praife  of  having 
acted  on  this  cccafion  the  part  of  the  good  Samaritan.  There 
were  at  one  time  eight  thoufand  emigrant  priefts  in  England. 

Count 
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Count  Uumford\  Experimental  EjJaySt  PoUtka!^  Economical,  and 
Phdofophical. — EjJ'ay  I.  An  Account  of  an  EjiabllJ))men:  for 
the  Poor  at  Munich.  Together  -Mith  a  Dclu'i  of  vanows 
Public  Meafuret  connefJed  with  that  Injtilution,  which  have 
been  adopted  and  carried  into  Effcii  for  puttirg  an  End  to 
Mendicity^  and  introducing  Order  j  and  uje/ul  Indufry^  among 
the  more  Indigent  of  the  Inhabitants  of  Bavaria.  Zzo. 
Is.  td.    Sewed.     Cadell  rt,'?rf' Davies.      1795. 

WE  arc  happy  in  announcing  to  the  pubUc  the  delivery  of 
the  firll  eltay  of  a  great  political  chara£ler,  whofe  ex- 
ertions for  the  benefit  of  mankind  may  vie  with  thofe  of  any 
perfon  in  this  century.  The  greater  part  of  our  readers,  per- 
haps, have  never  heard  of  count  Rumford,  and  we  do  not  by 
any  means  wi(h  to  flatter  an  idle  vanity,  by  informing  them 
that  he  is  our  countryman.  In  the  year  1784  he  entered, 
with  the  king's  permiflion,  into  the  fervice  of  the  elector  Pa- 
latine, reigning  duke  of  Bavaria,  whofe  confidence  he  de- 
fervedly  obtained;  and,  though  a  military  man,  he  did  not  oc- 
cupy his  mind  folely  with  the  thoughts  either  of  military 
glory,  or  of  increafing  the  comforts  of  his  foldiers  ;  but,  taking 
a  wider  r^mge,  he  endeavoured  to  correal  evil  in  its  fource, 
and  to  provide  for  the  wants  and  comfort  of  the  loweft  clafs 
of  the  people. 

In  the  eflay  before  us,  he  gives  an  account  of  his  mode  of 
introducing  a  new  fyftem  of  order,  difcipline,  and  economy 
among  the  troops, — which  contains  a  variety  of  particulars 
highly  deferving  the  attention  of  every  general  officer.  A  few 
of  them  only  will  the  limits  of  our  Review  permit  us  to  ex- 
tract— 

'  In  the  execution  of  this  commiffion,  ever  mindful  of  that  great 
and  important  truth,  that  no  political  arrangement  can  be  really 
good,  but  in  fo  far  as  It  contributes  to  the  general  good  of  fcciety, 
I  have  endeavoured  in  all  my  operations  to  unite  tl.e  intereft  of  the 
foldier  with  the  interefc  of  civil  fociety,  and  to  render  the  military 
force,  even  in  time  of  peace,  fubfcrvicnt  to  the  public  good. 

'  To  facilitate  and  promote  thefe  important  objeds,  to  eftabliHi 
a  refpeflable  ftanding  military  force,  which  fliould  do  the  leaf!  pof- 
fible  harm  to  the  population,  morals,  manufaftures,  and  agricuhure 
of  the  country,  it  was  necefTary  to  make  foldiers  citizens,  and  citi- 
zens foldiers.  To  this  end  the  fituation  of  the  foldier  was  made  as 
eafy,  comfortable,  and  eligible  as  poflible ;  his  pay  was  increafcd, 
he  was  comfortably,  and  even  elegantly  clothed,  and  he  was  allowed 
every  kind  of  liberty  not  inconfiftent  with  good  order  and  due  fub- 
ordination ;  his  military  txercifes  were  fimplified,  his  inftru<flion 
rendered  Ihort  and  eafy,  and  all  obfolete  and  ufeiefs  cuftoms  and 
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ufawes  were  baniflied  from  the  fervice.  Great  attention  wag  paid 
tcr  the  neatnefs  and  cleanlinefs  of  the  foldiers'  barracks  and  quarters,  • 
and  which  extended  even  to  the  external  appearance  of  the  build- 
ings;  and' nothing  was  left  \nidone  that 'could  tend  to  make  the 
men  comfortable  in  their  dwellings.  Schools  were  eftablifned  in 
all  the  regiments,  for  inftrufting  the  foldiers  in  reading,  writing, 
and  arithmetic;  and  into  thefe  fchools,  not  only  the  foldiers  and 
their  children,  but  alfo  the  children  of  the  neighbouring  citizens 
and  peafants,  were  admitted  grati!,  and  even  fchool-books,  paper, 
pens,  and  ink,  were  furniflied  for  them,  at  the  expence  of  the 
fovereign.'   p.  5. 

He  then  proceeds  to  fliew  various  n^eans  of  encom-agement 
afforded  to  military  indullry :— and  many  of  his  fchemes  may 
with  great  advantage  be  adopted  in  our  own  country.  We 
{hall  fele6t  a  few  inilances  — 

'  Another  meafure  which  tended  much  to  render  the  ntoation  of 
the  foldier  pleafant  and  agreeable,  and  to  facilitate  the  recruiting 
fervice,  was  the  rendering  the  garrifons  of  the  regiments  permanent. 
This  meafure  might  not  be  advifable  in  a  defpotic  or  odious  go- 
vernmeiit,  for  where  the  authority  of  the  fovereign  muft  be  fup- 
ported  by  the  terror  of  arms,  all  habits  of  focial  intercourfe  and 
frienddiip  between  the  foldiers  and  the  fubjefts  muft  be  dangerous; 
but  in  all  well-regulated  governments,  fuch  friendly  intercourfe  is 
attended  with  many  advantagesv 

•  '  A  peafant  would  more  .readily  confent  to  his  fon's  engaging 
himfelf  to  ferve  as  a  foldier  in  a  regiment  permanently  Rationed  In 
his  nejohbourhood,  than  in  one  in  a  great  diltance,  or  whofe  defti- 
iiation  was  uncertain  ;  and  when  the  ifation  of.a  jegiment  is  perma- 
nent, and  it  receives  its  recruits  from  the  diftrift  of  country  imme- 
diately furrounding  its  head-quarters,  the  men  who  go  home  on  fur- 
louo-h  have  but  a  fnort  journey  to  make,  and  are  eafily  aflembled  in 
cafe  of  any  emergency ;  and  it  was  the  more  neceflary  to  give  every 
fkcility  to  the  foldiers  to  go  home  on  furlough  in  Bavaria,  as  la- 
bourers are  fo  very  fcarce  in  that  country  that  the  huibandman 
would  not  be  able  without  them,  to  cultivate  his  grounds. 

'  The  habits  of  induftry  and  of  order  which  the  foldier  acquired 
when  in  garrifon,  rendered  him  fo  much  the  more  ufcful  as  a  la- 
bourer when  onTurlough  j-  but  hot  contented  with  merely  furnilh- 
m<y  labourers  for  the  alfiilance  of  the  hufbandman,  I  was  defirous  of 
making  ufe  of  the  army,  as  the  means  of  introducing  ufeful  improve- 
ments info  the  country.'  p.  9. 

To  promote  thefe  imj5rovements,  every  foldier  had  a  plot  of 
ground  afligned  to  him,  if  he  pleafed  to  cultivate  it,  365 
liquare  feet  in  fuperficies-,— and  garden-tools,  feed,  and  ma- 
Xiure,  were  furniilied  to  him-  from  time  to  time. 

*  This^ 
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*  This  piece  of  ground  remains  his  fule  property  as  long  as  lie 
continues  to  ferve  in  the  regiment,  and  he  ii  at  full  liberty  to  cul- 
tivate it  in  any  way,  and  10  difpofe  of  the  produce  of  it  in  any 
manner  he  may  think  proper.  He  muft,  however,  cultivate  it,  and 
plant  it,  and  keep  it  neat  and  free  of  weeds  ;  othcrwifc,  if  he  (liould 
be  idle,  and  negleft  ir,  it  would  be  taken  from  him  and  given  to 
one  of  his  more  indullrioiis  comrades. 

*  The  divifions  of  thefe  military  gardens  are  marked  by  broader 
and  fmaller  alleys,  covered  with  gravel,  and  neatly  kept;  and  in 
order  that  every  one  who  choofes  it,  may  be  a  fpeflator  of  this  in- 
terefting  fcene  of  induftry,  all  the  principal  alleys,  which  are  made 
large  for  that  purpofe,  are  always  open,  as  a  public  walk.  The 
effeft  \>  Lich  this  cftabliniment  has  already  produced  in  the  fliort 
tir  e  more  than  five  years)  fince  it  was  begiui,  is  very  ffrik- 
j,              much  gre:iter  and  more  important  than  I  could  have  ex- 

r 

*  1  he  foldiers,  from  being  the  mod:  indolent  of  mortals,  and 
fnxn  having  very  little  knowledge  of  gardening,  or  of  the  produce 
of  a  parden  for  life,  arc  now  become  induftrious  and  (kilful  culti- 
vators, and  they  are  grown  fo  fond  of  vegetables,  particularly  of 
potatoes,  which  they  raife  in  great  quantities,  that  thefe  ufeful  and 
wholelbme  productions  now  cor.ftitute  a  very  eflential  part  of  their 
dailv  Idod.  And  thefe  improvements  are  fpreading  very  fall  among 
the  farmers  and  peafants  thrftughout  the  whole  country.  There  is 
hardlv  a  foldier  that  goes  on  furlough,  or  that  returns  home  at  the 
expiration  of  his  tiir.e  of  fervice,  that  does  not  carry  with  him 
a  few  potatoes  for  planting,  and  a  little  collection  of  garden-feeds ; 
and  I  have  no  doubt  but  in  a  very  few  years  we  iliall  fee  potatoes 
as  much  cultivated  in  Bavaria  as  in  other  countries ;  and  that  the 
ufe  of  vegetables  for  food  will  be  generally  introduced  among  the 
common  people,  I  have  already  had  the  fatisfiiftion  to  fee  little 
gardens  here  and  there  making  their  appearance,  in  different  parts 
of  the  country,  and  I  hope  that  very  foon  no  farmer's  houfe  will  be 
found  without  one.'  p.  11. 

We  come  now  to  the  court's  great  object,  the  rooting  out 
of  beggary  in  Bavaria.  He  began  with  Munich,  the  capital  j 
and  an  interefting  detail  is  given  of  the  mode  of  taking  up  the 
beggars, — of  aflcmbling  them  in  houfes  of  indullry, — of  in- 
ilrudling  them  in  ufeful  works, — of  the  changes  produced  in 
their  manners  and  difpohtion, — of  the  mode  of  feeding  and 
raifing  contvibutions  for  them,— and  of  providing  for  thofe 
poor  who  are  not  actually  reduced  to  the  ilate  of  beggary, 
but  whofe  claims  for  relief  are  equally  great  in  the  fight  of  a 

minifter  who  has  the  welfare  of  his  country  at   heart. If 

the  account  is  at  times  rather  prolix,  the  fault,  if  it  may  be 
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called  a  fault,  is  compenfated  by  the  importance  of  the  fub- 
je£l,  which  cannot  be  explained  too  fully,  or  too  deeply  im- 
prefled  on  the  heart  of  every  politician. 

Y/e  were  flruclc  particularly  with  the  attention  which  the 
count  paid  even  to  the  little  children  incapable  of  working. 
They  received  their  dinner  gratis.^  and  three  crcntzers  (a  little 
more  than  a  penny  Englifli)  each  day,  to  fit  ilill  in  a  warm 
room,  round  the  place  where  the  other  children  were  work- 
ing. They  weve  foon  naturally  anxious  to  work  themfelves  j 
and  when  their  age  permitted  it,  they  became  workers.  From 
this  period  their  employments  are  thus  defcribed — 

<  The  joy  they  fliowed  upon  being  permitted  to  defcend  fi-om 
their  benches,  and  mix  with  the  working  children  below,  was  equal 
to  the  folicitude  with  which  they  had  demanded  that  favour.  They 
were  at  firft  merely  furnifhed  with  a  wheel,  which  they  turned  for 
feveral  days  with  the  foot,  without  being  permitted  to  at:empt  any 
thing  further.  As  foon  aa  they  were  become  dexterous  in  this 
fimple  operatioji,  and  habit  had  made  it  fo  eafy  and  familiar  to  them 
that  the  foot  could  continue  its  motion  mechanically,  without  the 
alTiftance  of  the  head  ; — till  they  could  go  on  with  their  work,  even 
though  their  attemion  was  employed  upon  fomething  elfe  ;r-till  they 
could  anfwer  queftions,  and  converfe  freely  with  thofe  about  them 
upon  indifferent  fubjecls,  without  interrupting  or  embarrafling  the 
regular  motion  of  the  wheel,  then,  and  not  till  then,  they  were  fur- 
nifhed with  hemp  or  flax,  and  were  taught  to  fpin. 

<  When  they  had  arrived  at  a  certain  degree  of  dexterity  in  fpin- 
r.ing  hemp  and  flax,  they  were  put  to  the  fpinning  of  wool ;  and 
this  was  always  reprefented  to  them,  and  confidered  by  them,  as  an 
honcurable  promotion.  Upon  this  occafion  they  commonly  re- 
ceived forne  public  reward,  a  new  fliirt,  a  pair  of  ftioes,  or  per- 
haps the  uniform  of  the  eftablilhraent,  as  an  encouragement  to  theni 
to  perfevere  in  their  induftrious  habits. 

'  As  conftant  application  to  any  occupation  for  too  great  a  length 
of  time  is  apt  to  produce  difguft,  and  in  children  might  even  be  de- 
trimental to  health,  befide  the  hour  of  dinner,  an  hour  of  relaxation 
from  work  (from  eight  o'clock  till  nine)  in  the  forenoon,  and  an- 
other hour  (from  three  o'clock  till  four)  in  the  afternoon,  were  al- 
lowed them  5  and  thcfe  two  hours  were  fpent  in  a  fchool,  which, 
for  v.'ant  of  room  elfewhere  in  the  houfe,  vi-as  kept  in  the  dining- 
hall,  where  they  were  taught  reading,  VN'riting,  and  arithmetic,  by 
a  fchool-mafter  engaged  and  paid  for  that  purpofe.  Into  this 
fchool  other  perfons"who  worked  in  the  houfe,  of  a  more  advanced 
age,  were  admitted,  if  tliey  requefted  it,  but  few  grov/n  perfons 
feemed  defirous  of  availing  themfelves  of  this  permiffion.  As  to 
t'';e  children,  thev  had  no  choice  in  the  matter  ;  thofe  who  belong- 
'  ed 
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^  to  the  eftablifiiment  were  obliged  to  attend  the  ichool  regularly 
every  day,  niornip.g  a^id  evtniiig.  The  fchool-books,  paper,  pens, 
and  ink,  were  fiirniflied  at  the  expence  of  the  eftabliiliment,'   p.  71. 

Much  as  we  approve  of  the  greater  part  of  this  work,  the 
count  will  pardon  us,  if  we  point  out  in  this  place  a  fault  in 
his  inftitution,  which  mav  be  imitated  elfewhcre  to  the  great 
ihfadvantage  of  our  race.  Induftry,  without  doubt,  is  to  be  cn- 
couratred  :  but  man  is  made  for  fomethinfj  elfe  befidcs  labour. 
Regard  is  to  be  paid  to  the  faculties  of  his  mind, — to  his  tem- 
per and  dilporition,^to  tlie  health  of  his  body, — and  to  the 
proper  exercife  and  improvement  of  all  his  limbs.  The  change 
from  Ipinning  to  writing  and  reading  is  good  ;  but  another 
change  is  equally  efiential, — from  work  to  play, — that  the  child, 
whofe  limbs  have  been  either  exercifed  only  in  one  particular 
manner,  or  have  been  confined  to  one  pofition,  may  indulge 
hirafelf  in  all  the  pleafure  v/hich  his  youthful  fancy  can  de- 
vifc.  The  two  hours  fpent  in  fcaool  are  well  employed  ;  but 
there  ought  alfo  to  be  two  hours,  at  lead,  in  every  day  given  to 
the  play-yard. — Without  this  Vi  e  make  a  mere  machine  of  the 
child,  and  forget  that  his  age  has  pleafurcs  fuitable  to  it; 
and  that  by  thefe  pleafures  his  miud  becomes  cheerful,  his 
body  healthy,  and  his  limbs  qualified  for  tlie  £xercifes  of  mau- 
hoGci. 

We  <XDuld  with  pleafure  make  further  extracts  from  the 
work  before  us  j  but  we  have  faid  enough  to  excite  the  atten- 
tion of  our  readers  to  an  experiment  made  under  the  aufpices 
of  a  fovereign  prince,  in  a  territory  of  confiderable  extent  :  — 
and  we  could  with  confidence  recommend  it  to  the  notice  of 
our  legillature.  Our  city  maglllrates  may  here  learn  with 
what  eafe  the  many  nuifances,  which  infell  our  flreets,  might 
be  removed.  Our  commanders  in  chief  might  learn  to  pro- 
vide more  for  the  hnppinefs  of  the  foldiery.  Our  country  juf- 
tices  will  fee  that  there  is  ample  room  left  for  their  exertions. 
In  {liort,  every  perfon  above  mediocrity  might,  from  the  ex- 
ample of  our  worthy  count,  be  led  to  lludy,  to  the  utmoft  of 
his  power,  tlie  mod:  important  part  of  political  fclence, — that 
which  contributes  to  the  hcaltii,  the  tafe,  the  comtori:,  the 
indullry  of  the  low^r  clailcs. 

Alcmo'trs  of  the  Reign  of  George  III.      'To  the  Seffion  of  Par  11  a- 
meut  ending  A.  D,  1793.     By  IV.  Bc!/^:im. 

[Conchuled  from   Vol,  XIII.  p.  3 3 1.) 

"XT/E  took  leave  of  this  fpirited  and  well  informed  autlior 

'^  ''^   at  the  clofc  of  his  fccond  volume.  T'lve  fubfequent  volume 

fcpeiis  with  the  proniifing  but  fruitlefs  ilruggles  in  the  parlia- 

1"  4-  ment 
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ment  of  1779,  to  reform  economical  abufes,  with  the  famou^ 
dechiratory  vote  of  the  commons,  that  the  influence  vf  the  crown 
had  increalcd^'Mos  increajing.  and  ought  to  be  dimim  P:cd\  which, 
followed  up  by  no  effort  to  redrefs  the  evil  it  fets  in  fo  ftrong 
a  light,  ftands  on  our  records  3  degrading  and  ufelefs  con- 
feffion, — a  melancholy  and  disregarded  monitor  that  teaches 
us  — 


-to  mourn  our  weaknefs,  not  to  mend  ; 


A  fliarp  actufer,  but  a  helplefs  friend. 

In  the  next  parliament  our  prefent  minifler  firft  became  a 
candidate  for  the  notice  of  the  public,  in  the  affair  of  Mr, 
Burke's  reform  bill — 

*  Amongft  the  fpeeches  which  attrafted  raoftftrcngly  the  public 
attention    was    that   delivered   with   much   grace    and  energ};^   by 
Mr.   William  Pitr,  fecond  fon  of  the  late  earl  of  Chatham,  who 
in  very  early  youth  had  been  elefted  a  m.ember  of  the  prefent  par- 
liament, and  who  now  exhibited  himfelf  to  an  admiring  nation  as 
equally  the  heir  of  his  talents  and  virtues.     "  One  great  objeft,'* 
Mr.  Pitt  faid,  "  of  all  the  petitions  which  had  been  prefented,  was 
a  recommendation  of  ceconomy  in  the  public  expenditure  ;  and  the 
defign  of  the  prefent  bill  was,  to  carry  into  effect  the  wiflies  of  the 
people,  by  introducing  a  fubftantial  fyftem  of  eeconom.y.     Befides 
the  benefits  which  would  refult  from  the  bill  in  this  refpeft,  it  had 
another  objeft  ftill   more  important,  and  that  was  the  redu6liou 
of  the  influence  of  the  crov/n,  an  influence  which  was  the  more 
to  be  dreaded    becaufe  more  fecret  in  its  attacks,  and  more  conr 
cealed   in    its  operations,  than  the  power  of  prerogative."     Mr. 
Pitt  adverted  to  the  extraordinary  objection?  which  had  been  made 
to  the  bill ;  it  propofed  to  bring  no  more  than  20o,oool.  per  ann. 
into'  the  public  coffers,  and  that  fum  was  infignificant,  in   compa- 
rifon  of  the  millions  annually  expended,     "  What  then  is  the  con- 
clufion  we  are  left  to  deduce  ?     The  calamities  of  the  prefent  crifis 
are  too  great  to  be  benefited  by  ceconomy.     Our  expences  are  fo 
enormous,  that  it  is  ufelefs  to  give  ourfelves  any  concern  about 
them  ;   we  have  fpent,  and  are  fpending  fo  much,  that  it  is  foolifti 
to  think   of  faving  any  thing.     Such  is  the  language  which  the 
opponents  of  this  bill  have  virtually  employed.     It  had  alfo  been 
faid,   that  the  king's   civil  lill   was   an   irrefumable  parliamentary 
grant,  and  it  had  been  even  compared  to  a  private  freehold.     The 
weaknefs  of  fuch  arguments  was  their  bell  refutation.     The  civil 
lift  revenue  was  granted   to  his  majefty,  not  for  his  private  ufe, 
but  for  the  fuppoit  of  the  executive  government  of  the  ftate.    His 
majefty,  in  faft,  was  the  tr-iiftee  of  the  public,  fubjecl  to  parlia- 
mentary revifion.     The  parliament  made  the  grant,  and  undoubt- 
edly had  a  rioht  to  refume  it  when  the  preffure  of  the  times  render- 
ed 
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cd  fuch  rcfumption  neceflary.  Upon  the  whole,  he  cor»fidered  the 
prefent  bill  as  clTential  to  the  being  and  Iiuiependcnce  of  this  coun- 
try, and  he  would  give  it  his  moll  determined  funport."  Vol.  iii. 
P.  S3- 

A  large  portion  of  this  volunne  is  em  ployed  in  the  account 
of  India  aflPairs  under  the  adminiftration  of  Mr.  Haftings, 
and  his  fubfequent  impeachment  by  the  houfe  of  commons, 
the  hillnry  of  which  is  refumed  in  the  next  volume,  and  car- 
ried as  far  as  it  had  then  proceedi^d.  The  account  is  written 
with  clearnefs  and  fpirit,  with  a  j lift  and  lively  feeling  of  the 
rights  of  the  injured  Hindoos,  and  a  proportionate  ir.digna- 
tion  againft  injullice  and  oppreihon.  Neverthelefs,  we  cannot 
but  think  Mr.  Bellham  has  deferved  fome  degree  of  blame  by 
taking  up  the  charges  againft  Mr.  Hallings,  and  taking  too 
fo  decided  a  part  in  the  matter  while  the  trial  was  yet  pend- 
ing ;  the  more  fo  as  his  allegations  againft  him  are  founded 
on  the  reports  given  in  by  his  accufcrs,  and  particularly  as 
he  has  made  ufe  of  fome  charges  which  were  abandoned 
in  the  progrefs  of  the  trial. 

The  charatflcr  of  Mr.  Haftings  is  fummed  up  ns  follows : 
and  the  awful  reflexions  on  the  opprefiion  pradl:ifed  by 
Britain  on  thefe  her  diftant  poITeflions  ,  are  well  deferving  of 
the  moll  ferious  confideration. 

'  The  political  character  of  Mr.  Haftings,  on  a  cool  and  im- 
partial review  of  his  conduft,  fo  forcibly  imprefles  itfelf  upon  the 
mind,  that  it  can  derive  little  aid  from  any  adventitious  ilhiflration. 
Daring  in  the  conception,  and  ardent  in  the  proftcution  of  his  de- 
fi(/ns  ;  fertile  hi  refources,  and  relying  with  confidence  and  even 
with  pride  on  the  ftrength  of  his  own  genius,  his  charader  acquired 
a  certain  Ihmp  of  dignity  and  fuperiority  from  the  inflexibility  of 
his  temiier,  and  the  apparent  force  of  his  own  conviction  refpcft- 
incr  the  rcdlitude  and  propriety  of  his  meafures:  to  which  muft  be 
added,  that  in  his  public  difpatches  he  poflefied  the  dangerous  art 
of  giving  plaufibility  to  the  moft  abiurd  and  pernicious  n,eafiirca 
by  artful  and  impofing  glofiVs,  branching  out  fomerimes  into  ftu- 
died  ambig'jities,  fometimes  into  bold  afliimptions,  under  a  per- 
petual external  fliow  of  ingenuoufnefs,  liberality,  and  candor. 

*  The  numerous  individuals  retiu-ning  in  rapid  fuctefiion  from 
India,  whom  Mr.  Haflings  had  engaged  in  his  interell  by  various 
obligations,  contributed  alio  to  enhance  his  reputation/by  the  high 
eulogiums  which  they  almoft  univerfally  beftowed  upon  his  con- 
duct ;  and  in  which,  dazzled  by  the  brilliant  exterior  oi  the  go- 
vernor's adn-.iniftration,  and  unequal  to  the  clear  com  prt  hen  lion  of 
an  extenfive  and  complex  fyfiem,  they  were  probably  for  the  moft 
part  very  fmcere.     The  truth  however  is,  that  this  man,  for  thirr 

6  teen 
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teen  years  the  fcmirge  of  the  Eaft,  and  whom  ignorance  and  folly 
have  prepoueroiifiy  ranked  with  the  Sullys  and  the  Chctbanis  of  the 
Weft,  has  never  been,  and  i:ever  can  beccwne  the  theme  of  dit- 
ctrnino-  and   rationrd  panegyric.     Not   to  fpeak  of  his   total  and 
fiaorant  difregard  of  the  foie  legitimate  end  and  object  of  govern- 
ment, the  happinefs  of  the  governed,  his  condu£l  will  be  found, 
in  almoft  all  its  parts,  and  In  the  choice  and  profecution  of  liis  own 
purpofes,    abfurd,   perplexed,    capricious  and   inconfequent.     His 
conrfe  was  one  perpetual  deviation  from  the  ftraight  and  luminous 
path  of  political  and  moral  rectitude;  and  his  general  reputation 
was  fupported  naerely  by  his  habitual  vigor  of  mind  and  p.erfonal 
courage,   which  \yere  in  liim  intimately  blended,  and  fecned  to 
fSe  on   fome  occafions,  even  to   the  fembLmce  of  magnanimity. 
His  exertions  in  the  laft  war  for  the  prefervation  of  the  Carnatic, 
which  he  had  fo  wantonly  and  raflily  endangered,  were  generally 
asid  juftly  fpoken  of  as  highly  meritorious ;  but  even  in  this  moft 
fplendid  and  boafted  part  of  his  political  ccnduft,  he  could  chal- 
lenge onlv  the  praife  of  a  madman,  who  fires  a  houfe  and  theri 
labors  ftrenuoufly  to  extinguilh  the  flames. 

*  The  admlniftration  of  INIr.  Haftings  has  been  truly  faid,  in  the 
<rIowin:5  expreffions  of  eloquence,  "  to  exhibit  a  medley  of  mean- 
cefs  and  outrage,  of  duplicity  and  depredation,  of  prodigaHty  and 
oppreiTion,  of  the  moft  callous  cruelty  contrafted  with  the  hollow 
affeftation  of  liberality  and  good  faith.  The  fordid  fyftem  of  com- 
mercial policy,  to  which  all  the  arrangements  and  regulations  of 
the  company  are  ultimately  to  be  traced,  was  under  his  government 
carried  to  its  utmoft  extent. — Thus  have  nations  been  extirpated 
for  a  fum  of  money,  whole  tracts  of  country  laid  wafte  to  furniQi 
aninveftment,  princes  expelled  for  the  balance  of  an  a-ccount,  and  a 
bloody  fcepti-e  wielded  in  one  hand,  in  order  to  repjcnifh  the  empty 
purfe  of  meixantile  mendicancy  difplayed  in  the  other." 

*  The  concelfions  of  Mr.  Haftings  himfelf  are  indeed  occafi- 
onallv  verv  large  and  ample ;  for  bis  views  feldom  feem  to  have 
extended  beyond  the  precife  object  which  he  wifued  at  the  moment 
to  compnfs.  The  ruinous  effects  of  Britifii  perfidy  and  Britifli 
barbarity  in  India  are  very  ftrongly  and  diftin£tly  ftated  in  his  letters, 
^ifpatch'es,  and  minutes  of  council.  In  his  mmute  of  September 
2Q,  1783,  he  fays,  "  By  a  facred  and  undevlatlng  obfervance  of 
every  principle  of  public  faith,  the  Britiflf  dominion  might  have  by 
this  time  acquired  the  means  of  itsextenfion,  through  a  virtual  fubr 
miffion  to  its  authority,  to  every  region  of  Hindoftan  and  Dec- 
can. But  the  powers  of  India  all  dread  the  connection. — The 

fubjeftion  of  Bengal,  the  ufurpations  in  the  Carnatic,  the  licenti- 
ous violations  of  the  treaty '^vith  the  Nizam,  the  effecfts  of  our  con^ 
nections  with  the  Vizier,  ftand  as  terribie  precedents  againft  us." 
Yet  as  to  himfelf,  the /'//>««  /uoi^ile  of  the  whole  fyftem,  he  declares 
*  in 
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in  his  famous  Minutes  of  Defence,  "  that  he  had  the  confcious  fa- 
tisfa(^lon  to  fee  all  his  nieafiires  terminate  in  their  defigned  objefts; 
that  his  political  coiulu(5t  was  invariably  rei^ubtcd  by  truth,  jufticr, 
and  good  faith ;  and  that  he  refi^ned  his  charge  in  a  ftate  of  efta- 
bhflied  peace  and  fcrurity,  with  all  the  fources  of  its  abundance 
unimpaired,  and  even  improved."     To  reconcile  thefe  apparent  in- 
congruities, we  are  required  therefore,  by  a  fpccies  of  faith  which 
can  work  miracles,  to  believe  that  there  exilted  in  India  crimes 
without  a  criminal,  opproflions  without  an  opprefTor,  and  tyranny 
without  a  tyrant.     In  fine,  v.-hen  we  confider  with  ferious  attention 
the  orit^in  and  progrefs  of  the  Britifli  government   in  India,  the 
frienddiip  and  generofity  with  which  the  RngHni  nation  was  re- 
ceived and  permitted  to  form  eftablifliments  in  that  country,  the 
black  and  bafe  ingratitude  with  which  thofe  obligations  were  re- 
quited, and  the  unexampled,  unprovoked,  and  unatoned  excefles 
•  which  have  been  perpetrated  on  tlie  princes  and  inhabitants  of  Hin- 
doftan,  is  it  the  weakncfs  of  fuperftition  merely  to  tremble  at  the 
fecret  apprehenfion  that  feme  mighty  vengeance  is  yet  in  ftore  for 
this  kingdom ;  and  to  :\pply  to  Britain  the  fublime  and  terrible  pro- 
phetic denunciations  originally  uttered  againft  the  proud,  corrupt, 
and  tyrannic  ftates  of  antiquity  r  "  Thus  faith  the  Lord  God- — Be- 
hold I  am  againft  thee — I  will  ftretch  out  mine  hand  againft  thee,  and 
I  will  make  thee  moft  defolate.  I  will  lay  thy  cities  waii.?,  and  thou 
flialt  be  defolate,  and  thou  flialc  know  that  I  am  the  Lord. — Be- 
caufe  thou  haft  had  a  perpetual  hatred,  and  haft  (hed  the  blood  of 
this  people  by  the  force  of  the  f.vord  ;  becaufe  thou  haft  faid  thefe 
nations   and  thefe  countries  ftiall  be  mine,    and   we  will   poflefs 
them,    therefore,   as   I  live,  faith  the  Lord  God,  I  will  even  do 
according  to  thine  anger,  and  according  to  thine  envy,  which  thou 
haft  ufed  out  of  thine  hatred  againft  them — and  thou  flialt  know- 
that  I  am  the  Lord,  and  that  I   have  heard  all  thy  blafphemies 
which   thou   haft  fpoken,  faying   they  are  laid  defolate,  they  are 
given  us  to  confume. — I  have  heard  them;  therefore,  when  the 
whole  earth  rejoiceth,  I  will  make  thee  defolate,  and  they  flinl!  know 
that  I  am  the  Lord."     Vol.  iii.   r.  198. 

As  the  trial  proceeded,  Mr.  Belfliam  allows  that  the  orato- 
rical and  overftrained  vehemence  of  Mr.  Burke  (and  he  might 
have  added,  of  others)  produced  an  eftetl:  on  tiie  public  mind 
favourable  to  the  intereits  of  the  accufed  party.  This  efFecl 
became  more  apparent  when  the  caufe  was  protraclcd  to  io 
unprecedented  a  length. 

'  Amongft  thofe  who  had  chiefly  diftinguiflied  themfelves  in  the 
inveftigation  on  Indian  afruirs,  and  whofe  indignation  had  been 
moft  ftronglv  awakened  at  the  difcovery  of  the  enormous  oppref- 
^ou  exercifed  in  thofe  diftant  regions,  was  Mr.  Burke.    .:\greeablv, 

indeed, 
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indeed,  to  the  general  caft  of  his  charafter  and  genius,  Mr.  Burke's 
acutenefs  of  refearch,  and  that  extenfive  knowledge  of  the  fubjec^ 
which  he  had  acquired  by   long  and  indefatigable  attention,  was 
obfcured  and  rendered  in  a  great  meafure  ufelefs^  and  even  perni- 
cious, by  the  violence  of  his  paffions,  and  the  obftinacy  of  his 
prejudices.     Not  fatisfied  with  exhibiting  facts  fufficiently  atrocious 
in  their  own  nature  in  the  fimple  garb  of  truth,  Mr.  Burke  was 
eager  upon  all  occaiSons  to  imprefs  the  public  mind,  and  heighten 
tiie  general  effect,  by  all  the  arts  of  rhetorical  amplification  and  em- 
belliflnnent.     So  little  of  philofophy,  hoAvever,  entered   into  the 
oratory  of  this  famous  fpeaker,  that  the  effecft  produced  upon  the 
public  m'nd  was  direftly  oppofite  to  that  which  he  himfelf  ex- 
pe«fted  and  intended,     Amidil  the  blaze  of  declamation,  and  the. 
thunders  of  inveftive,  the  ingenious  enquirer  after  truth  found  it 
infuperably   difficult   to   afcercain   with  precifion  thofe  points  on 
which  the  charge  of  criminality  refted.     To  the  mofl  carelefs  ob- 
ferver,  it  was  apparent  that  in  numerous  inftances  fa<5i:s  were  dif- 
tCH-ted  and  difjuiled  ;  that  the  moft  invidious  conftruclion  was  ia- 
variably  annexed  even  to  the  moft  indifferent  adions ;  that  every 
thins:  was  fren  through  the  medium  of  falfe  and  artificial  color- 
ings  ;  that  the  dignified  candor  which  gives  weight  to  an  accufa- 
tion  was  wholly  wanting.     His  calmnels  was  fettled  rancor  ;  his 
v/armth  the  phrenfy  of  rage  and  revenge.  Mr.  Burke  had  long  fingled 
out  Mr.  Haftings,  late  governor  general  of  India,  as  the  objeft  of 
Ws  moft  furious  attacks;  but  from  the  circumftances  now  enume- 
rated, the  feelings  of  the  public  were  in  a  confiderabie  degree  ex- 
cited in  his  fit.  or.     Added  to  this,  the  fuccefTcs  of  the  late. war  in 
India,  contrafted  with  the  defeats  and  difafters  fuftained  bj;  the  .na- 
tion in  all  other  parts  of  the  globe,  caft  a  certain  fplendor  around 
the  charafter  of  Mr.  Haftings,  who  had  acquired  the  popular  ap- 
pellation  of  the  Saviour   of  India,   while   to  appreciate    the -real 
merits  of  his  long  and  eventfal  adminiftration  required  a  fagacity' 
and  diligence  of  refearch  for  which   the  inclination,  and  ability 
were,  to  fperdi  in  general  terms,  equally  wanting.     Mr.  Burke  had 
zKo  entirely  loft  the  degree  of  credit  which  he  once  poflefTed  with 
the  public,  by  fianding  forward  as  the  avowed  advocate  and  cham- 
pion of  the  detefted  coalition,  of  which  he  was  indeed  more  than 
fufpecVed  to  have  been  the  original  projetftor,  although  the  bitter- 
nefs  of  his  former  invectives  ao;ainft  the  late  miniftei*  lord  North 
could  not  be  exceeded  by  his  moft  virulent  effufions  agairift  the 
more  recent  objeft  of  his  intemperate  abnfe,  Mr.  Haftings,     In  a 
Vt'ord,   Mr.  "urke  appeared  in  the  view  of  the  public  at  this-  period, 
as  a  man  of  talents  indeed,'  but  totally  deftitute  of  jadgment,  and 
even  of  pi-inciple;  vvho,  a%.iated  by  pride,  fpleen,  and  ambition, 
affecled  to  alFame  the  elevated  charafter  of  a  Cicero,  dragging  a 
delinquent   of  the  firft  magnitude — a   Verres,   to  public  juftice  : 

while 
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rbile  Mr.  HalVinga,  on  tlie  other  hand,  was  rp(;arded  ns  a  n'^an  de- 
i'erving  highly  of  his  country,  and  ivho  had  iVoni  Ircrct  and  fiiiifter 
motives  Ix';-  me  the  unfortut\;ite  objcft  ot  an  unjiift  and  iniquitous 
perfecutioa.'      ^     '    '   . 

'  T!;"  -.'cio  cf  ti.c  Amcricnn.s  to  independence  is  traced 

tliru;..^^^.  W.J  various  events  of  the  war;  and  t!ie  peace,  made 
under  the  aufpices  of  lord  Shelburne,  is  vindicated  as  the 
bell  which  the  exilling  circumftances  would  allow  of.  Pro- 
bably, like  mod  others,  it  was  as  good  as  could  at  the  time  be 
obtained..  We  forget  tliat  one  fide  mufl  fuiT'er, — probably 
both  ;  and  at  the  conclufion  of  years  of  unprofitable  warf'.rc 
are  apt  to  repine,  and  tliinlc  we  have  laid  out  our  money  ill ; 
and  fo  we  have  j  but  it  is  in  buying  wars,  not  in  buying  peace. 
This  volume  is  concluded  by  the  hi'lory  of  Mr.  Fox's  famous 
India  bill,  and  the  confequent  eftablifliment  of  Mr.  Pitt  in 
the  office  of  prime  minifter. 

The  Hate  of  parties  at  the  beginning  of  Mr.  Pitt's  miniftry 
is  marked  with  that  precifion  and  truth  which  does  honour  to 
the  difcrimination  of  our  author.  It  is  prefaced  however  with 
a  remark,  which  we  doubt  if  the  writer  is  at  this  moment 
prepared  to  jullify,  that  the  once  favourite  maxims  of  toryifm 
have  fallen  into  general  contempt. 

*  Agreeably  then  to  the  viciffitudes  which  have  in  a  long  feries  of 
eventful  years  taken  place  in  tlie  views  and  fentiments  of  the  oppof^ 
ing  parties  of  <he  Hats,  a  whig  nuift  now  be  underftood  to  mean 
a  man  who,  in  addition  to  the  Ipecuiative  principles  of  liberty  civil 
and  religious  which  have  defcended  to  him  from  his  anceftors,  .en* 
terrains  a  Hvely  and  well-founded  jealoufy  left  the  prerogative  of  the 
crown  fiiould,  in  confequence  of  the  prodigious  increafe  of  its  intiu- 
«iKc,  ultimately  abforb  the  whole  power  and  authority  of  the  .other 
branches  of  the  government,  and  witli  them  the  liberties  of  the  natioQ 
at  large,  in  its  vafc  and  trtniendous  vortex.  A niodern  whig  acknow- 
ledges and  deeply  regrets  the  improvidence  of  his  anceftorsin  contri- 
t)uting,  by  the  facility  of  their  compliances,  to  the  accumulation  of  an 
immenfe  public  debt,  and  the  eftabliflmient  of  a  fianding  army,  both 
of  which  are  yet  in  a  ftate  alarmingly  progreflive.  He  can  fcarcely 
Inrgive  tbofe  extravagant  ebullitions  of  loyalty  which  could  facrifice 
the  moft  facred  principles  of  the  conftitution  to  the  intereft  or  am- 
bition of  the  reigning  family,  itj  j^rolonging  by  a  moft  unjuftifiablo 
ihetch  ot  jxnver  the  exift ence,  of  parliaments  to  a  term  of  dangerous 
duration,  and  in  fmnifliing  to  a  miniltcr  little  fcrupulous  of  expe- 
dients, and  regardlefs  of  comequences,  the  means  of  univerfal  and 
unbounded  corruption.  Whatever  palliations  of  the  fatal  fyftem 
then  adopted,  the  peculiarity  of  that  miniller's  fitualion,  and  the  fi- 
luatioji  of  the  country  at  large  in  apolitical  view,  might  then  afford, 

had 
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had  it  was  affirmed  been  long  fince  entirely  at  an  end  ;  but  the  fame 
fyftem  is  neverthelefs  refolutely  and  uninterruptedly  purfued,  reco- 
vering y\nt£us-like  from  every  apparent  or  accidental  fall  with  re- 
nt wed  and  redoubled  vigoxu'. 

'  On  the  otiier  hand,  the  modern  tories,  although  the  defcendants 
of  thofe  who  long  entertained  a  moft  inveterate  enmity  againft  the 
family  upon  the  throne,  and  who  from  motives  not  of  the  pureft 
patriotifm  vehemently  oppofed  in  the  former  reigns  the  unconftitu- 
tional  meafures  of  the  whigs,  having  at  length  entirely  fliaken  off 
their  old  attachments,  and  being  taken  into  favor  and  inverted  with 
power  under  the  m-arked  and  too  partial  protefticn  of  the  court,  fud- 
deniy  became  its  open  and  zealous  advocates — combining,  as  far  as 
the  fpirit  of  the  times  would  admit,  the  fpeculative  errors  of  one 
party  with  the  practical  errors  of  the  other.  The  neceffity  of 
ftrengthening  the  prerogative  of  the  monarch,  and  of  fupporting  the 
dignity  of  the  crown,  was  from  this  time  the  inceffant  theme  of 
their  aroument  and  declamation.  Conceflions  and  indulgencies  were 
in  their  eftimation  things  incompatible  with  the  majefly  of  the  regal- 
charafter.  The  high,  haifli,  and  peremptory  tone  of  authority 
uniformly  marked  every  aft  of  government  under  the  almofl  con- 
flant  predominance  of  this  dangerous  faftion  during  the  prefcnt 
reign,  from  the  commitment  of  a  printer,  or  the  profecutiort  of  a 
libeller,  to  thofe  meafures  of  provocation  and  oppreffion  terminatino' 
in  a  war  which  rent  in  twain  and  had  well  nigh  fubverted  the  em- 
pire. 

'  This  party,  now  grown  ftrong  and  confident  by  an  unexpcfted 
return  of  profperity,  afTumed  with  oftentatious  audacity  the  appel- 
lation of  the  king's  friends,  in  which  novel  capacity  they  hefi- 
tated  not  to  give  their  eager  and  ardent  fupport  to  thole  meafures  of 
court  policy  which  had  been  ever  reprobated  by  the  tories  of  elder 
davs  as  in  the  highefl  degree  pernicious  and  unconfiitutional. 
The  ftanding  army,  fo  long  the  theme  of  their  inventive  and  re- 
pro;ich,  was  now  affirmed  to  be  neceiTary  for  the  prefervation  of  the 
national  tranquillity  ;  the  public  debt  was  pronounced  a  public  be- 
nefit ;  the  connexion  with  Hanover  was  honourable  and  ufeful ;  the 
influence  of  the  crown  was  the  happy  means  of  confolidating  the 
harmony  of  the  different  branches  of  government ;  a  long  parlia- 
ment was  faid  to  be  attended  with  no  fuch  inconvenient  confe- 
quences  as  had  been  previoully  and  eiToneor.fly  apprehended  ;  and 
every  attempt  to  reftore  that  equality  in  the  reprefentation,  or  rather 
to  remove  thofe  glaring  inequalities  fo  inconlittent  with  the  fj^irit  of 
the  conftitution  and  the  practice  of  former  ages,  was  oppoied  and 
rejected  by  ihcm  in  terms  of  unbounded  obloquy  a;)d  deteftation,  as 
leading  to  nothing  lefs  than  the  ablblute  fubverfion  of  government, 
Thev  prolelled  on  all  occafions  their  dread  of  innovation  and  no- 
velty—not advxrting  to   the  conitant  declaration  of  the  ancient 

tories. 
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tories,  that  the  things  to  which  they  objected  were  themfelvcs  inno- 
vations u  holly  extraneous  to  tlie  conftitutlon — and  that  they  who 
merely  wiflied  to  rejhre  were  moft  iinjuftly  accul'ed  of  a  fondnefs  for 
innovation,  or  a  dangerouii  propcnfity  to  tamper  with  the  conftitu- 
tion  by  trying  new  and  hazardous  cxperiracnts. 

'  Ahhough  the  high  and  prepofterous  notions  once  prevalent 
refpcifting  the  authority  of  the  church  had,  in  common  with  the 
old  opinions  relative  to  civil  government,  gradually  fallen  into 
difrepute,  the  tories  of  the  prcfent  reign  have  been  invariably  cha- 
racterized by  the  ftrength  of  their  attachment  to  the  ecclefiaftical 
cftablirtiment,  which  they  are  delighted  to  applaud  and  extol  as  a 
model  of  purity  and  perfedion.  Any  fuggeftions  of  the  expediency 
of  a  reform  in  the  church,  whether  in  relation  to  the  irregularities  of 
its  difcipline,  or  the  errors  of  its  doftrine  as  exhibited  in  a  fet  of  ob- 
folete  and  unintelligible  articles  of  faith,  are  received  by  this  clafs  of 
men  with  a  fort  of  horror,  as  leading  to  foul  fiifpicions  of  fedarian 
herefy  or  atheiltical  profanenefs  ;  while  the  dlJlenters  of  alt  denomi- 
nations are  on  the  contrary  viewed  by  them  with  eyes  of  jealoufy  and 
hatred,  and  alliduoufly  held  up  on  all  occafions  as  the  inveterate 
enemies  of  at  leall  one  part  of  the  conftitutlon,  and  as  the  doubtful 
friends  at  beft  of  the  other:  and  every  idea  of  enlarging  the  limits 
of  the  toleration  allowed  them  bv  law,  and  much  more  of  extending 
to  them  the  common  privileges  of  citizens,  they  have  unif(i>Fn)Iy  ex- 
claimed againft  with  airefted  terror  and  real  malignity.'  Vol-  iv.  p,  2. 

In  the  Irifh  afFairs,  which  make  an  important  feature  of  this 
part  of  the  hiflory,  we  have  fome  fpccimens  of  the  warm  and 
energetic  eloquence  which  dillinguiflies  the  patriots  of  the 
fifter  kingdom.  \\  e  cannot  help  being  forry  that  the  liberal 
author  (hould  flitw  himfelf  averfe  to  the  extending  the  rights 
of  citizens  to  a  clafs  which  he  acknowledges  to  contain  two 
thirds  of  the  population, — or  wifli  to  preferve  the  proicjlaut  af- 
ccndoicv  by  any  other  means  than  the  progrcfs  of  truth  and  the 
force  of  argument.  In  the  great  quedions  which  fuccefliively 
came  before  the  houfe  on  the  repeal  of  tlie  Teft  A6t, — the  re- 
gency bill,— and  the  abolition  of  the  flave  trade, — the  argu- 
ments on  both  fides  are  detailed  in  a  lively  and  concife  man- 
ner-  Of  the  conduct  of  the  prince  of  Wales  during  the 

critical  period  v;hen  the  authority  feemed  naturally  to  devolve 
into  his  hand;,  the  author  fpcaks  wiili  great  praife ;  and,  on 
other  occaiions,  he  feems  v^-illing  to  fliadc  his  faults,  and  to  en- 
courage his  virtues. — The  diffenters,  we  fufpc6l,  will  not  think 
themfelvcs  much  obliged  to  our  author,  where  he  fpeaks  of 
their  rude  coid  arrogant  mode  of  ttrgmg  their  claim,  more  efpe- 
cially,  as  the  extenlion  of  their  rights  v/ould  not  have  gratified 
them,  except  the  principle  of  thofe  rights  had  been  acknow- 
ledged. 
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ledged.— Hirdly  any  of  thofe  who  were  moft  atlive  on  the  oc'-» 
cafion  were  perronally  interefted  In  the  matter ;  and  the  pur- 
fuingof  the  principles  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  into  all  their 
confequences  was  not  at  that  time  held  to  be  a  crime.  If  in 
reality  there  were  then  any  promiHng  appearances  of  more  li- 
beral meafures  which  have  fince  been  blafted,  it  has  been  ow- 
ing to  the  French  revolution,  and  not  to  the  conduct  of  the 
difienters  relative  to  the  bill. 

A  free  outline  is  given  of  the  affairs  of  France  as  far  as  the 
declaration  of  war  with  England  and  Holland  on  the  firft  of 
February,  17931  at  which  important  period  the  hillory  clofes. 
The  previous  fentiments  of  the  people  of  England,  and  the 
turn  taken  by  the  public  mind  In  confequence  of  the  ralh  pro- 
ceedings of  the  French,  are  thus  noticed — 

'  The  caufes  of  the  depofition  (rf  the  French  Monarch,  and  the 
nature  of  the  provocations  and  injuries  which  preceded  and  pro- 
duced that  event,  not  being  fuffic.ently  uuderftood  in  England,  it 
made  an  impreffion  very  unfavorable  upon  the  minds  of  the  genera- 
lity of  the  people,  already  biafied  and  perverted  by  the  inSammatory 
declamations  of  Mr.  Burke  and  his  partifans.  And  the  horrid  maf- 
facres  of  September  completely  alienated  their  minds  from  the  re- 
volution, although  thefe  deteftable  enormities  could  not  in  any  ra- 
tional fenfe  be  faid  to  originate  in  tiie  revolution,  but  merelv  and 
folely  in  the  oppofition  made  to  its  eftablifliment.  The  nation  was 
on  a  fuddeti  ftruck  with  terror  at  the  idea  of  any  political  innova.- 
tion  of  any  kind ;  and  the  very  narne  of  reform  became  the  fubjeft 
of  violent  and  indifciiminate  reprobation. 

'  Under  the  impreiiion  of  this  prevailing  prepofi'eilion,  an  aiTocla- 
tion  openly  countenanced  by  government  was  formed  in  London 
for  the  proteftion  of  liberty  and  property  againfl  repubfcans  and 
levellers ;  and  an  innumerable  multitude  of  pamphlets,  in  the  po- 
pular form  of  letters,  dialogues  and  narratives,  were  circulated  by 
this  means  tliroughout  the  kingdom,  inculcating  an  unreferved  fub- 
miffion  to  government,  on  the  old  exploded  principles  of  toryifm 
and  high  churchifm.  In  one  of  the  moft  notorious  of  thefe  tracts  it 
was  urged  in  favor  of  monarchy^  "  that  the  king  is  in  fcripture 
called  the  Lord's  anointed  ;  but  who,  fay  thefe  profound  poli- 
ticians, ever  heard  of  ah  anointed  republic?" 

'  The  rage  of  afTociating  fpread  rapidly  through  the  kingdom-; 
and  in  ^vtx'j  county,  and  almoft  every  town,  refolations  were  fub- 
fcribed  ftrongly  expreflive  of  loyalty  and  attachment  to  the  king  and 
conftitution,  and  abhorrence  of  all  levelling  and  republican  do(ftt-ines. 
The  populace  entering  with  violence  into  thefe  fentiments,  and  their 
pailions  being  by  the  methods  now  put  in  pra6lice  dangeroufly  ex- 
cited, the  cry  of  church  and  king  was  vociferated  with  tre- 
mendous 
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mcndous  clamours  from  rhe  Tamar  to  the  Tweed  ;  from  the  Cliffs 
of  Dover  to  the  Hills  of  Cheviot. 

*  Previous  to  this  extraordhiar)-  difplav  of  loyalty,  it  had  been 
not  vimifiial  for  the  violent  zealots  of  republicanifm  in  England,  to 
tranfmit  addredes  to  the  convention,  declaratory  in  high-flown  terms 
of  their  applaufe  and  admiration.  The  moft  remarkable  of  tiiefe, 
entitled  "  An  Addrefs  from  fcveral  Patriotic  Societies  in  England," 
was  prefented  November  7,  at  the  bar  of  the  Convention,  contain- 
ing, in  addition  to  the  accuftomed  complimentary  expreflions, 
the  moft  indecent  and  indefenlible  refleflions  upon  the  go- 
vernment and  conflitution  of  their  own  country.  "  Whiift  foreign 
plunderers  ravage  your  territories  (fay  thefe  addreflers),  an  op- 
frejjed  fart  of  mankhul^  forgetting  their  own  evils,  are  fenfible 
only  of  yours,  and  addrefs  their  fervent  prayers  to  the  God  of  the 
univerfe  that  he  may  be  favorable  to  your  caufe,  voith  "juhich  their? 
is  fo  intimately  connefi€d. — Degraded  by  an  oppreffive  fyftem  of  in- 
quifition,  the  infenfible  but  continual  encroachments  of  which 
quickly  deprived  this  nation  of  its  boafled  liberty,  and  reduced  it 
almoft  to  that  abjeft  flate  of  flavery  from  which  you  have  fo  glori- 
oufly  emancipated  yourfelves — five  thousand  Englifli  citizens, 
fired  with  indignation,  have  the  courage  to  ftcp  forward  to  refcue 
their  country  from  that  opprobrium  which  has  been  thrown  on  it  by 
the  bafe  conduci:  of  thole  who  are  inverted  with  power. — We  fee 
with  concern  that  the  elector  of  Hanover  unites  his  troops  to  thofe 
of  traitors  and  robbers :  but  the  king  of  England  will  do  well  to 
remember  that  England  is  not  Hanover.  Should  he  forget  this, 
we  will  not  forget  it."  The  preGdent  of  the  convention,  in  his 
anfwer  to  this  daring  and  infulent  addrefs,  had  the  extreme  indif- 
cretion  to  ufe  expreiaons  full  of  refpcift  and  complacency.  "  The 
fentiments  of  five  thoufand  Britons,"  fald  iie,  "  devoted  openly  to 
the  caufe  of  mankind,  exift  without  doubt  in  the  heartb  of  all  the 
freemen  in  England."  And  what  is  ftill  more  furprifing,  copies  of 
the  addrefs  were  ordered  to  be  fcnt  to  all  the  armies  and  depart- 
ments of  the  republic. 

'  The  true  key  to  thismoft  impolitic,  rafli,  and  infulting  condu(5l 
of  the  convention,  fo  far  as  the  a«^s  of  a  democratic  aflembly,  too 
oft  proceeding  from  the  impulfe  of  the  moment,  can  be  traced  to 
fyftem.,  is.  that  in  confequence  of  the  number  of  oflcntatious,  but 
really  inhgnificant  addrefles  prefented  at  their  bar,  they  were  moft 
cgregiouily  deceived  with  refpeft  to  the  fentiments  of  the  people  of 
England  at  this  period ;  and  they  fancied  that,  by  oratifying  their 
}eftntment  againlt  the  court,  they  fiiould  at  the  fame  time  recom- 
jncml  tliemielves  to  the  nation  at  large,  with  whom  it  is  certain 
that  thev  ardently  v.-lflied  to  cultivate  a  good  undcrihnding. 

'  The  decree  of  the  19th  of  November  filled  up  the  nieafuFe  of 
Grit.  Rev.  Vol.  XVI.  Jauuary.,  1796-         ^  »l»eir 
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their  iniquity  in  the  view  of  the  court  of  London ;  and  in  combi- 
nation with  the  obnoxious  addrefles,  it  was  regarded  as  Httle  lefs 
than  an  zdi  of  open  aggreffion.  Certainly  the  Enghfli  government 
had  jud  cauf:;  of  refentment,  and  an  undoubted  right"  to  adequate 
reparation.  Unhappily  the  court  of  London,  inflamed  with  in- 
dignation, fought  not  reparation  merely,  but  revenge.  Her  mea- 
fures  being  now  determined  on,  a  royal  proclamation  was  iflued 
December  i,  1792,  announcing  the  alarming  intelligence,  "  that 
notwithllanding  the  late  proclamation  of  the  sift  of  May,  the  ut- 
moft  induftry  was  ftill  employed  by  evil-difpofed  perfons  within  the 
kingdo.n,  acting  in  concert  with  perfons  in  foreign  parts,  with  a 
V!e\\'  to  fubverr  the  laws  and  conftitution  :  and  that  a  fpirit  of  tu- 
riiult  and  diforder,  thereby  excited,  had  lately  fliewn  itfelf  in  a<5l3 
of  riot  and  infurreftion — And  that,  thefe  caufes  moving  him 
thereto,  his  m.:-;jefi:y  had  refolved  forthwith  to  embody  part  of  the 
n.ilitia  of  the  kingdom."  '  ' 

*  On  the  fame  day  another  proclamation  was  iffned  for  convenhig 
the  parliament  (which  ftocd  proroguied  to  the  3d  of  January,  1793) 
on  the  13th  of  December;  the  law  requiring,  that  if  the  militia  be 
drawn  out  during  the  recefs  of  parliament,  and  this  it  can  only  be 
in  cafe  of  invaiion  or  aftual  infurreclion,  pai-Hament  fliall  be  allem- 
bled  within  the  fpace  of  fourteen  days. 

'  The  public  alarm  caufed  by  thefe  proceedings  was  inexprefli- 
b'e.  Every  one  v/as  convinced  of  the  exlftence  of  a  plot,  which 
w  is  fo  much  the  more  terrible,  from  its  bein?  invifible  and  incom- 
prehenfible.  The  minifter  did  not  difdain  to  heighten  the  general 
co.irternation  by  the  palpable  artifices  of  marching  troops  to  the 
metropoh?,  of  doubling  the  guard  at  the  bank,  and  of  repairing 
the  fortifications  of  the  Tower.'     Vol.  iv.  r.  403. 

We  have  before  expreiTed  our  opinion  of  the  general  cha- 
rafler  of  this  hiftory,  which  pofleiTes  vigour  and  eafe, — clear- 
nefsand  often  briUiancy  of  expreflion, -^candour,  and  warmth 
of  feeling,  with  a  boldnefs  which  it  becomes  very  doubtful 
how  long  BritOHo  may  be  permitted  to  exercife.  In  one  in- 
fcance,  the  charatler  of  his  prefent  majefrv,  he  will  probably 
b-  thought  by  many  to  have  over  Hepped  the  bounds  of  decorum 
b/  the  finji^ular  and  rather  whimfical  manner  in  which  he  has 
iniinuatcd  what  he  did  not  chufe  to  exprefs.  There  was  in 
reality  no  demand  upon  him  to  give  the  character  of  a  reign- 
ing fovereign  in  any  other  manner  than  by  his  atStions. — We 
have  Hill  to  lament  the  material  want  of  references  and  au- 
thorities, though  we  underftand  the  iecond  edition  is  improv- 
ed by  an  Index. 

An 
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u^n  Jppefiifjx  to  the  Sevejitcenth  Edition  of  Dr.  Burns  J^'jlice 
cf  the  Peace  and  Parjjh  Officer.  Containing  all  the  Jifli  of 
Parliament  and  aJ judged  Cafe^t  which  relate  to  the  Offne  of 
a  J'ljlice  of  the  Peace,  from  32  George  III.  to  the  prejent 
Time.  By  John  Brirny  Efq.  one  ofhisMajcflys  Jnjiices  of  the 
Peace  for  the  Counties  of  TVcflmorland  and  Cumberland. 
%vo.'   3^.  ^d.     Boards.     Cadell  «;/<:/ Davies.     1795. 

'T^HE  very  learned  ami  accurate  compilation  relative  to  the 
^  oiFice  CI  a  juflice  of  the  peace,  lately  publiflicd  by  Mr. 
Williams,  and  of  which  we  had  occafion  to  I'peak  in  our  lad 
Review,  having  brought  the  llatutes  and  decifions  of  the 
courts  down  to  34  Geo.  III.  the  proprietors  of  Burn's 
Juilicc  feem  to  have  been  induced,  in  order  to  include  the 
lame  period,  to  publiOi  the  above  Appendix. 

Upon  a  fubjecl  like  tins,  to  render  any  fupplementary 
matter  perfectly  intelligible,  independent  of,  and  without  the 
iiecelFity  of  referring  to  the  principal  work,  is,  we  mult  con- 
fefs,  very  arduous  ;  and  Mr.  Burn,  in  the  prefent  publication, 
iioes  not  appear  to  have  furmounted  the  difficulty. 

The  cafes,  which  are  rather  immethouically  arranged,  are, 
in  general,  mere  tranfcripts  from  the  (iC.o.  notes  annexed  to 
■the  reports  :  of  courfe,  neither  the  grounds  upon  whitli  the 
feveral  qiveflions  arofe,  nor  the  principles  upon  whiciv  the 
points  w£re  decided,  can  be  clearly  underflood,  v/ithout  an 
irkfome  reference  to  the  matters  contained  in  the  original 
work  :  this  great  defedl  is  particularly  obfcrvable  under  the 
titles,  Bridges — Distress — GaiME — Highways — and 
Vagrants. 

The  cafes  under  the  title  Poor  arc  indeed  dated  more 
fully  ;  but  the  editor  has  retained  much  extraneous  matter, 
and  does  not  appear  to  have  ftritlly  followed  the  metiiod  of" 
his  late  father  ;  who,  upon  this  fubjecl,  was  generally  prc- 
clfc  and  clofe  to  the  point.  The  cafes  that  have  been  pie- 
fented  to  the  public  by  Mr.  Confi:,  in  the  lad  edition  of  Bort's 
Poor  Laws,  are  alfo  wholly  omitted  by  Mr.  Burn,  but  for 
what  reafon  M'e  cannot  perceive,  as  they  appear  in  gtrneral 
to  be  reported  with  fidelity,  and  contain  much  ufcful  infoi- 
mation-. 

The  title  Coxvicriox:,  which  was  but  flightiy  treated  011 
in  the  former  editions  of  Burn,  is  re-inferteJ  in  this  Appendix, 
and,  as  we  arc  informed  in  the  introduflory  advertifemenr, 
tevijtd  and  confide' ably  enlarged,   upon   the  plan   cf  /'v  la  a 

*  Mr.  W  Uiams  ft  cms  to  have  cn'tMc^fi  thcni  in  this  light;  the  cafe  which 
yr:  bee  allude  tc  beii  g  'uftrtcd  in  W,i  J'tiicu. 

G  2  author. 


author.  That  the  original  treatife  on  this  head  by  Burn  wa? 
exceedingly  defeQive,  has  been  univerfally  admltced  ;  but  wc 
did  not  think  that  the  editor  of  that  work  would  have  copied 
fo  freely  from  a  rival;  and  we  were  confequently  much  fur- 
prifed  to  find  the  pretended  improvements  confift  of  nothing 
more  than  an  adoption  of  Mr.  Williams's  judicious  arrange- 
ment upon  the  fame  fubjefl,  nearly  in  the  fame  words,  almoll 
in  every  inftance. 

Mr.  Burn  h.is  alfo  availed  hin^felf  of  forne  obfervations 
made  by  Mr.  Williams  under  the  title  Distress,  and  inferted 
a  new  foim  of  convi£lion  upon  the  fhat.  ii  Geo.  2.  c.  19.  for 
fraudulently  removing  of  goods  to  prevent  the  landlord's 
diftrefs. 

The  ftatutes  are  abridged  in  the  fame  manner  as  thofe  in  the 
original  work  ;  but  we  think  that  the  title  Seamen  is  unne- 
celTarily  fwelled  out  by  an  ab{lra<Si:  of  the  claufes  in  the  a£l 
35  Geo.  3.  c.  28.  relating  to  the  allotment  of  feamen's  wages  j 
becaufe  the  certificates  thereby  required  from  the  minifter  and 
churchwardens,  which  are  to  be  attelled  by  the  juftices,  are 
fent  to  them  in  blank  forms,  by  the  commiffioners  of  the 
navy,  accompanied  with  particular  directions  for  filling  of 
them  up. 

Upon  the  whole,  we  think  that  Mr.  Burn,  in  this  Appen- 
dix, has  (hewn  himfelf  to  be  very  much  inferior  to  his  oppo- 
nent Williams,  in  point  of  methodical  arrangement,  and  clear- 
nefs  of  illuftration. 


'The  PVho'c  Law  relative  to  the  Duty  and  Office  of  a  yii/v.ce  of 

the  Peace.     Coynprifing  alfa  the  Authority  of  Parijh  Officers. 

By   Thomas    Waller    WiUtams,  Efq.  of  the    Inner    Temple, 

Barrijicr  at  Laiv.       Vol.  F.  Part    I.      Svo.     7s.     Sewed. 

Robinfqns.      1795. 

'^HiS  is  a  continuation  of  Mr.  Williams's  very  extenfive  and 

-■•    elaborate  compilatioii  relative  to  the  office  of  a  juftice  of 

the  peace,    and  it    brings  the   ftatutes  and  decifions  cf  the 

courts  from  34  Geo.  3.  (the  period  included  in  the  original 

y/ork)  down  to  tiie  prefent  time. 

The  author,  in  an  Advertitement  prefixed  to  this  publication, 
'  propofes  to  continue  the  work  annually, 'by  publifhlhii  a 
part  as  foon  as  pofiible  after  each  Trinity  term  ;  and  when  a 
fufFicient  number  of  parts  are  publiOied  to  form  a  volume,  a 
general  title  is  to  be  given,  tog^^her  with  a  copious  Index, 
containing,  under  proper  titles,  and  prefenting  at  one  view, 
the  principal  matters  contained  in  the  voluni';.' 

That 
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'that  wKIcli  Mr.  "Williams  here  propofes  to  do,  appears  to  us 
to  be  the  only  method  by  whiclx  a  periodical  continuation  of 
Tiis  work  can  be  rendered  ufeful ;  and  however  arduous  it  may^ 
be,  as  we  have  before  obferved,  to  make  fupplementary  matter 
diftinftly  intelligible,  we  think,  from  the  manner  in  which 
this  continuation  has  been  prepared,  that  Mr.  Williams  is 
completely  equal  to  the  attempt. 

He  ismore  copious  than  Mr.  Burn,  and,  in  point  cf  arrangc- 
rnent,  accuracy  and  illuftrative  acumen,  infinitely  fuperior  to 
him  :  this  we  are  confident  thofe  perfons  who  have  feen  and 
minutely  compared  the  two  Appendixes  will  allow;  but  for  the 
fatisfaftion  of  thofe  who  may  not,  and  in  juilification  of  our 
own  opinion,  we  Ihall  fubjoiii  fome  extradls  from  each. 

BuKN.  Title  Bridges,  p.  15.  Williams.  Title  BRincrf, 
'In  the  cafe  of  K.  v.  Inhabitants  p.  11.  '  By  the  ftat.  i  Ann.  c. 
of  Cumberland^  H.  35  Geo.  3.  //  18.  f.  5.  it  is  enafted,  tliat  all 
was  determiucJy  that  an  indi»Sl-  matters  concerning  the  repairing 
ment  for  not  repairing  a  county  and  mending  of  the  biidges  and 
bridge  may  be  removed  by  cer-  highiiays  therein  mentioned^  JJiall 
tiorari,  notvvithlfanding  the  ift.  be  determined  in  the  county  "where 
Ann.  C.  iS.  f,  5.'  thcj  lie^  and  not  elfetvhtre  ;   and 

that  no  prefentment  or  indi^ment 
for  not  repairing  fuch  bridges, 
or  the  highways  at  the  end  of 
fuch  bridges,  Jhall  be  removed  by 
certiorari  out  of  the  faid  county 
into  any  other  court, 

*  In  the  cafe  of  the  K.  v. 
the  inhabitants  of  the  county  of 
Cumberland,  the  chief  queftion 
was,  whether  or  not  an  indict- 
ment for  not  repairing  a  bridge, 
could  be  removed  by  certiorari  ? 
In  order  to  fliew  that  it  could  not, 
the  defendants  relied  on  the  above 
flatute ;  but  the  profecutor  con- 
tended that  this  claufe  was  intend- 
ed only  to  prevent  defendants  re- 
moving fuch  prefentment s  or  in^ 
dirtmcnts^  and  that  it  did  not  take 
aivay  the  certiorari  from  the  pro- 
fecutor,— By  Lord  Kenyom 
Chief  Justice,  the  words  of 
this  a6l  of  parliament  are  very  ge- 
neral;  but  if  in  the  conftruc- 
tion  we  were  to  read  them  in 
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their  full  extent,  it  wonH  introd^ice 
a  iblecifm  in  the  law ;  for  it  nnift 
be  remembered,  that  in  thefe  cafes 
the  defendants  are  inhabitants  of  a 
county  ;  and  if  the  indidment 
cannot  be  removed  by  certiorari, 
and  a  fuggeftion  entered  on  the  re- 
cord»  that  the  inhabitants  of  the 
county  are  interefted,  in  order  to 
have  the  trial  elfewhere,  the  indi6l- 
•    -  ment  muft   be  tried   bv  the  verv 

perfons    who    are    parties   in    the 
caufe.     This   I   believe  would  be 
an  anomalous  cafe  in   the  law  of 
England.     However,  this  queftion 
does  not  reft  on  that  general  obfer- 
vation.  Jf  this  were  a  new  cafe,  we 
fliould  ccnfider  whether  the  very 
extenfive    words    of    this    flatute 
ought  not  to  be  narrowed  in  their 
conftruftion,  in  order  to  arrive  at 
that  point  v/hich  is  the    objedl  of 
all  laws,  the  attainment  of  juftice. 
Now  in  fupport  of  the  cohftrudion 
contended   for   by  the   profecutor, 
tkat  the  Jlatute  does  not  prevent  the 
retnoval    of  thh    indi^nient^    many 
infcances  have   been  furnifiied  by 
the  officers  of  the  crown  office,  of 
informations   and  indrdments,   for 
the  non -repair  of  bridges,    havina 
been  removed  by  writs  of  certiorari 
applied    for    by    the    profecutors. 
His  lorJjhip  theyi  Jiated  a  '■jnji  num- 
ber  cf   cafes   tcherein   it    had  been 
uniformly  decided  that  although  an 
aJi  of  parliament  take  azoay  the  cer- 
tiorari   iti    exprefs   fjords,    yet    the 
crown  IS  not  included  in  the  rcjlric- 
tion,  fuch    claufes  being    only  intro^ 
duced  to  pre-jent  deftndants  bring- 
ing  a    certiorari  for    delay.       He 
then  faid,  that  on  the  authority  of 
all  thole  cafes,  the  court  were  of 
opinion  that  the  certiorari  was  pro- 
perly ifTued.  6  Term  rep.  194.' 
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By  this  copious  detail  Mr.  Williams  certainly  brings  the 
principles  upon  whicli  the  pafe  was  decided,  with  a  very  lupe- 
rior  iniprciTion,  before  his  readers. 

Burn,  title  Bridget,  p.  15.  Williams.  Title  Bridges, 
ftates  it  to  have  been  dkttp-  p.  11.  *  In  the  cafe  of  the  K.  v. 
MiN-ED  in  the  fame  cafe  of  K.  the  Inhabitants  of  the  County  of 
V.  Inhabitants  of  Cumberland,  Cumberland,  Ilil.  term,  3  q.  Geo. 
H.  35.  Geo.  III. '  thatthofe  who  III.  ^i  ^uefiion  ivas  (Hfcnjpd  re- 
are  bound  to  repair  a  bridp;e  are  fpecf^ing  tlie  liability  of  the  inha- 
bound  alfo  to  widen  it,  if  the  exi-  birants  of  a  county  to  widen  a 
gencies  of  the  public  require  it.  bridge,  which  is  not  of  fufficient 
Dwnf.  and  Ea/i.  6.  v.  194..'  width   to  anfwer  the  exigencies 

of  the  public.  Tfie  court 
(though  no  positive  opi- 
nion WAS  given)  strongly 
INTIMATED,  that  if  a  bridge 
ufed  for  carriages,  though  for- 
merly adequate  to  the  purpofes 
intended,  becomes  not  of  futli- 
cient  width  to  meet  the  public 
exigencies,  owing  to  the  increaf- 
cd  width  of  carriages,  the  bur- 
den of  widening  it  mull  Ijc  borne 
by  thofe  who  are  bjund  to  repair 
the  bridge  ;  and  upon  that  quef- 
tion  Lord  Ken  von,  Chief 
Justice,  faid,  there  could  not 
be  entertained  much  doubt.  6 
Term  Rep.  194.' 

Mr.  Williams,  by  his  flatcnent  of  this  cafe,  marks  with 
wliat  care  and  attention  he  writes  ;  for  it  does  not  appear  from 
the  original  report  to  have  been  an  cxprcfs  determination  of  the 
court, — it  was  oniy  a  diitum. 

Another  in  (lance  of  Mr.  Williams's  fuperior  pcrfpicuity, 
corredlnefsi  and  difcrimination,  is  to  be  found  under  the  title 
Poor. 

Burn,  p.  178.  '  In  the  cafe  of  Williams,  p.  108.  '  In  the 

Y^.\.BennandChurch^\{.  3  5  Geo.  cafe  of  the  K.  v.  the  Jufiices  of 

III.  Lazv  Hiewed  caufe  againft  Middlefex,  Ea.  ter.  19  Geo.  IT. 

a  rule  for  a  mandamus  to  the  de-  the  court  granted  a  mandamus  to 

fendants,  who  were  juflices  for  compel    the  juflices    to    fiou  a 

Cumberland,  to  grant  warrants  of  warrant  of  diltrefs  for  ievvino- a 

diltrefs  td  levy  feveral  fums   of  poor's  rate  upon  perfons  refulino' 

money  on  different  perfons,  who  to  pay  the  fame,  notwitliftandin* 

had  refufed  to  pay  a  poor-rate  the  parties  had  not  been  pre\  i- 
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Bant. 
for  the  townfliip  of  Whitehaven. 
The  aniwer  given  to  the  applica- 
tion was,  that  there  fliould  have 
been  a  previous  fummons  by  the 
magiftrates  to  the  refpeclive  per- 
fons  charged  with  having  refufed 
to  pay,  which  had  not  been  if- 
fued  in  this  cafe. — Bearcroft,  in 
fupport  cf  the  rule,  reHed  on  the 
cafe  of  K.  v,  juftices  of  iVIiddle- 
fex,    where    a    mandamus   was 
granted,  notwithftandiag  this  very 
objeition  was  taken. — L.   Ke- 
NYON,  Ch.  J.    1  confefs  I  can- 
not fuM'cribe  my  aifent  to   the 
decifion  in  the  cafe  cited  :    the 
payment  of  a   poor-rate,  uniefs 
it  be  fet  afide,  muft  be  inforced; 
and  if  the  maglftrates  will  not 
iffue  a  fummons  to  the  perfon 
who  refufes  to  pay  the  rate,  this 
court  will  erant  a  mandamus  to 
compel  them  to  do  it :  but  a  fum- 
mons mull:  precede  a  wan-ant  of 
diftrefs,  which  is  in  the  nature  of 
an  execution.  On  the  fummons, 
tiie    party   may    ibew    a   fuffi- 
cient  reafon  to   the   magifrrates 
vvhv  a  warrant  of  diftrefs  fhould 
not  iflue  ;  as  for  inilance,  that  he 
has  already  paid  the  affefli-nent  to 
one  of  the  parifh  officers  who 
has  not  accounted  for  it.    But  it 
is  an  invariable  maxim  in  our 
laxv,  that  lio  man  fliall  be  pu- 
niflied  before  he  has  had  an  op- 
portunity of  being  heard  ;  where- 
as if  a  warrant  of  diftre's  were  to 
be  ifTued,  without  any  previous 
fummons,  the  party  would  have 
no  opportunity  of  Ihewirg  caufe 
whv  the  execution  fhould    not 
ilTue  againft  him.   But  the  next 
dav  the  court  granted  a  rule  for  a 
mandamus  to  themagiltrates,  "  to 
receive   fuch  informations    and 
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IVilliams. 
oufly  fummoned  ;  the  court  ob^ 
ferving  that,  if  any  caufe  could 
be  fliewn  for  not  ilfuine  the  war- 
rant,  it  might  be  returned  on  the 
writ. — But  in  the  cafe  of  the 
K.  v.  Benn  and  Church,  Hil. 
Ter.  35  Geo.  III.  on  a  motion 
for  a  funilar  mandamus, the  above 
cafe  being  cited  and  relied  on, 
was  denied  to  be  law  ;  and  the 
court  would  only  grant  a  rule  for 
a  mandamus  to  the  magiftrates, 
to  receive  fuch  informations  aJid 
complaitits  as  have  been  or  Jliall 
be  duly  laid  before  them,  againjl 
fuch  perfons  as  have  7iegleFied  or 
refufed,  or  fiall  negletl  or  reftfe 
to  pay  the  fums  refpe^ively  c'ffeff- 
ed  on  them  by  the  rate  or  ajfeffment^ 
made  cji  the  day  of  for 

the  relief  of  the  poor  of  and 

to  proceed  thereupon  to  levy  the  f aid 
fever al  fums.  For  by  LoRD 
Kenyon,  Ch.  J.  I  cannot  fub- 
fcribe  my  alTent  to  the  decifion 
in  the  K.  v.  the  juftices  of  Mid- 
dlefex.  The  payment  of  a  poor- 
rate,  unlfcfs  it  be  fet  afide,  muft 
be  enforced  ;  and  if  the  magi- 
fir  ates  tuill  not  ifjue  a  fummons  to 
the  perfon  who  refifes  to  pay  the 
rate,  this  court  will  grant  a  man- 
damus to  compel  them  to  do  it ; 
but  a  fummons  mufl  precede  a 
zvarrant  of  diflrefs,  which  is  in  the 
nature  of  an  execution.  On  the 
fummons,  the  party  may  fliew 
a  fufticient  reafon  to  the  magi- 
ftrates  why  a  warrar?*  of  diftrefs 
fliouId  not  iflue,  as  for  inftance, 
that  he  has  already  paid  tlie  af- 
feffiTient  to  one  of  the  parifh  of- 
ficers, who  has  not  accounted 
for  it ;  but  it  is  an  invariable 
maxim  in  our  law,  that  no  n'lan 
fliall  be  »uniflied  before  be  has 
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Burn.  inUi/ims. 

Complaints  as  fluill  be  laid  before  had    an    o[)portunity    of   being 

them  ai^ainft  perfons  lefuling  to  heard  :   u-hereas  if  a  v.rirant  of 

pay  the  fuins  aUt'lil'd  upon  them  dilh-efs  were  to  be  ifV.ied  withoait 

for  the  relief  of  the  poor  of  the  any  previous  furnmons,  the  party 

towndiip  of  W'hitf haven,  and  to  would   have   no  opportunity  of 

proceed   thereupon   to   levy  the  fliewing  caufe  why  the  execution 

fame."      Durnf.  and  Eaft.  6;  v.  flioiiid    not    llilie    ?gainfl>   hbu. 

1^8.'  *  Term  Rep.  198.' 

Mr.  Williams's  amngement  of  the  different  ftatutcs  is  alfo 
Judicious,  and  analytically  correcl }  an  he  has  infevted  fevcral 
•which  are  not  to  he  found  in  Burn,  particularly  thofe  for  the 
relief  of  infolvent  debtors,  upon  the  conftrudion  of  which 
the  maglllrates  muft  have  occafion  very  frequently  give  judg- 
ment. 

He  has  likev/ife  introduced  the  following  very  important 

cafes,   v.-hifch   are    omitted  by  Burn. B'ake  "j.  Lanyoyi^ — 

Brj^^s  V  E-jelyn, — K.  v.  Brijloiv, — Lord  Bute  v.  GntidaU^ — 
K.  "v.  Coiiinghamy — K.  v.  DurfJey, — Reynolds  v.  Edwards^ — 
K.  V.  Earl  of  Exeter^ — God'in  v.  Ncrris^ — Janes  z>.  G>ee}i^^- 
Judd  V.  Evans^ — fVhiteman  v.  Kingi — K.  v.  Jack/on,— K^ 
'•-J,  A/yerSj — K.  v.  Packy—K.  v.  Jiijiices  of  Snrryy — K.  v.  fVil" 
ieti—Rohinfon  v.  Dryboroughy — Tuhb  v.  Woo'dwardy—Pi'^el/h 
V.  'Trcytc. 

We  now  take  our  leave  of  thefe  rival  authors,  tlKiroughly 
fatisfied  that  Mr.  Williams  has  not  aflumed  too  much  ui 
claiming  the  fupcriority. 


Poems.  Ccntaining  John  the  Bapt'if.  Sir  Malcolm  and  JlLgf 
a  Tale,  /far  a  Fragment.  IVitha  Monody  to  John  Hcn- 
derfon ;  an.l  a  Sketch  of  his  Chamber.  ?>vo.  3^-  hd. 
Boards.     Robinfons.      1795. 

TO  announce  the  pieces  in  this  little  coUeflion  a«  not  defti- 
tute  of  merit,  would  moft  probably,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
author,  be  faying  a  great  deal  too  little  in  their  praife  :  to  de- 
clare they  are  free  from  fault,  would  be,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
critic,  faying  a  great  deal  too  much.  The  fpirit  of  piety  wliich 
breathes  throughout  '  John  the  Baptift,'  might  give  a  value  to 
verfeslcfs  poetical.  The  tale  docs  not  rife  above  mediocrity.  la 
*  War  a  Fragment,'  the  addrcfs  to  Kofciufko  is  equally  be- 
neath the  dignity  of  the  Mufe  and  of  tlie  general — 

*  Succeeding  ages  mourn  thy  haplefs  fate. 

And  Joathr:  :he  niem'ry  of  imperial  Kate.'    f.  85. 

la 
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In  fhe  'Monody  on  the  Death  of  John  Henderfon,'  the  af- 
feftion  of  the  friend  is  difphyed  to  more  advantage  than  the 
talents  of  the  poet.  From  the  profe  Jlcetches  that  are  given  of 
this  extraordinary  charader,  we  fhall  prefent  our  readers  with 
the  following  extra£ls — 

*  John  Henderfon,  the  fubjccV  of  the  preceding  Monody,  was 
.  born  at  Limeric,  but  came  to  England  at  an  early  age  with  his  pa- 
rents:  difcovering  from  his  infancy  the  prefages  of  a  great  mind. 
Without  retracing  the  fteps  of  his  progreffion,  a  general  idea  may  be 
formed  of  them,  from  the  circuniftance  of  his  having  profeffionally 
taught  greek  and  latin  in  a  public  feminary  at  the  age  of  twelve 
years.'     p.  109. 

'  At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  had  not  only  thoughtfully  perufed 
the  popular  Englifli  authors,  but  taicen  an  extensive  furvey  of  fo- 
reign literature,  as  well  as  fcrutinized  with  the  minuteft  attention 
into  the  obfoiete  writers  of  the  two  preceding  centuries  ;  preferving 
at  the  fame  time  a  diftinguifliing  {^n{t  of  their  refpeftixe  merits, 
particular  fentiments,  and  charafteriftic  traits  ;  which  on  proper  oc- 
caflons  he  commented  upon  in  a  manner  that  aflcnidied  the  learned 
liftener,  not  more  by  his  profound  remarks  than  his  cool  and  fenten- 
tious  eloquence.  So  furprifingly  retentive  was  his  memory,  that 
he  rendered  likely  and  almoft  furpafied  the  hitherto  incredible  nar- 
rations of  Creichton  and  Pfalmanazor :  whilll  the  ideas  he  had 
been  io  rapidly  accumulating  were  not  in  his  mind  a  tangled  foreft, 
or  huge  chaos,  but  were  organized  into  fyftems,  and  laid  out  into 
fertile  gardens.  It  was  this  quality  which  made  him  fo  fuperior  a 
difputant :  for  as  his  mind  had  invefti?ated  the  various  fvflems  and 
hypoiheles  of  men,  as  promulgated  in  different  ages,  fo  had  his  al- 
moft intuitive  difcrimi'nation  fb'ipt  them  of  their  deceptive  appen- 
dages, and  feparated  fallacy  from  truth;  marflialling  their  argu- 
ments fo  as  to  elucidate  or  detect  each  other:  yet  he  never  inter- 
rupted the  mcft  tedious  or  confufed  opponent,  though  from  his 
pithy  queftions,  he  made  it  evident  that  from  the  firft,  he  had  an- 
ticipated the  train  and  confequenees  of  their  reafonings.  His  fa- 
vourite ftudies  were  m^ithematrcs,  aftronomy,  theology,  che- 
miftry,  and  metaphyfics ;  and  that  his  attainn^ents  were  not  fuper- 
licial  will  be  readily  admitted  by  thofe  who  knew  him  beft. — As 
a  linguift;  he  was  acquainted  with  the  Perfian,  Arabic,  Hebrew, 
Greek,  Latin,  and  Saxon  languages  ;  together  with  the  French, 
Spanifli,  ItaUan,  and  German ;  and  not  only  knew  their  rulinp- 
principles  and  predominant  diftinftions,  io  as  to  read  them  with  fa- 
cility, but  in  the  greater  part  converfed  fluently. 

Like  Ser\'in  (as  recorded  by  Sully)  he  was  of  a  difpofition  to  do 
as  well  as  to  know  ail  tilings,  and  confequently  diftinguifned  him- 
felf  for  his  Ikill  in  many  of  the  mechanic  arts.  Though  not  of  the 
higher  order  of  attainments,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  mention  his 

lingular 


fingiilar  talent  for  imitation.  He  could  not  only  aflume  inc.  diaJtcl 
of  every  nation  in  Europe,  but  the  accent  of  particular  diilrids  io 
completely,  that  he  might  have  palFed  for  au  inhabitant  of  dthtr: 
and  of  the  variations  of  the  human  voice  in  different  individuals, 
Jiis  recollection  was  fo  acute,  and  the  modulation  of  his  voice  fo. ex- 
tended, that  having  once  converfed  with  aperfon,  heniofl  aLCliratcly 
imitated  his  geftures and  ariiculation  forever  after. 

'  He  was  alfo  a  warm  advocate  for  the  feiencc  of  phyfiognoiry, 
and  difcovered  in  his  frequent  decifions  not  an  occafional  deveIo].)e- 
nient  of  character,  but  a  clear  perct-ption  of  the  fccondary,  as  well 
as  predominant  tendencies  of  the  mind, 

"  Makinor  his  eve  the  inmate  of  each  bofom." 

*  His  converfation  was  fuch  as  might  hnve  been  expe<fted  from  a 
man  whofe  fancy  was  fo  creative,  whofe  knowledge  omnifarious, 
and  whofe  recollection  fo  unbounded.  He  combined  Ichobfric 
accuracy  with  unaffected  eafe  ;  condenfed  and  pointe.l,  yet  rich  and 
perfpicuous.  Were  it  poffihle  for  his  niimerous  friends  by  anv 
energy  of  reminifcence  to  collect  his  difcourfe,  John  Henderfon 
would  be  diftinguiflifd  as  a  voluminous  author,  who  yet  preferved  a 
Spartan  frugality  of  words. 

*  In  all  companies  he  led  the  converfation ;  yet,  though  he  was 
perpetually  encircled  by  admirers,  his  ftcady  mind  decreased  not  its 
charms,  by  a  fupercilk)us  felf-opinion  of  tiiem  :  nor  did  he  arTuine 
that  as  a  right,  which  the  wifhes  of  his  friends  rendered  a  duty  :  he 
led  the  converfation;  for  filence  or  diminiflird  difcourfe  w^oulJ 
have  been  defervedly  deemed  vanity,  as  though  he  bad  defircd  to 
make  his  friends  feel  the  value  of  his  inItru6tions  from  the  tempo- 
rary lofs  of  them.  But  in  no  inftance  was  his  fuperlority  oppreliive  : 
calm,  attentive,  and  chearful,  he  confuted  more  gracefully  tl.an 
others  compliment:  the  tone  of  dogmatifm  and  the  fmile  of  con- 
tempt were  equally  unknown  to  him.  Sometimes  indeed  he  raifed 
himfelf  ftronger  and  more  lofty  in  his  eloquence,  then  chiefly,  when 
fearful  for  his  weaker  brethren,  he  oppofed  the  arrogance  of  tiie 
illiterate  deift,  or  the  worfe  jargon  of  fenfual  and  cold-blooded 
atheifm.  The  clouds  of  ignorance,  which  enveloped  their  under- 
ftandings,  fteamed  up  from  the  pollutions  of  their  hearts  :  he 
crouded  his  falls  and  bore  down  upon  them  with  falutarv  violence. 

*  But  the  qualities  which  moft  exalted  John  Henderfon  in  the 
eftimation  of  his  friends,  were  his  high  fenfe  of  honour,  and  the 
benevolence  of  his  heart :  not  that  ho!iour  which  orioijiates  in  a 
jealous  love  of  the  world's  praife,  nor  that  benevolence  which  de- 
lights only  in  publicity  of  well-doing.  His  honour  was  the  anxious 
delicacy  of  a  Chriliian,  who  regarded  his  foul  as  a  facrcd  pledge, 
that  muft  fome  time  be  re-delivered  to  the  almighty  lender:  hii 
benevolence  a  circle  in  which  felf  indeed  might  be  the  center,  but 
all  that  lives  was  the  circumference.— This  tribute  of  refpcft  to  thy 
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name  and  virtues,  my  beloved  Henderfon  !  is  paid  by  one,  who  was" 
once  proud  to  call  thee  tutor,  who  once  enjoyed  thy  friendfhip, 
and  who  v.'ill  do  honour  to  thy  memory  till  his  fpirit  refts  with 
thine. 

*  By  thofe  who  were  unacquainted  with  John  Henderfon's  cha- 
rafter,  it  may  natiirally  be  afked,  "  "What  teft  has  he  left  to  the 
world  of  the  difdnguiflied  talents  afcfibed  to  him  r" — None.  —  I  am 
however  happy  in  having  it  in  my  power  to  difclofe  a  fentiment  he 
cheriflied,  which,  whilft  it  teaches  humility  to  the  proud,  explains 
the  caufe  of  that  filence  fo  generally  regretted.  Upon  my  exprelling 
to  him  fome  concern  at  his  not  having  benefited  mankind  by  the 
refult  of  his  deep  and  varied  invcftigations — he  replied,  "  ^lore 
men  become  writers  from  ijrnorance  than  from  knowledcre. — - 
Many  claims  to  originality  muft  be  pronounced  null,  unlefs  the 
authors  can  convict  their  forefathers  of  plagiarifm. — -Let  us 
think  fiowly  and  write  late."  Thus  the  vaflnefs  and  variety  of 
his  acquirements,  and  tiie  diffidence  of  his  own  mental  maturity, 
alike  prevented  him  from  illuminating  mankind,  till  dcsth  called 
him  to  graduate  in  a  fphere  more  favourable  to  the  range  of  his  fear- 
ing and  comprehenfive  mind.-^He  died  at  Oxford  in  November, 
1788,  in  the  32d  year  of  his  age;  of  which  univerfity  for  fome 
years  he  had  been  the  pride  and  ornainent.'     p.  no. 


A  Guide  to  Health;  being  CatitioNS  avd  DlrefJ'ions  in  the  Ireat- 
menl   cf  Dlfcafes.  Dejigned  chicfiy  for   the  ufe  of  Students. 
Ey  the  JRcv.  ^ofeph  Townfrnd-  Re^Ior  of  Pewfeyy  Author  of 
the  Fhyficlan^s  Vade  Mecum^  and  of  a  Journey  through  Spain. 
Svo.     bs.     Boards.     Robinfons.      1795- 

'E  are  much  pleafed  with  the  concluding  part  of  oar  au- 
thor's preface — 

'  It  is  much  to  be  lamented  that,  in  this  enlightened  age.  the  at- 
tention of  the  public  fliould  frill  continue  to  be  turned  towards  fpe- 
cifics,  when  it  is  well  known,  that  the  fame  difeafe  not  unfrequent- 
ly  proceeds  from  a  variety  of  caufes,  and  therefore,  properly  fpeak- 
ing,  no  fpecific  remedy  can  exift. 

*  What  reafon  can  we  affign  then  for  the  aflonifhing,  and  frill 
increafing,  demand  for  quack  medicines  and  quack  books  ?  Whence 
is  it,  that  quack  medicines  and  quack  books  are  to  be  found,  not 
merely  among  the  lower  clafTes  of  fociety,  but  in  refpeftable  fami- 
lies, and  almoft  in  every  houfe .''  Is  it,  that  they  have  a  higher 
opinion  of  fuch  medicines  and  of  fuch  books,  than  of  the  judg- 
rnent,  the  /kill,  the  extenfive  experience,  of  men  devo:ed  to  the 
fcience  ;  cf  men,  v/ho  have  been  regularly  taught,  and  who  are  irt 
the  daily  habit  of  dilHnguifhing  diftafcs  r  No,  certainly  it  is  not. — " 
But  i  leave  this  important  queftioii  to  be  anfwered  by  writers  on  Po- 
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\\t\ciA.  CEconomy,  and  in  the  mean  time  anxioufly  caution  the  un- 
wary ot  being  milled  by  thofe  who  have  obtained  the  king's  letter^ 
patent.'     p.  vi. 

The  nofological  part  of  this  work  is  founded  upon  that  of 
Dr.  Cullen  ;  the  pra£tical  obfervations  are  derived  from  the 
author's  own  experience  in  the  country,  -  from  converfation 
with  phyficians, — and  from  books.  Such  is  the  account  which 
the  author  gives  of  the  origin  of  this  work,  whu  h  he  thinks  may 
enable  the  country  clergy  to  afiTifl:  their  neceflitous  parifhioners, 
particularly  in  parts  of  the  country  remote  from  medical  aflTifl:- 
ance.  We  fincerely  join  with  our  author  la  thinking  that 
fuch  an  employment  makes  an  important  part  of  the  duty  of 
a  clergyman  refiding  in  the  country,  and  that,  by  devoting 
part  of  his  leifure  to  the  ftudy  of  mediciue,  he  may,  with 
great  caution,  do  fome  good  ;  of  which  the  prefervlng  poor 
families  from  the  rapacity  of  fonie  apothecaiics,  will  not  be 
the  lead. 

This  work  contains  fome  good  practical  obfervations  :  but 
wewifli  that  the  author  had  been  more  full  in  his  liiftory  of  the 
origin  and  progrefs  of  diforders,  a  knowledge  of  which  is  abfo- 
iutely  neceilary  to  enable  the  medical  pracl:ltioner  to  diftin- 
guifh  them  with  any  ilegree  of  accuracy.     It  is  true  that  wc 
are  here  prefented  with  definitions  of  difeafes ;  but  as  thefe 
only  apply  to  them  in  their  moft  perfcci:  form,  they  are  far 
from  fuScient  to  afcertain  the  nature  of  the  greater  number 
pf  cafes  which  offer  themfelves  In  promifcuous  practice.  Nor 
are  even  the  moft  accurate  hiftories  of  dircafes,  with  their 
methods  of  cure,  fufficient  to  dlre6l  our  exertions  in  the  ad- 
miniltralion  of  remedies,  without  the  obfervation  of  difeafes 
themfelves,  and  tl.e  examination  of  perfons  who  labour  under 
them.    It  wouVl  therefore  have  been  dcfirnble  that  our  author 
fliould  have  recommended  it  to  fuch  clergymen  as  are  induced 
by  benevolence  to  dedicate  a  part  of  their  time  to  the  relief 
of  fick  perfons,  to  go  througli,  in  fome   meafurc,  a  regular 
courfe  of  ftudy,  by  attending  a  fiiort  time  on  fome  hofpital, 
and  bv  hearir-ir  a  courfe  of  lectures.     "VVitliout  fuch  an  edu- 
cation  we  cannot  advife  any  cicrgyman  to  venture  much  far- 
tlier  than  to  adminifter  moderate  cathartics  when  needful,  or 
to  lay  on  a  blliter  ;  for  it  he  pro(  eeds  to  bleed  anil  fweat,  and 
make  ule  of  active  medicines,  according  10  his  own  judgment, 
it  is  to  be  feared  that  his   parifliloners   will  nor  h;ue  much 
caufe  to  thank  him  for  his  interference.    Few  things  are  more 
to  be  dreaded  than  that  confulence  which  perfons,  not  funda- 
mentally acquainted  v.-ith  medicine,  h.ivc  in  particular  reme- 
dies.      Though  wc    woulil    not   advife   a'  Cicriryman    to    "o 
thrQugh  the  fame  courfe  of  ftudy  a!>  is  proper  for  a  phyHcIan, 
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■which  would  be  confounding  two  prcfeflions  v/hich  arc  very 
properly  kept  feparate, — jet  he  ought  certainly  to  acquire  fuch 
a  competent  knovvledge  of  the  different  branches  of  medicine, 
as  may  fet  him  above  vulgar  pi-ejudices,  prevent  him  from  do- 
ing mifchief,  and  inflrucl  him  when  a  cafe  is  beyond  the  ex- 
tenc  of  his  information,  and  requires  the  interference  of  the 
regular  pratlitioner.  A  perfon  muffc  have  a  good  capacity 
who  attains  thefe  objefts  in  the  courfe  of  two  years  entirely 
dedicated  to  the  ftudy  of  medicine. 

The  chief  fault  which  we  difcover  in  the  work  before  us,  is, 
ihat  crdir.ary'  or  trifling  remedies  receive  commendations 
^hich  they  by  no  means  deferve. 

*  Take  flowers  of  fulphur,  powders  of  elecampane  and  liquorice, 
of  each  one  ounce ;  clarified  honey  four  ounces.  A  bit  as  big  as 
a  nutmes:  is  to  be  taken  three  times  a  dav. 

*■  This,  in  the  fpace  of  thirty  years,  I  have  prefcribed  to  many 
Jjiindred  patients,  -and  in  fome  protrafted,  obftinate,  and  moft  dif- 
trei'iing  cafes  ;  yet  I  can  affirm,  that  in  no  inftance,  as  far  as  I  can 
r«col!eft,  has  it  ever  failed  to  ci:re.'     p.  1 12. 

From  this  relation  we  can  only  conclude  that  the  coughs 
which  fell  under  our  author's  care  were  fuch  as  would  have 
got  well  of  themfelves. 

Speaking  of  chronic  rheumatifm  he  fays,  *  Mercurials,  with 
the  volatile  tinclure  of  guaiacum,  by  perfeverance,  may  be  re- 
garded as  infallibie  in  this  difeafe.*  'JThefe  are,  no  doubt,  good 
remedies,  but  certainly  do  not  deferve  fo  extravagant  a  com- 
jnendation. 

Speaking  of  inflamniaticn  of  the  bowels,  he  mentions  It  as 
the  pradiice  of  many  eminent  phyllcians  to  give  5  grains  of 
calomel,  with  one  of  opium,  after  '  bleeding  as  occafion  may 
require,  and  having  emptied  the  bowels  by  clyfters  and  emol- 
lient cathartics.'  It  m.ight  furely  be  as  well  to  abflain  from  fo 
large  a  dofe  of  calomel,  when  the  bowels  mull:  have  been  re- 
duced, by  the  previous  inflammation,  to  a  weak  and  irritable 
ilate.  ' 

The  following  obfervations  on  the  d'lagnajli  between  ini^am- 
nration  of  the  lungs,  and  pain  in  the  fide  from  other  caufes, 
may  prove  ufeful — 

*  The  ftudent  muft  not  be  deceived  by  pain  m  the  region  of  the 
thorax,  for  if  there  flioidd  be  no  pyrexia  and  no  cciM'h,  it  is  not 
pneumonia,  but  fpafm. 

'  Should  any  doubt  remain  upon  his  mind,  after  he  has  felt  the 
pulfe,  he  may  apply  a  little  ether  to  the  pnrt  afFcc1:ed,  with  his 
band,  which  will  generally  relieve  fpafrn,  if  it  is  in  the  intercoftsl 
jnjfcies  ;  and  let  them  give  the  patiect  fon.e  mcgnefia  with  mint- 
water, 
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\v.iter,  which,  if  the  fiiF.fm  fliould  arife  from  flntnience  nnd  an  af- 
ic»nioii  of  the  fiomach,  willaiufesn  eru£l:it;on,  mid  rriievp  the' pain. 
*  I  am  the  more  earnefl  in  this  cniuion,  becaufe  I  have  been 
witnefs  to  a  number  of  miftakcs,  and  fonie  of  them  rendered  very 
troublefomc,  by  the  injudicious  conduft  of  i^^norant  practitioners.* 

p.    I2T. 

.  Our  author,  liowever.  ]ias  given  the  fame  dcfiijitlon  for 
pkurify  and  {urlpntvnicny,  aiid  makes  a  frequent  hard  pulfe 
to  be  a  fymptom  cf  both.  In  this  he  departs  from  Cu.len, 
whom  he  piofeflts  to  follow  in  the  nofolugical  part  of  his 
work.  lie  at  the  fame  time  ulfo  departs  from. nature,  lincc 
nothing  is  more  common  tjian  to  meet  with  cafes  of  peri- 
pneumony  in  wiiich  the  pulfe  is  very  far  indeed  from  commu- 
nicating the  fenfarion  of  hardnefs.  No  mention  whatever  is 
made  of  the  peculiar  purple  appearance  cf  the  lips  and  cheeks 
which  is  very  ch-iraCLerillic  of  peripneumony. 

Our  author  feems  much  attached  to  iJie  ufe  of  diflercr.t 
kinds  of  gas  in  a  great  variety  of  diforders,  and  often  takes  oc- 
caf:on  to  mention  the  fuccefs  and  Ikilj  of  Dr.  Tliornton  in 
the  adminidration  of  them.  Speaking  of  hypochondriacal 
perfons,  he  obferves — 

'  If  to  fuch  patients  we  adminifter  the  fubftances  which  abound 
with  hydrogen,  and  therefore  make  the  blood  powerfully  attract  the 
vital  alr^  all  their  f\  mptoirs  are  relieved  ;  or,  if  we  make  them  in- 
fpire  air  enriched  or  fupcrfatm-ated,  if  1  mny  fo  exprcfs  it,  with 
o.\yie7i  gas,  it  has  the  fune  effect;  a  genial  warmth  is  diffufed  over 
the  whole  fyftem,  the  pulfe  is  riiifed,  and  the  fpirits  are  revived.' 
p.  292. 

We  can  draw  no  other  concluHon  from  this  pafTige  than 
that  throwing  lefs  oxygen  into  the  ftomaeh,  or  more  into  the 
lungs,  produces  tlie  fame  effect.  This  at  firfl  view  feems  ra- 
ther parndoxical,  and  therefore  in  order  to  account  for  it,  our 
nutlior  Ibphiilically,  though  it  mult  be  allowed  ingeniouily 
fuggelts,  that,  by  impregnating  the  blood  with  hydrogen,  you 
incvcafe  its  atrradlion  for  oxygen,  and  occafion  a  more  copious 
nbfoiption  of  the  latter  principle  as  effectually,  as  by  ir.crea- 
fing  the  quantity  of  oxygen  gas  in  the  air  infpircd.  The  plan 
of  oxygenating  the  blood,  however,  by  hydrogenating  it,  c  an- 
not  pcllibly  fucceed,  fmce  th.e  additional  aiTinity  and  attrac- 
tion for  oxygen  imparted  to  tlie  blood,  cannot  remain,  after 
as  much  oxygen  has  been  r.bforbed  by  the  blocd,  as  to  reduce 
it  to  its  ordinary  flate.  Yet  we  are  afiured  that  if  we  admini- 
fter fubllauces  wliich  abound  with  hydrogen  *  a  genial  warmth 
is  uiiiufid  over  the  v.liole  fyftem,  the  pulfe  is  raifeu,  and  the 
ipjiiti  arc  rcvivcl.'     JNIr.  Townfcnd,  huwevcr,  and  oiher  per- 

fo:ii'. 
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fons,  are  poflefled  with  the  idea,  that  thefe  effe£Vs  cannot  take 
place  unlefs  the  blood  is  oxygenated.  Whereas,  it  is  well  known, 
that  brandy,  fpiiits  of  wine,  and  aether,  produce  thefe  efFecl:» 
almoil  inilantaneoufly,  though  it  mufl.  be  allowed  that  they  con- 
tain as  much  hydrogen  as  any  other  fubftances  in  nature.  There 
is  little  doubt  that  oxygen  and  hydrogen  gafles  have  proved  ufe- 
ful  in  feveral  diforders :  but  when  v/e  conneft  all  that  has  lately 
been  written  in  their  praife,  we  might  be  led  to  con-  * 
elude,  that,  either  feparate  or  united,  they  are  little  lefs  than 
panaceas. 

The  author  of  the  work  before  us  deferves  every  indulgence,, 
as  he  feems  to  poflefs  a  mind  devoted  to  fcience  and  iuHuenc- 
ed  by  benevolence  :  the  work  does  not  appear  to  us,  however, 
fufEciently  coniplete  to  fuperfede  other  books  of  a  fimilar  na- 
ture- Of  this  its  candid  author  appears  to  be  fenfible,  for  he 
obferves  in  the  Preface,  "  If  any  one,  not  bred  to  fcience* 
ihould  imagine,  that  by  confulting  this  work,  he  may  readily, 
become  his  own  phyfician,  he  miltakes  my  meaning." 
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POLITICAL    AND    CE  C  O  N  O  MI  C  A  L. 

^u  Addrcjs  to  the  different  Clajfes  of  Ferjons  in  Great  Br  it  am  ^  cat 
the  prej'ent  Scarcity  and  High  Pries  of  Provijlms.  To  which  is 
added  an  Appendix^  cofitaimtig  a  Table  of  the  average  Price  of 
Wheat  in  every  Year ^  from  the  Year  1595  to  1790,  inclujive.  By 
the  Rev.  Septimus  Hodfojt^  M.B.  Chaplain  of  the  Afylum  for  Ft' 
male  Orphans.    8i'0.      \s.bd.     Cadell  ^W  Davies.      I/Qv 

TF  any  thing  could  lefTen  the  unpleafant  fenfation  which  attends 
the  exerciil'  of  our  critical  duty,  when  ignorance  or  abfurdity  call 
for  occafional  feverity,  it  would  be  the  reflexion,  that,  as  this  feve- 
rity  generally  falls  upou  young  authors,  the  fervice  we  may  render 
them  in  future  may  compenfate  in  fome  meafure  the  pain  we  are 
obliged  to  inflict.  Unfortunately,  thofe  who  mofl  want  inftru(ftion 
are  in  general  thofe  who  profit  leaft  from  our  admonitions.  We 
had  hopes  that  the  writer  of  the  prefent  pamphlet,  after  the  falutary 
advice  which  we  had  given  him  on  a  former  cccalion,  would  not 
have  been  in  hafle  to  appear  before  the  public  a  fecond  time,  before 
he  had  duly  qualified  liinifelf  for  fuch  an  undertaking.  Our  readers 
will  eafily  perceive  th"t  we  allude  to  a  fail  fennon  pubiiflied  by  Mr. 
Uodfon,  in  which  (in  a  mofl  Cngular  flraiii  of  eloquence)  he 
'  thanked  God  that  we  were  forced  into  the  prefent  v.-ar.' — We 

were 
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Uerc  really  in  hop«  that  he  would  for  a  flioit  time  have  retirfd 
from  the  public  eye,  and  made  himfelf  a  httle  acquainted  with 
Blair's  Leftures,  or  fome  elementary  treatifes  on  rhetoric  and  gram- 
mar.— Genius  is  not  in  the  power  of  every  writer;  but  corrednefs 
of  ftyle  and  good  arrangement,  aimoll  every  man,  however  llendcr 
his  abilities,  may  acquire. — How  great  therefore  mult  be  our  dif- 
appointment,  when  in  the  very  firft  lines  of  this  pamphlet  we  find 
our  author  perfevcring  in  the  fame  unfortunatr  Hibernian  ftyle. 
He  aravelv  tellb  us,  '  that  this  addrefs  is  fent  out  into  the  world  with 
the  fole  hope  of  contributing  fome  ajfijiance  to  the  burdens  of  the 
times  ;'  and  that  '  he  is  open  to  improvement  in  any  deficiency.'  W^e 
were  in  hopes  that  he  would  have  learned  to  fupply  his  deficiencies, 
and  not  to  improve  in  them  as  he  manifeftly  has,  and  that  he  would 
have  offered  fome  alleviation,  inftead  of  contributing  njfijlance  to 
the  burdens  of  the  times. 

The  body  of  the  pamphlet  contains  only  the  trite  remarks  which 
have  occurred  in  everv  converfation  circle  on  the  caufes  of  the  pre- 
fent  fcarcity ;  but  interfperfed  occafionally  with  abfurd  alTeitions, 
fuch  as  that '  the  bakers,  in  the  metropolis  at  leafl,  are  undoubtedly 
carrying  on  their  trade  at  this  time  to  a  lofs.' — Not  to  dwell  on  the 
ambiguity  and  awkwardnefs  of  the  expreflion,  no  perfon,  converfant 
with  trade,  will  believe  any  fet  of  tradefmen  fo  infane  as  to  perfevere 
in  a  bufinefs,  which  brought  nothing  but  lofs ;  and  no  perfon,  con- 
verfant with  the  circumftances  of  this  clafs  of  men,  can  be  igno- 
rant that  fuch  a  proceeding  miift  neceflarily  bring  immenfe  num- 
bers of  them  into  the  Gazette  ;  the  fame  is  afierted  of  many  of  the 
retail  butchers, — an  aflcrtion  which,  for  the  above  reafons,uo  think- 
ing perfon  can  believe.  No  medical  man  too  can  agree  in  the  fen  • 
timent  that  '  bran  alone  has  a  fattening  quality.' — It  is  proved  by 
innumerable  experiments  that  bran  ahme^  the  fimple  /kin  or  mem- 
brane which  inclofes  the  farina,  is  not  nutrfcious ;  and  \vhere  ani- 
mals, as  poultry,  or  fwine,  occafionally  fubfift  upon  what  is  calKd 
bran,  the  nutriment  is  derived  from  the  fmall  quantity  of  f:.rina 
which  adheres  to  it ;  and  evtn  then  a  large  proportion  is  necefliiry  for 
their  fupport.  We  moft  cordially,  however,  agree  with  our  au- 
thor, when  he  recommends  *  the  difufe  of  hair-powder,'  aj^d  we 
hope  that  what  he  fo  ftrenuoully  enforces  to  others,  he  fcts  an  a:- 
am^le  of  in  his  own  perfon. 

*  It  takes  more  than  two  pounds  of  meal  to  make  one  pound  of 
ftarch;  the  average  confumption  of  powder  with  both  fexes  is  one 
pound  a  week,  the  full  allowance  of  bread  to  each  perion  is  cae 
pound  {"ler  day ;  one  pound  of  flour  niakco  more  than  a  pound  of 
bread ; — at  a  very  under  calculation  300,000  perlbns  have  taken 
out  their  licence  to  wear  powder, — the  number  of  the  military  t;nd 
of  other  perfons  exempted  in  the  a£t  of  parliament  will  at  Icait 
amount  to  50,000  more.     Thus  then  by  wholly  leaving  olf  the  ulc 
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of  hair-powder  700,000  perfons  would  be  fed  with  a  full  allowance 
of  bread  one  day  in  feven.  This  eftimate  is  made  at  an.  extrenifly 
low  rate  ;  for  63lbs.  of  meal  makes  but;  24lbs.  of  flarch  ; — lilbs- 
of  flour  muft  by  the  aifize  of  bread  fettled  by  the  lord  mayor  make' 
1 7lbs.  6  oz.  of  bread ; — the  average  confumption  of  powder  is  alfo 
greater  than  at  the  rate  here  taken ; — the  number  of  perfons  who 
wear  powder  probably  exceeds  that  which  is  here  given; — and  the 
confumption  of  bread  without  wafte  of  one  perfon  with  another  is 
lefs  than  ilb.  per  day.  So  that  bread  for  100,000  perfons  more 
may  be  added  without  any  exaggeration.'  p.  25. 

The  author,  in  our  opinion,  is  not  equally  fortunate,  when  he  re- 
commends abftinence  from  foups,  flews,  &.'C. — We  have  always 
confidered  thefe  as  a  very  faving  form  of  diftrlbuting  provifions, 
and  we  apprehend  it  is  generally  found  fo  in  hofpitals,  vvorkhoufes» 
SiC.  We  have  alfo  our  doubts  whether  the  alTertion  is  well-found- 
ed, that — '  the  highefl  ranks  of  people  abftain  from  luxuries,  that 
there  may  be  the  greater  plenty  of  neceflaries  for  the  poor.' 

We  greatly  object  to  the  frequent  ufe  of  the  name  of  Goc  in  this 
pamphlet.  '  Thou  flialt  not  take  the  name  of  the  Lord  thy  God 
in  vain,'  is  the'  divine  commandment ;  and  certainly  if  not  irreve- 
rently ufed,  that  name  is  often  jiymect^Jfarily  introduced  in  the  courfe 
of  thefe  pages.  The  following  words  will  alfo,  in  the  ears  of  fome  of 
our  author's  brethren,  found  a  little  too  Jacobinical — '  In  the  middle 
of  the  laft  century  the  people  took  up  arms  againft  the  tyranny  and 
opprejn<jn  of  the  then  king,  Charles  I.  They  fuccecded  in  their 
warfare,  and  brought  the  king  to  puaiuiment.'  Not  to  notice  the 
barflinefs  of  the  preceding  words,  we  would  only  obferve,  that  the- 
iiiurgy  of  our  church  fpeaks  of  the  martyrdom^  and  not  of  the  pu- 
nij/imcnt  of  king  Charles  T. 

We  have  taken  the  liberty  of  recommending  to  our  author  a 
little  attention  both  to  the  rules  of  rhetoric  and  grammar;  and  we 
muft  add  that  in  this  fliort  p;:mphiet  we  have  met  with  fome  defi- 
ciencies in  both,  in  which  we  hope  our  author  will  not  continue  to 
improve.  '  The  quantity  of  ftock  brought  to  market  exceed  the 
quantity,  &c.'  is  undoubtedly  falfe  concord.  '  Siifpicion  of  mal- 
praftice  is  much  bett.er  founded  in  the  dealing  out  the  fupply,  &-c.' 
is  not  good  grammar,  if  we  may  credlc  Dr.  Lowth,  who  fays  that  the 
article  ftiould  never  precede  tlie  participle  without  being  folioH'ed  by 
the  particle  of.  '  While  he  chufes  not  to  hazard  an  aflertion  "Mhere 
the  evil  exiits,'  is  not  correct,  and  there  is  certainly  a  word  or  two 
wanting  to  make  the  fentence  clear  and  unambiguous.  We  could 
have  wifhed  alfo  that  a  divine  had  givei>us  a  better  fpecimen  of  his 
library^  than  by  a  long  quotation  frort^  -TruJIers  Chronology  !  I 

Conjideraiiitti 
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Lotijiderat'ioiis  on  the  Scarcity  and  high  Prices  of  Bread-corn  nttd 
Bread  at  the  Market ;  fuggejlitig  the  Remedies  in  a  Series  of  Let- 
ters :  firfi  printed  in  the  Cambridge  Chronicle^  and  fupjjoftd  to 
be  Tjrittcn  by  Govcrnur  Po'MnaU.      8v<?.     is.      Wilkies.      1795. 

The  writer   of  thefe   letters,  "Mr.  Pownall,  lives   about  twcntV 
miles  from  CtiiTibridge,  in  a  country  which,  during   the  courfe  of 
laft  year,  was  niiich  agitated  by  the  alarms  on  the  high  price  of  pro- 
vifions.      For  the  benefit  of  his  neighbours  he  drew  up  his  thoughts 
on  this  fubjecfl,  and  font  them  to  the  Cambridge  Chronicle :  but, 
though  they  were  anonymous,  fo  little  pains  were  taken  to  difguife 
the  author,  that  he  perhaps  would  have  done  wifer  by  giving  with 
his  name  a  greater  degree  of  rcfpeiElability  to  his  letters.     He  takes 
care  to  tell  h.is  readers  in  more  places  than  one,  that  he  is  a  gen- 
tleman.     Speaking  of  a  fort  of  biead,  he  fays  it  is  fo  good,   '  that 
wc  gentry  hereabouts  propofe  to  ufe  it  in  our  own  families,  and 
at  our  own  tables  :  I  myfclf  do  this.'     Left  any  one,  from  the  ftyle 
and  maniKT  oi  writing,  fliould  have  been  millaken  in  his  conjeftures, 
it  is  faid  in  anotlier  place, — •'  In  the  year  1773  I  brought  into  the 
houfe  of  commons,  and  carried  through  the  houfe  a  bill  to  regulate 
the  exportation  and  impc.'-tation  of  corn.'     It  was  affectation  there- 
fore in  the;  publiflier  to  give  his  conjevftiues  in  the  title-page,  which 
are  made  itill  niore  ridiculous  by  his  preface,  which  we  have  not 
the  leall  doubt  comes  from  the  fame  pen  as  the  letters ;  for  in  the 
lirit  page  he  tells  us,  that  he  has  had  iVIr.  Pownall's  permiffion  to 
collcifl  the  letters,  and  to  announce  him  publicly  as  the  author. 

Infiead  of  coUeding  the  letters,  which  had  their  ufe  in  the  firft 
mode  of  publication,  it  might  perhaps  have  been  better  if  the 
writer  had  revifed  his  work,  and,  in  announcing  himfelf  as  the  au- 
thor, bad  taken  care  to  correfl  many  carelefs  and  vulgar  exprcflions, 
wliich  are  very  excufable  in  a  weekly  paper.  The  inftances  of 
egotifm  might  have  Ijcen  omitted.  Due  attention  would  necedirily 
have  been  paid  to  grammar;  and  the  aJmoft  perpetual  error  in  the 
ufe  of  the  participle  would  have  been  avoided. — Such  a  fcnrence  as 
this  would  hardly  have  efcaped  iiis  eye.  '  As  tlie  law,  which  was 
propofed  to  protect  the  legal  dam  had  not  the  fortune  to  be  made 
law,  there  was  no  law  to  prevent  fuch  exportation,  be  the  fjrices 
what  they  may  ;'  and  in  Hiort  he  would  not  have  been  offended  with 
the  lim:e  labor  et  mora,  when  he  confidered,  that  even  on  a  com- 
mon fubject,  from  one  who  appeaU  fo  frequently  to  his  gentility, 
we  expert  to  fee  fome  traces  of  a  liberal  education. 

But  the  fubjeft  is  here  of  more  importance  than  the  f^yle,  .nnd 
from  the  experience  of  the  writer  fome  uf'ehil  information  may  be 
derived.  He  conliders  the  lliare  v.hich  the  farmer,  baker,  miller, 
merchant  have  in  creating  the  alarm, — is  convinced,  that  the  allize 
on  the  baker  is  of  no  ui'c,  unlcfs  other  regulations  are  inforced  on 
the  nKalman, — and  is  bv  no  means  contented  with  the  prtfcnt  mode 
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of  boulting  corn,  which  in  his  opinion  enhances  the  price  of  pro* 
vifions.  We  are  not  inclined  to  agree  with  him  in  all  his  pofitiona, 
and  leaft  of  all  on  the  propofed  interference  with  the  internal  ma- 
nagement of  the  mill ;  and  indeed  we  have  our  doubts  whether  the 
public  would  be  worfe  fervtd  if  the  baker,  as  is  the  cafe  with  other 
trades,  was  left  entirely  to  himfelf.  We  will  leave  our  author, 
however,  to  fpeak  for  himfelf  in  fumming  up  the  chief  contents  of 
his  letters. — 

*  Although  fuch  regulations  in,  and  fuch  encouragements  of  as[rv- 
culture  were  introduced,  as  would  tend  to  create  an  home-produ«e 
more  abundant  than  the  ordinary  confumption  could  take  off,  as  was 
formerly  the  cafe ;  yet,  if  fuch  home-produce  was  permitted  to  be 
exported,  beyond  what  the  country  could  fpare,  the  people  might 
i^ill  experience  the  diftrefs  of  a  fcarcity.  Further,  although  regula- 
tions were  made  by  law  which  would  prevent  fuch  undue  exporta- 
tion ;  yet  this  would  not  be  fufficient  to  maintaining  a  quantity 
equal  to  the  fupply  of  the  confumption,  if  a  warte  ©f  the  bread- 
flour  was  permitted  to  take  place,  efpecially  in  times  approaching 
to  fcarcity,  by  diverting  great  part  of  it  to  other  ules  than  the  food 
of  man.  But  ftill  if  all  this  was  prevented  by  proper  laws,  yet  ali 
shis  would  not  come  up  to  a  fufficient  effe£l  of  remedy,  if  ihe  miller- 
niealman  be  lliil  permitted  to  continue,  for  the  purpofe  of  enhancing 
his  profits,  the  perverfion  of  the  meal  by  undue  divifions  of  it  inta 
•  flour,  as  defcrlbed  in  thefe  letters ;  and  if  the  baker  be  permitted  to  - 
make  from  the  flour  fo  divided,  only  two  forts  of  bread  for  fale, 
neither  of  them  being  what  they  ought  to  be,  or  what  they  purport 
to  be  :  but  one  fort  a  brown  bread  not  fufficient  in  its  nature  for  the 
nourifhment  of  a  labouring  man,  nor  in  quantity  (was  it  of  fuffici- 
ent nourifiunent)  fufficient  for  general  confumption  ;  the  other  fort 
a  dearer  bread  atthouo-h  not  a  better,  than  buoht  to  be  miide  for  fale 
to  the  bulk  of  the  people ;  by  which  management  the  people  are 
deceived  and  led,  or  rather  forced,  into  the  habit  of  eating  the 
white,  or  wheaten  bread,  as  it  is  called,  at  a  higher  price  than  their 
wagrcs  can  afford. 

^  This  letter  repeats,  that  if  this  be  permitted  to  go  on,  and  go- 
rer.'>ment  does  not  bring  forward  fome  regulations  of  law  to  prevent 
or  remedy  it,  the  diflrefs  of  an  high  price  of  bread  mufl:  at  all  times 
be  felt,  and  clamours  always  ready  to  break  out,  in  a  certain  degree; 
but  upon  every  rife  of  the  price  of  corn,  will  be  excited  repeatedly 
to  fuch  infurgent  demands  of  redref?,  as  have  been  experienced  oJ" 
late.  Which  difpofition,  however,  repeatedly  reprefied  by  force, 
may  yet,  like  fleel,  be  hammered  into  a  temper  of  refiftance  and  re- 
coil, which  will  not  and  cannot  by  any  force  be  kept  down. 

*  But  further ;  were  even  thefe  meafures  regulated  by  an  affile  go* 
ing  over  the  whole  manufafture  of  bread,  over  the  miller's  part  as 
well  as  over  the  baker's,  fo  as  that  bread,  fuch  as  it  was  formerly, 
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fiiouid  be  again  reduced  to  a  proportion  with  the  price  of  th? 
grain  on  one  hand,  and  to  the  rate  of  wages  on  the  other,  which  is 
the  rtul  and  only  remedy  thus  far;  yet  if  ionic  mealures  are  not 
taken  to  break  the  practice  of  foreftalling  ;  to  diliulvc  the  monopoly 
of  the  grain  ;  and  to  counteraft  the  couunand  of  the  market,  vvt^ich 
js  now  fuppoied  to  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  great  farmers,  the  ccvn- 
factors,  and  meahncn ;  every  other  regulation  m^de  will  be  merely 
(ieluding  the  people,  and  can  have  no  eucc^.  but  the  bad  one  of  ren- 
dering  them  lefs  and  Icfs  difpofed  to  fubmit  to  promifed  remedies  in 
future.'  p.  49- 

As  the  government  is  now  employed  in  taking  meafures  for  re- 
dreding  the  complaints  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  it  wiU 
doubtlcfs  avail  iilell  of  the  information  to  be  derived  from  this 
writer ; — and,  as  iie  was  fo  much  concerned  in  making  the  corn- 
laws,  his  opinion  upon  them  muft  be  imprefled  upon  the  reader  in- 
a  degree  fuited  to  its  importance. 

*  He  therefore,  although  he  framed  the  prefent  fyftem  of  our 
corn-laws,  is  free  to  declare,  that  this  fyftem,  formed  for  other  cir- 
cumflances,  can  no  longer  anfwer  its  purpofe  under  the  prefent. 
Cobbling  and  mending  will  only  add  confufion  and  obftriiftion  to 
imperfedion  :  no  half-meafure  will  do.  The  fyftem  muft  be  to- 
tally changed.  Nothing  now  but  a  Free  Mart  of  corn  and  grain 
can  give  an  afnired,  uniform,  adequate  fupply  of  bread-corn  and 
bread  to  the  country.'  p.  57. 

On  Monopoly  and  Refarm  of  Maxners.   Svo.    js.  td  Faulder.    179^. 

The  author  tells  us,  in  his  Preface,  that  he  threw  together  the 
hints  in  this  pamphlet,  in  hafte  in  three  daysj  and  theie  hints  re- 
late to  fome  of  tlic  moft  important  topics  which  can  a^ita'e  a 
■Briti(h  parliament.  The  tradefman  in  Cheapfide  is  ceiifiu'ed  for 
not  hving  in  his  kitchen,  as  his  grandfather  did  half  a  centurv  aeo  ; 
bankers  daughters,  farmers'  daughters,  and  fervants  drefs  too  well ; 
iervants  are  very  infoJent;  butchers  ride  in  their  coached;  fiirms  are 
too  large ;  thefe  and  fimibr  circumftances  are  the  evils'  complained 
of,  while  the  writer  in  his  abufe  of  prefent  times  and  prefent  man- 
ners does  not  look  to  the  other  fide  of  the  pidure,  and  examine 
fome  traits,  in  which  we  polfibly  may  have  the  ailvajitage  over  our 
anceftors.  To  fupprefs  thefe  evils,  taxes  on  lace  and  muflin,  on 
filk  ftockisgs,  en  fervants  out  of  livery,  on  dogs,  &c.  are  recom- 
mended :  and  from  the  fpecimen  here  given  us  of  the  writer's  po- 
litical talents,  we  cannot  but  recommend  to  him,  infiead  of  tiuec 
days,  to  keep  his  nejct  pamphlet  three  ycpKj  ia  his  cicfet ;  or  per- 
.Jigps  he  will  do  better  to  follow  the  Hpratiap  rule— 

Nottumque  prematur  in  annum. 
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Seme  Itiforviation  refpe^ing  the  Ufe  of  Indian   Cortt  ;   eolle  fled  from 

the  Papers  of  Mr.  JVinthorp  and  J/c.  Ho-coard ;  rcith  Obfervaiions 

frcm  Mr.  Parmentier^  on  the  Ufe  of  Potatoes  in  Bread;  and  Mr. 

DoJ/ie's  Dire^ions  for  the  making  of  Bread  in  private   Families, 

8uo.     \s.    Baldwin.     1795. 

The  information  contained  in  this  pamphlet  is  taken  from  the 
pipers  of  Mr.  Winthorp,  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfaftions,  and  of 
^Ir.  Howard,  in  the  Memoirs  of  Agriculture,  from  Mr.  Parmen- 
tier's  DifTertation  on  Nutritive  Vege.l^bles,  and  from  the  works  of 
other  oeconomical  writers.  The  editor  prefumes  that,  at  this  time^ 
when  wheat-flour  is  fcarcely  procurable  at  any  price,  this  attempt  to 
make  known  the  different  methods  of  preparing  bread  from  other 
grain,  and  from  certain  roots,  may  be  fubfervient  to  the  public 
good ;  and  he  hopes  that  the  heads  of  families,  and  efpeciaily  the 
clergy,  and  country  gentlemen,  will  direft  their  houfekeepers  to 
make  famples  of  the  different  kinds  of  bread  here  defcribed,  and  to 
jnftrufl  fuch  of  the  induftrious  poor,  in  their  refpeftive  neighbour- 
hoods, as  are  willing  to  learn,  how  to  prepare  fuch  bread  themfelves. 
We  can  recommend  the  pamphlet  as  containing  much  ufeful  iht 
formation  on  thefe  fubjefts.  Individuals  feem  eager  to  do  their  duty 
in  this  timeof  fcarcity ; — and  we  hope  that  the  legiflature  will  not  be 
backward  in  deviling  fome  general  effective  plan  to  make  Great 
Britain  feed  its  own  inhabitants,  without  the  precarious  and  expenr 
five  afliftance  of  importation. 

Qonfi derations  on  the  prefent  Sate  of  England  and  France.  By  Sir 
Richard  Mufgrave^  Bart.  Me?nber  of  the  Irifi  Parliament.  8^'o, 
is.  6d,     Stockdale.      ^796. 

Thus  the  baronet  begins— 

*  As  that  bright  luminary,  the  fiin,  which  gives  vital  enero-y  to 
all  nature,  is  apt  to  exhale  clouds,  miffs,  and  vapours,  which  at 
times  check  his  genial  influence ;  and  as  it  engenders  ftorms  and 
tempefts,  which  threaten  the  exiftence  of  the  inhabitants  of  our 
globe  which  it  fertilizes,  fo  our  glorious  conftitution,  the  fource  of 
unparalleled  profperity  to  the  fubjecls  of  it,  too  often  kindles  a 
fpirit  of  fd£l:ion,  which  render  them  unhappy,  and  feem  to  indicate 
the  ftiortnefs  of  its  duration.'     p.  i. 

A  writer  of  old  began  his  poem  in  as  fine  a  manner — 
Fortunam  Priami  cantabo  et  nobile  belium : 

and  the  obfervation  of  Horace  on  this  fuperb  exordium  is  equally 
applicable  to  the  pamphlet  before  us. 

The  government  of  France  is  called  a  demonarchy;  a  long  ftorv 
;s  told  of  the  defjgns  of  the  French  at  all  times  to  obtain  univerfal 
monarchy  ;  furious  invedtives  are  made  againft  the  jacobins  in 
England  ;  the  jufticc  and  policy  of  the  war  are  infifted  on  ;  and  the 
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conclufioh  like  the  beginning  will  give  a  tolerable  idea  of  the  au- 
thor's taknts  and  fentiments — 

*  On  the  whole,  we  may  conclude,  that  it  would  be  rafli  and 
impolitic  to  think  of  making  peace  at  this  critical  time,  when  we 
are  on  the  point  of  attaining  every  objtifl  for  which  we  entered 
into  ihe  war.  By  inducing  the  continental  powers  to  unite  and 
rally  round  England,  we  have  obliged  France  to  exhauft  her  iro- 
menfe  refoiirces,  with  which,  if  managed  ceconomically,  flie  might 
have  conquered  all  Europe.  Her  two  great  armies  on  the  Rhine 
are  fo  completely  routed  and  difperfed,  that  they  never  can  aflem- 
ble;  file  cannot  raile  niore  tioops,  as  her  fubjeif^s,  difgufred  with 
their  tyrants,  are  on  the  tip- toe  of  rebellion  ;  infcmuch,  that  her 
executive  governiijent  is  funouuded  with  an  army,  to  proted  them 
frpm  the  rage  of  the  populace.  It  is  more  than  probable,  that  in 
a  few  months,  flie  will  be  vifited  by  fuch  a  famine,  as  no  nation 
ever  experienced,  as  her  agrlcuUure  has  been  neglefted,  and  ftie  has 
neither  money  nor  manufai^Unxs  to  tempt  other  nations  to  fupply 
her  with  corn.  As  many  of  the  confederates,  haryfled  and  ex- 
haurtcd  by  the  war,,  have  made  peace,  our  minifters  have  wifely 
formed  an  alliance  with  two  of  the  greateft  powers  in  Europe,  who 
have  already  afforded  us  the  moft  ethcient  afliftance.  As  her  navy 
is  reduced  to  the  lowefl  ftate,  and  mufl  daily  grow  worfe,  we  have 
a  certain  profpeft  of  completely  getting  poneflion  of  her  Weft 
India  iflands,  which  mufl  end  in  her  ruin,  and  yield  us  inexhaufti- 
ble  fources  of  commercial  wealth,  by  making  her,  and  many  other 
jiations,  tributary  to  us  for  their  rich  productions  with  which  fiie 
fupplied  them.'     p.  42. 

In  this  farrago  we  are  forry  t.o  be  compelled  to  obferve  fome 
tilings,  which,  however  they  may  fuit  the  climate  of  Ireland,  and 
may  not  be  deemed  unworthy  of  a  member  of  the  Lifli  hcufe  of 
commons,  ought  not  to  have  fullied  the  dignity  of  the  Englifh 
prefs.  On  fpeaking  of  the  late  trials  for  high  treafon,  an  infinijation 
is  thrown  out  on  juries  in  general,  which,  however  they  may  be 
applicable  to  thof'e  in  Ireland,  leaft  of  all  can  be  fixed  on  the  late 
jtiries  f©r  the  catifes  mentioned  at  the  Old  Bailey.  The  jurymen,  we 
nnderftand,  were  men  of  confiderable  property  and  refpe(5>ability  :  the 
foremaft,  fo  far  hom  coming  under  the  idea  .of  being  fuppotd 
'  from  their  line  of  life  incapable  of  attaining  any  fuperior  degree 
of  intelleftual  excellence,'  completed  the  \ifunl  education  of  an 
EngliOi  gentleman  at  one  of  our  nnivcrfities  *  Had  the  delinqnenrs,' 
fays  the  baronet,  '  been  indicfed  for  a  confpirncs  inftead  of  high 
treafon,  they  would  certainly  have  betn  cojivicled :  no  perfon  can 
doubt  of  the  "uilt  at  leaft  of  fome  of  thofe  who  were  tried.'  What 
reafonijig;  is  this.'  Certain  men  were  found  innocent  of  one  crime  : 
ond  an  author  has  the  infolence  to  fay  that,  if  they  had  been  tried 
for  another,  they  would  have  been  certainly  convi(5led.     Mind,  all 
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would  have  been  convicted :  yet  in  the  next  fentence  it  appears  that 
the  guilt  .only  of  ibmc  of  them  is  indubitable.  It  is  not  our  bufi- 
ixfs  to.interfei'e  when  the  country  has  in  the  moft  folemn  manner 
decided  a  queftion  which  depends  not  on  theories  but  on  fads, 
and  thofe  fads  of  the  higheft  importance:  but  when  an  author  can, 
after  fuch  a  decifion,  call  the  peifons  cleared  of  all  guilt  delinquents, 
and  aflert  of  thofe  perfons  now  living  at  large  in  the  world,  that 
they  are  guilty  of  high  crimes,  we  fliould  be  unworthy  of  the 
place  we  occup)',  if  we  did  not  hold  out  fuch  fpecimens  of  reafon- 
jng  and  language  to  the  contempt  which  they  deferve. 

Not  content  with  fpeaking  in  this  ill-founded  manner  of  perfons 
who  have  been  tried,  our  baronet  more  raflily  and  injudicioufly 
flings  about  his  firebrands,  and  paflcs  fentence  on  a  perfon  under 
confinement,  and  brands  him  before  his  trial  with  the  name  of  con- 
fpirator  and  Jacobinical  agent.  Such  conduct  cannot  be  permitted 
to  pafs  without  cenfure  in  the  republic  of  letters  :  but  for  obvious 
reafons  we  forbear  at  fuch  a  time  as  this  to  make  farther  comments 
on  it,  left  we  mio;ht  increafe  the  evil  and  make  this  Review  the  ve- 
hide  of  the  baronet's  fcandal. 

On  the  fmaller  faults  in  this  performance  we  will  not  expatiate. 
It  is  hardly  worth  while  to  inform  the  baronet  that  Mcntz  is  on  one 
and  INlanheim  on  the  other  fide  of  the  Rhine;  thst  the  Venetians 
by  no  means  agree  with  him  in  his  pofition, '  that  no  regular  govern- 
ment could  ever  exift  in  a  republic,'  as  they  boaft  that  their  repub- 
lican conftitution  has  been  lefs  expofed  to  convulfions  or  enormities 
than  any  government  in  Europe  :  but  from  the  general  tenor  of 
the  work  before  us,  we  cannot  fuppofe  that  its  author  is  very  fo- 
,icitous  about  accuracy  in  either  hiftpry,  geography,  or  grammar. 

A  Letter  to  the  Oncers  of  the  Army  under  Orders  fcr,  or  that 
may  hereafter  be  fent,  to  the  Wtji  Indies.,  on  the  Means  of 
frefer-ving  Health.,  and  preventing  that  fatal  Difeafe  the*  Yellow 
Fever.  By  Stmvart  Henderfoit.,  Surgeon  of  his  Majefy's  i^oth 
Rtg.  of  Foot ;  and  many  Years  a  Surgeon  in  the  Royal  Na-cy. 
^vo.     6d.     Stockdale.      1795. 

The  author  of  this  little  pamphlet  claims  the  attention  of  thofe 
to  whom  he  addreiTes  himfelf,  on  the  grounds  of  havinc  had,  dur- 
ing the  laji  war,  the  experience  of  eight  years'  practice  in  the  Weft 
India  ifiands.  He  very  properly  urges  the  importance  of  a  pre- 
ventive fyftem,  and  coniiders  in  that  view  the  articles  of  diet, 
cieanlinefs,  and  the  fupply  of  pure  air  to  the  diiferent  parts  of  the 
Clip  in  which  foidiersare  embarked  for  a  Weft  India  voyage.  There 
is  nothing  ntw  in  what  is  advanced,  though  there  Ccin  be  no 
doubt  of  the  propriety  of  it. 

♦  To  prevent  the  attack  of  this  fever,  all  fiimulating  powers 
muft  be  carefully  avoided,  fuch  as  violent  exercife  in  ihc  fun  ;  tq 
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eat  fparlngly  of  animal  food,  and  drink  moderately  of  wine,  not  ex- 
ceeding a  pint  of  Madeira  in  the  day,  and  no  ardent  fpirits ;  if 
pofiible,  avoid  being  expofed  to  tlie  night  air;  but  when  duty  ob- 
liges you,  take  care  to  be  warm  cloathed  ;  a  glafs  of  limfture  of 
bark,  and  fnioaking  a  fegar,  will  be  ufeful  on  thefe  occaiions,  like- 
wife  a  fire  near  you  when  it  can  be  done  :  but  the  great  and  bcft 
preventive  will  be,  temperance  and  regularity  of  living.'     p.  9. 

FaL^s  for  the  Conjideration  of  the  Public  at  large,  on  the  high  Pncc 
of  Meat,  fh'.iotng  the  real  Caufe  of  the  fame.  8w.  dd.  Ri^^ 
vingtons.      1795. 

This  pamphlet  is  designed  to  repel  an  accufation  brought  by  a 
writer  who  is  here  fryled  the  '  philanthropic  cutting  butcher,  and 
who,  it  feems,  has  accufed  the  wh  lefale  butchers  of  having  pre- 
vented the  country  graziers  jVom  fending  their  cattle  to  market,  and 
thus  keeping  provifions  at  a  high  price.  The  publication  appears 
in  confequence  of  a  refolution  pafled  at  a  meeting  of  the  wholefale 
butchers  in  June  lall. 

A  Few  M^ords  in  favour   of  the  Britijh  Confiitutiofiy  by  one  cf  the 
People,     S-yo.     i^.      Debrett.     1795. 

*  When  the  acute  logician  winds  through  the  labyrynthean  mazes 
of  his  art,  and  from  eftabliftied  pre:riifes,  purfues  by  impercepti- 
ble trradation,  the  chain  of  his  deductions,  link  by  link,  the  un- 
lettered auditory,  fixed  in  mute  ?nd  motionlefs  aftonifhment,  be- 
hold him,  wondering,  like  Goldfmith's  villagers,  that,  "  one  fmall 
head  could  carry  all  he  knew."     The  philofopher,  whofe  life  has 
palTed  away,  in  refearches  after  thofe  fprings  of  aftion  in  the  hu- 
man foul,  which  are   intended  to  conftitute  the  bafis  of  his  meta- 
phyfical  fyftem,  burfts  on  the  learned  world  in  all  the  fplci.dour  of 
meridian  day,  and  foaring  unreftrained,  through  all  the  regions  of 
wild  and  novel  theories,  like  the  eccentric  comet  in  its  tranfit,  on 
all  fides  marks  his  pafTage  with  a  meteor  blaze.'     p.  5. 

What  then  ?  We  will  take  the  author's  words  in  the  middle  of  his 
work,  and  '  allow  for  the  defects  of  a  youthful  pen,  unhaeknied  in 
the  paths  of  literature :'    but  we  can  by  no  means  go  farther  with 
the  author ;  and  he  mud  pardon  us  for  making  a  very  diiterent  \\{e. 
of  his  reflections,  from  that  which  he  recommends  in  the  follow- 
ing words — '  The  inference  to  be  drawn  from   this  rerieftion  i?, 
that,  as  a  well  intended  and  concife  explanation  of  the  rife,  the  pro- 
grefs,  and  the  form  of  the  Br  liOi  conftitutic  n,  this  pamphlet  is  not 
deftitute  of  claims  to  the  patronage  of  a  generous  and  impartlcl 
public'     Though    the  public  is   courted  continually  by  the   rnofl 
flattering  titles,  '  my  noble  countrymen,  my  generous  countrymen, 
my  friends,'  and  the  author  is  fo  wonderfully  clear  in  his  concep- 
tions, that  he  ♦  can  fpeak  with  a  degree  of  certainty  amounting  to 
allertion,'    we   cau  almoft    »   fpeak   with   a   degree   of  certa.nty 

amount 
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amounting  to  aflertion,'  that  the  public  will  with  good  reafon  look 
upon  the  work  before  us,  as  mere  trafh  and  idle  declamation. 

Obfervaiions    cv    the   Peiuions  for   Peace^  and  a   Revuzu  of  tJielr 
Claim    to    Public    Notice^  occajioned  by   a    Refufnl   of  the  Chief 
Magifrate  of  Liverpool^  to  call  together  the  Inhabitants  to  confi- 
der  the  l^ecej/l/j  of  a  Petition  to  the  Throne  for  Peace.     By  Ciith- 
left  Wilkinfoii.     8ro.      is.     Richardfon.      1795. 

■  The  writer  6f  thefe  Obfcrvations,  in  a  very  difpaffionate  way,  re- 
marks on  the  improper  conduft  of  the  chief  mngiftratc  of  Liver- 
pool, and  on  the  inconfiftency  of  rliofc  of  the  inhabitants  who, 
thougl*  the  avowed  friends  to  meafures  of  a  pacific  tendency,  yet 
promoted  the  counter  petition  which  went  the  length  of  recom- 
mending tlie  continuance  of  a  ruinous  v^'^r.  As  ihe  difpute  how- 
ever is  of  a  local  nature,  and  the  fubject  in  fome  degree  out  of  date, 
Mr.  Wilkinfon's  obfervations  can  only  intereft  thofe  who  had  a 
jQhare   in  the  .tranfad ions  alluded  to. 

Jlints  refpecling  the    Dificffci  of  the  Poor,     8w.      \s.  6d.     Dilly. 

1795- 

Both  the  defign  and  execution  of  this  publication  are  highly 
commendable.  After  dwelling  on  the  preffing  wants  of  the  poor  at 
tliis  feafon  of  fcarcity,  and  imploring  their  natural  guardians,  ///<? 
opulent^  to  become  the  perfonal  witnefles  of  the  ftraits  to  which  the 
dearnefs  of  every  article  of  fubliftence  has  reduced  them,  the 
author  conclude?  with  making  a  collection  of  receipts  for  their  be- 
nefit. iVIany  of  thefe  however  arc  already  very  generally  known 
and  praftifed,  particularly  the  addition  of  potatoes  to  wheat  flour  in 
making  bread. 

Hinti  for  the  Relief  of  the  Poor.,  by  fuggefling  houii  they  may  pro- 
cure  a  cheap  and  comfortable  Subfjience  in  Times  of  Scarcity,  ^vo, 
3^.     Debrett.      1795- 

Another  well-mer.nt,  and  fenfible  fcheme.  for  alleviating  the 
diftrelTes  of  the  poor.  The  author  infifrs  that  our  difficulties  arife 
lefs  from  actual  ycarrZ/y,  than  from  the  habitual  unwiliingnefs  of 
the  lower  clafs  of  people  to  confent  to  any  kind  oi  fi:bftitute  for 
wheaten  bread,  even  though  what  is  recommended  fliould  be 
equally  wholefome  and  nouriihing.  The  culinary  receipts  at  the 
conclufion  have  been  inferted  in  the  public  papers  under  the  fanftion 
of  vice-admiral  Waldegrave. 

A  Dialogue  upon  the  Two  Bills  now  depending  in  Parliament  rela- 
tive to  the  Rights  of  the  People.  Tranfcribed  by  IVilliam  inifoii^ 
Jafper's  Brother.     2-jc.      is.  td.      Owen.      1795. 

Mr.  Worthy  attacks  Mr.  Pitt's  adminiftration  in  all  its  parts  ; 
y[x.  Pivant  makes  a  poor  defence;  and  I\Ir.  Meanwell  is  perfuaded 
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of  couifc  to  ncqr.iefce  in  Mr.  Worthy's  fentimeuts.  As  a  fum- 
mary  of  the  thitf  things  which  in  comiTion  converl'ation  mult  be 
brought  frequently  forward  againft  Mr.  Pitt,  this  pamphlet  is  not 
■without  merit. 

A  Memento  or  H'^ar/ilng  to  the  People  of  Etigljrtil  on  the  Tivo  Bilh 
relating  to  Tteafon  and  Sedition^  now  pending  in  Parliamejit, 
%vo.     (yd.     Jordan.      1795- 

Thcvifual  topics  are  brougiit  forward  againft  tl)€  two  bills.  The 
propriety  of  pnllinj;  them  ia  no  longer  witiiin  the  fphere  of  criti- 
ci!m,  and  we  wait  in  common  with  all  true  lovers  of  tlicir  country, 
in  an'<iou<i  expcclation  to  ftc  w  hether  the  etft-fts  deprecated  in  this 
panij  hlet  reft  on  mere  conjecture,  or  are  the  neceflary  confequences 
of  the  new  fyflem'of  governiTient, 

Narrative  of  M.  de  Chaumfr r: Xy  who  efcaptd  from  the  Mojfacres  of 
ylurai  and  (-^aiinci^  after  the  Expedition  of  Qui6ercn.  IKith  Ob- 
fervatiom  on  ths  Public  Opinion  in  Brittajty.  To  "which  is  added 
a  Profpedus  for  Pojigraphy.,  or^  Firjl  Elements  of  the  Art  of 
Printing  and  IVriting  in  a  Language  to  be  und^rflood  in  all 
Languages  iviihottt    Travflation.     8vo.     \s,  6d.     Dcbrett.     1795- 

M.  de  Chaumereix  was  cye-witnefii  of  fome  of  the  calamltif-s 
attendant  on  the  unfortunate  expedition  to  Quiberon.  The  fate 
of  the  emigrants  every  feeling  mind  muft  regret ;  but  at  the 
fame  time  we  caimot  fay,  that  it  appears  from  the  pamphlet Tjefore 
uSj  that  on  funendering  to  their  enemies  they  had  any  rcafon  to 
expeif't  a  fufpenifion  of  the  laws  in  their  behr'.lf.  ,  A  dialogue  is  faid 
t  J  have  taken  place  before  the  emigrants  laid  down  their  arms,  be- 
tween Hoche  and  Sombreuil,  in  which  the  former  declared  that 
they  fliould  be  treated  as  prifoners  of  war  :  and  it  is  alio  faiJ  that 
the  two  generals  agreed  on  the  terms  of  capitulation,  which,  how- 
ever, do  not  appear  to  have  been  made  with  the  ufual  ceremonies,  and 
,the  u;iforli;.nate  victims  of  the  expedition  were  e.xpofed  to  the 
releutment  of  their  country.  The  events  of  each  day  fubfequent  to 
the  fuppofcd  treaty,  as  far  as  the  author  was  eye-wimefs  of  them, 
arc  related  in  an  atfeftiug  mannrr :  the  prifojiers  fubinitted  to  their 
fate  with  magnanimity,  and  our  author  was  delivered  by  the  fin- 
"ular  interference  of  his  friends. 

We  have  read  fo  much  of  French  executions  and  marvellous; 
cfcapes,  that  they  ceafe  to  excite  in  us  the  fame  intereft,  which 
might  be  expeiSted  from  the  firft  perufal  of  fuch  dreadful  traoe- 
dies  : — but,  as  our  author  is  a  decided  enemy  to  the  prefent  govern- 
ment in  France,  we  were  more  Itruck  by  his  obfervations  on  the 
itate  of  the  republican  army,  than  by  any  other  part  of  his  pam- 
phlet. 

*  Tlie  army  of  general  Hoche  confided  only  of  fevcn  or  eight 
S  thoufand 
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thoufand  inen. — I  paid  great  attention  in  remarking  the  fpirit 
that  reigned  in  it.  The  war  being  prolonged,  has  aclually  con- 
firmed, what  was  foretold  by  many  enlightened  men,  that  the 
army  would  by  degrees  become  more  abftrafted  from  political 
q^Lieftions,  and  that  military  ideas  would  eventually  predominate. 
Thus  the  clubs  and  orators  that  occafioned  general  Dumouriez's 
defpair,  are  no  longer  to  be  feen.  St.  Juft  eftabhflied  in  1793,  in 
the  arm.y  of  Alface,  a  difclpline  which  the  commiffioners  of  the 
convention  fince  perfe£led  in  all  the  armies  of  the  republic.  The 
code  of  this  triumvirate  v/ould  have  afvoniilied  Frederick  him- 
felf — The  fbldiers  obeying  thefe  terrible  laws  is  S.  prodigy,  which 
cjn  no  otherwlfe  be  explained  than  by  the  concourfe  of  ideas  of 
liberty  and  their  country,  which  fortifies  command,  and  thofe 
ideas  ofequahty  which  foftens  the  difference  of  ranks  ! 

'  The  prefence  of  tr.e  commiffioners  of  the  convention,  in  the 
armies  has  contributed  ftill  more  to  maintain  that  difciphne  ;  it  has 
reduced  their  generals  to  a  fimple  execution  of  the  plan  traced  by 
the  committee  of  war. — Every  thing  that  could  give  them  in- 
fluence was  in  the  hands  of  the  commiffioners.  — The  confeq'Jence 
has  been,  that  thefe  generals,  without  confideration,  without  power, 
pafTing  from  one  army  to  another,  have  not  communicated  to  any 
their  own  particular  opinions,  and  nothing  has  remained  but  that 
national  fentiment  which  has  fo  ftrongly  attached  the  foldiers  to 
the  defence  of  their  country.  Thus  h  .s  the  convention  known 
how  to  avoid  the  dangers  which  ruined  the  Roman  fenate.  No 
.dependancc  ought  therefore  to  be  placed  on  the  intervention  of  the 
army  relative  to  the  form  of  government ;  obedient  to  the  pre- 
vailing power,  it  has  only  one  view,  and  that  is  for  peace.  Many 
,ardenl  and  ambitious  individuals  may  regret  the  rapid  and  brilliant 
chances  of  the  war,  but  the  othcers  pant  after  the  peaceable  enjoy- 
ment of  their  rank's,  and  the  foldiers  of  the  reqgifition  burn  to 
re-enter  their  native  home. — And  thofe  eight  hundred  thoufand 
men,  whofe  reaftion  in  the  interior  appears  fo  alarming  for  thp 
prefent  government,  will  be  eafily  reduced  to  the  ordinary  ftate  of 
peace.'     p.  43. 

POETICAL. 

T/ie  Loujiad.     Canto    V.  and  Laji.  By   Peter    Pindar^   Efq.    /\.to. 
2s.  6d.     Walker       1795. 

A  loufe,  we  have  heard,  is  a  very  prolific  animal,  and  Peter  Kn« 
4dar's  loufe  may  be  brought  in  pioof  of  the  aflertion.  It  h^s  no\r 
produced  five  Cantos,  and,  in  the  fame  ftrain  (for  verfes  like  Peter's, 
fome  of  wliich  his  opponents  will  fay  are  not  worth  the  '  Ikip  of  a 
^oufe,'  coll  him  not  much  trouble)  might  be  prolonged  to  fifty 
jnpre.  In  this  Canto,  after  tfie  affair  of  the  fliaving  is  triumphantly 
concluded,  'the  loufe  fpcechifieth,  and  giveth  a  wonderful  hiftory  of 

himfelf| 
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hlmfelf,  his  fiimily,  and  misfortune. — Loufe  proveth  the  fuperior 

antiquity  of  his  race  to  that  of  kings — the  K in  wrath  giveth 

loufe  the  lie,  and  endeavoureth  his  deftrudion — Zephyr,  trem- 
bling at  his  danger,  fuddenly  beareth  him  off  to  the  celeftial  regi- 
ons, and  converteth  him  into  a  ftar,  difcovercd  foon  after  by  the 
great  Dr.  Herfchell,  and  baptized  by  him,  in  compliment  to  his 
majel^y,  the  Georgium  fidus.' — Verily,  this  is  the  longed  hufe-lad- 
der  we  ever  heard  of. 

The  Cap.  A  Satliic  Poem.  Inchding  mojl  of  the  Diamatic  Pfrit- 
en  of  the  prefent  Day.  By  Peter  Pindar^  Efq.  ^to.  zs.  Ridg- 
way.      1795. 

The  name  of  Peter  Pindar  has  been  purloined  for  the  purpofc 
of  promoting  the  fale  of  this  prodiiAion  ;  but  the  charafteriftic  hu- 
mour of  the  facetious  bard  was  a  theft  far  above  the  reach  of  thJf 
author's  genius.  Here  vulgar  fcunility  is  the  forry  fubftitute  of 
wit,  and  perfonal  abufe  ufurps  the  place  of  fatire.  The  poetical 
and  moral  merit  of  this  piece  are  worthy  of  each  other.  From  a 
number  of  verfes  equally  good,  we  fliall  give  the  few  following  cou- 
plets— 

*  Next  Kemble  came,  I.  P.  with  brazen  front, 
Sure  in  his  heart  that  Lodoifkd'd  done't.'      p.  21. 
"  Fortune  make  Folly  her  peculiar  care," — 
Shun  dullnefs,  and  thy/o/Zy'll  bring  to  bear.'  p.  26. 

♦' came. 

Stupid  alike  : — Oulion's  p'rhaps  the  ftrongefl  claim.' 

p.  28. 

*  Cumberland,  who  her  aid  had  long  forfworn, 

With  Jephfon,  Greathead,  Richardfon,  was  gone.'    p.  37. 
"  But  now,  this  Cap  I  hope  none  here'U  repine, 
That  I,  (tho'  all  deferve)  for  one  defign — "     p.  38. 

Saint  Guerdun's  JVell.    A  Poem.     S-yo.      \s.     Jackfon.     Dumfries. 

^795- 
To  this  little  poem  the  following  notice  Is  prefixed — '  In  this 
ifland  (meaning,  we  fuppofe.  Great  Britain)  are  many  wells  or 
fprings,  which  a  ruftic  never  partes  without  an  oblation.  For  the 
fource  of  this  cuftom  the  writer  of  this  piece  has  made  no  learch. 
Fi<ftion  fupplied  his  indolence  with  St.  Guerdun's  Well,  and  its  fim- 
ple  ftory.'  It  is  an  arduous  taHi  to  invent  a  ftory,  and  it  is  owih? 
probably  to  the  author  of  this  tale  not  being  fupported  by  any 
hints,  or  traditionary  legends,  that  his  poem  is  uninterefting, 
though  he  feems  to  polTefb  powers  of  verfification  fiifficient  to  have 
told  a  ftory  of  this  kind  poetically,  had  he  had  a  good  ftory  to 
tell.  He  has  taken  too  an  unwarrantable  libertv  in  niixin^  the 
lyric  and  dramatic  with  the  narrative  form. 

The 
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Ike  Comic  Adventures  of  Satan  and  Peter  Pindar,  in  Epijiles^frorfi 
Aunt  Rachel  to  Aunt  Trebitha.    Dedicated  to  the  loorthy     hihabit-  ■ 
ants  of  Cornioall.     By   an  Ex-Etonian.      %vo,      is.      Allen  and 
Weft.      1795. 

Aunt  Rachel  writes  with  eafe,  fpirit,  and  vivacity  ;  and  thoucrh 
file  may  not  be  able  to  fubftantiate  her.  claim  of  relationiliip  to  the 
modern  Pindar,  fhe  plainly  proves  her  thorouoh  acquaintance 
with  his  father. 

ToucJiJione  ;  or,  the  Analyjis  of  Peter  Pindar,  with  Curfory  Remarks 
on  fome  Modern   Painters,   ^c.     %vo.      is.   6d.     Crolbv.      1795- 

?.liferable  rhimes,  neatly  printed. 

The  Mijtonary  :  a  Poem,  To  ivhich  are  fuh-oined  Hints  on  the  Pro- 
pagation  of  the  Gofpel  at  home  and  abroad.  Refpecrfuily  infcrib- 
ed  to  the  new  MiJ/ionaiy  Societies.      8v5.      bd.     JJutton.      1795. 

The  benevolent  defign  of  this  poem,  and  the  fpirit  of  piety  and 
Chriflian  zeal  which  breathes  throutihoLtt  \\  micht  fiifiicientiv  re- 
commend  a  performance  of  lefs  poetical  merit. — The  '  Hints  on 
Miffions,'  which  are  fubjoined  to  the  poem,  are  worthy  of  the  at- 
tention of  all  the  focieties  engaged  in  the  propagation  of  the  gofpel. 

*  Whoever  looks  around  upon  the  Chrift'a  i  world,'  fnys  our  au- 
thor, '  and  obferves  the  great  variety  of  abfurd  and  cuntradictory 
opinions  which  prevail  in  it,  muft  fureiy,  if  he  pofTefi.  any  fenfibilitv, 
drop  a  tear  over  the  weakiicfs  and  depravity  of  the  hum.an  mmd ;  vet 
that  fpirit  of  party,  which  more  or  lefs  infefts  every  fecl^  has  been 
perhaps  productive  of  more  evil  than  any  of  thofe  ridiculous  opi- 
nions. 

*  Fools  and  tyrants,  for  many  centuries,  laboured  to  reduce  the 
religious  notions  of  mankind  to  the  Itandard  of  their  own  ;  but  the 
world  feems  at  laft  fufficiently  convinced  of  the  madnefs  of  the  at- 
tempt. Perfect  unanimity  of  fentiment,  and  uniformity  of  wor- 
fhip,  are  by  no  means  neceflary  in  the  prefent  ftate,  and  would  in- 
deed preclude  the  exercife  of  virtues  of  more  importance — Chriftian 
ciiarity  and  forbearance. 

'  But  there  is  a  unity  of  far  more  confequence^and  which  is  recom- 
mended in  the  ftrongeft  terms  by  all  the  facred  writers — a  unity  of 
heart,  fpirit,  and  dcfign, — from  the  prevalence  of  which  the  greateft 
advantages  may  be  expected  to  true  religion. 

*•  I  will  explain  this  by  an  inftarice — that  particular  inftance 
which  led  to  the  refle£licn.  It  feems  as  if  providence  was  exciting 
among  diiferent  denominations  a  fpirit  of  budable  emulation,  in  an 
attempt  for  a  wider  propagation  of  the  gofpel,  which,  if  it  fliould 
fucceed,  may  produce  effefts  infinitely  better  than  the  reconciling 
all  men  to  one  creed,  or  the  fame  liturgy;  and  probably,  uflier  ia 
that  golden  age  of  chriftijnity,  which  we  call  the  millennium. 

*  in  that  r.eriod,  I  believe  moft  parties  of  Chriltiaas  expcft  their 

owat 
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oun  {>eculiar  fencimenis  to  prevail,  but  perhap,>  they  imy,  bemif- 
takea.  J'crhaps  more  glory  may  redound  to  God  from  the  \iiiloa 
of  Chriftians  of  different  fentiments,  as  to  the  circumrtantials  of  rt- 
figion,  in  the  grand  defign  of  promoting  h  s  glory,  the  falvation  ot 
mankind,  and  the  conmion  interell  of  chriftianitv,  while  thev  con- 
tinue  to  differ  iu  fmajler  points,  than  if  they  were  j)erfe£tly  of  the 
lame  feiiiiments:  indeed,  were  they  once  united  in  attcftion  as  they 
ought  to  be,  1  am  perfuaded  their  differences  would  imperceptibly 
melt  away  ;  they  would  gradually  approach  truth  and  each  other, 
and  forgtt  their  particular  interelts  in  that  of  Chrifl.  Happy  day, 
and  bielFed  the  men  that  live  to  Tee  it!*  r,  15. 

The  author  then  ftates  his  delign,  which  is  a  union  of  all  fe<fls 
and  parties  by  means  of  a  congrefo  of  delegates  from  the  whole  of 
the  focieties  already  eftabllflied,  for  the  puriwfe  of  diffufing  chrif- 
tiahity  over  the  unenlightened  parts  of  the  world  ;  and  concludes  his 
enumeration  of  tlie  advantages  which  might  be  expcfted  to  refult 
from  their  united  labours,    by  the  following  excellent  obfrrvation — 

■■  The  laft  advantage  (but  not  the  leaft)  that  I  would  mention  as  to 
be  expeded  from  fuch  a  congi*els  is — that  good  men  of  various  de- 
nominations, when  they  came  to  be  united  in  this  connexion  would 
find,  perhaps  10  tiieir  mutual  furprize,  that  their  differences  were 
lefs  than  they  fi;{pofed — that  they  had  a  common  intereft — and  that 
they  all  meant  the. fame  thing.*  p.  23. 

Private  Life,  a  Moral  Rhapfody.     FFritien  at  a  Gentleman's  Country 
Rcjidnice.      By  Hetry  Moore,    ^to.    is.6d.    Law.     179$. 

Though  this  poem  boafts  of  no  original  ideas,  or  glowing  imagen', 
it  prcfv-nts  thoie  moral  feutiuients  which  the  heart  is  alu'ays  pleaftd  to 
recognife,  clothed  in  very  decent  vtr{c,  fmooth,  riowing,  and  ge- 
jierally  corredt.  It  bears  thofe  general  traces  of  imitation  which 
will  aKvays  be  found  in  thofe  who  have  formed  their  tafte  by 
reading  our  btft  Engjifli  poets,  without  having  genius  enough  to 
form  a  manner  of  tiicir  own.  The  rhimes  are  gener.dly  good  ; 
two  or  three,  however,  occur  which  are  not  fo, — uJ  and  :,"uiJ, — 
ieloii)  and  ei-.ve  : — rambling  rill^  is  rather  an  affeifted  phrafc  ;  and 
the  word  harmony,  which  is  in  fa£t  a  dadfyl,  is  for  that  reafon  too 
weak  to  end  a  line  with.  As  a  conrraft  to  thefe  little  Wemiflje-, 
we  will  quote  an  image  which  has  no  fmall  degree  of  eleg:\ace — 

»  While  fobtr  Cynthia  lifts  ber  foiemn  beam. 
With  luffrc  quiv'ring  on  the  fparkling  (trcain, 
And  xoith  a  radiant  hand  of  Jthcr  tight 
Inwreathes  the  jetty  trejjcs  of  the  night.''  p.   10. 

Further  on  we  meet  with  a  very  harfh  Jine — 

'  Here  rove  the  rills  at  will,  the'r  woods  between.' 

We  would  advife  all  poets,  who  <io-  not  xMz  above  jn*diocrity,  to 

be 
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be  very  cxz^  in  poiifliing  their  pieces,  as  the  only  cliaace  tlier 
have  to  pleafe. 

Elegiac  Sonnets  and  oilier  Poems.     By    U^ilUam  JJIihurnham^  Efq^, 
Juti.     /^to.     5/.  feiued.     Cadell  anJ  Davies.      1 795. 

That  the  public  has  loft  all  relifti  for  poetr)'  is  a  common  com- 
plaint ; — but,  alas!  we,  who  are  obliged  to  con  over  all  the  infipid 
and  unmeaning  rhimcs  that  are  offered  to  its  perufal,  cannot  won- 
der at  the  want   of  tafte  for  fuch  productions. Thefe  Elegiac 

Sonnets,  and  other  Poems,  are  very  beautifully  printed  upon  beau- 
tiful paper. 

Elegy ^  on  the  Death  of  Mr,  Tliomas  Tuppert^  Son  cf  the  late  Rev. 
Mr.  Tuppen^  of  Bath  :  to  which  are  added,  the  Folly  and  Mad- 
vefs  of  Wary  and  other  Poetical  Pieces,  By  S.  ff^hitckurch.  ^to. 
is.     Mathews.     1795* 

We  feleft,  in  our  opinion,  the  beft  of  ihefe  elegies,  which,  in  the 
language  of  our  politicians,  is  rendered  peculiarly  interefti»^g  by  ex' 
ifting  ci)  cumjlances — 

*  Farewell  to  the  Year   1794. 

*  Thou  long — long  year  of  maffacre — farewell ! 

With  horror  I  retrace  thy  bloody  reign  ; 
For  ah  !   of  war's  fad  viftims  who  can  tell 

The  countlefs  myriads  in  thy  circle  flain  ? 

Pregnant  with  human  ills  of  every  name, 
And  all  the  plagues  that  defolate  the  earth; 

I  faw  thee  rife  in  war's  deftru«5live  flame. 
And  ptufive  mark'd  thy  inaufpicious  birth. 

Oh  !  ftain'd  with  fouleft  crimes  thy  every  hour  I 

Thy  reign  a  reglfier  oi  blood  appears, 
In  which  the  "  dogs  of  war"  did  much  devour, 

More  favage  far  than  in  preceding  years. 

Too  much  of  this,  the  rapid  Rhine,  the  Meufe, 
The  Scheldt,  the  Sambrc^  and  the  deep  Mofelley 

Can  bill  filing  prove,  whilft  human  blood  profiife, 
Their  banks  empurple,  and  their  waters  fwell. 

Too  much  of  this,  the  Ahs^  the  Pyrcnnees, 

Columbia's  ijles^  and  Northern  lands,  have  found  ; 

For  torrid  zones,  rough  fas,  and  climes  that  fretzcy 
Have  heard  alike  the  battle's  thunder  found. 

"^00  much  of  this  was  Poland  made  to  feel, 

'Gainft  royal  robbers  forc'd  in  arms  to  rife  ; 
For  ah  !   beneath  the  barb'rous  Cnjfack'^  fteel 


Ker  valiant  Ivosciutico  bleeding  lies ! 
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Illuftrious  chief! — -Jure  'tis  no  treafoii  here 
To  pay  an  heart- fek tribute  to  thy  worth; 

O'er  fuffring  Liberty  to  drop  a  tear, 

And  curj'e  the  bioojy  tygrejs  of  the  Kortht 

Lo  !  IfmaeVi  bnital  conqueror  from  afar 
Leads  on  liis  mytmidons  in  fcent  of  prey  ; 

Train'd  up  to  all  tiic  cruciLlcs  of  war, 
To  age,  to  lex,  they  no  diftinclion  pay  ! 

'11-fated  Pra^a  yielded  to  their  rage, 

And  oh  I  the  maHacre  that  there  enfu'd-— 

In  blood  of  blooming  youth,  and  hou/y  age, 
Their  favagc  hands  were  witkejQiv  imbru'd  ! 

In  vain  the  r.'iOttier  s  orayer — the  infant's  cry 

Nor  piayers,  nor  iea;"j,  could  move  the  furious  band  : 

Eencath  the  fword  all  undiftinguifh'd  die,  / 

For  thiis-thc  fiend  Juwarruw  gavecommand  ; 

At  length  thy  reign,-  'hou  year  of  blood,  is  o'er, 

And  pleas'd  11  ly  I\:^ufe  Ihall  found  thy  parting  knell ; 

Oh  !  could  ;he  ftill  as  foon  the  cannon's  roar, 

Anu  bid  with  thee  the  pomp  of  war  farewell !'  p.  i  c. 

RELIGIOUS. 

A  Sermon  preached  hef::re  the  Univerjity  of  Cambridge^  OHoher  2  ^j 
179^;  the  Ann'iverfary  of  his  MajKjiys  AcccJJion  to  the  Throne, 
By  Ediuard  Pearjon,  B.D.  Fdlo'-jj  of  Sidney-Sujfex  College^ 
Cambridge.     8w.     6d.     Rivingtons.      1795. 

An  eflay  on  the  nualifications  of  a  good  king, — on  the  etfeft 
ivhich  h;s  example  will  have  on  the  houfe  of  Lords,— and  (as  both 
thefc  things  are  precarious)  on  the  duty  of  electors  in  the  choice  of 
reprcientatives.  f  here  is  nothing  particularly  ftriking  in  the  lan- 
guage or  fentiments  of  the  difcourfe  before  us,  if  it  is  conGdercd  as 
merely  a  political  eflay  ;  but  if  we  view  it  in  the  light  of  an  adclrels 
to  fciious  Ch.iftians,  tftere  fecms  to  reign  throughout  the  whi'le  a 
defe6t,  which,  perhaps,  the  preacher  will  think  with  us,  might  ea- 
fily  be  re(S.lied, — there  is  nothing  in  .he  difcourfe,  whjch  points 
out  the  place  in  which  it  was  delivered,  or  tlie  perfnns  to  whoir  it 
was  adJrelled.  Scarce  any  references  are  made  la  the  holy  llrip- 
tures,  and  the  opinions  of  the  writer  reft  chieHy  on  his  own  fanc- 
tion,  and  not  on  the  commands  of  Ghrift  and  his  apoflles.  Indeed 
a  phil'^fophi^r,  by  the  light  of  '■eafun  only,  mii^nc  attain  to  ths 
knowledge'  he-e  laid  -'  vn  ;  yet,  p'iinuj.a,  he  might  have  Tome 
fcru;  les  m  indulg.ng  upon  any  occaiiou   to   die  latituce 

which  Cue  prea-.-hor  leems  to  alow.     .Speaking  oJ  aien  engaged  with 
a  party,  the  Wiiier  lays,  '  liut  it  lometiines  happens,  ixova.  tiie  frp- 

Crit,  Kjev.  Vol.  XVI.   ''^ji-a-y^   1 79^-'-  ^  porc-i 
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pofed  ncceflity  of  co-operating  with  a  party,  that  even  thofe,  wh<J  , 
a6l  on  the  bell  motives,  give  a  vote,  or  fupport  a  particular  meafure^ 
in  direft  oppofition  to  their  own  opinion.  I  will  not  undertake  to 
fay,  that  this  conduft  never  can  be  right ;  yet,  as  the  principle  it  pro- 
ceeds on  is  fo  liable  to  abufe,  I  fliould  be  forry  to  find,  that  it  is  of- 
ten neceflary.'  Let  every  one,  fays  an  apoftle,  be  fully  perfuaded 
in  his  own  mind ;  but  how  this  advice  can  be  reconciled  with  the 
hefitating  language  of  the  preacher,  we  profefs  ourfelves  at  a  lofs  to 
determine. 

Attention  to  the  Voice  of  Providence^  efpecially  in  feme  late  Events^ 
recom?nended  and  enforced.  A  Sermon  preached  in  the  Farijk 
Church  of  Coddington^  in  the'  County  of  Nottivgham,  on  Sunday^ 
O^ober  Z^fh,  1795.  By  the  Rev.  Ediuard  Henry  Hoare^  Curate 
of  Coddington.     %vo.     6d.     Chapman.      X795« 

A  plain  ferious  difcourfe,  rather  deficient  in  ftyle  and  arrange- 
ment, on  the  providence  of  God,  in  which  it  will  be  thought  by 
many,  and  perhaps  with  great  reafon,  that  the  writer  has  not  fuffi- 
cient  ground  for  referring  many  events  to  a  particular  providence. 
Several  of  his  remarks,  however,  cannot  but  have  been  beneficial 
to  his  parifh  ;  and  if  according  to  the  Preface  the  preacher  has  been 
Ihut  out  of  the  pulpits  of  Newark  for  modes  '  of  thinking  and  act- 
ing, now,  alas  I  grown  antiquated  and  unfashionable,  and  which 
he  maintains,  becaufe  he  finds  them  countenanced  in  his  bible,'  we 
fbould  hope  that  the  inhabitants  of  that  town  do  it  from  ferious 
convidion,  that  his  tenets  are  not  fo  orthodox  as  he  himfelf  ima- 
gines, and  that  his  retirement  from  gay  fcenes  and  pleafurable 
amufements,  which  ought  rather  to  be  a  recommendation  to  him, 
did  not  enter  among  the  motives  for  his  profcription. 

A  free  and  candid  Profeffion  of  Faith  ;  or,  Motives  and  Reafonsfor 
leaving  the  Rom'JJi  Religion  and  acceding  to  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land. By  the  Rev.  Robert  Norris,  heretofore  a  Roman  Catholic 
Clergyman.      2>vo.      is.bd.     Ytrnor  and 'Bood.      ij^^' 

In  this  publication  the  queftlon  is  very  candidly  argued  between 
the  caufe  of  the  church  of  Rome,  and  the  more  enlightened  tenets 
of  tiie  proteftant  faith.  To  thofe  who  feel  undecided  on  this  fub- 
jcfJ:,  Mr.  Norris's  reafoning,  we  have  no  doubt,  will  be  of  confi- 
derable  life. 

Conje^ures  on  the  Prophecies  of  Daniel.,  and  the  Apocalypfe  of  St. 
John  ;  in  order  to  nfcertain  the  Periods  luhen  the  Fials  of  Wrath 
Villi  finijhy  agreeably  to  the  Dates  given  in  Daniel.,  Chapt-er  xit. 
as  they  appear  to  refpe^  Rufjia^  Germany^  England.,  France,  Con- 
flantiiiQplc,  and  the  Roman  Provinces  in  Afia.  S-ko,  is.  6d. 
Faulder.     179$. 

As  a  fpecimea  of  this  writer's  taleutin  unfolding  prophecies,  w« 

give 
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give  the  following  extra6l,  from  which  the  reader  will  determine, 
without  much  difficulty,  the  merits  of  the  whole  work  — 

'  Revelation,  chap.  vi.  verfe  5.  — "And  I  beheld,  and  lo,  a  black 
horfe,  and  he  that  fat  on  him  had  a  pair  of  balancts  in  his  hand.'* 
Here  we  find  depicted  the  fpirit  of  our  conftitution,  and  the  fpirit 
of  our  laws,  having  juftice  for  their  bafis.  — Mr.  Fleming  has  taken 
the  fun  to  reprefent  France:  furely  we  may,  with  equal  propriety, 
fuppofe  the  black  horfe,  in  this  verfe  to  apply  to  our  blefled  coun- 
try,—  Efpecially  as  the  black  horfe  at  Chariug.crofs,  may  be  con- 
fidered  as  a  national  work.  It  was  the  purchafe  of  the  countiy 
at  large.  It  was  paid  for  wirh  the  money  voted  by  parliament  to 
defray  the  funeral  expences  of  a  king  whom  his  antimonarchical  fub« 
jeifts  had  murdered  ;  befides  there  is  no  other  empire  in  Europe  to 
which  the  figurative  expreliions  in  the  verfe  can  apply.'  r.  39. 

NOVELS.       . 

Arvillt  Cajile.   An  Hijlorical  Romance.    2  Vols.    i2mo.  6s.    SevjeJ. 

Crofby.     1796. 

To  thofe  who  can  be  amnfed  by  a  wild,  romantic  ftory,  violat- 
ing, wiihout  fcruple,  all  the  laws  of  nature  and  probability,  —  about 
forelts  and  banditti, — murders  and  apparitions, — wandering  dam- 
fels,  and  faiihf.il  lovers,—  the  Caftle  of  Arville  may  afford  a  delect- 
able and  perfectly  harmlefs  entertainment.  —  The  fcene  of  the  tranf- 
aftions  commences  in  Britain,  under  the  reign  of  Boadicea,  of  he- 
roic memory,  and  during  the  invafion  of  the  Roinaris.  The  reader 
is  thence  hurried  to  Italy, — to  Afia, — to  Africa, — and  finally  re- 
turns to  Europe,  and,  in  each  change,  encounter^  marvellous  and 
furprifing  adventures. 

Motitford  Caftle  ;  or  the  Knight  of  the  White  Rofe.  An  Kijlorical 
Romance  of  the  Eleventh  Century.  2  Vols^  \imo,  'js,  SevjcJ. 
Crolby.      1795. 

A  tale  of  chivalry,  when  the  knights  were  all  valiant,  aiKl  the 
damfels  fair. — There  is  little  novelty  in  the  incidents  of  this  ro- 
mance, or  force  in  the  fentiments.  The  ftyle  is  neither  elegant, 
nor  particularly  defe(f\ive.  The  ftory  is  intended  to  exemplify  the 
mifchiefs  of  eccltfiallical  domination. 

Attdley  Fortej'cHf ;  or  the  FiFtims  of  ft  ailly.    A  Novel.   By  Mr.  Ro- 
bin/on.    2  f^tls.     i2mo.     6s.     Boards,      Lane.      i79S' 

That  human  beings  are  frail,  is  by  no  means  a  modern  difcovery : 
but  we  do  not  perceive  the  utility  of  thefe  defcriptions,  which  are 
more  calculated  to  midead  than  benefit. — Tliat  cliarafters  of  ge- 
nuine excellence,  and  lives  of  uniform  worth,  are  to  be  blafted  and 
deftroyed  by  a  moment  pf  error,  and  tacitly  juflified  in  a  rafli  ter- 

l  z       '   '  mination 
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mination  of  the  bleffing  of  exiftence,  is  a  hKe  and  a  pernicious 
rncrarty.  Lt-t  writers  of  fancy  aim  at  moving  the  palT.ons  :  they 
are  the  fprings  of  aftivity,  and  rhe  energies  without  which  no- 
thing good  or  great  can  be  efFefted  ;  but  let  them  be  moved  in  the 
ca.ufe  of  tnith,  and  not  called  in.  as  auxiliaries,  to  prolong  the  do-: 
minion  of  infatuation  and  wickednefs. 

T/ie  Dagger.      Trajijlated from  the  Ge>/>:an  of  Groffe.    izmo.  2s.  6d' 
Seiued.     Vernor  «W  Hood.     1795- 

There  is  orio-jnalitv  in  the  incidents  of  this  little  work, — thefenti- 
ments  are  impaffioned, — the  flyle  glowing, — and,  from  the  denoue- 
ment^ fome  ufeful  truths  may  be  extracted. 

MEDICAL. 

Ohfervatlons,  tending  to  Jheiu  the  Miftnanagement  of  the  Medical 
Department  in' the  Army;  ivith  a  F'ieiv  to  trace  the  Evils  to 
their  Source  ;  and  to  point  out  to  Government  the  Nece^ty  of  at- 
tending more  to  the  Health  of  the  Soldier  in  Time  of  War.  To 
•which  is  annexed,,  a  Reprefentation  of  the  Sy/l.em  adopted  in  the 
Hanoverian  Service.  By  N.  Sinnott^  M.  D.  ^vo.  is.  6d. 
Murray.     1795. 

*  Six  months  ago  (fays  the  author)  a  great  part  of  thefe  Obfer- 
vations  were  addri.  iTed  to  a  member  of  the  medical  board,  and  have 
fince  been  read,  as  I  am  told,  before  the  other  members.  The  fuf- 
fcrings  of  the  fick,  and  the  principal  fources  of  diforder  and  mif- 
managemcnt,  were  particularly  pointed  out ;  but  as  an  indire6l  cen- 
fure  upon  the  wifdom  and  condud  of  the  board  was  unavoidable, 
the  pamphlet  did  not  meet  with  the  moft  kind  reception  ;  nor  did 
it  contribute  very  much  to  conciliate  the  good  will  of  the  mem- 
bers towards  the  author.*     p.  vii. 

The  point  on  which  Dr.  Sinnott's  objections  chiefly  turn,  is  the 
making  the  fiirgeons  of  regiments  at  the  fame  time  a6l  as  phyficiaiis 
and  apothecaries.  He  iikewife  carries  thefe  objections  into  the 
queflion  of  our  military  hofpitals,  where,  he  contends,  great  evils 
arife  from  the  want  of  diftinft  appointments.  Speaking  of  the 
HanoverKin  medical  eftablifliment,  he  fays — 

*  Thus  we  obferve  in  every  department,  men  peculiarly  quali- 
fied for  their  refpeftive  fituations.  The  principal  furgeon,  a  man 
eminently  dlflinguiflied  by  his  profelTional  abilities.  The  phyfician 
to  his  profeffional  fkill  pdds  a  perfeft  knowledge  of  the  ceconoir.y 
of  military  hofpitals.  Tlie  medical  afliflants  never  interfere  be- 
yond thf  pra<Sice  of  phyfic.  The  afliftant  furgeons  always  con- 
fine themfelves  to  their  own  province.  The  apothecary,  and  his 
afliltants,  never  aft  in  any  department  but  their  own.  And  the 
purveyor  is  always  a  man  capable  of  performing  the  aftive  duty, 

which 
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which  hts  fituation  requires.  In  fine,  the  whole  lorms  fuch  a  re- 
giibr  fyftem,  that  every  man  in  the  hofpital  knows  ihe  nature  and 
extent  of  his  own  duty,  which  he  performs  with  eafe  to  himfelf 
and  advantage  to  the  fick  ;  one  department  never  interferes  with 
the  other,  and  the  refult  is  order  and  regularity,  fuch  as  we  might 
expeft  in  any  hofpital  conduced  as  it  fhould  be.'     p.  33. 

Obftr vat i Otis  on  the  Ttijfn  Convuljiva^  or,  Hooping  Cor/g/iy  as  read  at 
the  Lyceum  Meii'uum  Londtnenje ;  wherein  the  Nature,  Caufc,  and 
Cure  of  this  Difeafe  are  endeavoured  to  be  demonfirated,  and  the 
Prailice  of  exhibiting  Emetici^  J/iev:n  to  be  pernicious  and  ufelefs. 
By  John  Vale  fones.      Sro.      is.      Allen  ««i/ Weft.      1795. 

The  author  of  this  treatife  ventures  to  differ  from  the  received  opi- 
nion, that  the  only  efficient  treatment  of  ih^  hooping  cough  con- 
fifls  in  the  exhibition  of  occafional  emetics.  On  the  contrary,  he 
condemns  them  on  the  ground  of  their  debilitating  efFe£t  on  the  fto- 
mach  ;  and  rather  propofes  the  ufe  of  cordial  Remedies.  As  thefe 
remarks  exifted  originally  in  the  form  of  a  paper,  defigned  to  furnifli 
an  evening's  debate  in  a  medical  fociety,  the  author's  diflent  from 
what  has  been  the  prevailing  idea  on  the  fubjeft  was  very  well  cal- 
culated to  excite  difcuflion  ;  but  we  cannot  think  his  remarks  of  con- 
fequence  enough  to  jaftify  his  appearing  in  print. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Thoughts  on  the  Expediency  of  adopting  a  SyJIem  of  National  Educam 

tioK,   more  immediately  fuitcd  to  the  Policy  of  this  Count rj  :   ivith 

certain  Brief  Rema>ks  on  that   Clafs  of  Free  Schools^  commonly  di- 

Jiinguijhcd  by   ihe  name  of  Diocefan  Schools.     By  Anthony  King^ 

Efquire,  LL.  D.   8vo.   2s.   6d.      Dilly. 

A  moft  terribly  long-winded  pamphlet  to  recommend  the  efla- 
blifliment  of  fchools  in  different  parts  of  Ireland.  Of  the  purity  of 
the  author's  intentions  there  cannot  be  a  doubt ;  but  we  could  have 
wiflied,  that  the  work  had  been  put  into  the  hands  of  fome  one  to 
comprefs  the  fenliments,  correft  the  fuperfiuities,  and  bring  the  pe- 
riods into  tolerable  length.  VVe  have  feldem  met  with  a  work,  in 
which  there  have  either  fo  little  pains  been  employed, — or,  if  em- 
ployed, with  fo-  little  fuccefs  in  the  choice  of  words,  correftnefs 
of  expreflion,  and  the  arrnngement  of  fentences.  The  plan  is  fum- 
med  up  in  the  contlufion,  in  the  following  manner — 

*  The  firft,  therefore,  and  material  Iiufinefs  of  this  plan,  is  moft 
earncltly  to  prefs  tlie  necelFuy  of  erefting  and  adopting  thofe  new 
fchools,  which  I  have  purpofely  dif^inguifhed  by  the  name  of  Pro- 
vincial Schools  ;  and  1  am  here  happy  to  ayow,  that  the  experience 
of  the  prefent  day  proves  demonttr..bly  the  great  utility  of  the  mea- 
furc  J  inafmuch  as  the  members  of  both  houfes  of  parliament  muft 
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all  have  witnefTed  in  turn,  the  good  efFefts  already  produced  by  the 
adoption  of  Sunday  fchools,  which  have  been  lately  inrtituted,  and 
fct  on  foot  in  this  country,  by  the  humane  and  benevolent  aid  of 
individuals.  If  then  feminaries  of  this  kind,  the  greateft  part 
whereof  merely  confuk  the  education  of  poor  children,  have  been 
attended  vvith  fo  great  fuccefs  and  advantage,  of  how  much  more 
national  importance  muit  that  inftitution  be,  which  befides  the  plan 
of  education  inculcated  thereby,  provides  aifo  for  the  maintenance 
and  fupport  of  wretched  orphans,  and  others  of  variouS'  perfuafions, 
who  otherwife  would  be  caft  upon  the  world,  furrounded  on  all 
fi'des  by  temptation,  and  ftimulated  by  the  preffing  inlportunity  of 
want,  to  become  the  aflbciates  of  ignominy  and  vice  ? — Next  to 
provincial  fchools,  thofe  infi:itutions  fo  long  known  by  the  name  of 
I>iocefan  Schools,  immediately  under  the  direction  of  padiament^ 
Jjave  engaged  my  attention;  and  with  refpeft.to  thefe  laft,  the  ar- 
rano'ements  and  improvements  I  have  recommended,  I  have  an 
humble  hope  will  be  found  of  great  national  concern,  amongft 
which  I  confider  not  the  leaf!:,  the  appointing  of  governors  to  each 
as  in  the  cafe  of  provincial  fchools,  a  meafure  hitherto  overlooked 
and  neolefted,  but  which  cannot  fail  of  being;  attended  with  the 
moft  public  advantages  ;  the  annual  correfpondence  and  intercourfe 
by  this  means  eftabhihed  between  fuch  governors  and  parliament, 
as  well  as  the  intimate  knowledge  thence  to  be  deriveci  and  commu- 
nicated to  government,  as  to  the  accurate  ftate  of  the  njanagement, 
eeconomy  and  revenues  of  each  fchool,  befi:  fpeak  the  utility  of 
this  meafure. — To  fum  up  the  u'hole,  it  is  fubmitted  that  the  ap- 
pointment of  examiners  from  amongfl:  the  junior  fellows,  or  at  leaft 
from  amongft  that  particular  clafs  of  ftudents  who  have  graduated 
in  onr  univerfity,  and  diftinguifacd  themfelves  as  candidates,  in 
the  manner  already  mentioned,  muft  operate  effeftually  towards  the 
promoting  a  laudable  fpiiit  of  iuduftry  and  emulation  amongft  the 
feveral  clafles  of  fcholars  belonging  to  thefe  inftitutions,  efptcially 
when  it  is  confidered  that  merit  will  always  be  fure  to  be  diftinguifli- 
ed  and  rewarded,  a  proper  degree  of  competition  diffufed  and  en- 
couraged, and  the  bounty  of  parliament,  as  well  as  of  the  feveral 
donors,  communicated  through  the  moft  pure  and  honourable 
channels.'  p.  134. 

A  Brief  Account  of  the  Tidlaugaum  Expedition  from  Boinhny^  and 
'  Irkeivif  of  the  Sieges  of  Bajfen^  ArnoU,   Callinn,  and  Catiore,  o/t 
the    PFeJIern  Side  of  Jndia,  during  the  Coiivfe  of  the  IVar^  com- 
menced the  2,  if  of  November  1778.      ExtraBed  frojn  the  Journal 
■   ^  an  Officer^  roho  ivas  a^ually  employed  on  thofe  feveral  Services, 
/^to.     is.  Wilkies.     1794. 

We  are  told,  in  the  dedication  to  the  honorable  court  of  dired^oi-s 
of  the  Eaft  India  Company,  that  '  this  ftiort  narrative  of  the  feveral 
fcrvices  herein  contained,  is  humbly  offered,  as  a  >mall  mite  toward^. 

the 


the  information  of  any  hlftorical  gentleman  of  greater  abilities, 
uho  niay  chufc  to  write  a  general  hiftory  of  our  u'ari>  in  India/ 
— A  very  fmall  mite  indeed  !  and  of  ei^ually  fmall  value  in  point  of 
compolitiou,  and  informaMon, 

-f  Duliouary  of  Literary    Cvrinjit'ies.     fo/.    /.    %-jo.     31.     /eive^. 

Ridgway.     1795. 

An  elegant  little  pocket  volume,  in  which  readers,  who  do  not  Icvc 
tlie  toil  ot  purfuinor  an  intricate  liibjeft  through  a  variety  of  authors, 
may  iind  lome  annifement  ajid  inllruftion.  There  are  between 
eighty  and  ninety  articles,  and  the  publiflicr  profeiles  only  to  claim 
the  merit  of  feleclion,  and  of  affoi-ding  at  a  cheap  rate  his  Jiterary 
waies.  A3  a  fpecimen  of  the  ftyle  of  language  in  this  work  ue  ie- 
Jecl  the  article  on  Literature. — 

*  Many  perfons  have  often  exprefTed  aftonifliment  at  there  beinj 
fo  fmall  a  number  of  learned  nr.en  ;  when,  in  faft,  \vc  flioiild  be 
furprized  there  are  fo  many,  if  we  confidered  all  the  concurring 
circumftances  requifite  to  conftitute  a  man  of  real  learning. 

*  Might  we  hazard  an  opinion,  we  fiiouid  fay,  knowledge  is 
more  frequemly  acquired  by  chnnce  than  by  premeditation  or  de- 
sign. By  this  alTertion,  however,  we  would  not  be  thought  to 
countenance  ignorance,  or  favour  the  decay  into  which  letters  has 
fallen  :  but,  on  th.e  contrary,  the  advantages  of  real  knowledge  are 
fo  great,  that  in  fliovving  the  difficulty  of  gaining  the  fummit  of  this 
rugged  mountain,  we  fliould  hope  to  ftinnilate  and  encourage  thofe 
who  may  be  frightened  at  the  labour,  inftead  of  repulfing  or  inducing 
them  to  relax  in  their  a(5^ivity  and  induftry,  by  magniiying  thofe 
cbftaclcs  which  muft  be  overcome. 

'  To  form  a  learned  man,  natural  talents  are  the  firft  requifite  j 
next,  folid  fenfe,  an  acute  mind,  and  a  faithful  memory  ;  found 
health,  and  a  vigorous  conftitution  ;  an  equanimity  of  temper; 
perfeverance  to  fland  the  tcft  of  years;  an  infatiable  defire  for  in- 
formation, and  an  invincible  attachment  to  ftudy  :  but  even  ali 
thefe  advantages  are  ufelefs,  if  fortune  has  been  fparing  of  her  fa- 
vours. 

*  A  man  bom  in  fervitude,  or  poverty,  who  wants  the  necef- 
faries  of  life,  is  forced  to  think  of  the  means  to  acquire  them,  in 
preference  to  every  other  thought.  He  muft  dired  his  attention  to 
common  life  before  ftudy,  and  think  of  the  means  to  live  inftead 
of  thofe  to  obtain  fame. 

'  Bcfides,  we  are  born  fubjefl  to  the  will  of  our  parents;  they 
difpofe  of  us  according  to  their  intereft  or  views,  without  knowing 
or  examining  our  talents.  In  all  the  difpofals  which  parents  make 
of  their  children,  we  never  find  one  who  brings  them  up  to  the  pro- 
t<  (fion  of  letters  :  they  give  theih  the  general  education  for  com- 
HH;u  life,  but  not  to  make  them  men  of  learning. 
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*  In  addlrion  to  the  requifites  already  enumerated,  it  is  necedary 
to  poflefs  courage,  in  order  to  refift  thofe  incidents  in  life,  which 
interrupt  the  fweetnefs  of  ftudy  ;  fuch  as  taxes,  war,  ficknefs,  law- 
fuits,  lofies,  perfecutions  of  the  envious,  and  the  inconvenience  of 
bad  neighbours.  Studious  men,  from  their  pacifick  temper  and  re- 
tired life,  are  affeded  more  than  others  by  thefe  occurrences.  But  the 
man  who  is  poflefTed  of  all  thefe  qualifications,  and  dedicates  his  life 
to  letters,  without  feeking  any  recompence  but  what  the  ftudy  of 
them  afbually  affords,  will,  from  the  lofty  heights  of  true  knowledge, 
look  down  with  companion  on  the  reft  of  the  world,  and  defpife  the 
ei"rors  and  vain  employments  of  the  vulgar.  This  is  the  dignified 
pleafure  which  men  of  real  learning  obtain  by  ftudy, 

*  They  who  fuppofe  it  will  confer  riches,  are  deceived ;  genius 
feldom  enjoys  the  favours  of  fortune,  the  profits  of  authors  do  not 
keep'  pace  with  their  reputation.  JMelancholy  is  the  catalogue  of 
men  of  letters  who  have.pined  in  mifery,  and  funk  under  the  pref- 
iure  of  indioence.     Painful  reflection  ! 

'  The  philanthropic!;  George  Dyer,  in  his  '  Difiertatioq,  on  the 
Theory  and  Practice  of  Benevolence,'  has  treated  this  fubjeft  with 
energy  aiid  feeling,  and  to  which  we  refer  the  reader.  We  cannot,- 
however,  refift  extracting  the  following  animated  apoftrophe  : 

"  Oh !  Genius,  art  though  to  be  envied  or  pitied  ?  Doomed  to 
form  expeftations  the  moft  fanguine,  and  to  meet  with  dilappoint- 
ments  the  moft  mortifying  !  To  indulge  towards  others  the  moft  ge- 
tterous  wiftjes,  to  receive  thyfelf  the  moft  illiberal  treatment  !  To 
be  applauded,  admired,  and  negleifled  !  To  be  a  fi-iend  to  all,  be- 
friended oftea  by  none  !  Oh  !  thou  creative,  difcriminating  power,- 
fource  of  iuexpreffible  delights,  and  nurfs  of  unknown  fenfibillties, 
tliat  perpetuate  diiirefs,  Fancy  fliall  embody  thy  form ;  and  often 
vifit  the  grave  of  Chatterton,  to  drop  the  tear  of  fympathy  over  that 
ingenious,  unfriended,  unfortunate  youth." 

'  To  the  honour  of  literature  in  this  country,  a  society  to  suf- 
i'ORT  AUTHORS  IN  D.ISRTES&  lias  been  inftituted  within  thefe  two 
years.  Maay  ingenious,  unfortunate  men,  have  received  timelv 
aififtance  from  it :  may  its  influence  extend  !'  p.  55. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE  obliging  Obfervations  of  Cleeicus  are  under  coniidera-* 
iion. 
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CRITICAL    REVIEW. 

For  F  E  B  R  U  A  R  y,     1796. 


Letters  to  Air,  Archdeacoyi  Travis,  in  Vlndkation  of  one  of  the 
Tranflator^ s  ^otes  to  Afichae/is's  Introdu^l'ion,  and  in  Con- 
firmation of  the  Opinion,  that  a  Greek  Alamtlcripty  now  pre- 
fervcd  in  the  Public  Library  of  the  Univcrfity  of  Cambridge^ 
is  one  of  the  Seven,  zuhich  are  quoted  by  R.  Stephens  at 
I  yohn  F,  7.  vjith  an  /Appendix,  containing,  a  Review  of  Air. 
Travis's  Collation  of  the  Greek  AISS.  ivhich  he  examined 
in  Paris  :  an  Extras  from  Air.  Pappelbaum's  Treatife  on 
the  Berlin  AIS.  and  an  Effay  on  the  Origin  and  Objed  of  the 
Velefian  Readings.  By  the  Tranflator  of  ATichaelis.  Svo. 
Ss.     Boards.     Marfh.      1795. 

'TpHE    controverfy  on  the  much  difputed  paflage,  i  John 
■^     V.  7.   has   been   attended  with  great  advantage  to  the 
learned  world.     It  has  excited  a  Porfon  to  open  his  treafures 
of  learning  and  erudition,  and  the  tranflator  of  MichaeUs  has 
.  given  to  the  world  another  proof  of  thofe  abilities  which  are 
fo  well  employed  in  the  fervice  of  literature  and  theology. 
Whether  the  celebrated  palTage  proceeded  from  the  pen  of 
the   evangelift    (though   on    this    fubjech    perhaps    very   few 
doubts  remain  among  the  learned),  we  are  not  called  upon  to 
determine.     The  advocates  for  orthodoxy  have  laid  a  llrefs 
upon  it,  as  if  on  the  fupport  of  their  reading  tlie  whole  of  reli- 
gion depended  :  and  on  the  other  hand  the  heretics  have  not 
been  lefs  violent  in  their  oppofition  to  it,  frona  a  prefumption 
that  a  very  great  point  would  be  gained  by  the  expulfion  of 
this  paflTage  from  their  teftaments.     On   this  head  we  (hall 
have  no  fcruple  in  declaring,  that  there  feems  to  b.;  little  rea- 
fon  on  either  fide  for  fuch  prefumptions :  the  caufe  of  ortho- 
doxy will  hardly  be  confidered  as  involved  in  this  queilion,  by 
thofe  who  have  either  read  or  heard  of  the  violent  controvcr- 
fies  in  the  Greek  church,  which  muft  have  produced  an  ap- 
pt- al  to  this  paflage,  if  it  could  have  been  found  in  their  ma- 
nufcripts  :  and,  on  the  other  hand,  as  for  many  ages  the  paf- 
fage  now  fuppofed  to  be  fpurious,  •was  infertcd  in  the  Latin 
Crit.  Rev.  Vol.  XVI.  February^  1796.      K     verfions, 
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verGons,  and  referred  to  continually  without  oppofition  from 
many  heretics,  who  probably  had  no  fufpicion  of  its  want  of 
authenticity,  we  may  fafely  conclude  that  the  great  difpute  on 
the  nature  of  God  is  not  at  all  involved  in  the  prefent  contro- 
verfy. 

But  if  a  mixture  of  religious  prejudices  has  on  both  fides 
beftowed  on  this  paflage  a   degree  of  confequence  which  it 
really  does  not  deferve,  the  tenacity  with  which  it  has  been 
defended  lias  occafioned  a  minute  inquiry  into  the  pretenfions 
of  the  firft  editors  of  our  printed  tellaments  to  accuracy  in  the 
collation  and  printing,  and  to  judgment  in  the  feleclion  of  their 
manuftrlpts.    In  feparating  from  the  Romifh  church,  we  prq- 
fefled  to  open  the  door  to  facred  knowledge,  by  publifning  the 
fcriptures  in  the  vulgar  tongue  ;  but  this  duty  would  be  ill 
performed,  if,    inftead  of  fearching  for  the  original  in  the 
pureft  fources,  we  fhould  content  ourfelves  with  the  firft  at- 
tempts of,  it  might  be,  ignorant,  prejudiced,  carelefs  tran-, 
fcribers,   collaters,  and  printers.     We  do  not  fay  that  fuch 
were  the   firfl  publifhers  of  our  teftaments  ;  for  we  have  fuf- 
ficient  proofs  of  their  learning,  and,  in  many  refpecls,  of  their 
care  :  but  it  is  too  much  to  expe£l:  from  the  nature  of  man, 
that  in  a  work  of  this  fort  no  error  fliould  have  been  com- 
mitted.    At  any  rate  an  inquiry  into  their  merits  cannot  be 
without  fervice  to  the  public  \  it  will  eftablifh  a  conviction  of 
the  general  value  of  our  teftaments,  and  be  the  means  of  cor- 
re£ting  thofe  errors,  from  which  it  is  hardly  poflible  to  fup- 
pofe  that  they  could  at  firft  have  been  entirely  free  :  the  dif- 
pute  revived  by  Travis  muft  on  this  account  excite  the  atten- 
tion of  every  fcriptural  critic,  as,  in  the  progrefs  of  it,  a  variety 
of  readings  has  been  inveftigated, — the  miftakes  of  collaters 
pointed  out,  and  the  value  of  manufcripts  and  editions  fairly 
afcertained. 

The  work  before  us  dates  its  origin  from  a  remark  of  Travis 
on  a  note  in  the  tranflatioh  of  Michaelis,  in  which  the  tranfla^ 
tor  brings  fome  arguments  to  prove  that  a  manufcript  in  the 
Jibrary  of  the  univerfity  of  Cambridge  is  one  of  the  manufcripts 
ufed  by  Stephens  for  the  edition  of  his  Greek  Teftament, 
This  difcovery  was  made  by  Marfli  about  two  years  ago, 
when  he  was  at  Cambridge  fuperintending  the  printing  of 
the  tranflation,  which  he  had  brought  with  him  from  Ger- 
many ;  and  on  his  return  to  Leipfig,  where  he  now  refides, 
he  drew  up  thefe  Letters  in  confirmation  of  his  opinion.  They 
were  printed  on  the  fpot,  and  about  three  months  ago  the 
edition  arrived  in  England. 

'    To  the  Letters  is  prefixed  a  Preface  giving  a  fhort  but  very 
judicious  ftatement  of  the  controverfy  on  the  verfe  in  John's 
jirft  ppiftlcj  and  the  teftimony  of  the  learned  tranflator  is  de- 
cidedly 
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(Cidedly  for  the  fpuvloufnefs  of  the  palTage  in  queftlon.  In 
fupport  of  the  authenticity  of  this  palFage,  Travis  contends 
that  Stephens  vas  in  pofll'ITion  or  had  the  ufe  of  certain  ma- 
nufcripts  containing  the  paifage,  which  have  taken  their  flight 
in  an  unaccountable  manner,  and  are  now  no  longer  vifiblc  to 
mortal  eyes;  confequently,  as  Marfh  contends  that  a  manu- 
fcript  vi'hich  he  has  difcovercd,  and  which  does  not  contain 
this  paflage,  is  one  of  thofe  ufed  by  Stephens,  the  matter  is 
fairly  at  ilFue  between  the  two  parties,  and  the  public  will  de- 
cide upon  an  impartial  review  of  their  refpective  arguments. 

We  fhall  firil;  coniider  the  arguments  of  the  writer  of  the 
work  before  us.  lie  found  a  nianulcvipt  in  the  univerfity  li- 
brary, marked  K  k — 6 — 4,  containing  the  Acts  and  the 
Epiltles,  having  the  name  of  Vatablus  written  on  the  infide  of 
tlie  cover  at  the  beginning  of  the  manufcript, — -and  like- 
wife  at  the  end  of  the  manufcript ;  and  in  both  places  the 
name  was  written  in  the  middle  of  the  page,  and  in  the 
fame  hand.  The  name  of  Hautin  was  alfo  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  manufcript  j  but  as  Vatablus  was  an  intimate 
friend  of  Stephens',  the  conjecture,  that  he  was  the  pofleilbr 
of  this  MS.  founded  on  the  writing  of  the  name,  led  to  an- 
other, that  this  was  really  alfo  ufed  by  Stephens. 

To  try  the  ftrength  of  this  conjecture  formed  (we  may  al- 
low, on  very  probable  grounds  of  external  evidence),  the  natu- 
ral mode  Mas,  doubtlefs,  to  compare  its  readings  with  thofe  of 
the   manufcripts   quoted  by  Stephens  on  the  Acts  and   the 
Epiftles.     But  to  fhorten  this  labour,  a  number  was  previoufly 
excluded,  from   circum (lances  related  by  Stephens,  or  after- 
wards eftabliflicd  by  rcfpeillnble  authority.   Stepliens  mentions, 
that  he  had  procured  fix  manufcripts  from  various  quarters, — 
and  that  he  borrowed  eight  from   the  royal  library  at  Paris. 
Thefe,  added  to  the  Coni]-)luten{lan  edition,  and  a  manufcript 
collated  in  Itaiy,  make  up  the  fixtecn  works  which  are  noted 
by  Greek  characters  in  the  margin  of  his  teftament.     The 
eight  in  the  royal  library  are  out  of  the  queftion  ;  and  if  the 
conjeClure  is  well  founded,  that   tlie  manufcript  in  queltion 
did  belong  to  V'atablc,  it  rnuil  be  found  among  tiie  fix  bor- 
rowed from  various  quarters.     1  hefe  fix  are  denoted  by  the 
letters  9,  la,  iB,  17,  iJ,  ir.  but  9  and  i/3  have  been  Jifcovered 
by  Wetftein  in  the  Codex  Coillinianus,  200,  and  Codex  Re- 
gius, 83;  and  iJ  has  been  found  by  Griclhach  to  be  the  Co- 
dex Victorinus,    774.     There   remained  only  la,  17,  ir,  for 
examination  j  but  ir  having  been  quoted  above  fifty  times  in 
the  /ipocalypfe,  a  part  not  in  our  fuppofed  Vatuble's  manu- 
fcript, the  number  to  be  examined  is  bruuglit  down  to  two,  ta 
and  ly.     In  the  ta  are  twenty  fingular  readings  quoted  by  Ste- 
phens in  the  catholic  epillles, — in  the  jy  twenty-fiyc:  confe- 

K  2  qucntly 
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quendy  if  none  of  thefe  fingular  readings  were  to  be  found  u\ 
the  manufcript  in  queftion,  it  could  not  have  been  confulted 
by  the  marks  la  and  ly  by  Stephens  :  and  according  to  the  pro- 
portion of  thefe  fingular  readings  found  in  our  manufcript,  the 
conjecture  will  be  firengthened  or  weakened  :  for  it  muft  be 
obferved,  that,  though  all  the  readings  of  either  la  or  ly  were 
not  found  in  our  manufcript,  ftill  fomething  muft  be  allowed 
for  the  errors  of  the  prefs  •,  and  it  might,  notwithftanding  the 
Apparent  differences,  have  been  accurately  collated  and  marked 
by  the  terms  la,  or  jy,  in  the  copy  of  the  Parifian  editor. 

The  twenty  readings  of  la  were  firft  fought  for  in  our  ma- 
nufcript; but  not  one  was  to  be  found  there,  and  confequent- 
ly  recourfe  was  had  to  the  twenty-five  readings  of  ly.  Here 
the  cafe  was  exaftly  the  reverfe,  every  reading  was  to  be  found 
in  our  manufcript ;  and  from  this  circumftance  it  appears  to 
us,  that,  without  further  inquiry,  our  author  was  juftly  entitled 
to  give  to  this  manufcript  the  name  of  Codex  Vatabli.  But 
we  will  give  his  opinion  in  his  own  words — 

*  This  extraordinary  coincidence  therefore  between  the  charac- 
terlftlc  readings  of  the  Codex  ly,  and  thofe  of  the  Codex  Vatabli, 
united  with  the  external  evidence  derived  from  the  manufcript's 
having  been  the  property  of  one  of  Stephens's  intimate  friends,  af- 
forded, as  I  thought,  and  as  1  Hill  think,  a  very  fatisfaftory  proof 
of  their  identity.     Further,  upon  confulting  the  editions  of  Mill, 
Wetftein,  and  Griefbach,  I  found   ifc.  that  of  the  twejity-five  Angu- 
lar readings  of  the  Codex  ly,  no  manufcript  at  prefent  known,  befide 
the  Codex  Vatabli,  contains  even  a  fixth   part :    2dly.    that  if  we 
except  the  Codex  Alexandrinus,  which  contains  four  of  them,  and 
four  only,  there  is  no  fingle  manufcript  at  prefent  known,  which 
contains  any  tv/o  of  them  :  and    3dly.  that  all  the  manufcripts  put 
fogether,  which  have  been  collated  by  Mill,  Wetftein,  and  Grief- 
bach,  (to  whom,  as  I  have  fince  learnt,  may  be  added  Matthai  and 
Alter),    contain,  only  two-fifths  of  them. — Whether  under  thefe 
circumftances  I  rightly  concluded,  that  if  any  one  manufcript  was 
found  to  contain  them  all,  it  could  be  no  other  than  the  very  ma- 
nufcript from  which  they  had  been  taken,  or  whether  the  inference 
was  made  with  that  "  precipitancy,"  of  which  you  have  thought 
proper  to  accufe  me,  I  leave  to  be  determined  by  thofe,  who  are 
competent  judges.'    p.  8. 

Of  the  twenty-five  readings  thus  aflerted  by  Marfli  to  be  found 
in  the  Codex  Vatabli,  Travis  allows  twenty-four  to  be  really 
there-,  and  the  difpute  on  the  twenty-fifth,  making  the  fubjedl 
of  the  fecond  Letter,  we  (hall  defer  at  prefent, — intending  to  re- 
fume  it  when  we  have  confidered  the  remarks  of  our  author  on 
the  allowed  coincidence  of  the  twenty-four  readings.  Thefe  are 
in  the  third  Letter,  arranged  in  three  clalTes, — the  firft  contain- 
ing 
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iiig  fourteen  readings,  for  which  no  manufcript  except  the  ly 
has  been  quoted  by  cither  Mill,  Wctftein,  Griefbach,  Matthiii, 
©r  Alter, — the  iccond  containing  readings,  which  have  been 
found  in  only  one  m«nufcript  befide  the  Codex  jy, — the  third 
containing  readings  which  have  been  difcovered  in  more 
than  one  manufcript  befide  the  Codex  17.  This  account  dif- 
fers from  that  given  by  Travis,  who  aflcrts  that  twelve  out  of 
the  twenty-four  readings  have  been  difcovered  in  other  Greek 
manufcripts  ;  confequently,  if  we  take  off  two  from  the  iirit 
clafs,  he  ought  to  be  fatisficd,  and  there  will  be  dill  left  fufii- 
cient  ground  for  our  author's  pofit^ons.  Tiiat  thefc  two  can- 
not be  ftruck  off,  is  maintained  with  great  ftrength  and  pre- 
cifon  of  reafoning  in  this  letter  j  and  the  arguments  on  both 
fides  fliall  be  hereafter  confidered. 

According  to  the  prefent  (late  of  the  qucftion,  then,  placed 
in  the  mod  favourable  manner  for  Travis,  we  have  a  manu- 
fcript fuppofed  to  be  one  ufedby  Stephens,  becaufe  out  of  the 
twenty-five  readings  it  differs  from  his  manufi:ript  in  one  place 
only,  and  out  of  the  twenty-four  remaining  one  half  are  to 
be  found,  and  the  other  half  not  to  be  found  in  anv  other  ma- 
nufcripts.  This  appeal  might  therefore  fairly  be  made  to  the 
critical  ftudent :  is  it  probable  that  a  manufcript  (liould  thus 
coincide  with  the  peculiar  readings  marked  by  Stephens  in 
his  margin  under  any  one  fignature,  unlefs  it  were  really  the 
very  manufcript  ufed  by  Stephens  ?  We  are  decided  in  our 
opinion,  as  we  faid  before,  on  this  fubje£l  •,  but  our  author,  re- 
folved  not  to  leave  any  fcruples  in  the  mind  of  his  reader,  has 
in  his  fourth  Letter  introduced  a  very  ingenious  theorem, 
which  may  be  applied  not  only  to  this  but  to  many  other 
fimilar  queflions — 

'  If  after  a  collation  of  Greek  MSS.  to  the  amount  of  any  num- 
ber, which  I  will  call  ^,  the  readings  A^  B,  C,  D,  &c.  to  the 
amount  of  m,  have  all  been  found  in  one  of  thcfe  MSS.  which  I 
will  call  ^J,  but  not  one  of  them  in  any  other  manufcript :  more- 
over if  other  readings  A,  B,  F,  A,  &:c.  to  the  amount  of  n,  have 
likewife  been  all  found  in  the  MS.  X,  but  each  of  them  in  only 
one  other  manufcript :  further,  if  a  third  fet  of  readings,  to  the 
amount  of  r,  is  contained  in  the  MS.  ^^,  but  each  of  them  in  only 
two  other  manufcripts ;  a  fourth  fet  to  the  amount  of  j,  each  of 
which  has  been  difcovered  in  onlv  three  other  manufcripts,  and  (o 
on  :  in  that  cafe,  if  all  thefe  readings  fliould  afterwards  be  found  in 
any  one  manufcript,  the  probability  that  the  manufcript,  in  which 
they  are  thus  found,  is  the  very  identical  manufcript,  from  whicli 
they  had  been  taken,  is  to  the  chance  of  its  being  a  different  nit- 

p" +  "  +  '  +  »+  &rc. 

nulcnpt  as i  to  r.'     p.  70. 

I™.  2",  3'.  +'.    &c. 

Upon  this  theorem  he  draws  a  conclufionj  that,  if  only  twen- 
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ty-two  readings  are  agreed  on,  as  they  are  by  him  and  Tri-* 
vis,  the  probability  of  the  Codex  Vatabli  being  the  Codex  ly 
is,  to  the  probability  of  its  being  a  diflerent  manufcript,  as 
93132257461542601562499999999999999  to  unity, — a  de- 
gree of  probability  in  its  favour,  which  few  perfons  will  be 
inclined  to  difpute. 

Travis  has  treated  very  flightingly  the  circumftance  of  the 
name  of  Vatablus  being  written  in  the  manufcript :  but  our 
author  (and  we  agree  with  him  in  this  refpedl)  does  not  con- 
fider  this  as  a  matter  of  little  importance  in  fuch  a  queftion. 
In  the  library  at  Leipzig  is  a  copy  of  R.  Stephens'  edition 
of  the  Vulgate  printed  in  1534  ;  and  in  this  the  name  of  Va- 
table  is  written  twice,  and  in  both  places  about  the  middle, 
of  the  page.  A  fac-fimile  is  given  of  thefe  writings,  by  which 
the  external  evidence  is  ftrengthened,  and  the  probability  is 
now  very  great  that  Stephens  had  tlie  ufe  of  his  ty  from  his 
friend  Vatable. 

Our  arguments  as  yet  are  drawn  from  a  collation  of  the  Co- 
dex Vatabli  and  17  in  the  Catholic  Epiilles,  and  in  fingular 
readings  only  :  but  to  put  the  fubje6t  out  of  all  difpute,  a  colla- 
tion has  been  infl:ituted  of  all  the  readings  in  thefe  Epiftles 
quoted  from  the  cy  by  Stephens,  with  one  or  more  manufcripts  : 
and  as  the  Codex  Vatabli  contains  alfo  the  A£ls  and  Epiftles  of 
St.  Paul,  the  fame  thing  has  been  done  in  thofe  parts  for  the 
fmgular  readings,  or  the  moft  remarkable  readings,  in  con- 
jun£lion  with  other  manufcripts.  From  this  collation  it  ap- 
pears, firll,  that,  out.  of  the  thirty-four  readings  thus  found  in 
the  Catholic  Epiftles,  thirty-three  are  precifely  the  fame  in  the 
Codex  Vatabli  as  Stephens  has  quoted  them.  In  I.  Peter  11. 
20.  Stephens*  text  is  )co>.cipi^o//.evoi  v7ro/jiEvsCiEy—t\\e  Codex  17 
gives  Ko?^a^o/xEvoi  vTioixivdu — in  the  Codex  Vatabli  it  is  Koy^a^o/xs- 
vol  'u7rofx.gvEil£.  Various  reafons  are  given  for  the  prefumption 
of  a  raiftake  in  Stephens,  his  collator  or  compofitor;  but  the 
laft  appears  to  us  fufficiently  fatisfaclory.  Stephens  has  quoted 
for  his  reading  two  MSS  j  and  ly.  Now  KoXa^ofxevoi  being  in 
both,  and  liTroixink  differing  from  ImoixinClz  in  a  fmgle  letter 
only,  Stephens  may  not  have  thought  it  neceflary  to  diftin- 
guifh  by  the  marks  i  and  r/  the  feparate  readings.  We  fhould 
not  approve  of  this  conduct  in  a  modern  collator  :  but  that  it 
was  not  uncommon  with  Stephens,  is  proved  in  feveral  in- 
{lances. 

In  the  Epiftles  of  St.  Paul  are  thirteen  fingular  readings,  of 
which,  as  far  as  the  Codex  Vatabli  could  be  examined,  they  all 
agree  5  but  the  two  laft  are  not  to  be  found  there,  becaufe  the 
chapters,  in  which  they  are,  have  been  torn  out  of  the  ma- 
nufcript. There  is  indeed  in  one  inftance  the  appearance  of 
a  difference ;  but  thia  is  fatisfaclorily  accounted  for  from  the 

error 
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error  of  Stephens  or  liis  compofitor  in  the  placing  of  a  reference. 
On  the  other  readinj^s  of  the  Codex  jy  in  thcfe  Epiflles,  it  was 
unneceflary  to  examine  every  one  j  but,  from  the  collation  of 
the  mod  remarkable,  it  appears,  that  the  Codex  Vatabli  and 
17  agree  in  transferring  the  three  lad  vcrfes  in  the  Epilllc  to 
the  Romans  to  tlie  end  of  the  fourteenth  chapter,  iti  tranfpof- 
ing  the  two  parts  of  the  verfe  at  2  Cor.  I.  6,  and  in  three 
particular  omiihons  in  other  places. 

In  the  Aifls  of  t!ie  Apoftlcs,  five  readings  only  arc  found, 
four  of  which  correfpond  to  the  text  in  the  Codex  Vatabli } 
but  in  fcveral  long  and  remarkable  readings,  which  ly  has  in 
common  with  other  manufcripts,  it  correfponds  to  the  text 
of  the  Codex  Vatabli,  and  increafcs  the  probability  .of  our 
writer's  pofition.  The  difterencein  thefingular  readings  is  in 
A»5ts  xi.  3.  where  Stephens'  text  gives  on,  Codex  ly— — ,  Co- 
dex Vatabli  on.  This  midake  is  accounted  for  in  various 
ways,  and  gives  occafion  for  pointing  out  feveral  other  errors 
in  Stephens  ;  and  after  (in  our  opinion)  fulficiendy  fettling  the 
quedion,  the  writer  concludes  with  an  argumentum  ad  ho- 
minem,  which  will  not  eafily  be  confuted  by  the  perfon  to 
whom  it  is  addrelTed.  In  the  Appendix  to  Travis's  book  is  a 
Number  entitled,  '  The  Preface  to  the  Bible  of  Complutum,* 
which  is  inferted  alfo  in  the  lad  edition  of  the  fame  work.  In 
the  lad  edition  ex  is  before  apojhi'icay  but  in  the  other  apojlo' 
lica  is  without  the  ex  ;  hence  f?.ys  our  author,  if  you,  Mr. 
Travis,  doubt,  tliat  my  Codex  Vatabli  is  the  ly  of  Stcpiicns, 
bccaufe  it  has  oti  \vhere  the  <y  has  It  not,  we  mu(i:  conclude, 
from  ex  being  in  one  edition  and  not  In  another  of  your 
works,  tliat  you  have  really  given  us  two  dllTereiit  Prefaces 
made  at  Complutum.  But  as  this  variation  In  quotations  is 
of  fome  Impoitance,  our  author  puriues  the  fubjcdt  farther  in 
the  fixth  Letter. 

Before  we  examine  this  fubjccl, — as  we  have  given  the  ar- 
guments to  prove  the  Codex  Vatabli  to  be  the  Codex  ly  of 
Stephens,  it  will  not  be  Improper  to  go  back  a  little,  and  to 
confider  fome  of  the  objections  made  by  Travis  to  this  pofi- 
tion. We  promlfed  to  do-  this  in  die  remarks  on  the  fecond 
Letter,  where  it  was  obferved,  that  Travis,  from  a  dilFerence 
in  one  reading,  ha,d  taken  the  contrary  fide  :  he  has  alfo  point- 
ed out  an  error  in  Marfli's  note,  in  wliich,  indead  of  twenty- 
five,  it  is  mentioned  that  Stepliens  has  quoted  the  manuf^  rlpt 
ly  in  twenty  places  only.  Now,  as  there  is  no  great  merit  In 
allowing  an  error,  where  the  correction  of  it  tends  fo  tmich 
to  the  advantage  of  the  perfon  corrected,  we  need  not  ^fcribc 
any  great  praife  to  our  author,  for  the  handfome  manner  in 
which  he  ack.ru)w!edges  iiis  obligation  to  the  corrector  :  but 
wc  mud  confefs  our  furprife  that  Travis  dcei  not  fcem  to 
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have  perceived  how  much  he  increafed  the  probability  againft 
himfelf  by  this  corredion,  Marfh  evidently  overlooked  tu^en- 
ty  for  twenty-five  :  the  argument  is  built  upon  the  latter 
number  ;  and  the  different  reading  of  oiie  paflage  in  the  r/,  ac- 
cording to  Stephens'  margin  and  the  Codex  Vatabli,  lays  the 
foundation  for  Travis's  grand  objedion. 

In  the  text  of  r/,  according  to  Travis,  we  find  in  James 
V.  7.  'Eo^i  av  Aa.Svi  Trpoiifxov  koli  o-^i^aov  :  in  the  Codex  Vatabli  we 
read 'E:.',-  ^aC>1  KUfTrov  TTfm/Aov  nai  o4(,aci/.  Here  the  omiflion  of 
av  and  infertion  of  aa^Tiov  in  the  Codex  Vatabli  would,  if  the  re- 
prefentation  were  jull,  fettle  the  queftlon.  Marflr  denies  the 
ilatement  of  his  adverfary ',  for  the  text  of  17  can  be  afcertain- 
ed  only  from  Stephens  margin,  and  he  denies  that  Stephens 
has  given  fucli  a  reading  for  the  manufcript  ly.  On  this 
queftion  every  impartial  byftander  may  eafily  forrm  a  dccifive 
judgment  by  an  infpeftion  of  Stephens'  margin.  Marfli 
fays,  that  of  the  fix  words,  Icoi  av  ^.aSri  Trpu'ifxov  km  ovJ/</aov, 
Stephens  has  not  quoted  one  fingle  fyllable  from  this  manu- 
fcript. His  marginal  note  17  refers  to  the  word  i'sloy,  which 
is  not  in  the  Codex  Vatabli,  nor  in  17,  and  therefore,  as  far  as 
Stephens'  teflimony  goes,  tiie  two  Codices  Vatabli  and  ly  may 
in  this  paffage  have  agreed.  But,  fays  Travis,  if  you  dedui^: 
k7:v,  there  will  remain  a  difference  between  the  Codex  Vata- 
bli and  17,  for  in  the  one  is  the  particle  av,  which  is  omitted 
in  the  other.  But  how  do  you  know  that  ay  was  in  the  Co- 
dex J7?— and  on  this  conclufion  let  our  author  fpeak  for  him- 
felf— 

<  This,  fir,  is  a  conclufion,  which  I  fliould  have  expected  from 
a  novice  in  the  art  of  criticifm,  but  certainly  not  from  fo  experi- 
enced a  critic,  asyourfelf:  for  the  conclufion  refts  upon  a  prin- 
ciple, which  upon  examination  will  appear  to  be  totally  falfe.  The 
principle,  which  I  mean,  is  this  :  that  wherever  Stephens  is  filent 
in  refpecl  to  any  one  of  his  manufcripts,  that  manufcript  had  the 
fame  text  with  his  own  :  or,  that  if  we  wifh  to  difcover  the  text 
of  any  one  of  Stephens's  manufcripts,  we  have  only  to^make  fuch 
alterations  in  Stephens's  text,  as  Stephens  has  aftually  noted.     But 
in  no  edirion  of  the  Greek  Teftament,  or  of  any  other  book,  that 
is  publidied  with  various  readings  from  Greek  manufcripts,  are  we 
authorifed  to  argue  in  this  manner,  except  on  the  following  condi- 
tions ;  I  ft  that  the  editor  engages  to  quote  all  the  readings,  in  which 
his  BISS  differ  from  his  own  text  ;  and  zdly  that  he  faithfully  ful- 
fils his  engagements.     Now  it  is  well  known,  that  in  the  fixteenth 
century,  when  criticifm  was  hardly  advanced  beyond  the  ftate  of 
infancy,  no  editor  engaged  to  collate  manufcripts  fo  completely,  as 
to  note  all  their  deviations  from  his  own  text,  a  labour  which  has 
been  referved  for  the  prcfent  age  :  and  with  refpeft  to  Robert  Ste- 
phens 
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phcns  in  particular,  it  is  equally  well  known,  that  though  the 
Complutenlian  edition,  which  he  confidcred  and  treated  as  one  ot 
his  manufcripts,  differs  from  Stephens's  own  text  in  above  thirtcea 
hundred  places,  he  has  not  quoted  it  even  in  fix,  hundred.  And  if 
this  has  liappened  in  the  cafe  of  a  legibly  printed  book,  w  hich 
Stephens  had  conftantly  at  hand,  and  to  which  he  could  at  all  tirries 
have  recourfe,  how  much  more  eafily  might  it  have  happened  in 
the  cafe  of  a  (ireek  mannfcript,  which  it  is  more  difficult  to  read, 
and  in  which  it  is  much  more  probable  that  a  collator  fliould  be 
guilty  of  overiiv^iits,  than  in  the  collation  of  a  printed  edition.  If 
Stephens's  margin  therefore  exhibits  not  one  half  of  the  differences 
between  his  own  text  and  that  of  his  manufcripts,  it  necellary  follows 
that  if  you  take  any  paffjge  at  a  venture,  where  Stephens  has  no 
quotation  from  a  given  luaniifcript,  it  is  at  leaft  an  equal  chance, 
that  in  that  pafl'age  the  manufcript  has  one  or  more  variations,  not- 
withftanding  Stejihens's  filence.'      p.  19. 

We  are  overwhelmed  with  proofs  in  fupport  of  the  lad  po- 
fition.  The  Complutenfian  text  is  compared  in  many  pla' es 
with  the  marginal  references  to  it  by  Stephens  ;  from  which 
our  author  colle6ts,  that,  if  a  Complutenlian  text  were  for)n- 
cd  upon  the  principles  of  his  adverfary,  it  would  contain  not 
feventeen  but  fevcn  hundred  errors. — In  the  prefent  ftate  of 
the  controverfy  we  fliall  for  obvious  reafons  be  very  cautious 
both  in  forming  and  declaring  our  opinions  :  but  in  the  inftance 
before  us,  without  taking  into  conlideration  the  llrong  argu- 
ments adduced  by  our  author  for  believing  that  napnev  was  iii 
the  Codex  ly,  we  have  not  the  leail  fcruple  in  declaring,  that 
the  objection  of  Travis,  founded  on  the  marginal  note  of 
Stephens,  feems  to  us  to  be  totally  without  foundation. 

{'To  ic  continued.) 
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1795- 

V\7"E  have  iong  been  of  opinion,  with  the  prefent  edi- 
^^  tor,  tliat  the  Paradife  Regained  of  Milton  has  been 
greatly  undervalued.  In  comparifon  with  tlie  more  fplcndid 
glories  of  Paradife  Loft,  its  lultrc  finks  into  nothing,  and  con- 
fidered  as  u  whole,  tlie  plan  is  meagre ;  but  there  are  paf- 
fages  in  it  of  the  highell  beauty,  and  upon  which  a  poet, 
whofe  fame  was  yet  to  be  ellablifhcd,  might  well  build  his 
reputation.  Such  arc,  the  ftrlldng  bird's-eye  vie>v  from  the 
mountain  Nipliates,  of  tlie  eallern  kingdoms,  and  the  Parlhiaii 
army  pouring  out  from  the  gates  of  Ctefiphon, — the  living 
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jjiaure  of  the  great  capital  of  the  Roman  empire,  with  hef 
roads  thronged  with  proconfuls,  li£lors,  &c.   going  to  their 
refpedive  provinces, — and  the  defcription  of  Greece,    with 
the  different  fe£ls  of  philofophers  ;  the  two  laft  of  which  have 
fuggefted  many  images  to  Thomfon  in  his  poem  of  Liberty. 
Thefe,  and  a  few  more  paflages,  claim  admiration,  and  re- 
quire as  M'ell  as  deferve  the  elucidation  of  notes  ;  but  no  art 
of  criticifm  will  raife  the  general  tenor  of  the  poeni  to  any 
thing  like  a  level  with  the  Paradife  Loft.    The  plan  is  narrow, 
and  barren  of  incident, — it  is  not  taken  from  the  moll  intereft- 
ing  or  eflential  part  of  the  million  of  our  Saviour  ;  and  what 
•w'as  ftill  more  unfavourable  to  the  poet,  he  was  not  at  equal 
liberty  to  embellifli  it  as  he  had  been  an  event  drawn  from  the 
dim  records  of  antiquity,  and  fhadowed  out  probably  in  alle- 
gorical obfcurity.     The  foliloquies  of  our  Saviour  in  the  Para- 
dife Regained  are  too  long  as  well  as  profaic.     As  to  the  cha- 
Ta£ler  of  Satan,  it  is  as  inferior  to  the  character  of  that  being 
in  the  former  poem,  as  a  cheating  Jew  pedlar  is  to  a  Car- 
touche or  a  Mandrino.     It  wants  both  dignity  and  fpirit. 

tt  is  time,  however,  to  return  from  the  poem  to  Mr.  Dunfter's 
edition  of  it,  of  the  defign  of  which  he  thus  fpeaks — 

'  The  prefent  publication  originates  in  an  opinion,  (which  per- 
haps begins  to  pievaiL)  that  the  Paradife  Regained  of  our  great 
Enolifli  poet  has  never  had  juUice  done  it  either  by  criticb  or  com- 
mentators.    As  it  has  been  generally  and  unjuftly  under-rated,  fo  it 
has    been    negligently  and  fcanlily  illuftrated.      Bifliop    Newton, 
thou''h  an  excellent  fcholar,  was  not,  it  has  been  faid,  in  every  re- 
fpeft  qualified  for  an  editor  of  Milton.     His  edition  of  the  Para- 
dife Loft  is,  however,  an  able  work;  and  has  been  moft  accept- 
able to  the  public.     But  his  edition  of  our  author's  other  poems 
bears  evident  marks  of  hafte  :  that  of  the  Paradife  Regained  in  par- 
ticular is  extremely  imperfeft.     Much  here  remained  to  be  done. 
Hopes  were  entertained  that  the  late  Mr.  Warton,  whofe  eminence 
in  every  branch  of  criticifm  fo  peculiarly  qualitied  him  for  the  of- 
fice, would  have  undertaken  both  the  Paradife  Regained   and  the 
Samfon  Agoniftes.     But  that  hope  (it  is  much  to  be  regretted)  is 
no  more  :  and,  by  an  unfortunate  accident,  the  editor  is  precluded 
from  the  pofTibility  of  benefiting  by  the  collections  which  Mr.  War- 
ton  had  made  for  that  purpofe.'   p.  i. 


*  Of  the  notes  given  in  Biftiop  Newton's  edition,  the  greater  part 
are  here  retained  ;  fome  are  omitted,  and  fome  are  conlidcrably 
curtailed  ;  the  name  of  the  author  is  always  fubjoined.  \\  here 
any  thing  has  been  gleaned  from  the  excellent  edition  of  the  Juve- 
nile Poems,  or  from  any  other  printed  work,  it  is  generally  attribut- 
ed to  tl.'S  writer  from  vvhojn  the  remark  is  taken  ;  when  this  is 

omitted, 
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Emitted,  it  is  entirely  accidental. — Tiie  editor  is  accountrrble  to  but 
few  pcrfonb  for  the  favour  of  afliftance.  To  one  gentleman  his  ob- 
ligations are  indeed  fo  confiderablc,  that  it  might  be  difficult  for  htm 
to  ftate  the  extent  of  them  with  any  degree  of  accuracy ;  but  this  is  (o 
far  from  being  neccffary,  that  he  is  not  at  liberty  to  mention  the 
name  of  the  friend  to  whom  he  is  fo  materially  indebted.'   p.  ii. 

As  the  original  notes  given  in  this  edition  relate  to  fuch 
paiTages  or  circuniftanccs  as  remained  to  be  elucidated  after 
the  labours  of  fuch  excellent  commentators,  it  will  not  be 
wondered  at,  that,  though  elegant  and  pleafmg,  they  are  Icfs 
important  than  thofe  of  Newton  and  Thyer.     They  are  ex- 
tremely full  in  the  citation  of  parallel  pafTages,  not  only  from 
other  authors,  but  from  the  former  poems  of  Milton  himfelf. 
Tiie  editor  feems  fenfible  that  the  profufion  with  which  thefe 
are  introduced  may  lay  him  open  to  the  blame  of  having  unnc- 
ceflarily  fwelledthc  work;  and,  in  truth,  we  think  many  of  them 
might  have  been  fpared.     Exprelhons  and  images  common  to 
all  poets,  fuch  as  the  gray  rnortiifig, — the  bro^vnjhade  ofvjoodsy — 
the  black  ivings  of  nighty — the  lark  rijing  from  the  ncji  on  the 
ground, — the  luhifpcring  of  the  vAnd.^ — no  more  require  being 
traced  from  author  to  author  than  the  elementary  fyllables  of 
which  thefe  exprofTions  are  compofed.     When  iVIilton,  after 
having  mentioned  a  grove,  tells  us  that  the  birds  fung  in  it, 
our  industrious  editor  brings  a  pair^ge  of  Virgil,  and  two  from 
Spenftr,  to  fhow  that  thofe  poets  had  faid  the  fame  thing  be- 
fore him.     But  that  birds  ^\ng  in  groves,  it  required  no  pecu- 
iiar  powers  to  difcover.     Every  poet  that  creates  a  grove,  to 
the  end  of  time,  will  alfo  produce  birds  to  fing  in  it :  and  if 
thefe  are  called  parallel  pafTages,  they  might  be  multiplied  witli- 

out  limit  or  meafure. We  do  not  mean  to  fay,  however, 

that  all  the  notes  now  firft  oifered  to  the  public  arc  of  this  de- 
fcription, — or  to  deny  that  the  whole  colleclion  prefents  an 
elegant  and  ample  elucidation  of  this  too  much  neglected 
work  of  our  great  poet.  As  each  book  is  clofcd  by  fome 
general  remarks,  we  fhall,  by  quoting  thofe  on  the  firlt  book, 
give  our  readers  a  better  opportunity  of  appreciating  the 
talents  of  Mr.  Dunfter  for  criticifm,  than  by  IcleCtin^  any  of 
the  notes — 

♦  That  the  Paradife  Regained  has  been  confiderably  under- 
rated by  the  world,  feems  of  late  to  be  an  opinion  almoft  generally 
admitted.  But  perhaps  we  fliall  fl:Ue  the  fa^l  more  correiftly,  if  we 
fay  that  it  has  been  ne^Uded,  rather  than  under-rated,  that  it  has 
Deen  more  unkmixin,  than  not  admired.  This  is  io  much  the  cafe, 
that  I  apprehend  fame  of  the  warmeft  panegyrills  of  the  Paradife 
Loft  have  never  honoured  this  poem  with  a  perufal ;  or  only  with 
a  cafual  and  moft  unfiir  one,  under  a  cloud  of  prejudices  againrt 

it. 
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it. A  critic,  whofe  tafte,  judgment,  and  candor  are  unqueftion- 

ed,  has  given  it  ablblutely  no  place  at  all  among  the  works  of  its 
author.  "  If  I  might  venture  to  place  Milton's  works  according 
to  their  degreeo  of  poetic  excellence,"  fays  Dr.  Jofeph  Warton, 
"  it  fliould  be  perhaps  in  the  following  order,  Paradife  Loft, 
Comus,  Samfon  Agoniftes,  Lycidas,  L'AUegro,  II  Penferofo." 
(See  concluding  note  to  the  Lycidas,  in  Warton's  edition  of  Mil- 
ton's Juvenile  Poems !)  I  (hould  hope  that  Paradife  Regained 
flipped  accidentally  out  of  the  lift  :  indeed  what  the  late  Mr.  War- 
ton  has  faid  of  the  Comus,  I  do  not  hefitate  to  apply  to  the  poem 
before  us,  and  to  hazard  freely  my  unqualified  opinion,  that  "  the 
author  is  here  inferior  only  to  his  own  Paradife  Loft." 

'  If  we  take  this  opportunity  to  reconfider  this  firft  book,  we  fliall 
find  much  to  admire,  and  little  to  cenfure. 

'  The  propofition  of  the  fubjeft  (ver.  i.)  is  clear  and  dignified, 
and  is  beautifully  wound  up  in  the  concluding  line, 

'  And  Eden  rais'd  in  the  wafte  wildernefs. 

*  The  invocation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  (ver.  8.)  is  equally  devout 
and  poetical.  The  baptifm  of  John  (ver.  18.)  carries  us  with  the 
beft  effe£t  in  medlas  res.  Satan's  infernal  council  (ver.  40.)  is 
briefly,  but  finely  afiembled ;  his  fpeech  is  admirable  ;  and  the  ef- 
feft  of  it  is  ftrongly  depicled.  This  is  ftrikingly  contrafted  by  the 
fucceeding  beautiful  defcription  of  the  Deity  furrounded  by  his 
angels  ;  his  fpeech  to  them,  and  the  triumphant  hymn  of  the  celef- 

tial  choir. Indeed  the  whole  opening  of  this  poem  is  executed 

in  fo  mafterly  a  manner,  that  making  allowance  for  a  certain  wifti 
to  compiefs.,  which  is  palpably  vifible,  very  few  parts  of  the  Pa- 
radife Loft  can  in  any  refpeft  claim  a  pre-eminence. — The  brief 
defcription  (ver.  193.)  of  our  Lord's  entering — 

' now  the  bordering  defert  wild, 

And  with  dark  fliades  and  rockb  environ'd  round, 

And  again,  (ver.  295.)  where  "  looking  round  on  every  fide  he  be- 
holds" 

'  A  pathlefs  defert,  dufk  with  horrid  ftiades, 

as-fcenes  worthy:the  pencil  of  Salvator.  Our  Lord's  Soliloquy 
(ver.  196.)  is  a  material  part  of  the  poem,  and  briefly  narrates  the 
early  part  of  his  life.  In  the  Paradife  Left,  whe're  the  divine 
perfons.are  fpeakers,  Milton  has  fo  chaftened  his  pen,  that  we 
nieet  wltH  few  poetical  images,  and  chiefly  fcriptural  fentiments,  de- 
livered, as  near  as  may  be,  in  fcriptural,  and  almoft  always  in  unorna- 
mented  language.  But  the  poet  feems  to  confider  this  circumftance 
of  file  temptation,  (if  I  may  venture  fo  to  exprefs  myfelf),  as  the  laft 
perfea  'completion  of  the  initiation  of  the  man  Jefus  in  the  rayftery 
of  his  own  divine  nature  and  office  ;  at  Ieaf>  he  feels  himfelf  entitled 
to  make  our  Saviour  while  on  earth,  and  "  inQirined  in  flefhy  ta- 
bernacle," 
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bernacle,"  fpeak  ma  certain  degree,  avO^aTnvuit  or,  a/nr  the  man- 
ner of  men.  Accordingly  all  the  fpeeches  of  our  bleHed  Lord,  in 
this  poem,  are  far  more  elevated  than  any  language  that  is  put  into 
the  mouth  of  the  divine  fpeakers  in  any  part  of  the  Paradife  Loft. 
The  ingrafting  JVTary's  fpeech  (ver.  230.)  into  that  of-  her  fon,  it 
mufl  be  allowed,  is  not  a  happy  circumftante.  It  has  an  awkward 
effeft,  loads  the  reft  ol  the  fpeech,  and  might  have  been  avoid- 
ed, and  better  managed.  The  defcription  (ver.  303.)  of  the  pro- 
bable manner  of  our  Lord's  pafling  the  forty  days  in  the  wildernefs 
is  very  piclurefque  ;  and  the  return  of  the  wijd  bealls  (ver.  310.) 
to  their  paradiliacal  mildnefs  is  finely  touched.  The  appearance 
of  tht  tempter  in  his  afllimed  character  (ver.  314.);  the  deep  art  of 
his  two  firfc  fpeeches,  covered,  but  not  totally  concealed,  by  a 
femblance  of  fimplicity  ;  his  bold  avowal  and  plaufible  vindication 
of  himfelf  (ver.  357.);  the  fubfequeut  detetftion  of  his  fallacies 
(ver.  407.),  and  the  pointed  reproofs  of  hjs  impudence  and  hypo- 
crify,  on  the  part  of  our  blelTed  Lord, — cannot  be  too  much  ad- 
mired. Indeed,  the  whole  conclufion  of  this  book  abounds  fo 
much  in  clofenefs  of  reafoning,  grandeur  of  fentiment,  elevation  of 
ftyle,  and  harmony  of  numbers,  that  it  may  well  be  queftioned 
whether  poetry  on  fuch  a  fubje6V,  and  efpecially  in  the  form  of 
dialogue,  ever  produced  any  thing  fuperior  to  it. 

*  The  Angular  beauty  of  the  brief  defcription  of  night  coming 
on  in  the  defert,  has  been  particularly  noticed  in  its  place  :  it  clofes 
the  book  with  fuch  admirable  effeft,  that  it  leaves  us  con  la  bocca 
dolce.''   p.  54. 


The  Repertory  of  Arts  and  Manufactures  :  confilVmr  of  Origi- 
nal Communications,  SpecificatiGns  of  Patent  Inventions.^  and 
Seleiiions  of  Ufeful  Practical  Papers  from  the  'Tranfaclions  of 
the  Philojophical  Societies  of  All  Nations,  &c.  \^c.    Vols.   U 
II.  III.     ^vo.   il.  8i.   6d.  Boards.  Robinfons.   1794 — 5. 

'X'HE  nature  of  this  publication  will  be  beft  communicated 
"*•    by  inferting  part  of  the  Advertifement  which  is  prefixed  to 
it— 

'  Specifications  of  patents  will,  it  is  prefumed,  be  found  an  in'er- 
efting  part  of  this  work.  In  felecting  thefe  the  editors  may  probably 
fometimes  appear  to  be  guided  by  neither  of  the  above-mentioned 
confiderations  {utility,  &'«:.) ;  there  being  with  rcfpe6b  to  patents  an- 
other, which  in^their  opinion  it  would  be  wrong  to  overlook  ;  name- 
ly, the  gratification  of  public  curiofity.  Conft-quently,  whenever  they 
have  reafon  to  think  they  can  gratify  that  curiofity,  by  the  infer- 
tion  of  any  particular  fpecification,  they  will  confider  it  as  their 
duty  to  infcrt  it,  though  the  invention  for  which  the  patent  is- 
granted  flio'jld  not  appear  to  ttum  to  poflefs  any  great  claims  to 

public 
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public  notice.  It  may  not  be  improper  to  obferve,  that  the  fpec?-. 
£cations  are  given  exactly  in  the  words  of  the  original,  as  record- 
ed in  the  patent  office.  The  preambles  and  conclufions  are  omit- 
ted in  all  except  the  firft ;  in  that  they  are  retained,  to  fliew  theic 
general  form, 

*  The  tranfaftions  of  learned  academies  and  focietjes  form  ano- 
ther great  fource  from  which  the  editors  will  derive  their  materials. 
As  fome  of  thefe  focieties  are  inftituted  with  views,  in  many  re- 
fpefts,  fimilar  to  their  ov.n,  their  tranfaftions  will,  of  courfe,  fur- 
nifti  a  greater  portion  of  matter  than  thofe  of  others.  All  of  them, 
however,  contain  much  fpeculative  or  other  matter,  foreign  from 
the  purpofe  of  this  publication  ;  a  feleclion  therefore  of  the  more 
ufeful  practical  papers  (in  which  particular  attention  will  be  paid 
to  thofe  which  have  obtained  premiums,  or  anv  other  mark  of 
.diftindion.)  will  not,  it  is  hoped,  be  unacceptable  or  uninterefting 
to  the  public.  It  is,  at  leaft,  fair  to  conclude,  that  whatever  thole 
academies  or  focieties  have  determined  to  be  worthy  of  publication 
mufl  be,  in  fome  degree,  deferving  the  attention  of  thofe  who  are 
any  ways  jnlerefted  in  the  fubiefts  treated  of. 

'  In  the  tranflations  of  thofe  parts  which  are  feleded  from  the 
tranfactions  of  foreign  academies,  or  from  any  other  publications  in 
foreign  languages,  fuch  terms  will,  as  much  as  pofTible,  be  made 
ufe  of  as  are  fuppofed  to  be  moft  familiar  to  artifts  and  manufac- 
turers in  general ;  this  the  editors  think  better  than  to  adopt  thofe 
pew  ones,  which  (however  ufeful  and  necelfary  they  may  be  in 
many  inflances)  too  often  owe  their  origin,  not  to  any  defire  to 
advance  the  more  ufeful  parts  of  fcience,  but  to  a  fpirit  of  inno- 
vation, or  a  willi  to  appear  profound,  ratiier  than  to  be  intelligible. 

'  Befides  the  fources  already  mentioned,  the  ed.itors  truft  they 
ihall  find  another,  no  lefs  valuable,  in  the  communications  of  thofe 
■who  cultivate  the  ufeful  arts,  whether  they  do  fo  for  profit  or  piea- 
fure;  thefe  wilt  be  confidered  as  very  acceptable,  and  every  proper 
refpeft  will  be  p^id  to  them.'  p.  ii. 

•  The  firft  article  Is  a  nev/-invented  material  In  the  making 
pf  hats>  for  which  a  patent  has  been  granted  to  Mr.  Jofeph 
Tilllone.     It  Is  kid's  hair. 

II.  Specification  of  the  patent  granted  to  Mr.  Samuel  Afh- 
ton,  for  his  new  method  of  tanning. — This  confifts  In  eni- 
ploylng,  inflead  of  aftrlngent  vegetable  fubilances,  thofe  de- 
rived from  the  mineral  kingdom,  as  Iron,  zinc,  arfenic,  cop- 
per, &c.  in  different  ftates. 

•  III.  A  patent  granted  to  James  Watt,  for  his  new  method  of 
copying  writings.— This  confifts  In  preffing  moiflened  bibu^ 
lous  paper  againft  that  from  which  the  copy  Is  to  be  taken. 

IV.  A  patent  granted  to  Jofeph  Green,  for  his  Invention 
cf  warming  rooms  with  hot  air  of  a  purer  kind  than  has  hi- 
therto 
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therto  been  iifed.  The  principle  on  which  this  invention  is 
founded,  is  the  heating  of  the  air  to  be  introduced  into  an  apart-^ 
ment,  by  means  of  hollow  veflels  or  pipes  immerfed  in  hot 
water  or  fleam,  whereby  too  great  a  degree  of  heat  is  pre-r 
vented,  and  the  air  remains  unburnt  and  fit  for  refpiration. 

V.  Obfervations  on  the  pruning  of  orchards  by  Mr.  Buck- 
rail. — The  chief  circumflances  to  be  attended  to,  are,  to  cutoff 
the  branches  ciofe  to  their  origin,  taking  care  that  the  inci- 
fion  is  not  left  ragged.  The  wound  is  then  immediately  to 
be  covered  over  with  a  mixture  compofed  of  a  quarter  of  an 
ounce  of  corrofive  fublimate,  diflblved  in  gin  or  other  fpiri- 
tuous  liquor,  to  which  three  pints  of  common  tar  are  to  be 
added. 

VI.  Defcripticn  of  a  prefervative  wheel  to  be  fixed  to  a 
walking  v/iieel-crane. — This  contrivance  appears  well  worthy 
of  attention  ;  but  we  cannot  within  our  narrow  limits  infert  a 
defcription  of  it. 

VII.  The  lame  obfervations  apply  to  ai>  improvement  in  the 
common  fpinning-whecl 

VIII.  This  is  an  article  extracted  from  the  Tranfa^lions  of  the 
American  Philofophical  Society,  to  which  it  was  communi- 
cated by  Benjamin  Franklin.  It  relates  to  the  procefs  to  be 
obferved  in  making  large  (lieets  of  paper  in  the  Chinefe 
manner. 

IX.  Defcription  of  a  fpring-block  defigned  to  alTifl:  a  veficl 
in  failing;  by  Francis  Hopklnfon,  efquire,  of  Philadelphia. — 
This  is  a  contrivance  to  render  the  a£lion  of  the  wind  on  a 
fhip  more  equable,  and  to  avoid  ihat  wafte  of  Impetus,  which 
is  occafioned  by  the  want  of  fufficient  elafbicitv  in  rigging. 
The  author  of  this  ingenious  and  philofophical  paper  prefumes, 
and  we  think  with  good  rcafon,  that  a  veiJtl  rigged  with 
fpring-blocks  would  heel  Jefs  under  the  fli:ne  profs  of  fail, 
and  tiiat  her  motion  would  be  more  free  from  thofe  jerks 
and  inequalities  which  mud  be  conliderable  impediments  to 
her  progrefs.  It  is  our  opinion  that  this  invention  dcferves 
the  attention  of  government,  and  that  fomc  trials  might  be 
advifabie. 

X.  This  article  is  furnifhed  by  the  fame  gentleman,  and 
relates  to  an  ingenious  Invention  for  meafuring  a  Ihip's  way: 
but  hou'  far  it  would  anfwer  in  pracff  Ice,  we  cannot  undertake 
to  determine.  It  confifls  of  a  copper  pipe  about,  two  inches 
in  diameter,  which  is  to  be  fixed  dole  along  the  (hip's  bow, 
extending  downwards  as  low  as  the  keel,  and  upward  above 
the  vvatci-iine  when  the  ihip  is  loaded.  This  pipe  muft  be 
fo  bent  at  the  bottom,  as  that  its  'oriiice  may  be  tlirecHy  op- 
jpofed  to  the  \\\\%  of  the  fliip's  progrefs,  and  project  but  a  lit 
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tie  way  beyond  the  keel.  The  upper  part  of  this  pipe  mufl 
alfo  be  fo  bent  that  it  may  enter  into  the  forecaftle,  through 
a  hole  made  for  that  purpofe  above  the  water-Une.  On  the 
top  of  this  copper  pipe  fhould  be  a  cover  to  be  fcrewed  on  ; 
and  through  the  cover  a  hole  muft  be  made  for  the  admiflion 
of  a  glafs  tube  of  the  fize  of  a  common  barometer  tube,  and 
cemented  there.  The  fea  water  will  rife  in  the  copper  pipe 
to  the  general  level  of  the  fea,  but  will  not  appear  in  the 
glafs  tube,  becaufe  the  copper  tube  enters  the  fliip  above  the 
•water-line.  But  if  a  quantity  of  oil  is  poured  down  the  glafs 
tube,  the  furface  of  the  oil  will  rife  and  become  vifible  in  the 
tube,  becaufe  it  is  fpecifically  lighter  than  water.  The  glafs 
tube  muft  be  furnifhed  with  a  fcale  ;  the  cypher  (or  o)  of  the 
fcale  being  on  a  level  with  the  furface  of  the  oil  when  the 
Ihip  is  at  reft.  But  when  flie  is  in  a  progrellive  motion,  the 
water  contained  in  the  copper  tube,  together  with  the  column 
of  oil  in  the  glafs  tube,  will  be  forced  upwards,  in  proportion. 
to  the  velocity  with 'which  the  velfel  proceeds. 

XI.  Relates  to  the  bleaching  of  cloths  and  thread,  by  the 
oxygenated  muriatic  acid,  by  Mr.  Berthollet,—  extrafted  from 
the  Annales  de  Chimie. 

Xn.  Is  on  the  making  inftruments  of  elaftic  gum,  with  the 
bottles  which  are  brousht  from  Brazil..' We  {hall  take  further 
notice  of  this  paper  when  we  come  to  another  part  of  this 
volume  where  the  fubje^l  is  concluded. 

XIII.  Specification  of  the  patent  granted  to  John  Bellamy, 
for  his  method  of  making  all  kinds  of  leather  and  other  arti- 
cles water-proof. — This  art  confifts  in  mixing  in  proper  pro- 
portions, according  to  the  quality  of  the  leather,  nut-oil,  lin- 
ieed-oil,  and  poppy-oil,— or  linfeed-oil  with  either  of  the  other 
two  only ;  or  if  the  leather  is  new,  and  abounds  with  the 
natural  greafe  of  the  animal,  one  fourth  part  of  the  efTential 
oil  of  turpentine  muft  be  added.  Set  the  ingredients  over  a 
gentle  fire,  and  to  every  gallon  of  oil  or  oils  add  half  a  pound 
of  umber,  or  white  copperas,  fugar  of  lead,  colcothar,  or  any 
other  proper  drier.  The  proportion,  however,  of  the  fub- 
flances  laft  mentioned,  or  either  of  them,  muft  vary  according 
to  the  ftate  of  the  leather  to  which  they  are  to  be  applied,  al- 
ways obferving  to  ufe  more  when  the  leather  is  new.  Let  the 
mixture  abide  on  the  fire,  taking  care  that  it  does  not  burn, 
for  fix  or  feven  hours,  or  till  it  will  dry  fufficiently.  Then 
bru"fh  or  rub  it  into  the  leather,  or  dip  the  leather  therein,  till 
it  is  well  iilled.  Scrape  off  what  is  fuperfluous,  and  leave  the 
leather  to  dry  in  a  warm  room,  when  it  will  be  fit  for  ufe. 
Another  method  of  preparing  a  mixture  for  rendering  leather 
water-proof  is  to  add  to  one  gallon  of  the  above  prepared 
oU  or  oils,  one  pound  of  gum-refin,  half  a  pound  of  pitch, 
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quarter  of  a  pound  of  tar,  and  quarter  of  a  pound  of  tur- 
pentine. 

XIV.  This  relates  to  a  method  of  conflruQing  navigable 
canals  without  locks ;  for  a  delcription  of  which  wo  mult  re- 
fer tl\e  reader  to  the  work  itfclf,  as  the  account  does  not  ad- 
mit of  abridgement. 

XV.  Specification  of  a  patent  granted  to  Mr.  James  King, 
for  his  new-invented  Britilh  barilla.  This  is  prepared  from 
the  afhes  of  certain  vegetables. 

XVI.  Defcription  of  a  machine  for  twitching  wool. 

XVII.  Method  of  curing  a  difordcr  In  flicep  called  the  fcab  ; 
communited  by  fir  Jofeph  Banks.  From  the  Tranfa£lions  of 
the  Royal  Society. 

Take  one   pound  of  quickfilver,  half  a  pound  of  Venice 
turpentine,  half  a  pint  of  oil  of  turpentine,  four  pounds  of 
hog's  lard  ;  let  them  be  rubbed  in  a  mortar  till  the  quickfilver 
is  thoroughly  incorporated  with  the  other  ingredients.     This 
preparation  is  nearly  fimilar  to  the  unguentum  hydrargyri  of 
the  fliops.     Let  the  ointment  be  ufed  in  the  following  man- 
ner.    Beginning  at  the  head  of  the   flieep,  and  proceeding 
from  between  the  ears  along  the  back  to  the  end  of  the  tail, 
the  wool   is  to  be  divided  in  a  furrow,  till  the  (kin  can  be 
touched  ;  and  as  the  furrow  is  made,  the  finger,  (lightly  dip- 
•ped  in  the  ointment,  is  to  be  drawn  along  the  bottom  of  it ; 
from   this  furrow,    fimilar   ones  mull   be  drawn   down  the 
(houlders  and  thighs  to  the  legs  as  far  as  they  are  woolly  ;  and 
if  the  animal    is  much  infecled,  two  more  fhould  be  drawn 
along  each  fide,  parallel  to  that  on  the  back  ;  and  one  down 
each  fide  between  the  fore  and  hind  legs.     Immediately  after 
being  drefled,  it  is  ufual  to  turn  the  fheep  among  other  flock, 
Vvithout  any  fear  of  the  info£tion  being  communicated  ;  and 
there  feems  fcarcely  an  initance  of  a  iheep  fufFering  by  the 
application.     In  a  few  days  the  blotches  dry  up,  the  itching 
ceafes,  and  the  animal  is  completely  cured ;  it  is  generally, 
however,  not  thought  proper  to  delay  the  operation  beyond 
Michaelmas.     Such  is  the  high  eftlmation  in  which  this  re- 
medy Is  held  in  one  part  of  Lincolnlhire,  that  it  is  common 
there  to  have  all  the  flieep  anointed  in  autumn,  whether  they 
fliew  fymptoms  of  the  Icab  or  not:  and  after  iliis  operation 
has  been  performed,  they  couhder  them  as  perfectly  fecurc 
both  from  receiving  and  communicating  inlcdtion. 

XVIII.  An  account  of  fomo  experiments  on  wheel-carriages 
by  Richard  Lovell  Edgcworth,  clquire. — The  refult  of  thclo 
experiments,  which  appear  to  have  been  made  with  great  ac- 
curacy, is  a  ilrong  recommendation  of  fprings  for  all  forts  of 
carriages.  Thefe  fuller  the  load  to  rife  gradually  over  any  ob- 
ftacle'without  fo  much  obllrucling  the  progrcls  of  the  car- 
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riage-  He  afTures  us  that  upon  a  rough  road,  fuch  as  are  com- 
mon in  Cheftiire  and  other  parts  of  England,  a  pair  of 
horTes  could  draw  the  fame  carriage,  mounted  upon  fprings, 
with  greater  eafe  and  expedition,  than  four  could  draw  the 
fame  carriage  if  the  fprings  and  braces  were  removed,  and 
the  carriage  bolted  fall  down  to  the  perch.  He  tried  fome 
other  experiments  to  compare  long  and  fhort,  high  and  low 
carrijiges.  He  is  well  alTured  that  the  preference  which  has 
lately  been  given  in  England  to  high  carriages,  is  ill  founded, — - 
that  upon  fmooth  roads  the  height  of  the  carriage  is  a  matter 
of  indifference  to  the  draught, — and  that  in  rough  roads  it  is 
confidevably  difadvantageous  :  that  the  length  of  carriages,  if 
their  weight  is  not  increafed,  is  a  matter  of  indifference,  ex- 
cept in  very  uneven  roads,  and  where  there  are  deep  ruts  •,  in 
the  former,  long  carriages  are  preferable  ;  in  the  latter,  {hort 
ones. 

XIX.  Obfervations  on  the  magnetic  fluid  ;  by  captain  O'Bri- 
en Drury,  of  the  royal  navy. — Pafling  by  the  fpeculativc 
opinions  of  the  author  of  this  paper,  we  (liall  merely  men- 
tion what  he  recommends  as  an  improvement  in  the  magnetic 
needle,  namely  that  of  having  it  cafed  with  thin,  well  polifh- 
cd,  foft  iron  ;  or  elfe  to  have  it  armed  at  the  poles  with  a  bit 
of  foft  iron.  This  has  been  found  by  experiment  to  render 
the  polarity  of  the  needle  much  more  durable  than  it  is  in  or" 
dinary  inftruments. 

(To  he  continued.) 


A  Vievj  of  the  United  States  of  America y  in  a  Series  of  Papers 
ivritten  at  various  Times  between  the  Tears  1 787  and  1794. 
By  Tench  Coxe,  of  Philadelphia,  CommiJJioner  of  the  Revenue. 
Intcrfperjed  with  Authentic  Documents  :  the  whole  tending  to 
exhibit  the  Progrefs  and  pre/cut  State  of  Civil  and  Reli' 
gious  Liberty,  Population^  Agriculture,  Exports,  Imports^ 
FiJIjcries,  Navigation,  Ship-building,  ManufaBures,  and  ge- 
neral Improvement,     %vo.     "js.    Boards.  Johnfon,  1795. 

OTH  the  abfolute  and  relative  importance  of  the  United 
States  of  America  are  advancing  with  fo  rapid  a  progrcf- 
fion,  that  their  aftual  ftate  and  probable  improvements  are 
become  an  obje6l  of  attentive  curiofity  to  the  ftatefmaii  and 
the  philofopher, — to  the  politician  who  fpeculates  at  home, — 
and  the  emigrant  adventurer,  who  is  driven  to  feek  in  other 
climates  that  fcope  and  encouragement  to  his  honeft  induftry, 
which  t}i^  prefent  (late  of  civilifed  fociety  denies  him  here. 

Ltformation  concerning  the  Ibate  of  our  Trans-Atlantic 
brethren  has  therefore  of  late  been  eagerly  fought  and  liberally 
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given :  and  though  caution  requires  that  thefe  accounts  fhould 
DC  qualified  by  adverting  to  the  views  of  each  particular 
writer,  all  together  they  afford  fuflicicnt  grounds  on  which  to 

form  the  eftimate  we  are  feeking  after. The  book  before 

us  prefcnts  a  large  body  of  information  relative  to  many  im- 
portant particulars.  It  confifts  of  feparate  papers  written  and 
publifhed  In  America  between  the  years  1787  and  1794. — 
The  chief  aim  of  the  author  is  to  gain  the  attention  of  his 
countrymen  to  the  encouragement  of  manufa6tures.  How 
far  thefe  ought  to  be  encouraged  in  a  rifing  ftate  poflcffcd  of 
immenfe  territory,  more  than,  even  at  the  American  rate  of 
population,  can  be  occupied  for  ages,  is  a  great  political  and 
even  moral  queftion,  which  feems  to  be  at  prefcnt  much  can- 
vafled  on  the  American  continent.  It  involves  alfo  the  rela- 
tive interefts  of  particular  ftates :  for  it  feems  there  ex'ijh  an  idea 
that  the  Jouthernjiatesy  the  chief  riches  of  which  are  in  planta- 
tions, are  in  danger  of  being  faciijiccd  to  the  cajiern^  and  in 
fome  degree  to  the  middle  fates,  by  the  plan  of  manufaiittrei.  ■ 
This  opinion  Mr.  Coxe  ftrongly  controverts,  and  endeavours 
to  (hew  by  important  documents,  and  reafonings  not  void  of 
force,  that  hufbandry  and  manufa£lures  ought  10  go  hand  in 
hand, — that  the  latter  create  a  vent  for  the  pro(lu<£ls  of  the 
former, — improve  therefore  the  value  of  the  lands, —and  em- 
ploy ufefully  the  fpare  time  of  the  hufbandman  himfelf,  and 
his  young  family,  as  well  as  thole  who  from  particular  cir- 
cumftances  do  not  occupy  any  land.  Great  part  of  the  book 
is  in  anfwer  to  Lord  Shefiield,  whom,  indeed,  he  has  com- 
pletely refuted. — Pennfylvania  the  author  confiders  as  having 
more  advantages  of  this  kind  than  any  of  the  other  ftates,  on 
account  of  Its  coal, — its  iron-works  — and  various  mill-feals. 
He  reprefents  its  manufaiSi^ures,  and  thofe  of  America  in  ge- 
neral, as  having  already  rifen  to  great  importance,  fo  as  in 
many  articles  to  fuperfede  the  necefhty  of  foreign  fupplies, 
and  prognofticates  their  approaching  perfeclion  perhaps  fome- 
what  too  fanguinely;  ior  eftablifhments  of  this  kind  depend 
upon  (o  many  delicate  circumftances,  and  particularly  on  be- 
ing able  to  fuftaln  the  competition  for  cheapnefs,  that  it  is 
probable  it  will  be  long  before,  in  a  new  country,  they  can 
rival  thofe  of  Europe :  and  if  America  is  to  be,  as  it  probably 
will  be,  our  granary,  its  inhabitants  may  be  well  content  to  al- 
low us  to  be  their  button-makers  and  ribbon-weavers.  Of  the 
domeft;ic  induftry  of  America  Mr.  Coxc  gives  a  very  pleafing 
account — 

*  In  Virginia,  exclufive  of  Kentucky,  70,825  families  appear  on 
the  late  cenfus.  The  loweft  of  the  above  returns,  1,670^  dollars, 
is  at  the  rate  of  83-3  dollars  to  each  family  for  home-made  hofiery 
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and  cloths  of  wool,  flax,  hemp,  and  cotton  only.     Two-thirds  df 
this  rate  upon  the  whole  number  of  families,  cutting  off  a  third  to 
I  make  a  moderate  calculation,  and  omitting  odd  numbers,  give  the 

1  ■  prodigious  fum  of  3,900,000  dollars  for  thofe  articles  of  mere  do- 
meftic  manufacture,  exclnfively  of  the  work  of  regular  tanners, 
fhoemakers,  blackfmiths,  weavers,  and  other  tradefmen  in  Vir- 
ginia; and  taking  the  United  States  at  3,900,000  perfons,  would 
appear  to  juflify  a  computation  of  above  20,000,000  dollars  for  the 
whole.'  p.  262. 


*  The  extent  of  the  woollen  branch  of  domeftic  manuf^i£lures  in 
Xew-Hampfhire  is  evinced  by  the  great  number  of  its  fulling-mills; 
for  thev  have  no  confiderable  manufaftory  employed  on  that  raw 
material.  The  fame  may  be  obferved  in  regard  to  the  general 
knowledge  of  the  art  of  weaving,  among  the  wives  and  daughters  of 
the  farmers  in  that  fra'-e.  This  faft  is  very  frequently  obfervable 
throughout  New-England,  and  fome  other  paits  of  the  United 
States.  The  number  of  fuUing-milis  in  New-Jerfey,  v.-hich  has  al- 
ready been  Itated  to  be  forty-one,  is  a  proof  of  its  domefiic  manu- 
facfures ;  as  it  has  not  any  woollen  manufactories.  In  the  vici- 
nity of  the  town  of  Reading  in  Pennfvlvania,  are  ten  fulling-mills, 
which  induce  the  fame  concluGon  there;  and  they  are  ver)'  nume- 
rous throughout  the  ftate.  The  export  of  flax-feed  is  equal  to  that 
of  former  times  ;  the  manufacture  of  oil  confumes  a  far  greater 
quantity  than  heretofore  :  wherefore  a  large  growth  of  flax  is  to  be 
inferred  ;  and  as  we  have  very  few  linen  manufaftories,  and  the  ex- 
portation cf  flax  has  ceafed,  a  great  domeftic  manufacture  of  linens 
muft  exift.  The  fale  of  fpinning-wheel  irons,  in  one  Ihop  in  the 
city  of  Philadelphia,  in  the  courfe  of  the  lafi  year,  has  amounted 
to  1,500  fets ;  which,  though  a  fmall  fad,  is  ftrongly  indicative  of 
the  extent  of  domeftic  manufi:".6tures,  as  fpinning  wheels  are  rarely, 
if  ever,  exported,  or  ufed  in  regular  manutaftories.  The  quantity 
fold  IS  29  per  cent,  greater  than  in  any  former  year.  Nail-making 
is  frequently  a  houfehold  tjufmefs  in  New-England,  a  Imall  anvil 
being  found  no  inconvenience  in  the  corner  of  a  farrrer's  chimney. 
Bad  weather,  hours  of  difengsgement  from  the  occupations  of  the 
farm,  and  evenings,  are  thus  rendered  feafons  of  fteady  and  pro- 
fitable induftrv.  Public  eftimates  of  the  strain  and  fruit  diftitleries 
of  the  United  States  have  been  made  at  3,500,000  gallon^;  much 
the  greater  part  of  which  is  made  by  fanners  and  planters.  The 
importation  of  cheefe,  from  all  countries  into  the  United  States,  was' 
only  forty  tons,  in  the  year  ending  in  Auguft,  i  790  :  and  we  ex- 
ported a  much  larger  quan.ity  in  the  fame  term,  from  which  a  great 
manufacture  of  that  article  in  the  domeftic  way,  of  courfe,  is  to  be 
inferred.  In  fliort,  domeftic  manufactures  are  great,  various,  and 
slmoft  univerfal  in  this  country. 

'  The  implements  hitherto  ufed  in  houfe  ioid;manufaclures  have 
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been  of  the  moft  ancient  kinds.  The  art  of  dyeing  has  been  ad- 
vanced in  families  little  further,  than  what  was  communicated  by 
a  receipt  as  brief  as  thofe  in  a  book  of  culinary  inftruftions ;  the 
colouring  ingredients  have  generally  been  fuch  as  nature  hnndtd  to 
the  thrifty  houfewife.  The  operations,  from  the  raw  to  the  manu- 
fa<^urcd  ftate,  have  often  been  the  fimpleft  that  can  be  conceived. 
Under  circumftances  like  thefe,  it  will  not  be  too  fanguine  to  ex- 
pe(5t,  that  the  dideminarion  of  ufeful  inflruc^ion  in  the  pra<'lite  of 
dyeing,  in  the  nature  of  colours,  and  concerning  other  parts  of  the 
buGnefs;  the  introduftion  of  the  new  improvements  in  the  prepar- 
ing and  fpinning  machinery,  on  a  fcale  as  convenient  as  the  com- 
mon weaving  apparatus ;  and  the  general  ufe  of  the  flying  fliuttlc, 
and  the  double  loom  ;  may  give  a  two-fold  value  to  this  moft  pre- 
cious branch  of  the  national  indufiry.  It  will  not  be  deemed  one 
of  the  lead  favourable  circumftances,  in  the  affairs  of  a  countrv  fo 
eminently  capacitated  for  agriculture  as  the  United  States,  that  the 
profperous  courfe  of  thnt  great  emi)loyment  of  their  citizens  is  ac- 
companied with  an  afllduous  profecution  of  this  economical  do- 
meftic  occupation,  by  perfons  of  all  ages  and  fcxes,  in  hours  and 
feafons,  which  cannot  be  employed  in  agricultural  labour,  or  in 
their  ordinary  family  duties.'  p.  26S. 

While  manufa£\ures  are  profccuted  by  Jcme/Tic  induury 
they  certainly  can  be  liable  to  no  objcflion  :  they  fecurc  in- 
ilead  of  endangering  the  morals  of  the  people,  and  they  do  not 
encourage  that  fclieming  difpofition  and  defire  to  get  rich  on 
a  fudden,  which  would  be  the  bane  of  a  rifing  country  ;  but 
it  is  to  be  obfervcd,  that  their  being  thus  cxcrcifed  is  a  proof 
how  much  they  are  yet  in  tlicir  infancy.  The  following  cx- 
tratSls  may  be  intcrcfling  at  the  prcfent  juncture  — 

*  The  wheat  country  of  the  United  States  lies  in  Virginia,  Mary  ■ 
Jand,  Delaware,  Ptnniylvania,  New-Jerfey,  New-York,  and  the 
wefternmoft  parts  ot  ConnetSticut,  as  alfo  the  weftern  parts  of  the 
two  Carolinas,  and  probably  of  Georgia,  for  their  own  ufe.  The 
charafter  of  the  American  Hour  is  fo  well  known,  that  it  is  uuneccf 
fary  to  fay  any  thing  in  commendation  of  it  here.  A'irginia  ex- 
ported beibrc  the  war  Soo,oco  buftiels  of  wheat :  Marylaiid  above 
half  that  quantity.  Tiie  export  of  flour  fi-om  Peniilylvania,  with 
the  wkeat,  was  equivalent  to  1,200,000  buftiels  in  1786,  and  about 
2,000,000  of  buflieU  in  1789,  which,  however,  was  a  very  favour- 
able year.  New-York  exports  in  flour  and  wheat  equivalent  to 
i.oco.ooo  of  buftiels.  In  the  wheat  ftatcs  are  ajfo  produced  gre:it 
quantities  of  Indian  corn  or  maize.  Virginia  formerly  ex;. orted  .''aU* 
a  million  of  buftids.  Maryland  ftiips  a  g'-eat  deal  of  this  article; 
and  conftderable  quantities,  raifcd  in  Y'iroinia,  Ddawore,  PcrnlM- 
vania,  New-Jerfey,  New-York,  and  Cdiuici^icut,  art  exprrttd,  as 
are  the  wheat  and  flour  of  the  bft  five  ftates,  from  M.iliclcljh;..  ^nd 
Npw-Yoik  •,  there  being  little  foreign  trade  from  Delaware  ■ 
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and  the  weftern  parts  of  Connefticut  Ihipping  with  lefs  cxpencc 
from  the  ports  on  Hudfon's  River  than  thofe  of  their  own  flate.* 
p.  87. 


*  Flour  and  Wheat. Thefe  ineftimable  commodities  are 

not,  in  the  opinion  of  Lord  Sheffield,  the  beft  ftaples  for  the 
United  States  to  depend  on  ;  becaufe,  as  he  obferves,  in  general, 
jhe  demand  in  Europe  is  uncertain.  He  again  repeats  his  unfound- 
ed notion  of  a  competition  between  us  and  Nova  Scotia  for  the 
fupply  of  Europe  in  thefe  articles  ;  and  adds,  that  it  is  a  fortunate 
confequence  of  American  independence,  that  the  Britifli  European 
flands  may  regain  the  fupply  of  their  Wefl-Indies  with  bread  and 
flour,  and  that  they  can  furnifli  them  cheaper  than  we.  In  regard 
to  the  profpefts  from  Nova  Scotia,  enough  has  been  already  faid; 
and  particularly  till  they  difcover  fymptoms  of  internal  refources  for 
their  own  ufe,  by  ceafing  to  import  grain  and  flour  from  the  United 
States.  As  to  the  European  corn  trade,  authentic  and  important 
information,  indeed,  is  to  be  derived  from  a  report  of  the  Britifh 
privy  council  of  March,  1790,  which  is  faid  to  have  been  drawn 
up  by  lord  Hawkefbury.  It  is  wifely  obferved  in  that  report,  that 
the  culture  of  grain  is  the  moft  important  objeft  that  can  receive 
the  public  attention :  and  it  is  ftated,  that  the  demand  of  Great 
Britain,  for  flour  and  grain,  has  produced  an  average  balance  againfl 
the  nation  of  291,000!,  fterling,  for  the  laft  nineteen  years;  al- 
though from  the  year  1746  to  the  year  1765,  they  had  annually 
gained,  by  their  corn  trade,  651,000!.  fterling  on  a  medium.  Ire- 
land, it  is  true,  has  greatly  increafed  its  exports  of  grain,  flour,  and 
bifcuit ;  but  by  no  means  in  proportion  to  this  falling  off  by  Great 
Britain,  and  its  whole  exports  of  flour  and  grain  are  much  lefs  than 
our  fhipments  to  the  Britifli  Weft  Indies.  Their  lordfliips  proceed 
to  ftate,  that  in  confequence  of  information  received  by  them  from 
the  principal  corn  countries  of  Europe,  they  are  of  opinion,  that 
the  quantity  of  grain  raifed  in  Europe,  in  common  years,  is  not 
more  than  equal  to  the  ordinary  confuiviption  of  its  inhabitants ; 
and  that,  in  the  event  of  a  failure  of  their  crops,  a  fupply  can 
only  be  expeded  from  America,  In  verification  of  this  formal 
ofiicial  communication,  on  a  fubjeft  of  fuch  high  importance,  we 
find,  that  the  influence  of  the  late  fcarcity  in  France  not  only  per- 
vaded all  Europe,  but  was  extended  to  the  moft  interior  counties  of 
thefe  ftates.  Wheat  was  fold  on  that  occafion  three  hundred  miles 
from  the  ocean,  for  prices  which  have  been  ufually  acceptable  in 
our  fea-port  towns  :  and  at  the  places  of  fliipment,  it  was  advanced 
to  rates  beyond  what  had  ever  occurred  fmce  the  fettlement  of  the 
country.'    p.  146. 

Thofe  who  are  peculiarly  interefled  in  American  affairs, 
will  follow  our  author  with  pleafure  through  his  accounts  of 
the  exports  and  importSj  the  various  refources,  and  the  grow- 
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inp;  commerce  of  his  country.  Some  repetitions  they  muft  ex- 
cufe  from  the  circumltance  of  the  volume  beinj^;  formed  of  fc- 
parate  ciilTertations ;  fome  patriotic  partialities  thev  mull  per- 
haps allow  for,  but  they  will  be  Icficned  by  tin:  confidcration 
that  America  cannot  but  outgrow  tlie  n\oll  partial  account  oi 
it:  and  they  will  rejoice  that  while  fo  many  countries  are  tear- 
ing one  another  to  pieces,  content  to  fuffer  at  home,  fo  ihey 
may  annoy  their  neighbours  abroad,  there  exiils  a  ftatc  in  pof- 
feffion  of  that  folid  and  tranquil  happinefs  dcfcribed  by  the  au- 
thor in  his  concluding  chapter — 

*  The  people  of  the  United  States  enjoy  a  peculiar  felicity,  in  the 
pofTeflion  of  principles  of  government,  and  of  civil  and  religious  li- 
berty, more  found,  more  accurarely  defined,  and  more  extenfively 
reduced  to  practice,  than  any  preceJ.ing  republicans.  There  Is  net 
one  iota  of  delegating  or  delegated  power,  which  is  not  pofR'Hcd, 
or  may  not  be  acquired  by  every  citizen.  It  is  true,  that  there  are 
in  pracftice  feveral  deviations  in  the  diftribution  of  power  to  the  va- 
rious fubdivifions  of  the  country,  and  to  the  proprietors  of  certain 
defcrjptions  of  property  ;  but  thefe  are  acknowleilged  departures 
trom  principle,  and  are  known  to  have  arifen  out  of  the  antecedent 
ftate  of  things.  They  could  not  be  immediately  corrected,  with- 
out  violent  llruggles  and  diforders,  and  without  injury  to  the  pro- 
perty of  defcriptions  of  citizens,  too  great  for  t}3e  country,  at  any 
former  period  to  comj>enfate.  Mild  remedies  are,  however,  daily 
applied  to  thefe  partial  difeafes  ;  and  it  is  manifold,  that  the  courfc 
of  time  is  diminifliing,  and  will  finally  remove  them.  The  right 
of  legiflative  interpofition  on  the  part  of  the  chief  magifirate,  which, 
in  the  practice  of  another  country,  has  been  commuted  for  a  dan- 
gerous and  injurious  influence,  is  here  wrouglit  into  the  eflcnce  ol 
the  conftitution,  and  is  not  only  exercifed  in  the  independent  and 
uncontrolled  confideration  of  every  refolution  and  bill,  but  by  the 
pradiical  application  of  the  qualified  negative. 

'  The  execution  of  the  office  of  the  chief  matrifirate  has  been  at- 
tended,  through  a  term  of  almoft  four  years,  with  a  circumftance, 
which  to  this  nation,  and  to  the  funounding  world  requires  no 
commentary — a  native  citizen  of  the  United  States^  iravf erred 
from  private  life  to  that  fatioity  has  not,  during  fo  long  a  term,  nb  - 
Jiointed  a  fn-rlc  relation  to  any  ojjice  of  honour  or  eniohnnenl. 

'  The  fenatorial  branch  of  the  government  has  been  cirated  and 
continued,  in  a  mode  preferable  to  that  which  is  piufued  in  any 
other  nation. 

*  The  reprefentative  branch  is  equally  well  conftituted. 

*  The  military  code,  for  the  government  of  fucli  troofw  as  are 
occafionally  raifcd  and  employed,  is  well  calculated  to  produce  dif- 
cipliue  and  efficiency,  when  time  is  allowed  for  the  purpofc  ;  and 
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confequently  to  render  the  United  States  refpeftable  in  the  eyes  ot 
foreign  nations. 

'  All  Chriftian  churches  are  fo  truly  upon  an  equal  footing,  as 
well  in  practice  as  in  theory,  that  there  are  and  have  been  in  the  le- 
giflative,  executive,  and  judicial  branches  of  the  general  govern- 
ment, perfons  of  the  following  denominations— epifcopalian,  pref- 
byterian,  independent  or  congregational,  quaker,  Lutheran,  re- 
formed, Roman,  and  probably  others,  which  do  not  occur.  There 
have  been,  and  indeed  yet  are,  a  icw  ecclefiaftical  diflinftions  in 
the  ftate  governments,  vvhich  reafon  and  time  are  rapidly  deftroy- 
ing.  It  is  eafv  to  perceive,  that  religious  liberty,  fupported  by  the 
national  conftitution,  and  a  great  majority  of  the  ftate  conftitutions, 
cannot  but  attain,  in  a  very  fliort  time,  the  fame  theoretical  and 
practical  perfection  in  the  remainder,  which  it  has  acquired  in  them. 
'  The  independency  of  the  judiciary,  as  well  in  the  tenure  of 
their  ftations,  as  in  the  permanency  of  their  compenfations,  under 
the  federal  conftitution,  and  in  moft  of  thofe  of  the  ftates,  is  an 
advantage  over  the  ancient  republics,  and  the  generality  of  modern 
governments,  of  ineftimable  value  in  regard  to  liberty,  property, 
and  ftabilitv. 

'  The  United  States,  being  without  tranfmarlne  or  feparated  do- 
minions, are  exempted  from  two  inconveniencies,  which  have  re- 
fulted  from  them.     An  immenfe  naval  force  has  been  found  ne- 
ceflary  to  defend  fuch  territories,  and  to  protect  the  trade  with  them 
in  time  of  war  ;   and  the  difficulty  of  devifing  for  them  a  free  legif- 
lation  has  hitherto  proved  infurmountable.     The  Britifh  nation  de- 
clared, that  they  had  a  right  to  legiflate  for  their  colonies  and  do- 
minions in  America,  Afia,  and  Africa,  in  all  cafes  whatfoever  ; 
and  the  revolution  of  the  United  States  turned  upon  that  cardinal 
point.     When  we  obferve  that  the  French,  ardent  as  they  are  in 
the  purfuit  of  liberty,  have  not  yet  been  able  to  devife  any  fyftem 
of  government  for  their  colonies,  without  a  dernier  rejfort  to  the  le- 
giflature  of  France  ;  it  will  be  a  fource  of  comfortable  reflection  to 
the  friends  of  free  and  efficient  government  in  thefe  ftates,  that  we 
are  not  perplexed  by  the  neceffity  of  fo  delicate,  important,  and 
difficult  a  political  operation. 

*  It  has  been  unfortunate  for  moft  nations,  as  well  ancient  as 
modern,  that  they  have  had  no  fettled  pre-exifting  mode  of  alter- 
ing, amending,  or  renovating  their  political  fyftem,  to  which  they 
could  refort  without  a  deviation  from  the  legjal  courfe  of  things,  ha- 
zarding  the  public  tranquillity,  and  often  freedom  itfelf.  It  is 
equally  happy  for  the  people  of  the  United  States,  that  in  their  fe- 
deral government,  and  in  moft  of  thofe  of  the  ftates,  there  exifts  a 
provifion,  by  which  thofe  neceflary  and  defirable  ends  may  be  ob- 
tained, with  whatever  zeal,  without  recurring  to  irregularity  or 
violence. 

'  Fundamental  principles  being  already  fettled  by  common  con- 
fen  t, 
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ferit,  and  bein^  accurately  and  clearly  recorded  in  the  conftitutions, 
the  people  cannot  long  mirtake  the  nature  of  a  nuafure,  a  law,  or  a 
political  maxim,  which  is  really  oppofed  to  thofc  princij^les;  and 
when  the  public  judgment  is  decided  upon  any  one  or  more  dcrc- 
lii^ions  of  thofe  principles,  of  magnitude  fufficient  to  induce  an  ef- 
fort for  reform,  the  will  of  the  people  cannot  be  fuccefsfully  refill- 
ed, or  even  fufpendcd.     The  confequcnce  of  this  ftate  of  things 
will  be,  that  the  mafs  of  error  will  not  eafdy  accumulate,  fo  as  to 
become  infupportable,  being  kept  down  by  thefe  orderly  natural 
exertions  of  the  community,  to  relieve  tiiemfelves  at  an  earlier  fiajrc 
of  inconvenience.     Too  great  a  facility  to  change  would,  however, 
be  likely  to  produce  fluftuations,  injurious  to  order,  peace,  property, 
and  induftry,  and  indeed  to  liberty  itfelf :   but  as  the  mode  of  per- 
forming the  amendatory  or  alterative  operations  is  flow,  and  confc- 
quently  deliberate,  trivial, or  dangerous  changes  would  be  very  dif- 
ficult to   accomplifli.     In   this  view  there  appears  to  be  ver}'  little 
probability,  that  changes  from  free  or  reprefentative  government 
■will  take  place  ;  or  that  any  modification  of  hereditary  power  wiH 
be  introduced  into  the  governments,  either  of  the  ftates,  or  of  the 
\mion.     The  people  will  never  deliberately  confent  to  the  abroga- 
tion of  thofe   claufes  in   the  feveral  conftitutions,  which  explicitly 
provide  both  in  general  terms,  and  in  particular  detail,  for  free  or 
republican  government.     Nor  does  it  fccm  eafy,  confiderin^  die 
degree  of  perfeftion  we  have  obtained,  and  the  certain,  conftant, 
and  moderate  operations  of  the  amendatory  claufes,  to  accumu- 
late fufficient  public  evil  or  grievance,  to  produce  one  of  thofe  con- 
vulfions,  which  the  ambitious  are  wont  to  feize  as  the  moment  to 
introduce  by  force  a  defpotic  government.     Even  local  circum- 
flances  confpire  to  favour  the  permanency  of  liberty  in  thefe  ftates. 
Being  too  remote  from  any  foreign  nation,  to  render  a  war,  requir- 
ino^  a  oreat  armv,  at  all  neceflarv,  that  inftrument,  fo  often  i;fed 
by  ambitious  leaders,  is  not  likely  to  be  placed  within  the  reach  of 
the  enemies  of  freedom,  while  the  union  remains  entire.   It  is  worthy 
of  the  moft  particular  obfervation  and  remembrance,  that  a  dif- 
folution  of  our  government  wovild  immediately  open  a  door  to  tliis 
danger,  as  the  feveral  ftates,  or  little  confederacies,   would  each 
deem  it  prudent  to  maintain  a  larger  army,  than  is  now  requilitc 
for  the  whole.     The  hiftory  of  Greece  will  inilruft  us,  that  by  thii, 
more  than  any  other  pofiible  meafure,  we  fliould  he  prepared  for 
the  military  domination  of  fome  modern  Philip,  or  fome  new  -Alex- 
ander.    A  ftrong  union,  and  a  tranquil  liberty,  would  be  niiferably 
exchanged  for  fuch  a  ftate  of  things.'  v.  }ji. 
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jin  Antiquarian  Romance,  endeavouring  to  mark  a  Line,  ly 
ivhlch  the  mojl  Ancient  People,  and  the  Proceffions  of  the 
Earlieji  Inhabitancy  of  Europe,  may  be  Invejiigated.  Some 
Remarks  on  Mr.  IVhitaker's  Criticifms  annexed.  By  Go" 
i-ernor  Poivnall.     Sfo.      $$.     Boards.     Nichols.      1795- 

THE  writer  of  this  work  calls  it  a  Romance,  but  its  preten- 
fions  to  the  title  are  to  us  very  xloubtful.  The  word 
romance,  we  are  told  by  our  lexicographer,  is  derived  from 
the  Italian  romanza,  and  fignifies,  firfl,  a  military  fable  of  the, 
middle  ages,  a  tale  of  wild  adventures  in  war  and  love, — and, 
fecondly,  a  fidlon,  a  lie,  in  common  fpecch.  Under  neither 
of  thefe  definitions,  can  the  writer's  fenfe  of  the  word  be  com- 
prehended; and  in  h€t  he  himfelf  difcovers  the  impropriety 
of  his  title,  by  calling  his  work  by  its  proper  name — a  treatife  i 
for  it  is  fimply  a  treatife  on  the  origin  of  the  various  nations 
now  inhabiting  Europe.  This  fubjecl  has  excited  the  atten- 
tion of  learned  men  in  various  ages,  and  opens  a  vaft  field  for 
conjedlure.  We  have  few  materials  on  which  to  ground 
thefe  conje£lures ;  and  the  objedts  of  our  refearches  are  placed 
by  our  author  beyond  what  he  calls  the  northern  hiftoric 
horizon,  or  a  parallel  of  northern  lat.  in  54.°  27', —  a  region  un- 
explored by  the  ancients,  and  of  which  they  knew  little  except 
by  uncertain  tradition. 

From  this  region  at  various  times  came  forth  the  clans 
which  overthrew  the  Roman  empire.  They  were  known  un- 
der different  names,  fome  of  which  are  retained  to  the  pre- 
sent day  by  their  defcendents,  and  fome  are  entirely  lofl:.  To 
trace  each  clan  to  its  proper  origin,  the  knowledge  of  its  lan- 
guage and  peculiar  appellation  in  that  language  has  been  in 
general  reckoned  the  beft  mode  of  invefligation ;  and  to  give 
a  greater  degree  of  {lability  to  our  conje(Slures,  the  knowledge 
of  various  languages,  and  the  exa£l  pronunciation  of  the  names 
of  nations,  and  things  appropriate  to  thofe  nations,  is  parti- 
cularly fervlceable.  We  (hall  by  a  familiar  inftance  explain 
this  to  fuch  of  our  readers  as  are  not  converfant  in  thefe  re- 
fearches. It  is  required  to  find,  who  were  the  original  inha- 
bitants of  the  part  of  the  ifland  which  we  inhabit.  Its  name 
is  England,  which  by  foreigners,  according  to  their  refpecflive 
languages,  is  converted  into  Angleterre,  Inghilterra,  Engel- 
land  i  and  by  the  Latin  writers  of  the  middle  ages  it  is  called 
Anglia.  In  three  of  the  foreign  appellations  we  find  a  term 
meaning  land,  the  fanie  as  the  latter  part  of  our  own  appel- 
lative, and  the  former  part  of  thefe  words  correfponds  with 
the  former  part  of  our  own  ;  fo  that  England  feems  evident- 
ly to  mean  the  land  of  the  Engl,  Angle,  orlnghll.  But  the 
inhabitants  of   this  country  arc  by   thefe   foreigners  called 

Anglois, 
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Anglols,  Inglefe,  and  Englandeij  the  two  farmer  of  which 
correfpond  with  our  own  term,  Englifh.  The  Latin  word 
Anglia  evidently  refers  to  fome  meaning  of  Angl,  and  the 
inhabitants  of  this  country  were  by  the  Latin  writers  termed 
Angli,  evidently  correfponding  to  our  term  Englifli.  Hence 
it  feems  evident  liat  there  was  fome  rcafon  for  giving  the 
term  Angli  to  the  inhabitants  of  our  country ;  and  on  invcfti- 
gating  the  fubje£l  furtiier,  we  find  that  the  Lat-n  writers 
gave  the  name  of  Angli  to  a  tribe  of  Saxons.  It  is  probable 
therefore  that  thefe  Angli  fome  time  or  other  fettled  in  our 
country.  This  is  confirmed  by  a  name  given  to  the  Englifli 
by  the  Welch,  who  to  the  prefent  day  call  us  Saxons,  affixing 
the  general  name  of  the  clan  to  the  invaders  of  this  country, 
inftead  of  that  of  the  principal  tribe  which  conquered  it. 
Now,  in  the  time  of  C«far,  the  name  of  Angii  was  not  given 
to  the  inhabitants  of  England,  but  the  country  was  known 
under  the  name  of  Britannia,  and  its  inhabitants  by  that  of 
Britanni.  Hence  we  conclude  that  the  Britanni  were  a  dif- 
ferent race  from  the  Angli,  and  tliat  the  former  terni  gave 
way  to  the  latter,  when  the  country  was  completely  fubducd 
by  the  Anglo-Saxons. 

The  limits  afligned  to  us  will  not  permit  us  to  purfue  this 
fubjeft  farther.  It  is  fufficient  that  we  have  (hewn  the  mode 
of  reafoning  on  it;  and  it  is  neceflary  only  to  point  out  the 
danger  of  erring  greatly  in  thefe  refearchos.  A  nation  may 
go  under  different  names  in  various  countries  and  in  different 
ages,  and  a  meaning  may  be  affigned  to  a  word  from  a  miila- 
ken  pronunciation  in  one  language,  which  may  throw  a 
cloud  over  ail  the  reafoning  of  antiquarians.  Hence  the  ut- 
niofl  care  ftiould  be  taken  in  fettling  pre<ifely  the  period 
when  a  nation  went  under  any  name  on  which  the  author 
forms  his  conjecftures:  and  in  this  refpe(5l  there  does  not  ap- 
pear to  be  a  fufficient  degree  of  accuracy  in  the  work  before 
us.  At  the  fame  time  we  give  the  writer  credit  for  his  inge- 
nuity ;  and  fince  he  choofes  to  call  his  work  a  romance,  wc 
will  not  deny  that  he  has  amufcd  us. 

From  the  regions  of  hiftoric  darknefs,  in  which  our  proge- 
nitors were  for  a  feries  of  ages,  as  our  author  tells  us,  in  a. 
flate  of  foetation,  they  emerged  under  various  names.  In 
their  dark  abodes  they  were  the  Titans  of  the  ancients-  Bri- 
areus  was  a  great  Hetman,  and  his  hundred  arms  denote 
only  that  he  was  the  head  of  a  powerful  hundred.  Teuts 
and  Dteufch  was  a  great  family  name  not  derived  from  a  fm- 
gle  perfon,  but,  like  Cymri  and  Ach,  fignifying  a  colIc(5tivs 
number  of  tribes.  The  other  names  of  thefe  nations  are  dct- 
rived  from  fimilar  fources  :  but  wc  much  doubt  the  authenti- 
city 
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city  of  the  Danifh  hiftory  before  Chrift,  and  the  propriety  of 
the  etymology  of  Aquitaine.  This  is  fuppofed  to  be  deriv- 
ed from  Ach-y-Thegn,  in  Greek  anov'travy  which  is  inter- 
preted to  be  the  country  poflefled  by  tribes  of  Tanes  or 
Danes. 

If  we  think  then  that  fufficient  pains  have  not  been  taken 
to  compare  together  the  names  of  tribes  in  different  ages  and 
nations,  a  beginner  in  thefe  ftudies  may  derive  fome  plea- 
fure  from  feeing  what  progrefs  may  be  made  in  fuch  re- 
fearches,  provided  the  ancient  and  modern  languages  of  Eu- 
rope were  tolerably  well  underllood  by  the  inveftigator.  Thus 
a  common  knowledge  of  German  and  Latin  feems  to  fanc- 

o 

tion  the  conje£lure  that  Arioviftus  was  not  a  perfonal  but 
an  official  name.  The  Romans  heard  frequently  the  term 
Here-Oberfl,  the  commander  in  chief,  which  they  foftened 
into  Arioviftus.  Ariminius  was  probably  in  German  Here- 
man,  the  general  of  the  army  :  and  we  can  eafily  conceive 
that  Brennus,  the  terror  of  the  Roman  citadel,  was  the  herr 
baron  or  leader  of  the  army.  We  cannot  allow  that  the  an- 
cient language  of  the  Thracians  and  Achaians  was  Teuto- 
nic, from  the  few  inftances  given  by  our  author ;  yet  from 
them  and  others,  eafdy  to  be  produced,  we  conceive  that  thefe 
three  languages  were  derived  from  a  common  fource.  Hero- 
dotus, B.  vii.  c  197,  is  quoted  to  prove  the  ufe  of  our  term 
Jeet  among  the  Achaians — A«i7ov  ^s  naXsoua-ilo  Yl^Jlavaiov  01  Axaioi. 
The  Thracians  ufed  a  term  fimilar  to  ours  lury. — Bpia  ©;a- 
xt(Tri  "TToXi^  £CTi. — Thus  ^yi(7y)/M-0ctcx  Nl-Afapiuv  aTTomog  Trpolipov 
M.BVB-0pia  onog  Msva  ttoXij  t«  xliaavlog  M.svs  xaAx/^EVxij  —  ug  nat 
it  Its  Sn^yof  TToXi;  l,yi7\vo-^pia.  Bourg  and  Burgh^  a  common 
name  with  the  Teutonic  families,  bears  the  fam.e  affinity  to 
vtup^og  of  the  Greeks. 

Throughout  this  work  are  interfperfed  many  ufeful  re- 
marks on  the  fituation  of  men  in  favage  life,  and  verging  to  a 
ftate  of  civilifation.  The  advocates  for  equality  and  the  rights 
of  man  will  not  be  convinced  by  the  author's  defcription  of 
thefe  ftates  ;  nor  can  we  think  that  an  argument  borrowed 
from  men  in  a  favage  ftate,  and  differing  entirely  in  manners 
from  another  race  of  the  defcendents  of  Adam,  from  the 
time  of  our  great  progenitor  to  the  prefent  moment,  can  be  at 
all  decifive  on  a  queftion,  which,  if  fairly  ftated  by  both  par- 
ties, would  not  probably  admit  of  a  moment's  hefitation. 

*  Tribes  of  people  (\vp  are  told)  not  yet  in  a  perfeft  flate.of  civil 
organization  and  fubnrdination  to  government,  living  in  fuchfituations, 
and  under  fuch  circumftances,  becomins;  marine  hunters  and  navio-a" 
tors,  have  always  beconie,  in  the  progrefs  of  that  character,  fea-rovers, 
and  pirates  ;  in  like  manner  as  uncivilized  tribes,  dwelling  in  forefts, 

and 
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5nd  of  courfe  becomi.vx  fylvan  hunters,  become  pr;cdatory  free- 
booters. Thev  became  lacl),  not  againft  but  0.1  pnnc.plc,  fucli 
as  it  was.  The  fame  fpirit  arifing  from  au  internal  lenfe  o  power 
(every  where  the  fame)  throughout  all  natures,  wh.cli  render,  the 
beads  of  prev  in  the  fca,  the  air,  and  m  the  furells,  deUroyers  and 
devourersof  ihe  helplefs,  harmlefs  herds, -flocks,  and  (lioles,  prompt- 
ed man  (alfo  a  beaft  of  prey)  to  confider  thole  of  his  own  fpcc.es. 
who  were  quiet  in  fpirit,  and  weak  in  force,  as  h.s  natural  prey  : 
the  fruits  of  whole  labour,  as  they  would  that  o  t  e  '-J  J  -  ox, 
thev  afllm.ed,  from  power,  a  right  to  take  ^  and  -'-^  '^/f^* 
if  iuch  eroded  upon  their  hue  of  adventure,  fo  as  m  the  leaft  to 
be  obftruftive  to  it,  they  equally,  as  a  thmg  of  courfe,  took  away. 
Thefe  men  bearing  upon  each  other,  wherever  they  met,  m  the  m- 
fuffcrent  fpirit  of°rivalry,  and  deciding  all  competu.ons  and  con- 
tentions bv  blood,  lived  in  a  ftate  of  perpetual  war.  buch,  m 
faft,  is  the  equality  and  the  rights  of  man.'     p.  37- 

The  opinion  of  our  author  may  mdecd  be  ft^<^"?jl^'^"f f  JJX 
hishypothefis,  that  there  are  three  races  o  ^^-^^^f^^^^^^ 
this  globe  «  the  white,  the  red,  and  the  black .   for,  if  they  arc 

dependent  fpecies,  like  hares  and  dogs,  one  race  may  be  the 
a  Sal  prey  o'f  the  'other-,  but  we,  who  derive  -r  ^cnoudedge 
from  the    records  of  fcripture,   conceive  all  men    to  deruc 
hX  oH^in  from  Adam,  have  rights  of  a  very  dilierent  na- 
ture   are"  made  to  hve  at  peace  with  each  other    to  cultivate 
th   earth,  aTd  to  fubdue  it  to  the  purpofe  of  contributing  to  the 
•  rJr'cft  ^olhble  happinefs  of  our  fellow  creatures 

The  reader,  who  knows  nothing  of  the  character  ot  our 
autho?  but  by  the  work  before  us,  will  be  miflecl  by  fome  ex- 
memons    which  we  think  it  our   duty  to  redify.     On  the 

pre  lions,  ^^"i^-"  Whitakeron  his  «  Notices  of  Antiquities 

criticilms  made  by  Mr.  V.h  taker 0^1  m  ^^j^^^^^^ 

■    Tpmalnlnp  in  the  Provincia  Komana  or  vjam, 

lelTs  u  fhlt  they  '  were  publlfhed  not  for  the  inform.uion  of 
tells  us,  tnacuicy  v   ^-j  -  ^  ^    but  for  the    ufe  and 

f"^^ '^^^'r  /XW  aefuUorv  eader's  and  fuch  idle  travel- 
L^s  rhlmf  f '  Not  :;'  bllleve  that  Mr.  Pownall  would 
l:^;;:^h^lrtlBedtoknow,diatl^^^^^ 

by  learned  men  ;  and  'l^^'^:^ ^f^Z,  rllJl  an  idle 
any  one  wiU  look  "P""  ^^^  "\  ^/^^^f,  hard  (tudent  at  college, 
traveller.     On  the  contrary  he  n^ as  ^  ^^^^  ^^ 

and  now  at  the  age  of  'JP^':  ^f^  ^^^.j  u  Ury  labours,  than 

devoted  entirely  to  f^^^*^'^f^°y'^^;;!!leif    as  being  ^  even  ia 

In  another  place    - jP^f  ^^^^^^^^^^  H  rc^prcfs  .very 

the  humble  charafter  of  an  autnor  r  r  ^^^_ 

feeUng  of  vanity  upon  this  occafion,  t..oUi,h  we         p        ^^ 
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cd  that  the  right  of  citizenfhip,  humble  a&  it  may  appear  to  ■ 
our  writer,  in  the  republic  of  letters,  would  be  more  gratify- 
ing to  him,  than  any  poft  whatever  in  public  life  :  and  it 
feems  to  be  mere  affectation  to  talk  of  the  humble  charafter 
of  an  authoi",  when  the  greateft  monarchs,  generals,  orators, 
philofophers,  and  divines,  have  been  as  anxious  to  obtain 
celebrity  by  the  brilliancy  of  their  writings,  as  by  the  fplen-' 
dour  of  their  titles  and  acSlions. 

Indeed  we  cannot  help  obferving  that,  throughout  the 
work  before  us,  there  are  marks  of  afFe£tation  alfo  in  the 
ufe  of  words,  which  might  even  come  under  the  epithet  of 
pedantry.  Thus  we  read  of  a  civil,  military  and  naval  itnpf 
rium,-^o£  the  imper'ium  pelagiy' — lives  and  limbs  are  depots — • 
men  are  habile  in  reafoning  experience, — decadence^  from  the 
French  of  Montefquieu,  is  ufed  inftead  of  the  plain  Englifli 
word  /a//, — words  in  different  languages  are  faid  to  have  a 
near  agnation — men  locate  themfelves  and  their  families, — and 
continually  a  reader  of  true  tafte  is  offended  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  foreign  words  in  the  place  of  appropriate  terms  of 
our  own  of  greater  ftrength  and  energy.  This  may  be 
owing  to  the  intenfe  application  of  our  author  to  foreign 
and  ancient  languages  ;  to  which  caufe  we  may  attribute  alfo 
theungrammatical  ufe  of  our  participle,  which,  when  it  is  taken 
fubftantively,  is  feldom  followed  in  this  work  by  the  fign  of 
the  poffelTive  cafe. 

On  the  whole,  as  a  romance,  the  work  is  not  likely  to  en- 
tertain thofe  who  wlfli  for  perilous  adventures  of  barons  bold 
and  damfels  croffed  in  love  :  as  an  effay  on  an  abflrufe  fub- 
je£l,  it  wants  precificn,  arrangement,  and  a  proper  number  of 
authorities,  on  v/hich  every  pofition  (hould  be  founded.  Yet, 
under  the  ambiguous  title  with  which  it  prefents  itfelf,  and 
with  all  its  defects,  there  are  many  things  in  it,  from  which 
a  young  antiquarian  many  receive  both  inflrudion  and  amufe- 
ment. 

Annexed  to  the  work  are  fome  remarks  on  Mr.  "V\Tiitaker. 
The  two  antiquarians  contradict  each  other  point  blank  :  the 
chief  fubject  in  difpute  is  the  paffage  of  Hannibal  over  the 
Alps.  Our  author  concludes  the  controverfy  in  a  very  good- 
humoured  manner,  which  will,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  fatisfy  Mr. 
Whitaker;  and  with  it  weftiall  conclude  our  review. 

*  I  will  here,  with  my  refpefts  to  Mr.  Whitaker's  literary  abili- 
ties, clofe  thefe  papers.  I  will  beg  that  Mr.  Whitaker  will  not 
confider  me,  as  entering  into  controverfy  with  him  about  thefe 
learned  trifles.  I  have  neither  leifure  nor  inclination  to  employ 
my  time  in  fuch  matters,  at  a  period  of  my  life,  when  things  of 

higher 
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higher  import  ai\d  more  ferious  concern  ought  to  engage  my  atten- 
tion. If  what  I  have  written  here  does  not  faiisfy  him  ;  let  him 
reft  fatisfied  in  himfclf,  that  I  am  wrong,  and  he  is  right.  He 
may  enjoy  the  idea  ot  a  literary  vi<ftory  over  me  ;  I  ftiall  not  con- 
teft  it  ;  he  may  erec't  his  trophies  on  the  field  0/  battle  ;  and,  if  he 
can  obtain  from  the  republick  of  letters,  and  will  accept  from  a  re- 
publick  the  honoxir  of  a  triumph,  he  may  ere<ft  a  triumphal  arch 
on  any  favourite  fpot  of  Hannibal's  courfe  afcertained ;  or  in  the 
kiiigdom  of  the  Allobrooe^.'     p.  221. 


Pittdarlana ;  or  Peter^i  PorifoUo.  Containing  Tale^  Fahle^ 
Tranflation,  Odcy  Elc^Vy  Ep-gram^  Song,  Pajtoral^  Letter i. 
With  Extratls  from  Tragedy,  Comedy,  Optra,  iffc.  By  Pe- 
ter Pindar,  Efq.  4to.  Vol.I.  i6i.  bd.  Boards.  Walker.   1795. 

'npHIS  Is  indeed  an  emptying  of  a  port-folio,  and  a  ftrangc 
'■'  medley  it  is  : — not  the  leail  fcrap  or  hint  of  a  thought,  or 
loofe  fparkle  of  \vit,  Teems  to  have  cfcaped  the  general  rum- 
mage. We  fuppofe  Peter  is  in  hafte  to  throw  out  all  his  con- 
ceptions, however  crude,  left,  in  the  prefent  temper  of  the 
times,  a  padlock  Ihoiild  be  clapt  upon  his  tongue;  and  if  licen- 
tious writings  fhould  be  brought  under  the  lalh  (which  heaven 
and  the  good  genius  of  Britain  forbid  !)  poor  Peter  may  fairly 
fay,  Othello's  occupation's  gone.  With  regard  to  the  prefent 
public  ation,  however,  more  of  the  poems  are  light  tlian  licen- 
tious,— more  are  trifling  than  fatirical, — and  the  belt  have  much 
more  of  drollery  than  of  humour, — more  of  humour  tlian  wit 
or  poetry.  All  together  they  compofe  a  good  dofe  again  ft 
the  fpleen,  provided  the  reader's  fpleen  is  not  apt  to  rife 
againit  nonfenfe,  for  of  that  there  is  a  plentiful  portion.  Pe- 
ter Pindar  excells,  we  think,  in  defcription  •,  as  in  the  follow- 
ing of  Dinah  the  houfe-keeper,  which  has  all  tlie  air  of  a 
portrait. 

'  Jiift  forty-five,  was  miftrefs  Dinah's  age, 
My  lady's  houfekeeper — ftiff,  dry,  and  fage. 

Quoting  old  proverbs  oft,  with  much  formality  : 
A  pair  of  tlannel  cheeks  compos'd  her  face  ; 
Red  were  her  eyes,  her  nofe  of  fnipe-bill  race, 

Which  took  a  deal  of  fnutF,  of  Scotiifli  quality. 

♦  Her  fmall  prim  mouth  bore  many  a  hairy  fprig, 
Refembling  much  the  briftles  on  a  pig  : 
Slie  likewife  held  a  haiidfome  length  of  chin, 
Tapering  awav  to  iharpnefs  like  a  pin. 


i^2  Tlndariayia. 

*  Her  teeth  fo  yellow  much  decay  befpakc, 

.    As  eveiT  other  tooth  her  mouth  had  fltrd ; 
Thus,  when  fl)e  grinn'd  they  feem'd  a  garden -rake. 
Or  faeep's  bones  planted  round  a  flow'ret  bed. 

*  Her  hair  {clep'd  carrots  by  the  Wits)  was  red, 
Sleek  comb'd  upon  a  roll  around  her  head; 
IVloreover  comb'd  up  very  clofe  behind — 

No  wanton  ringlets  waving  in  the  wind  ! 

Upon  her  head  a  fmall  mob-cap  flie  plac'd, 

Of  lawn  fo  ftiff,  with  large  flow'r'd  ribbon  grac'd, 

Yclept  a  knot  and  bridle^  in  a  bow, 

Of  fcarlet  flaming,  her  long  chin  below; 

'  A  eoodlv  formal  handkerchief  of  lawn, 

Around  her  fcraggy  neck,  with  parchment  fkin. 

Was  fair  and  fmooth,  with  ftarch  precifion  drawn. 
So  that  no  prying  eye  might  peep  wiclyn^, 

•  Yet  had  it  peep'd  it  had  efpied  no  fwell,   ' 

No  lovely  fwell — no  more  than  on  a  cat ; 
For,  lo  !  was  Dinah's  neck  (I  grie%e  to  tell) 
As  any  tombltojiej  or  a  flounder,  flat. 

Now  on  this  handkerchief  fo  ftarch  and  whire, 

•  Was  pinn'd  a  Barcelona,  black  and  tight. 

•  A  large  broad-banded  apron,  rather  fliort, 
Surrounded  her  Ibng  waill,  with  formal  poit. 

'  On  week-days  were  black  worfted  mittens  worn : 
Black  lilk,  on  Sundays,  did  her  ^rms  adorn. 

•  Long,  very  long,  was  miflrefs  Dinah's  waift ; 
The  ftiff  ftay  high  before,  for  reafons  chafte  i 

A  fcarlet  petticoat  flie  gave  to  view — 
"With  a  broad  plaited  back  flie  wore  a  gown, 
Of  ftuff",  of  yellow  oft  and  oft  of  brown, 

And  oft  a  damafk,  well  beflow'r'd  with  blue. 
Moreover,  this  fame  damalk  gown,  or  fluff, 
Had  a  large  fleeve,  and  a  long  ruflle  cufl.. 

•  Black  worfted  ftockings  on  her  legs  flie  \vf)re  ; 
Black  leather  flioes  too,  which  fmall  buckled  bore. 
Composed  of  fliining  fllver,  alfo  fquare. 
Holding  a  pretty  antiquated  air.'      p.  177. 

Peter  has  likewife  a  very  fprlghriy  air  in  tellijig  a  (lory,  as 
he  has  Ihewn  in  the  followine — 

'  Chloe,  a  fav'r'.te  of  a  rich  old  dame, 
Was  vaftly  »]cU;.Ue  in  uil  her  frame; 

Could 
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Could  put  down  nought  at  laft,  but  nice  tid-bits  : 
Kay  ort,  with  much  foiicitation  too, 
Her  miftrefs  was  oblig'd  to  kils  and  woo, 

For  fear  poor  tender  Chloe  might  have  fits. 

*  Fat  was  our  Chloe — like  a  ball  of  grcafe  ; 
So  round,  a  foot -ball  quite,  and  fair  her  fleece. 

«  Oft  on  the  Turkey  carpet  as  (he  lay, 
And  fleep  o'er  Chloe's  eye-lids  did  prevail; 

'Twas  very  very  difficult  to  fay 

Which  was  her  head  indeed,  and  which  her  tail. 

*  At  length  it  came  to  pafs,  that  Chlo' 
Did  fuUennefs  and  ficknefs  (how  ; 

So  heavy  leaving  otf  her  wanton  capers  ; 
Gap'd,  firretch'd,  and  lethargy  (he  iikewife  (hew'd, 
Was  lick  at  ftomach,  (may  I  dare  fay  fp-w'd  ?) 

And  feem'd,  poor  dog,  afflided  with  the  vapours. 

*  My  lady  took  her  pining  to  her  arms, 
Hugg'd  her,  and  kifi'd  her,  full  of  fad  alarms, 

Fearing  her  poor  dear  little  foul  would  die : 
Chloe  was  all  ftupidity  and  lumpilh  ; 
Scarce  lick'd  her  hand  — fo  fuUen  and  fo  mumpifli, 

Nor  fcarcely  rais'd  the  white  of  either  eye. 

*  The  coachman's  call'd — "  O  Jehu,  Chloe's  ill ; 
Quite  loft  her  appetite — (lie  has  no  will 

To  move,  or  lay,  poor  foul,  a  fingle  thing  : 
Jehu,  what  can  the  matter  be- — d'  ye  know  r" 
"  I  think,  my  lady,  I  could  cure  mifs  Chlo."— 
«'  Dear  Jehu,  .what  delicious  news  you  bring ! 

«  Take  her,  then — take  her,  Jehu,  to  your  room, 
And  from  her  fpirits  drive  this  ugly  gloom. 

And  get  her  pretty  appetite  again." 
"  O  good  my  lady,  never,  never  fearj 
I  un  ierftand  her  cafe — 'tis  ver>-  clear  ; 

Bv  heav'n's  a(riftance,  I  (ha'nt  work  in  vaia." 

*  Now  to  his  room  the  coachman  bore  mifs  bitch, 
Who,  looking  back  all  wiftful,  felt  no  itch 

To  go  with  Jehu — ftill  he  bears  heron:— 
Arriv'd,  kind  Jehu  offers  her  a  bone. 

*  Mifs  Chloe  in  a  paflTion  feeks  the  door  : 

In  vain — 'tis  (hut — (he  lays  her  on  the  floor, 

«  And  whines — gets  up,  all  reftlefs— k'oks  about; 
Watches  the  door  fo  lly,  and  cocks  her  ears ; 
So  pleas'd  and  nimble  at  each  found  (he  hears, 

In  hopes  (vain  hopes,  alas  !)  ot  getting  out. 
Crit.  Rev.  Vol.  XVI.  Ftbruary,  179^.        M        Clibe, 


*  Chloe,  like  lightning,  now  refolves  to  pafs, 
Bounce  from  her  gaokr,  through  a  pane  of  glafs. 

And,  by  a  leap,  no  more  in  prifon  groan  ; 
But,  fearing  Hie  might  fpoil  her  pretty  ehops, 
Is'ay,  break  her  neck  by  chamber-window  hops, 

Chloe  moil  wifely  lets  the  leap  alone. 

*  jehu  now  offer'd  her  a  piece  of  liver: 

*•' Chloe,  do  you  love  liver  ?"     Jehu  fai^l— 

"  The  devil  take,"  (he  feem'd  to  fay,  "  the  giver-." 
So  hurt  the  dog  appeard — then  turn'd  her  head. 

"  Well,  Chloe,  well — heav'n  mend  your  proud  digeftion  ; 
To-morrow  1  fliall  sfk  you  the  fame  queftion.' 

The  morrow  (ah  !  a  fulky  niorrow)  came  ; 
Chloe  fcarce  flept  a  fingle  wink  ail  night ; 
Whinin?  and  ^roanino;,  londna  much  to  bite, 
Calling  in  vain  upon  my  lady's  name. 

«  Well,  Chloe,  can  you  tafte  your  liver  ?"— ♦♦  No,  . 
No,  tliank  ye,  Jehu." — "  Leave  it,  pretty  Chlo." 

The  day  pafs"d  on — no  eating  r  not  a  crun'.b. 
Mifs  Chloe  crawTd  about  the  room,  fo  fad, 
Sulky  and  difappointed,  angiy,  mad  ; 

Kow  moaning,  now  upon  her  rump  fo  dvirr^b. 
At  times,  around  on  barbTous  Jehu  fquinting  ; 
Such  looks !   not  much  good  will  to  Jehu,  hintinfr, 

*  Another  morning  eame — a  liver  meal — 

"  Chloe,  how  ftands  your  ftomach?  how  d'ye  feel.'*' 
"  J^hu,  I  will  not  eat  !" — Jehu  goes  out — • 

What  does  rrilfs  Chloe? — With  a  nimble  pace, 

Runs  to  the  liver,  w'lthout  faying  grace. 
Gobbling  away,  with  appetite  fo  flout ; 

*  For  now  the  liver  feem'd  to  meet  her  wilh. 
And,  not  half  fatisfy'd,  flie  lick'd  the  di(h  ! 
Jehu  returns,  and  fmiles — Chloe  grows  good  ; 

Takes  civilly  a  flice  of  mufty  bread  ; 
Rejefts  from  Jehu's  hand  no  kind  of  food  ; 
Glad  on  a  rind  of  Chefhire  to  be  fed. 

*  Jehu  with  Chloe  to  my  lady  goes, 

'  And,  triumphing,  his  little  patient  fliows  ; 
Not  once  difcovtring  the  coarfe  mode  of  cure- 
Jehu  had  loft  his  place  then  to  be  fure. 

*  My  lady  prefles  Chloe  to  her  breaft, 
Half  crazy,  hugging,  kifling  her — fo  bleft_^ 
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To  f<?e  her  fav'rite  Chloe's  ching'd  condition  : 
**  Thank  yc,  good  Jehu — heiv'ns,  v/hat  flcill  is  ia  yc  !" 
Then  into  Jehu's  hand  flje  flipb  a  guinea, 

And  Jehu's  thought  a  ver\'  fine  pliv  fidan.'     p.  66. 

The  ftory  of  Dr.  Romanzini  in  iSandford  and  Merton  is» 
however,  built  upon  t!ie  fame  itlea,  and  is  much  fupcrior. 
— We  Ihall  give  oar  readers  alfo  a  pretty  ode  to  two  mice 
caught  in  a  trap. 

*  So,  fir,  and  madiin,  you  at  length  are  taker». 
After  your  dances  over  cheefe  and  bacon, 

And  taftins  ev'rv  daintv  in  vour  wav  : 
Now  to  my  queftion,  anfwer,  if  ye  plcafe — 
Speak,  did  \'e  make  the  bacon  or  the  cheefe  ? 

What  fort  of  a  deft-rvce  d'ye  fet  up,  pray  ? 

*  Thus  at  free  cofl  to  breakfafl,  dine,  and  fup  \ 
E'en  mr'd  judge  Buller  ought  to  hang  vou  up. 

So  full  of  the  fweet  milk  of  human  nature! 
What  fort  of  fate,  young  people,  ihould  ye  choofc  ? 
Jti  purling  ftreams  your  pretty  mouths  amufe, 
Or  feed  the  cat's  fond  jaws,  that  for  ye  water  ? 

*  I  fee  you  are  two  lovers,  by  your  eyes ; 
I  hear  ye  are  two  lovers  by  your  fighs  : 

But  what  avail  your  looks,  or  what  avail 
Vour  fighs  fo  foft,  or  what  indeed  your  tears, 
Or  what  your  parting  agonies  and  fears, 

Since  Death  muft  pay  a  vifit  to  your  jail  ? 

*  Ay,  you  may  kifs  and  pant,  and  pant  and  kifs, 

And  piit  your  pretty  nofes  through  the  wire  ; 
Ay,  peep  away,  fwcet  fir,  and  gentle  mifs ; 

No  more  the  moon  fliall  mark  your  am'rous  lire, 
Around  the  loaded   pantry  pour  the  ray. 
And  guide  your  gambolb  with  her  filver  day. 

*  Your  prifon-door  now,  culprits,  let  me  ope — 
Kow,  now  !  yoxi're  otf !  it  is  a  lucky  hop. 

*  Ye're  in  the  right  on't,  nimble  nymph  and  fwain  ; 

Go,  rogues — but  if  once  more  I  catch  you  here  !  — 
What  then  ?  whit  then ! — why  then,  I  flrongly  fear, 
Ye  little  robbei-s,  you'll  efcape  again. 

*  Thus  let  me  imitate  judge  Butler's  deeds, 
Beneath  whofe  fentcnce  fcarce  a  ftlon  bleeds  ; 
Who,  as  the  fur  of  foxes  trims  his  gown, 

The  hand  of  mcixy  lines  his  heart  with  down.'    p.   io3. 

The  Anacreontic  and  love  pieces  in  this  volume,  two  or 
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three  excepted,  are  but  of  moderate  merit,  and  indeed  if  we 
were  to  take  about  a  dozen  pieces  out  of  the  collection,  the 
reft  might  be  laid  afide,  without  much  iofs  to  the  public 
or  to  the  reputation  of  their  author.  We  muft  add  that, 
according  to  his  cuftom,  he  neglects  to  furnifh  us  with  any 
lid  which  may  point  cut  thofe  that  have  been  already  ptib- 
iifhed. 


Travels,  chiefly  on  Fcoty  through  fcveral  Parts  of  England,  "in 
1782.  Dejcribed  in  Letters  to  a  Friend.  By  Charles  P. 
Aloritz,  a  Literary  Gentleman  of  Berlin.  'Tranflated  from 
the  German.  By  a  Lady.  i2mo.  ^s.  bd.  Boards.  Robinfons« 

J795- 
TT  THAT  can  pofTibly  be  learned,  fays  the  pert  citizen,  juft  come 
^^     from  gaining  by  a  dafli  of  his  pen  a  hundred  thoufand 
pounds  in  the  new  loan,  and  ready  to  mount  his  phaeton  to 
convey  him  part  of  the  way  to  a  purchafe  in  the  north, — what 
can  poflibly  be  learned  from  a  poor  German  parfon,  who,  with 
four  guineas  in  his  pocket, — a  map  of  the  roads,  — and  Mil- 
ton's Paradife  Loll, — fets  off  on  foot  to  make  the  tour  of  the 
midland  counties  ?     Why,  really  nothing  in  your  way.      He 
feems  to  know  nothing  of  fcrip  and  omnium,  would  be  laugh- 
ed at  in  the  Stock  Exchange,  has  not  the  talent  of  diitinguilh- 
ing  the  calipafh  from  the  calipee,  is  not  drefTed  well  enough 
to  be  admitted  to  your  table,  and  neither  he  nor  his  hook  are 
worthy  of  your  notice  ; — for  a  few  tolerably  good  qualities  of 
the  head,  which  would  not  qualify  him  to  be  one  of  your 
clerks,    and   an   open,    honelt,    ingenuous,    and  afFedlionate 
heart,  feera  to  be  all  that  the  poor  fellow  poflTefTes. 

But  fpurned  as  this  book  muft  neceflarily  be  by  the  mer- 
chant-gamblers in   our   ftocks,   there  are  fome   things   in  it 
worthy  of  the  attention  even  of  the  lord  mayor  and  aldermen, 
if  it  could  be  fuppofed  that  thefe  exalted  charadters  were  not 
engaged  in  much  m.ore  important  concerns  than,  the  embel- 
lifliment  of  the  city,  and  the  removal  of  many  filthy  nuifances, 
by  which  it  is  difgraced.     But  whether  the  wealthier  citizen 
or  the  full-fed  alderman  rejecl  this  book  or  not,  there  is  a  clafs 
of  our  readers  to  whom  it  will  be  highly  acceptable, — to  thofe 
who  wifh  to  fee  the  turns  of  the  hum>an  heart  in  every  fituation 
of  life, — to  thofe,  who,  naufcated  with  the   fentimental  tale 
of  the  higher  order  of  rravellers,  and  difgufted  with  the  reite- 
ration of  compliments  which  we  are  fo  fond  of  bellowing  on 
ourfelves,  our  country,  and  its  admlniflration,  are  defirous  of 
knowing,  with  what  fentiments  a  plain,  unatFecled  and  difm- 
tcrefted  traveller  will  be  imprelTed  on  a  vifit  to  our  ifland. 
Our  traveller  is  a  German  paftor,  who,  enraptured  with 
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the  accounts  given  of  England  in  his  own  country,  determined 
to  vifit  this  earthly  paradife.  He  lands  near  London,  enjoys 
the  luxury  of  a  polt-chaife,  (which  we  who  have  travelled  in 
the  German  poft  waggon  know  full  well  how  to  eftimate),  gets 
a  lodging  for  fixteen  iliillings  a  week,  in  which  he  admires  the 
carpet  and  mats,  and  chairs  covered  with  leather,  and  tables 
of  maliogany, — rambles  about  Londo:i, — finds  moft  things  wor- 
thy of  praile,  and  fome  of  cenfure, — is  prefent  at  debates  in 
the  Houfe  of  Commons,  and  fees  the  condutfl  of  fpeakers  and 
people,  at  an  election  for  members  ot  parliament, — having 
been  fatiated  with  London,  is  highly  gratified  with  his  ac- 
commodations in  the  Richmond  llage,  and  on  quitting  ir,  be- 
gins his  pedeftrian  expedition, — i-z  ill  treated  at  Windfor  and 
other  places,  on  account  of  his  appearance,  but  does  not  ex- 
patiate into  oaths  againll  the  whole  nation, — wanders  through 
Oxfordfhire,  Derbylhire,  Nottinghamdiire, — and  on  his  re- 
turn to  town,  is  (notwithftanding  feveral  difagreeab'e  cir- 
cumftances,  owing  to  a  trait  in  the  EnglilTi  chara<fter  which 
does  us  no  credit)  highly  pleafed  with  his  journey,  and  fets 
off  in  good  humour  for  his  own  country,  to  give  a  jull  and 
accurate  account  of  his  adventures. 

We  fliall  fele6t  a  few  paflc\ges  from  which  our  readers  may 
form  a  tolerable  opinion  ot  the  work — 

'  In  the  rtreets  through  which  we  pafled,  I  muft  own,  the  houfes 
in  general  ftruck  me  Ub  it  they  were  dark  and  gloomy ;  and  yet,  at 
tiie  fame  time,  rhey  alio  ftruck  me  as  prodigioiidy  great,  and  ma- 
jeftic.  At  that  moment  I  could  not,  in  my  own  mind,  compare 
the  extprual  view  of  London  with  that  of  any  other  city  1  had  ever 
before  feen  But  I  remtmber,  (and  furely,  it  is  Angular)  that  about 
five  years  ago  on  my  hrft  entrance  into  Leipzig,  I  had  the  very  fr.pic 
fenfations  I  now  felt.  It  is  pofiible,  that  the  high  houfes  by  whi.  h 
the  ftreetsat  Lei|)zigare  j^aitiy  darkened,  the  great  number  of  (hops 
and  tlie  crowd  of  people,  fuch  as  till  then  I  had  never  feen,  mip.lit 
have  fome  faint  refeniblance  with  the  fcene  now  furrounding  me  in 
London.'   p.  12. 

A  German  is  not  in  the  habit  of  paying  the  fame  reve- 
rence to  the  Sunday,  which  is  necefTary  in  this  country,  and 
a  little  Englifli  boy  corrects  him  on  this  fubjed — 

*  As  I  happened  .once,  when  he  was  by,  to  hum  a  lively  tune, 
he  ftared  at  me  with  furprize,  and  then  reminded  me  it  was  Sun- 
day ;  and  fo,  that  I  might  not  forfeit  his  good  opinion,  by  any 
appearance  of  levity,  I  gave  him  to  underftand,  that  in  the  hiiiry 
of  my  journey,  I  had  forgotten  the  day.'    P.  1  S- 

We  wifli  that  the  following  obfervation  held  true  of  all  our 

countfvmen —  _ 
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*  The  obfervations,  and  the  expreffions  of  the  common  peopie 
here  have  often  ftruck  me,  as  peculiar  :  they  are  generally  laconic ; 
but  always  much  in  earneft,  and  fignificant.  When  I  came  home, 
my  landlady  kindly  recommended  it  to  the  coachman  not  to  alk 
more  than  was  jVifr,  as  I  was  a  foreigner  :  to  which  he  anfu'ered  ; 
nav,  if  he  were  not  a  foreio-aer,  I  ihould  not  overcharsje  iiim.' 
p.  2,0. 

The  remark  on  London  and  its  inhabitants  is  much  in  its 
fax'our,  but  fhews  that  it  is  capable  of  great^improvement — 

*  As  much  as  I  have  feen  of  London,  within  thefe  two  days» 
there  are  on  the  whole  I  think  not  very  many  very  fine  ftreets  and 
very  fine  houfes,  but  I  met  every  where  a  far  greater  number,  and 
handfomer  people,  than  one  commonly  meets  in  Berlin.  It  gives 
me  much  real  pleafare,  v/hen  I  walk  from  Charing-crofs  up  the 
Strand,  paft  St.  Paul's  to  the  Royal  Exchange^  to  meet,  in  the 
thickeft  crowds,  perfons,  from  the  highed  to  the  lowed  ranks,  al- 
moft  all  well-looking  people  and  cleanly  and  neatly  drefled.  I  rare- 
ly fee  even  a  fellow  with  a  wheelbarrow,  who  has  not  a  fhirt  on  ; 
and  that  too  fuch  an  one,  as  fliews  it  has  been  wafhed  ;  nor  even  a 
beooar  without  both  a  fliirt,  and  flioes  and  ftockino;s.  The  Eno'- 
li.ftii  are  certainly  diftinguiflied  for  cleanlinefs.'    p.  23. 

The  mercenary  fpirit  of  our  countrymen,  and  their  want  of 
politenefs  to  foreigners,  every  one,  who  has  travelled  abroad, 
mull  lament  *,  and  our  writer  gives  a  jufl  fpecimen  of  both  in 
his  attempt  to  gain  admifllon  to  the  Houfe  of  Commons — 

'  The  firft  time  I  went  up  this  fmall  ftair-cafe  and  had  reached 
the  r:^iis,  I  law  a  very  genteel  man  in  black,  ftanding  there.  I  ac- 
coired  him,  without  any  introdnftion,  and  I  afked  him  whether  I 
might  be  allowed  to  go  into  the  gniiery.  He  told  me,  that  I  muft 
be  introduced  by  a  member,  or  elle  I  could  not  get  admiflion  there. 
Now  as  I  had  not  the  honour  to  be  acquainted  with  a  member,  I  was 
under  the  mortifying  neceifity  of  retreating,  and  again  going  down 
ftairs,  as  I  did,  much  chagrined.  And  now,  as  I  was  fullenly 
marching  back,  I  heard  fom.ething  faid  about  a  bottle  of  wine, 
vvhicii  feemed  to  be  addrefled  to  me.  I  could  ncn  conceive  what 
it  could  mean,  till  I  got  home,  when  my  obliging  landlady  told  me, 
I  fhould  have  given  the  well-drefled  man  haif-a-crown,  or  a  couple 
of  (iiillings,  for  a  bottle  of  wine.  Happy  in  this  information,  I  went 
again  the  next  day.  when  the  fame  man,  who  before  bad  fent  me 
away,  after  I  had  given  him  only  two  ftiillings,  very  politely  opened 
the  door  for  me,  and  himfelf  recommended  me  to  a  good  feat  in 
the  gallery.'    r.  48. 

The  whole  account  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons  is  good  ;  and 
•what  is  faid  of  the  people  in  the  gallery  on  rtturning-  into  the 
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houfc,   is  too  true  a  proof  of  the  general  roughncfs  In  our 
manners — 

'  Here  I  could  nnt  lielp  wondering  it  the  im;\',tifp.cr  c\tn  o{  po- 
lifliec  Engljflmien  ;  it  is  aflonifluHg  with  what  violence,  and  even 
nidenels,  they  piifl}  and  joftic  on*:  another,  as  foon  as  the  room 
door  is  again  opened ;  eager  to  gain  the  firil  and  b<ft  feats  in  tlie 
gnllcry.'    p.  58. 

His  fcntimcntii  at  an  clcclinn  for  Weflminflcr  may  teach 
an  EngliOinian  what  foreigners  think  of  a  liberty,  which  we 
cannot  too  highly  prize — 

'  All  the  enthufiafm  of  my  eariieft  years,  kindled  bv  the  patriot- 
ifm  of  the  illuftrious  heroes  of  Rome,  Coriolanus,  Julius  Caefar, 
and  Antony,  were  now  revived  in  my  mind  :  and  though  all  I  had 
juft  feen  nnd  heard,  be,  in  fact,  but  the  feniblance  of  liberrv,  and 
that  too  tribu::itial  liberty,  yet  at  that  moment,  I  thought  it  charm- 
ing, and  it  warmed  my  heart.  Yes,  depend  on  it,  my  friend,  when 
you  here  fee  how  in  this  hippy  country,  the  loweft  and  meanell 
member  of  fociety,  thus  unequivocally  teftifies  the  intereft  which 
he  takes  in  every  thing  of  a  public  nature  ;  when  you  fee,  how 
even  women  and  children  bear  a  part  in  the  great  concerns  of  their 
country;  in  fliort,  how  high  and  low,  rich,  and  poor,  all  concuf 
in  declaring  their  feelings  and  their  convictions,  that  a  carter,  a 
common  tar,  or  a  fcavenger,  is  ftill  a  man,  nay,  an  En^lidim-.n; 
and  as  fuch  has  his  rights  and  privileges  defined  and  known  as 
exadly  and  as  well  as  his  king,  or  as  his  king's  miniller — take  my 
word  for  it,  you  will  feel  yourfelf  very  diflferentlv  affected  from 
what  you  are,  when  flaring  at  our  foldiers  in  their  exercifes  at  Ber- 
lin.' p.  62. 

From  the  foolini  propenfity  in  our  nation  to  eflimate  a 
man  by  his  wealth  and  the  cloaths  on  his  back,  the  follow- 
ing remark  is  but  too  well  founded — 

*  A  traveller  on  foot  in  this  country  feems  to  be  confidered  as  a 
fort  of  wild  man,  or  an  out-of-the-way  being,  who  is  ftared  at,  pi- 
tied, fufpecfted,  and  fljunned  by  every  body  that  meets  iiim.  At 
le-aft  this  has  hitherto  been  my  cafe  on  the  road  from  Richmond  to 
Windfor.'     p.  122. 

But  this  inconvenience  is  in  fome  degree  compenfatcd  by 
the  eafe  with  which  we  pafs  tlirough  our  towns — 

*  It  ftrikes  a  foreigner  as  fomething  particular  and  unufiial,  wl,en, 
on  palling  through  ihefe  fine  iingiifh  tow  ns,  he  obi'erves  nuiie  of 
thofe  circumltances,  by  whi<  h  the  towns  in  Germany  are  diftin- 
guiflied  from  the  villages,  no  walls,  no  gatesj  no  fentries,  nor  gar- 
rifons.  No  ftern  examiner  comes  here  to  fearch  and  infpeft  us,  or 
our  baggage;  no  imperious  guard  here  dtmandi  a  light  of  our  paflT- 
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ports :  perfeftly  free  and  unmolefted,  we  here  walk  through  vil- 
lages and  towns,  as  unconcerned,  as  we  fliould  through  an  houfe 
of  our  own.'    p.  126. 

We  wifh  it  were  in  our  power  to  expofe  the  inn  at  Windfor, 
in  which  our  author  received  the  ill-treatment  he  defcribes  in 
the  following  extract — 

'  In  Windfor,  I  was  obliged  to  pay  for  an  old  fowl  I  had  for 
fupper ;  for  a  bed-room  which  I  procured  with  fome  difficulty  and 
not  without  murmurs,  and  in  which,  to  complete  my  mifadven- 
tures,  I  was  difturbed  by  a  dnmken  fellow ;  and  for  a  couple  of 
diflies  of  tea,  nine  fhillings,  of  which  the  fowl  alone  was  charged 
fix  fhillings. 

'  As  I  was  going  away,  the  waiter  who  had  ferved  me  with  fo 
very  ill  a  grace,  placed  himfelf  on  the  flairs  and  faid,  "  pray  re- 
member the  waiter!"  I  gave  him  three  half-pence:  on  which  he 
faluted  me  with  the  heartieif  G — d  d — ;«  you^  fir!  I  had  ever 
heard.  At  the  door  frood  the  crofs  maid,  who  alfo  accofted  me 
with — "  pray  remember  the  chamber-maid  !"  Yes,  yes,  faid  I,  I 
fliall  long  remember  your  moft  ill-mannered  behaviour,  and  fliame- 
ful  incivility  ;  and  fo  I  gave  her  nothing.  I  hope  fhe  was  flung 
and  nettled  at  my  reproof:  however  fhe  flrove  to  flifle  her  anger  by 
a  contemptuous,  loud  horfe-laugh.  Thus,  as  I  left  Windfor,  I 
was  hterally  followed  by  abufe  and  curfes. 

'  I  am  very  forry  to-fay,  that  I  rejoiced  when  I  once  more  per- 
ceived the  towers  of  Windfor  behind  me.  It  is  not  proper  for 
wanderers  to  be  prowling  near  the  palaces  of  kings  :  and  fo  I  fat 
me  down,  philofophicclly,  in  the  fliade  of  a  green  hedge,  and 
a^ain  read  Milton,  no  friend  of  kings,  though  the  firil:  of  poets. 
Whatever  I  may  think  of  their  inns,  it  is  impoflible  not  to  admire 
and  be  charmed  with  this  country.'    p.  139. 

We  might  entertain  the  reader  with  many  more  extra£ls,  if 
the  limits  of  our  Review  permitted  it ;  but  we  fhall  clofe  the 
whole  with  a  judicious  remark  on  one  part  of  our  national 
chara£l;er,  of  which  the  natives  themfelves  can  be  fcarcely 
fenfibie — 

*  In  general,  in  fpeaking,  reading,  in  their  expreffions,  and  in 
writing,  they  feem  in  England  to  have  more  decided  rules  than 
we  have.  The  loweft  man  exprelTes  himfelf  in  proper  phrafes, 
and  he  who  publifhes  a  book,  at  leaf!:,  writes  correftly,  though 
the  matter  be  ever  fo  ordinary.  In  point  of  flyle,  when  they 
write,  they  feem  to  be  all  of  the  fame  county,  profefTion,  rank, 
and  flation.'    p.  262. 

Enough  has  been  faid  of  the  original  author : — the  tranflation 
is  made  by  a  young  lady,  and  it  is  in  general  good.     We  are 
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mucK  obliged  to  her  for  bringing  to  the  notice  of  the  Engliflj 
readers  fo  ufeful,  entertaining,  and  fingular  a  work. 


tZtfo  SetmoHSy  preached  in  the  Cathedral  Church  of  LandaJ^ : 
and  a  Charg^Cy  delivered  to  the  Clergy  of  that  Dioceje^  in. 
June,  1795^  By  Richard  IVatfon^  JJ.D.F.R.ii.  LcdBi- 
Jhop  of  Landaff.     8fo.     2i.     Evans.      I795« 

'T'HE  learned  prelate  commences  the  firll  of  thefe  difccurfc* 
-*•  with  remarking,  that  the  prcTcnt  age  *  has  been  called — 
the  age  of  philofophy — tlie  age  of  realon  ;'  and  adds  witli 
his  ufual  acutenefs — '  if  by  reafon  and  philofophy,  irrcligioa 
be  undcrltood,  it  undoubtedly  merits  the  appellation.' — 
Whence  it  may  be  inferred,  that  in  his  opinion  it  has  fcarcely 
&ny  other  title  to  it  \  and  in  this  fentiment  he  will  doubtlefs  be 
joined  by  all  thofe  who  are  in^iiQicwth  prejudiced  to  retain  a 
degree  of  veneration  for  the  exploded  excellencier,  of  clalFical 
licerature,  or  to  believe  that  phUoJophers  do  not  fpring  up  Jitc 
muihrooms,  but  muil:  be  formed  by  education  and  iludy. 

Our  candid  author  will,  however,  we  doubt  not,  readily  be 
induced  to  acknowledge  his  rnijiukc,  as  foon  as  he  is  informed 
(for  perhaps  he  is   lliil  ignorant)   of  tJie  truly  JubUme  dijco- 
•ueries  of  the  prefent  age. — Have  we  net  difcovered  that  there 
is   no    intelligent    firlt    caufe   of   the    univerfe, — a   difcovcry 
which  all  the  genius  and  fcience  of  a  Newton  never  enabled 
him  to  make  ? — Nay,  ha\e  we  not  difcovered  *  that  there  is  tia 
caufe  at  ali  ?'  Have  we  not  eftabliihed  tlie  fai£l  *  that  men  mav, 
if  they  pleafe,  continue  their  prefent  exiftence  to  all  eternity  f* 
and   confet]ucntly  that  ali  who   die   by   difeafe  or  what  arc 
called  uuturul  caufes,  may  be  accounted  blockliead.';,  or  fui- 
cides.  — Have  we  not  proved  that  *  benevolence,  gratitude  and 
friendfnip  are  actual  vices  f'  Have  we  not  difcovered  that  *  if 
Alexander  had  not  batlied  in  the  Cydnus,  Sli.akelpear  would 
probably  never  have  written  ?' — Have  wc  not  found  out  that 
'  crimes  are  only  miflakes  ?' — Have  we  not  difcovered  that 
*  all  government,  laws  and  regulations  are  not  only  nugatory 
but   pernicious    in  focicty  ?'    That    the   hitherto   facrcd    iti- 
lliiution  of  marrbge  is  ablurd;  and  that  men  and  women 
Ihould  mix  in  a  promifcuous  community,  as  in  the  purlieus  of 
St.  Giles's,  the  probable  fcene  ot  thcfc  fublime  fpeculations  ? 
Where  are  the  wonders   of   animal   mrignetifm, — the  water 
doctors,  the  earth  dodtois,  and  a  lung  and  honourable  train  of 
philofopbcri^  from  Kattcrfelto  to  Dr.  Graham  ^ 

From  liis  introdutlion  therefore  it  is  plain  tiiat  our  author  is 
rot  an  adept  in  the  new  philofophy,  called  new ,  we  prefume, 
becaufe  nothing  d)at  ever  before  bore  the  name  of  philofophy 
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had  the  fraallefl  refembbnce  to  it. — We  mud  however  take 
the  good  bifnop  as  he  is;  and  confidering  that  he  is  not  yet 
among  the  enLi:^btemd  of  the  age,  the  difcourfes  before  u»- 
niuft  be  allowed  to  be  not  deilltute  of  argument  and  genius. 
The  following  pafiage  is  certainly  in  diretl  oppofition  to  moft 
of  the  curious  opinions  which  we  have  been  enumerating  ^  yet 
there  are  fome  perfons  who  will  not  deem  it  v/ithout  a  foun- 
dation in  truth  and  reafon — • 

'  I  know  it  has  been  made  a  queftion  both  in  ancient  and 
modern  times — whether  a  fociety  of  atheifts  could  fubfift.  This 
is  no  queftion  with  me^  I  think  it  could  not.  Many  fpecub- 
rivc  opinions,  in  every  fyftem  of  religion,  are  of  little  confequence 
to  the  fafety  of  the  community,  and,  in  all  well  regulated  fiates, 
they  are  left  to  the  free  difcuflion  of  thofe,  who  think  themfelves 
interefted,  as  advocates  for  truth,  in  defending  or  oppofing  them  ; 
but  atheifm  feems  to  be  irreconci'.eably  holble,  not  only  to  the 
peace,  but  to  the  very  exifience  of  civil  fociety.  If  there  be  no  God, 
there  can  be  no  punilliment  for  any  crime,  except  what  is  de- 
nounced againfl  it  by  the  laws  of  the  land,  or  what  is  connected 
with  it  bv  the  laws  of  nature  ;  and  thele  are  reftraints  incapable  of 
contro'inof  the  felfifn  and  licentious  paffions  of  human  kind.  He 
who  removes  from  the  mind  of  man  the  hopes  and  fears  of  futu- 
rity, opens  the  floodgates  of  immoraliry,  and  lets  in  a  deluge  of 
vices  and  crimes,  deftiuclive  alike  of  the  dignity  of  human  na- 
ture, and  of  the  tranquiUity  of  the  world.  There  never  yet  hath 
exifted,  and  there  never  can  exift  a  nation  without  reiigion.  If 
Ciiriftianitv  be  abolilhed,  paganifm,  mahometanilm,  fome  religious 
impofture  or  other  muft  be  introduced  in  it's  ftead,  or  civil  fociety 
mufl:  be  given  up.  But  in  the  opinion  of  Bacon,  (a  philofopher 
with  whom  our  modern  philofophers  cannot  be  compared)  "  there 
hath  not  in  any  age  been  difcovered  any  philofophy,  opinion,  re- 
lioion,  law,  or  dilcipline,  which  fo  gi'eatly  exalts  the  common,  and 
leiTens  individual  intered,  as  the  chriftian  religion  doth  j"  fo  that 
I  know  not  which  moft  to  admire  and  deplore,  their  vvickednefs 
as  men,  or  their  weaknefs  as  ftatefmen,  who  have  .attempted  to 
govern  mankind  without  religion,  and  to  eflabhfti  fociety  on  the 
ruins  of  chriftianity.'     p.  2. 

We  fhould  be  happy  to  hear  the  following  argument  aa- 
fwercd  by  fome  of  oux  Jol-difant  philofophers — 

'  Tell  us  not,  that  it  is  allowed  there  mufl:  he  intelligence  in  an 
artificer  who  makes  a  watch  or  a  telefcope,  but  that,  as  to  the 
artiticer  of  the  univerfe,  we  cannot  comprehend  his  nature.  What 
then,  fhall  we  on  that  account  deny  his  exiftence  ?  With  better 
reafon  might  a  grub,  buried  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  deny  the 
exiftence  of  a  a^an,  whofe  nature  it  cannot  comprehend ;  for  a 
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gmb  is  indefinitely  nearer  to  man  in  all  intelJcftual  endowments 
(if  the  expreffion  can  be  permitted),  than  man  is  to  his  niaker. — 
With  better  renfon  may  we  deny  the  exigence  of  an  intclle£ku«l 
faculty  in  the  man  who  makes  a  macliine ;  we  know  not  the  na- 
ture of  the  man ;  we  fee  not  the  mind  which  contrives  the  figure, 
fize,  and  ad;iptalion  of  the  feveral  parts  ;  we  fimply  fee  the  hand 
which  forms  and  puts  thtm  together. 

'  Shall  a  fliip wrecked  matliematician,  on  obferving  a  geometri« 
cal  figure  accurately  dcftribcd  on  the  fand  of  the  fea-fliort,  en- 
courage his  followers  with  faying,  "  Let  us  hope  for  the  beft,  for 
I  fee  tlie  traces  of  men ;" — and  fliall  not  man,  in  contemplating 
the  flruifture  of  the  univerfe,  or  of  any  part  of  it,  fay  to  the 
whole  human  race — Brethren  !  be  of  good  comfort,  we  are  not  be- 
gotten of  chance,  we  are  not  born  of  atoms,  our  progenitors  have 
not  come  into  exiflence  by  crawling  out  of  the  mud  of  the  Nile, 
behold  the  foorfteps  of  a  Being  powerful,  wife,  and  good — not  na- 
ture, but  the  God  of  nature,  the  father  of  the  univerfe  !'     p.  6. 

To  thofe  who  contend  that  *  nature  is  a  certain  energy 
deflitute  of  intelligence,  exciting  in  bodies  neceflary  motions,* 
the  biiTiop  replies,  that  to  fuppofe  that  an  energy  d}."Ritute  of 
intelligence  could  produce  a  being  which  pofTcill's  that  qua- 
lity, is  to  fuppofe  that  an  efl'ecl  may  be  produced  without  a 
caufe. 

From  this,  which  our  author  terms  a  natural  argument  for 
the  being  of  a  God,  he  turns  to  the  hiftcrical  evidence  of 
religion,  which  he  proves  to  be  confirmed  by  all  the  annals  and 
credible  traditions  of  all  nations;  and  he  cites  a  very  remark- 
able pafTage  of  Ariltotle  to  this  efFe£l.  From  this  topic  the 
bifhop  pafles  to  an  inveltigation  of  the  causes  of  infidelity, 
which  may  be  all  ultimately  r^folved  into  thefe  two, — licenti- 
oufnefs  and  ignorance. 

'  It  is  the  not  properly  confjdering  the  extent  of  our  capacity,  the 
not  clearly  diftinguifhing  the  things  to  which  our  ideas  .Te  Anted, 
from  thofe  to  which  they  are  inadequate,  that  has  made  many 
men  fall  into  an  irkfome  fccpticifm,  (pme  into  adual  infidelity, 
and  a  few  into  the  madnefs  of  atheifm.'     p.  20. 

The  fecond  difcourfe  relates  more  particularly  to  the  proofs 
of  the  Chrjftian  revelation,  and  contains  a  luminous  and 
correct  fummary  of  the  arguments  on  this  important  queftion. 
lb  fpeaking  of  the  teOimony  in  favour  of  the  miracles  and  re- 
furreftion  of  Jelus  Chrift,  our  author  very  forcibly  adds — 

*  The  apoftles  were  as  dcfiirute  of  ability  to  deceive,  as  of  in- 
ducement to  impofe  a  fable  on  the  world.  It  requires  great  pow- 
er, or  great  talents,  to  be  a  fuccefsful  impoftor  :  and  the  difficulty  is 
jucreafed,  when  the  plot  canuot  be  carried  on  without  the  concur- 
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Tence  of  many  affiftants;  and  efpecially  when  it  is  to  be  carried  on,^ 
in  oppofition  to  men  able  and  willing  to  deteft  the  cheat.  What 
fliouid  we  think  of  twelve  fiihermen,  who  Ihould  now  undertake 
to  proclaim,  in  the  hearing  of  the  learned  and  unlearned,  that  a 
few  years  ago  a  certain  man  wrought  many  miracles,  not  only  in 
a  diftant  county,  but  in  the  ftreets  and  churches  of  the  metropolis 
of  the  kingdom ;  not  only  before  them,  the  relaters  of  the  fact, 
but  in  the  prefence  of  thoufands  of  others ;  and  that  this  man  was 
publicly  tried  by  order  of  the  government,  and  pur  to  death  in 
London  ;  and  that  he  rofe  from  the  dead;  and  that  after  his  refur- 
rection  he  was  feen  not  only  by  themfelves,-but  by  hundreds  of 
others,  and  by  fome  who  were  ftill  alive  ? — What  fliould  we  think  of 
foch  aflertions,  of  fuch  audacious  appeals  to  living  witnefles,  when 
in  truth  this  man  had  not  rifen  from  the  dead,  nor  wrought  any 
miracle  whatever  r — What  fhould  we  think  of  twelve  fifbermen, 
who,  without  underftanding  any  language  but  their  own,  fiiould  go 
to  Paris,  Ron>e,  Madrid,  Conftantinople,  and  endeavour  to  pro- 
pagate the  fame  thing  ?  Is  it  credible  that  any  men  could  be 
found  fo  mad  as  to  make  the  attempt,  or  that,  if  they  did  make  it, 
they  flaould  have  the  good  fortune  to  fucceed  in  their  impofition  :* 
p.  30, 

He  adds  *  that  there  is  no  book  now  in  the  world,  nor,  as 
far  as  we  know,  ever  was  one,  contradicling  any  of  the  /a^'/j 
recorded  in  the  New  Teftamenf,  but  that  there  are  feveral 
books,  vjriiten  by  men  i^'ho  ivcre  not  ChrijTiam^  which  con- 
firm many  of  them!'  Our  author  alfo  makes  a  moil  judicious 
diftin£kion  between  martyrs  to  an  opinion,  and  martyrs  to  the' 
atteftation  of  a  faft.  The  apoftles  died  in  atteftation  of 
faBs  which  they  had  feen  and  heard  ;  and  iherefoi'e  their  tefti- 
mony  (lands  upon  a  much  firmer  foundation  than  that  of  any 
perfon  who  confirms  only  an  opinion  by  a  fmiilar  a6t  of 
heroi'"m. 

The  far^e  topics  are  enforced  with  a  becoming  candour  and. 
liberality  in  the  fucceeding  Charge  to  the  clergy  of  LandafFj 
and  tlie  bifiiop  draws  a  very  proper  line  of  diftinction  between 
thofe  who  confcientioufly  diflent  from  our  modes  and  forms  of 
"worthiip,  and  thofe  ralh  and  ignorant  fpeculatifls  who  would 
overturn  every  principle  of  religion  and  morality. 

*  No  created  being  can  comprehend  the  efTence  cf  the  divine 
nature,  much  lefs  is  it  in  the  power  of  man  to  do  it;  but  to  deny 
the  exiftcnce  of  a  God,  is  fuch  a  degree  of  infanity,  as  few  men  in 
any  age  have  fallen  into ;  and  thofe  who  have  fallen  into  it,  have 
been  defervedly  looked  upon  as  dangerous  prodigies  in  nature.' 
p.  59. 

The  following  paflage,  extracted  in  fubftance  from  Chardin, 
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Our  author  obfervcs,  may  be  better  remembered  as  an  argu- 
ment againft  atheifm,  than  a  more  acute  difauifition  would 
be— 

'  T\\t  Mahometan?,  fays  this  author,  have  invented  many  fabu- 
lous accounts  concerning  the  prophtts  and  the  patriarchs  of  the 
Old  Teftament :  amonglT  the  reft,  they  tell  us — that  Mofes  hav- 
ing fweached  a  long  time  to  king  Pharaoh,  who  was  an  atheift  anil 
a  tvrant,  on  the  exigence  of  one  tterniil  God,  and  on  the  creation 
of  the  world  ;  and  finding  that  he  made  no  imprcflion  ehher  upon 
Pharaoh  or  his  courtiers  ;  ordered  a  fine  palace  to  be  eret'>ed   [>ri- 
vatelv,  at  a  confiderable  diftance  from  a  country  refidence  of  tlic 
king.     It  hajjpened  that  the  king,  as  he  was  a  hunting,  hw  this  pa- 
lace, and  inquired  by  whom  it  had  been  built.     None  of  his  fol- 
lowers could  give  him  any  information  ;  at  length  Mofes  came  for- 
ward, and  faid  to  him — that  tiie  palace  mull  certainly  have  bulk 
itlelf.     The  king  fell  a  laughing  at  his  abfurdity,  telling  him  that 
it  was  a  pretty  thing,  for  a  man  who  called  himfelf  a  prophet,  to 
fav  that  fuch  a  palace  had  built  itfelf  in  the  middle  of  a  deferf. 
Mofes  interrupted  him  with  faying,  "    You  think  it  a  llrange  ex- 
travagance to  affirm  that  this  palace  built  itfelf,  the  thing  being  im- 
poffible  ;  and  yet  you  believe  that  the  world  made  itfelf.      If  this 
fine  palace,  which  is  but  an  atom  in  comparifon,  could  not  fpring 
from  itfelf  in  this  defert,  how  much  more  impoflible  is  it  thst  this 
world,  io  folid,  fo  great,  fo  admirable  in  all  it's  parts,  could  be 
made  by  itlelf,  and  that  it  fl)ould  not,  on  the  contrary,  be  the 
work  of  an  architeft  wife  and  powerful !"     The  king  was  con- 
vinced, and  worfliipped  God,  as  Mofes  had  inftrufted  him  to  do. 
There  is  much  good  fc-nfe  in  this  fable,  and  it's  fubftance  is  thus 
expreflld  by  Cicero — quod Ji  mundum  rjficere  poteft  concur/us  atomt- 
rum^  cur  forticum^  cur  tcinflum^  cur  domum^  cur  urbem  r,on  pottji  t* 
P.  63, 

On  the  whole,  this  publication  conflitutes  one  of  the  ablcfl 
defences  of  Chriltianity  wliiuh  we  liave  ever  read.     Wc  dattcr 
ourfelvcs  that  its  truly  learned  and  pious  author  will  forpivc 
the  liberty  we  take  in  offering  him  our  advice  upon  any  fub- 
je<L\  j  and   we   cannot  but   flatter  ourfclves,   from   his   well- 
known  liberality,  that  he  will  not  be  averfe  to  conjply  with 
it : — it  is  briefly,  that  as  the  two  Sermons  arc  more  level  to  the 
comprehenfion  of  the  common   people   than  the  Charge,  he 
would  print  them  feparately,  or  the  fubflance  of  them,  in  the 
fimpleft  and  cheapeil  form  polhble,  that  tlu-y  may  be  read  and  . 
didributed  among  thofc  who  moil  want  the  conlblations  of  re- 
ligion, bur  who  may  from  various  circumltanccs  be  liable  to 
have  their  faith   fhaken,  and   their  morals  perverted   by  the 
wretched,  faile  philofophy  of  (what  we  mult  term)  an  igno- 
rant and  licentious  age. 


(     i66    ) 

The  Manures  mofi  advantageoufly  applicable  to  the  various  Sorts 
of  Soils,  and  the  Caufes  of  their  Beneficial  Effcil  in  each  par- 
ticular  Injiance.  By  Richard  Kirzvariy  Ej quire,  F.R.S.  and 
M.R-EA.  Author  of  the  Elements  of  Alineralovy,  Isle,  ^zo- 
2s.     Vernov  and  Hood.     1796. 

TT  can   fcarcely   be  fuppofed  that  any  philofophical  work 
-*  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Kirwan  can  be  undeferving  of  atten- 
tion J  and  we  accordingly  find  that  this  fmall  performance  ex- 
hibits both  curious  and  ufeful  information.     The  ftruclure  of 
vegetables,  their  growth,  their  functions,  their  difeafes,  their 
peculiarities,  the  relations  in  which  they  (land  to  each  other 
and  to  the  varieties  of  foils  and  manures,  render  agriculture 
a  moft  complex  fcience,  and  mud  for  ever  prevent  its  being 
carried  to  the  fummit  of  perfection.  Mr,  Kirwan  obferves — • 
*  It  has  often  been  remarked,  that  amidll  the  various  improve- 
ments which  moft  of  the  practical  arts  have  derived  from  the 
progrefs  lately  made    in   natural  fihilofophy   and   chemiilry, 
none  have  fallen  to  the  (hare  of  agriculture,  but  that  it  remains 
nearly  in   the   fame  {late  in  which  it  exiiled  two  thoufand 
years  ago.'      This  pofition  our  author  attempts  to  controvert, 
and   maintains   that   agriculture   is    in   a    m\i(^h.  better   ftate 
among  the  moderns  than  it  was  am.ong  the  ancients  j  for  a 
proof  of  this  he  refers  us  to  the  writings  of  Cato,  Columella 
and  Pliny,  which  he  fays  are  much  inferior  to  many  modern 
tracts.     As  one  of  his  patterns  of  modern  excellence,   he 
mentions   Arthur  Young,  '  to  whofe  labours  the  world   is 
more  indebted  for  the  diiFufion    of  agricultural  knowledge 
than  to  any  writer  who  has  as  yet  appeared.'  jPoffibly,  this  won- 
derful agricultural  rectitude  may  be  the  confequence  of  his 
having  formerly  trod  the  farmer's  road  to   ruin  ;  and  as  he 
may  think  it  right  to  '  try  all  things,  in  order  to  hold  fait  that 
which  is  goody'  he  may  perhaps  defer  his  fecond  political  re* 
formation,  until  he  {hall  have  contemplated  the  ruin  of  the 
nation.     He  will  then  be  placed  above  vulgar  prejudices;  he 
vfill  '  repent  that  he  had  repented  ;'  and  if  a  phyfician  can 
cure  the  better  for  having  killed,  Arthur  Young  may  be  ex- 
pected to  {tand  very  high  in  our  eftimation,  both  as  a  poJIti- 
cian  and  a  farmer. — Mr.  Kirwan,  however,  admits  that  *  vague 
and  fortuitous    experience   has  contributed    much   more   to 
the  prefent  flouriihing  ftate  of  agriculture  than  any  general 
principles  deduced  from  our  late  acquired  knowledge,  either 
of  the  procefs  of  vegetation  or  of  the  nature  of  foils ;  but  the 
ikiJl  thus  fortuitoufly  acquired  is  neceflarily  partial  and  gene- 
rally  local  i   the  very  terms  employed  by  the  perfons  who 
moft  eminently  po{refs  it,  are  generally  of  a  vague  and  un- 
certain fignification.'     From  thefe  latter  ientiments  we  pre- 

*  fume 
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fume  that  Mr.  Kirwan  is  in  a  connderable  de^ce  of  our 
opinion,  viz.  that  agriculture  has  not  been  very  materially  im- 
proved fmce  the  days  of  Virgil. 

«  The  next  moft   important  in-^rcdicnt  to  the  nourifhment  of 
plnnts  is  earth;  and  of  the  different  earths  the  cnlcareous  feema 
the  moft  neceflary,  as  it  is  contained  in  rain-water;  and,  abfohite- 
ly   fpeakino;,  many  plants  may  grow   withoin  imbibing  any  other. 
Mr.  Tilltt  toiind  corn  would  grow  in  jx)Unded  glaf^ ;   Mr.  Succow 
in  pounded  ftuor  fpar,  or  ponderous  fpar,-  or  gyplum  ;  but  Tiliet 
owns  it  grew  very  ill ;  and   Hairenfraz.,  who  repeated  this  experi- 
ment, found  it  fcarcely   grow   at  ail  when  the  glafs  or  fand  were 
contained  in  pots  that  hr.d  no  hole  in  the  bottom,  through  which 
other  nutritive  matter  might  be  convcytd.     It  is  certain,  at  leaft 
from  common  experience,  that  neither  gnifTes  nor  corn  grow  well 
either  in  mere  clay,  fand,  or -chalk;  aud  that  in   vegetables  that 
j;row  molt  vigorouily,  and  in  a  proper  foil,  three  or  four  of"  the 
limple    earths   are    found.     JNIr.    Bergman,    on    the    other    hand, 
alTures  I'.s  he  extrafted  the  four  eiu-ths,  the  filiceous,  argillaceous, 
calcareous,    and  muriatic,  in  difreient  proportions   from    the    dif- 
ferent forts  of  corn.     IVIr.  Ruckert,  who  has  analyfed  moft  fpecies 
of  corn  and  grafles,  found  alfo  the  four  above-mentioned  earths  in 
various  proportions  in  all  of  them.     Of  his  analyfis  I  fliail  here  give 
a  fprcimen  comprehending  however  the  calcareous  and  qiuriatic  in 
the  fame  column,  as  this  laft  fcarcely  deferves  parti  ular  notice  ; 
*  One  hundred  parts  of  the  lixiviated  aflies  of 

contained   of         Silex.  Calx.       Argiil. 


Wheat 
Oats      - 
Barley  - 
Eere     - 
Kye       - 
Potatoes 
Red  Clover 


48  pts. 
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^5 
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6 

16 
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10 

21 

16 

66 

30 

33 

30' 

68 
69 
65 
63 

4 
37  33         30'    J'- 43- 

From  thefe  and  other  experiments  our  author  reafons — 

•  Since  plants  derive  fome  proportion  of  earth  from  the  f:iil  on 
■which  they  grow,  we  cannot  be  furprifed  that  thefe   foils  Ihould 
at  length  be  exhaufted  by  crops  that  are  carried  off;  fuch  as  thofe 
of  corn  and  hay,   particularly  the   former:  even  lands  pafnjrcd 
muft  at  lafl  be  exhaufted,  as  the  excrements  of  animals  do  not  re- 
ftore    the  exadt  quantity   that  the  animals   have   confumed  ;  and 
hence  the  utihty  of  mucks,    as   the  reftoration  is  performed  by 
more  animals   than   have    been    employed    in   the   confumption«'r 
Hence  alio  a  fuccelhon  of  different  crops  injures  land  lefs  than  a 
fucceffion   of  crops  of  the  fame  kind,  as  different  proportions  of 
the  different  earths  are  taken  up  by  the  different  vegetables.     Fi- 
nally, we  may  hence  derive  the  utility  of  marling  land,  as  the  de- 
ficient 
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ficient  earths  arc  thereby  replaced.  This  fubiecl  admits  of  rr.mt 
precifion  than  has  been  hitherto  imagined,  and  may  even  be  fub- 
jefled  to  calculation.  The  abfolute  quantity  aqd  relative  propor- 
rions  of  the  various  earths  in  an  acre  of  land  may  be  determined, 
fo  may  that  in  the  crops  of  different  vegetables;  and  by  comparing 
both,  the  time  alfo  may  be  found  in  which  the  land  muft  be  ex- 
haufled,  unkfs  renovated  by  various  manures  :  thus  the  ncceffity 
of  marling.  The  kind  of  marl  or  other  manures,  and  the  quan- 
tity necefTary  to  an  acre  of  land,  may  be  very  nearly  afcertai4ied.' 
p.  44.. 

We  hope  that  Mr.  KIrwan  will  excufe  us  if  we  confider 
rfiis  conclufion  as  too- fanciful. 

*  Saline  fubftances  (gypfum  and  phofphorated  calx  excepted) 
feem  to  ferve  vegetables  (as  they  do  animals)  rather  as  a  condimen- 
tum^  or  promoter  of  digeftion,  than  as  a  pabulum.  This  idea  is 
fuggefted  by  the  fmallnefs  of  their  quantity,  and  the  offices  they 
are  known  to  perform.  Their  quantity  is  always  fuialler  than 
that  of  earth  j  and  this  we  have  already  feen  to  be  exceeding 
fball. 

*  Thus,  one  thoufand  pound  of  lb. 

Oak  gives  of  faline  matter  only  1,5 

Elm                  ...  3jC) 

Beech                 -                  -                  -  1,27 

Fir                 -                 -                 -  0,45 

Vine  branches                     -                  -  5,5 

Fern                  -                   -                 -  4,25 

Stalks  of  Turkey  wheat             -             -  17,5 

Wormwood                          -                      -  73, 

Fumitory                       -                        -  79, 

Trifolium  pratenfe                 -                  -  0,78 

Vetches                 -                       -  27,5 

Beans  with  their  ftalks                       -  ao, 

*  In  all  the  experiments  hitherto  made,  the  proportion  of  faline 
matter  to  the  earthy  has  been  found  fmallefl  in  woods.  In  other 
plants,  generally  as  i  to  1,3,  1,5,  or  2;  however,  Mr.  Ruckert 
has  maiked  fome  exceptions,  which  I  fiiall  mention  as  worthy  of 
notice. 

*  Proportion  of  Saline  Suhjiances  to  tlit  Ecirthj, 

*In  Hemp  -  as     i     to    8, 

Flax                 -                  -  -  I     to  1,7  nearly. 

Parfnips  -  -  1,1  to    i. 

Potatoes  -  -  I      to   1,3 

Turnips  -  -  I     to   3,33 

Wheat  -  -  1     to   3, 

Rye  -  -  I     to  8, 

Oais  -  -  I     to  8.'      p.  CO. 

At 
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At  pape  6 1  our  author  proceeds  to  relate  fome  expcrinaents 
iriade  with  a  view  to  afcertain  the  caufes  of  fertility  in  foil 
from  the  fertility  of  certain  artificial  mixtures.     Mr.  Tillct 
mixed  \  of  the  potter's  clay  of  Gentilly,  \  of  the  parings  of 
limcftone,    and  \  of  river  fand.     In   tliis,  corn  grew   very 
well  for  three  years, — that  is,  as  long  as  the  experiment  laft- 
ed. — In  another  experiment  Mr.  Tillet  fubflituted  fine  fand 
in  place  of  the  river  fand.     In  this  tlie  grain  profpered  the 
iirfl  year,  but  fickened  in  the  fecond,  and  failed  in  the  third. 
It  is  very  properly  remarked  that  we  have  here  a  clear  proof 
of  the  neceffity  of  an  open  texture  in  foils,  without  which 
the  bed  proportions  of  the   ingredient*!  are  ufelefs.      In  this 
part  of  the  work,  there  are  fome  good  obfervations  on  the  dif- 
ferences of  foil  which  beft  fuit  different  climates.     The  ge- 
neral deduction  is,  that  the  conftitution  of  the  foil  with  re-  • 
fpeft  to  humidity  ought  to  be   the  oppofite  of  the   atmo- 
fphere. 

Some  excellent  directions  are  laid  down  '  to  determine  the 
compofition  of  a  foil.'  In  the  Jaft  chapter  we  are  inftruded 
with  refpe6t  to  '  the  manures  moffc  advantageouily  applicable 
to  the  different  foils,  and  to  the  caufes  of  their  beneficial  eiFe£l 
in  each  inftance.'  Our  author  concludes  in  the  following 
words — 

*  With  refpeft  to  the  queftion  at  prefent  before  us,  the  great  de- 
fiderata  feem  to  be,  How  to  render  charcoal  foluble  in  water  for 
the  purpofes  of  vegetation  :  and  to  dilcovcr  th.^t  compofition  of  the 
different  earths  beft  fuited  to  detain  or  exhale  the  due  proportion  of 
the  average  quantity  of  moifture  that  falls  in  each  particular  coun- 
try.    On  this  relation,  or  adaptation,  we  have  {^t\\  that  the  ferti- 
lity of  each  effentially  depends  :  we  muft  alfo  have  perceived,  that 
to  a  regular  and  fyftematic  improvement  of  foils,  a  knowledge  of 
their  defects,  and   of  the  quavtum  of  their  defeifts,  is   abfolutely 
neceflary.     This  information  can  be  conveyed  only  by  a  chemical 
analyfis.     Country  fanners  (at  leaft  as  long  as  the  prefent  abfurd 
mode  of  education  prevails)  cannot  be  expe(fted  to  poITefs  fuflicicnt 
/kill  to  execute  the  necelliiry  proceffes :  but  country  apothecaries 
certainly  may.     The  profit  arifing  from  fuch  experiments  (fl^ould 
the  public  encourage  them)  would  fufticiently  excite  them  to  ac- 
quire a  branch  of  knowledge  fo  nearly  allied  with  their  profeflion. 
In  the  mean  time,  foils  might   be  lent  to  fome  fkiiiul  pcrfons  in 
the  capital  by  country  gentlemen ;   who  would  thus  bt  enabled  to 
afcertain  and   appreciate  the  advantages  attending  fuch  relcarchcs, 
and   enlighten   and   encourage    their   more   ignorant   and  ditt^.dent 
neighbours.     Many  of  them  might  perhaps  thenife'.ves  feci  a  tafte 
for  occupations  of  this  nature  :   occupations  which  not  only  fully 
fufiice  to  fill  up  the  many  vacant  hours  and  days   which  the  foli- 
Crit.  Rtv.   Vol.  XVI.  February^   1796.         N  tuue 
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tude  of  a  country  life  muft  frequently  leave  them,  but  nre  more- 
over fweetened  by  the  pleafing  recollediun,  that  of  all  others  they 
tend  mofl  dire£lly  to  the  general  happinefs  of  mankind.'  p.  95.    ' 


Official  Letters  to  the  Hcmvahk  American  Congrefs^  zi'rlttcr.y 
dm  ing  the  [Far  betiueen  the  L'nited  Colonies  and  Great  Bri- 
tain^ by  his  Excellency^  George  Wajhington,  Commander  hi 
Chief  of  the  Continental  Forces^  novj  Prejidcnt  of  the  United 
States.  Copied.)  by  Jpecial  Per miffion,  from  the  Orginal  Papers 
frefervcd  in  the  O^ce  of  the  Secretary  of  StatCy  Philadelphia. 

{Concluded from  Vol.  XIIL  p.  437  J 

TN  proceeding  to  the  fecond  volume  of  this  interefting  work, 
-*•  we  fliall  content  ourfelves  wiih  a  few  extracts,  having  al- 
ready exprciTed  out  opinion  of  its  great  value  and  utility — 

*  I  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Chafe,  deiiring  I  would  appoint 
proper  perfons  to  make  inquiry  into  and  take  depofitions  concern- 
ing the  behavior  of  the  Britifli  and  foreign  troops  in  Jerfey.  This 
would  be  an  endlefs  tafii,  as  their  line  of  march  is  marked  with  de- 
vaftation,  and  is  a  thing  of  fuch  public  uotoviety  that  it  demands  no- 
further  proof, 

'  I  remonftrated  with  general  Howe  upon  the  treatment  of  our 
■wounded  at  Princeton.  You  will  fee  by  the  inclofed  letter  from 
him,  that  he  difavows  and  detefts  the  proceeding  :  but  I  fear  that  too 
much  encouragement  is  given  to  fuch  barbarous  behavior  by  the 
Britifli  officers;  for,  in  a  late  Ikirmifli  in  which  fir  William  Erflcine 
commanded,  lieutenant  Kelly  of  the  fifth  Virginia  reoiment  was 
nightly  wounded  in  the  thigh ;  but,  before  he  could  cret  off  the 
field,  he  was  overtaken  and  murdered  m  a  moft  cruel  manner. 
General  Stephen  informed  me  that  he  would  write  to  fir  William, 
and  inform  Ivlm,  that,  unlefs  fjch  praftict-s  were  put  a  flop  to,  our 
ibldiers  would  not  be  reftrained  from  makino  retaliation.'  f.  22. 

The  fame  letter  prefents  the  following  important  remarks — 

*  From  the  firft  infticution  of  civil  governmerit,  it  has  been  the 
national  policy  of  every  precedent  flate  to  endeavor  to  encraae  its 
members  to  the  difcharge  of  their  public  duty  by  the  obliaation  of 
ibme  oath  :  its  force  and  happy  influence  has  been  felt  in  too  many 
jnftances,  to  need  any  arguments  to  fupport  the  po:icv  or  prove  its 
utility,  i  Iwve  often  thought  the  Hates  have  been  too  ne^Ii^Tent  in 
this  particular,  and  am  more  fully  convinced  of  it  from  the  effect 
general  Howe's  excurfion  has  produced  in  New-Jerfey. — An  oath 
.  is  the  only  fubliitiite  that  can  be  adopted,  to  fupplv  the  deieci:  of 
■  principle,-— By  our  inattention  in  this  aracle,  we  lofe  a  confiderable 

cement 
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cement  tb  our  own  fi-rce,  and  give  the  enemy  an  opportunity  to 
make  the  firft  tender  of  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  kin".  Its 
baneful  influence  is  but  too  feverely  felt  at  this  time.  The  people 
generally  confefs  they  were  compelled  to  ^ike  proteiftion,  and  fub- 
fcribe  the  Declarati'^n  :  yet  it  furnifhes  manv  with  arxumenrs  to 
refute  taking  any  active  part  :  and  further  they  allege  themfelvfs 
bound  to  a  neutrality  at  Iea(t.  Many  cpnfcientious  people  who 
were  well-wi fliers  to  the  caufe,  had  they  been  bound  to  the  flatei 
by  an  oath,  would  have  fuffcred  any  puniflunent  rather  than  have 
taken  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  king  ;  and  are  now  loft  to  our 
intereft  for  want  of  this  neceflary  tie. — Notwithftanding  tlie  obliga- 
tion of  the  AJfociation^  they  do  not  conceive  it  to  have  the  fame  effcft 
as  an  oath. — The  more  united  the  inhabitants  appear,  the  greater 
difficulty  general  Howe  will  have  in  reconciling  them  to  regal  go- 
vernment, and  confequently  the  lefs  hope  of  conquering  them.— 
For  thefe  reafons  and  many  more  that  might  be  urged,  I  lliould 
Itrongly  recommend  every  ftate  to  fix  upon  foRie  oath  or  affirma- 
tion of  allegiance  to  be  tendered  to  all  the  iiihabicrmcs  without  ex« 
ception,  and  to  outlaw  thofe  that  refufe  it.'      p.  25, 

The  heroifm  of  Wafliington's  character  appears  mofl:  con- 
fpicuous  from  the  numerous  difficulties  which  he  overcame — 

*  It  gives  me  pain  to  repeat  fo  often  the  wants  of  the  army  : 
and  nothing  would  induce  me  to  it  but  the  moft  urgent  neceffity. 
Every  mode  hitherto  adopted  i^ir  lupplyicg  them  has  proved  in- 
adequate, notwithftanding  my  beft  endeavors  to  make  the  moft  of 
the  means  which  have  been  in  m.y  power. — The  inclofed  return 
will  fliew  how  great  our  deficiency  in  the  moft  eftential  articles. — 
What  new  expedient  Congrefs  can  devife  for  more  tfFetflur.lIy  an- 
fwering  thefe  demands,  I  know  not,  perfuaded  as  I  am  that  their 
clofeft  attention  has  not  been  wanting  to  a  matter  of  fo  great  im- 
portance :  but,  ciPcumftinced  as  we  are,  I  am  under  an  abfolute 
necelFity  of  troubling  them,  that  if  any  new  fource  can  be  opened 
for  alleviating  our  diftrelfes,  it  may  be  embraced  as  fpeedily  as 
polFible  ;  for  it  is  impoflible  that  any  army,  fo  unprovided,  can 
long  fubfift,  or  acl  with  that  vigor  which  is  rcquifite  to  enfure 
fuccefs. 

'  The  return  now  inclofeJ  is  for  troops  prefent  in  camp, — be- 
fides  which,  there  are  numbers  in  the  feveral  'hofjiitals,  totally  de- 
ftitute  of  the  neceflaries  they  require  to  fit  them  for  the  field  ;  and, 
on  this  account  alone,  are  prevented  fn>m  joining  their  corps.  The  • 
recruits  coming  in  iire  alfo  in  the  fame  melancholy  predicament. — 
I  canu'jt  afcertain  with  preciuon  what  quantity  of  clothing  is  at 
this  time  in  Mr.  Meafe's  Innds  :  but,  from  every.account,  what 
he  has  can  adminiftr-r  but  a  very  partial  relief. — I  know  he  is  en- 
tirely bare  of  fome  of  the  moft  capital  articles  we  want. 

*  With  rcTpevft  to  cartouch  bo.xcs,  without  which  it  is  impolli- 
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ble  to  aft,  I  cannot  find  from  my  inquiries  that  there  are  any  irt 
ftore.  Several  of  the  continental  troops  are  deficient  in  this  in- 
ftance ;  and,  what  adds  to  our  diftrefs,  there  are  but  very  few  of 
the  fou'hern  militia  that  are  provided. — I  am  trying  to  make  a 
collection  about  the  country  :  b-^t,  from  the  inlo'mation  I  have  re- 
ceived, the  me:irure  will  be  attended  with  but  iiuJe  fn<:cefs. — This 
want,  thous^ht  not  remeTied  immediately,  mav  be  removed  in  time; 
and  I  would  take  the  liberty  to  recommend  ihar  the  earUeft  atten- 
tion  fhould  be  had  to  making  a  large  Uipply.  I  would  alfo  advife 
that  much  care  fiiould  be  Vifed  in  c'lufing  the  leather : — none  but 
the  beft  and  thickefl  is  proper  for  the  purpofe  ;  and  each  box 
fliould  have  a  fmaJI  inner  flap  for  the  greater  fecurity  of  the  car- 
tridges againft  the  rain  and  moift  weather.  The  flaps  in  general 
are  too  fmall,  and  do  not  prnjeft  fufficiently  over  the  ends  or  fides 
of  the  boxes. — I  am  convinced  of  the  utility,  nay  neceflity,  of 
fhefe  improvements,  and  that  the  adoption  of  them,  though  they 
uill  incu'r  an  additionbl  expenfe  at  firfl,  will  prove  a  contiderable 
faving,  and  of  the  moft  beneficial  confequences  :  for  we  know 
fiom  unhappy  e.xpenence  in  the  fevere  rain  on  the  fixteenth  ultimo, 
the  few  boxes  we  had  of  this  conftruction  preferved  the  ammunition 
■without  injury,  whilfi  it  was  almoft  v.-holly  deftroyed  in  thofe  of 
the  common  form  with  a  fingle  flap, 

*  There  is  one  thing  more  which  I  cannot  omit  mentioning  to 
Congrefs,  and  which,  in  my  opinion,  has  a  claim  to  their  moii 
ferious  attention, — I  mean  the  general  defective  ftate  of  the  regi- 
ments which  compofe  our  armies. — Congrefs  will  find,  from  a 
view  of  the  returns  tranlmitted  from  time  to  time,  that  they  do  not 
amount  to  half  of  their  juft  complement.  What  can  be  done  to 
remedy  this,  I  know  not ;  but  it  is  certain  every  idea  of  voluntary 
enliitments  feems  to  be  at  an  end;  and  it  is  equally  certain  that 
the  mode  of  draughtinor  has  been  carried  on  with  fuch  want  of 
energy  in  fome  ftates,  and  fo  much  difregarded  in  others,  that  but 
a  fm.all  acceffion  of  force  has  been  derived  from  it.  Thefe  fafts 
are  fufficiently  interefdng  of  themt'elves. — But  there  are  others  to 
be  added.  —  I  am  tokl  that  Virginia,  in  her  regulations  for  draught- 
ing, extended  her  plan  only  to  the  nine  regiments  that  were  firft 
railed.  In  what  policy  this  was  founded,  I  cannot  determine  :  but 
the  other  fix  are  to  receive  no  reinforcements  from  that  fource. — 
Nor  do  matters  Rop  here.  The  engagements  of  the  firfl  nine  re- 
giments, I  am  informed,  were  temporary  :  and,  according  to  the 
officers'  accounts,  the  longef^  period  to  which  any  of  the  men  are 
bound  to  ferve  is  next  April : — many  are  not  obliged  fo  long;  and 
there  are  fome  who  claim  a  difcharge  at  this  Jime. — I  do  no:  men- 
tion rhele  things  through  choice,  bat  frc^n  a  principle  of  duty,  to 
the  end  that  Congrtfs  may  devife  fome  timely  and  etfeclual  provi- 
lion  for  the  whole,  if  fuch  fhall  be  in  their  power. — It  is  unne- 
SeflSa-y  to  enlarge  r.pon  the  rubjeifl :  and  a  will  only  obferve  that  the 
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caufeqiiemres  of  call-ng  the  militia  into  the  field  in  the  courfe  of 
the  war  have  been  fo  fcverely  and  ruinoufly  feit,  that  I  truft  our 
views  will  never  be  turned  to  them  but  in  cafes  of  the  grejLttft  ex- 
tremity.'    p    187. 

The  following  letter  is  of  the  lOth  of  December,  1777— 

*  I  have  the  honor  to  inform  you,  that,  in  the  courfe  of  laft 
w€ek,  from  a  variety  of  intelligence,  I  had  rcafon  to  expedl  that 
general  Hnwe  was  preparing  to  give  us  a  general  action.  Accord- 
ingly, on  thurfdav  night  he  moved  from  the  city  with  all  his  force, 
except  a  verv  inconhde.able  p'.rt  left  in  his  lines  and  redo.ibrs. — • 
and  appeared  the  next  ni.»rning  on  Cl)efnut-hill,  in  front  of,  and 
about  three  miles  dirtanr  rom,  our  right  wing.  As  foon  as  their 
pofition  was  difcovered,  the  Pennfvlvania  militia  were  ordered  from 
oitr  right,  to  ikirmifh  with  their  light  advanced  parties  ;  and  I  am 
forry  to  mention  th.Tt  brigadier  general  Irvine  wiio  led  them  on  had 
the  misfortune  to  be  wounded  and  to  be  made  prifoner. — Xothing 
more  occurred  on  that  day. 

'  On  friday  night  the  enemy  changed  their  ground,  and  moved 
to  our  left,  within  a  mile  of  our  line,  where  thty  remained  quiet 
and  advantageoufly  pofled  the  whole  of  the  next  day.  On  uwi- 
day  they  inclined  liiil  further  to  our  left;  and,  from  every  appear- 
ance, there  was  reafon  to  apprehend  they  were  dttermiried  on  an 
aftion  — In  this  movement,  their  advanced  and  flanking  parties 
were  warmlv  attacked  by  colonel  Mor;;an  and  his  corps,  and  alfo 
by  the  Maryland  miiitir.  under  colonel  Gift. — Their  lofs  I  can- 
not afcertain  :  but  I  am  informed  it  was  conliderable,  having  re- 
gard to  the  number  of  the  corps  who  engaged  them. — .A.bout  funf^t, 
after  various  marches  and  counter^marciies,  they  halted  ;  and  I 
flill  fuppofed,  from  their  difpofition  and  j^-cteding  nrina-uvres, 
that  they  would  attack  us  in  the  night  or  early  the  nci;t  luorning  : 
but  in  this  I  was  millaken. 

*  On  monday  afternoon  they  began  to  move  again,  and,  inftead 
of  advancing,  filed  oif  from  their  right :  and  the  firft  certain  ac- 
count that  I  could  obtain  of  their  intentions  was  that  they  were  in 
full  march  towr.rds  Philadelphia  by  two  or  three  routes.-^ I  imme- 
diately detached  light  j?arties  after  them  to  fall  upon  their  rear  :  but 
they  were  not  able  to  come  up-  with  them, 

*  The  enemy's  lofs,  a;;  I  have  obferved,  I  cannot  afcertain.  One 
account  from  the  city  is  that  five  hundred  wounded  iiad  been  fent 
in  :  another  is  that  eighty -two  waggons  had  gone  iji  with  n-.en  in 
this  fituation.  Thefe,  1  fear,  are  both  exaggerated,  and  .not  to 
be  depended  upon. — We  loft  twenty-feven  men  in  Morgan's  corps. 
Killed  and  wounded,  bcfides  major  JNIo/^riv,  rv  brave  and  c^allant 
pfiicer,  who  is  among  the  latter.  Of  the  Maryland  n)ilitia  there 
were  alfo  fixteen  or  feventeen  wounded. — I  have  not  received  fur- 
jhet  returns  yet, 
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'  I  lincerely  wifh  that  they  had  made  an  attack,  as  the  ifTue,  in  all 
probability, — from  the  difpofltion  of  our  troops,  and  the  ftrong  fi- 
tuation  of  our  camp, — would  have  been  fortunate  and  happy.  At 
the  fame  time  I  mufl:  add,  that  reafon,  prudence,  and  every  prin- 
ciple of  pohcy,  forbad  us  quitting  our  poil  to  atttack  them.  No- 
thing but  fuccefs  would  have  juftified  the  meafure  :  and  this  could 
not  be  expeded  from  their  pofition. 

'  The  conftaat  attention  and  watchine  I  was  obliged  to  give  the 
enemy's  movements  would  not  allow  me  to  write  before  :  and  this 
I  believe  was  the  iefs  material,  as  I  have  reafon  to  think  your  com- 
mittee who  were  in  camp  moft  of  the  time,  and  who  are  now  here, 
tranfmitied  an  account  of  fuch  occurrences  as  they  deemed  im- 
portant in  any  degree.  The  firft  caufe  too,  fir,  and  my  engage- 
ments with  the  committee  previous  to  the  coming  out  of  the  enemy, 
will,  I  truft,  fufficiently  upologife  for  my  not  acknowledging  before 
the  honor  of  voiir  favors  of  the  thirtieth  ultimo  and  the  firft  inftant, 
which  came  to  hand  in  due  order  and  time.'   p.  219. 

On  the  23d  of  April,  1778,  Wafliington  thus  addrefles  the 
prefident  of  congrefs — 

'  I  would  alfo  take  the  liberty  to  inclofe  you  the  Evening  Poft, 
No.  475,  which  governor  Livingfton  was  fo  obliging  as  to  feud 
me  yefterday.  Were  we  not  fully  fatisfied  from  our  experience, 
that  there  are  no  artifices,  no  mealures  too  *  *  *  for  the  enemy 
or  their  adherents  to  attempt  in  order  to  promote  their  views,  we 
might  be  aftoniflied  at  the  daring  confidence,  in  defiance  of  the 
opinion  of  the  world,  manifefted  in  a  publication  in  this  paper,  pur- 
porting to  be  a  refolution  of  Congrefs,  of  the  twentieth  of  February. 
This  proceeding  is  infamous  to  the  lafi:  degree,  and  calculated  to 
produce  the  moft  baneful  confequences  by  exciting  an  oppofition  in 
the  people  to  our  draughting  fyflem,  and  embarraffing  at  leaft  the  ''■; 

only  probable  mode  now  left  us  for  raifing  men.  I  think  it  of  great 
importance  that  the  forgery  fnould  be  announced  in  the  moft  pub- 
lic manner,  and  am  the  more  induced  to  this  opinion  from  gover- 
nor Livingftou's  account  of  the  dif^jgreeable  operation  it  has  had, 
and  is  flill  likely  to  produce,  if  not  contradicted.  If  it  is,  and  with 
a  few  ftriftures,  I  fhould  hope  that  it  will  excite  in  the  breafts  of 
all  our  countrymen,  a  juft  and  generous  contempt  of  the  enemy 
for  fuch  a  dirty,  wicked  proceeding.'    p.  267. 

The  fubfequent  paragraph,  from  a  letter  of  May  12,  1778, 
is  llriking — 

*  I  take  pleafure  in  tranfmltting  a  Philadelphia  paper  of  the  ninth, 

which  came  to  hand  yefi;erd:iy  evening,  containing  a  mefla.ge  from 

his  mofi:  chriftian  majefty  to  the  court  of  London  in  confequence 

-of  the  treaty  between  him  and  thefe  ftates, — and  his  Britannic  ma- 

jefty's  addrefs  to  the  lords  and  commons,  &c. — The  medlige  is 
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conceived  in  terms  of  irony  and  derifion,  more  deoradino  to  the 
pride  and  dignity  of  Britain  than  any  thing  (lie  has  ever  experienced 
<ince  fhe  has  been  a  nation,  it  is  not  an  adual  declaration  of  war, 
but  it  certainly  niuft  produce  one.'    p.  278. 

Wafliington's  opinion  of  La  Fayette  has  become  the  more 
interefling,  fince  the  Angular  adventures  of  the  latter — 

*  This  will  be  delivered  to  you  by  maior-general  the  marquis 
De  la  Fayt-tte. —  I'he  generous  motives,  which  firft  induced  him 
to  crofs  ciie  Atlantic  and  enter  the  army  of  the  United  States,  are 
well  kivMvn  to  Congrefs. — Reafons  equally  laudable  now  engage 
his  return  U>  France,  which  in  her  prefent  circumflances  claims  his 
fervices. — His  eagernefs  to  olTcr  his  duty  to  his  prince  and  country, 
however  gi'cat,  could  not  iniiucnce  him  to  quit  the  continent  in  any 
ftage  of  an  v.nfiniflied  campaign.  He  refolved  to  rejnain  at  leall 
till  the  clofe  of  the  prefent,  and  embraces  this  moment  of  fu^peiife 
to  communicate  his  vviHies  to  Congrefs  with  a  view  of  having  the 
neceifary  arrangements  made  in  time,  and  of  being  ftill  within  reach, 
Ihould  any  occafion  offer  of  diftinguifliing  himfelf  in  the  iield. 

*  The  marquis  at  the  fame  time,  from  a  defire  of  preferving  a  re- 
lation with  us,  and  a  hope  of  having  it  yet  in  his  power  to  be  ufeful 
as  an  American  officer,  folicits  only  a  furlough  fufficient  for  the 
purpofes  above-mentioned. — A  reludlance  to  part  with  an  officer, 
who  unites  to  all  the  military  fire  of  youth  an  uncommon  maturity 
of  judgment,  would  lead  me  to  prefer  his  being  abfent  on  thii  foot- 
ing, if  it  depended  on  me.  I  (hall  always  be  hajipy  to  give  fuch 
a  teftimony  of  his  fervices  as  his  bravery  and  conduifl  on  all  occa- 
fions  entitle  him  too  ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  Congrefs  will  add 
Suitable  exprelTions  of  their  fenfe  of  his  merit,  and  their  regret  on 
account  of  his  departure.'     p.  336. 

In  a  letter  of  the  14th  of  October,  1778,  our  able  ftates- 
man  thus  exprcffes  himfelf — 

'  I  do  myfelf  the  honour  of  tranimitting  you  an  account  of  the 
/engagement  between  the  French  and  Britifli  fleets  on  the  twentv- 
feventh  of  July,  as  publiflied  by  the  Britilh  admiralty. board.  I  re- 
ceived a  printed  copy  of  it  laft  night  from  New- York,  which  I 
have  forwarded  to  his  excellency  count  d'Ellaing. — Ic  is  evident 
from  admiral  Keppel's  own  relation  of  the  aiTair,  ttiat  he  was  pretty 
ieverelv  handled,  notvvithftanding  he  atfecbs  in  the  conclufion  to 
mention  that  he  ivifhed  extremely  for  an  opportunity  to  renew  the 
combat  the  next  day.'     p.  339. 

The  letter  of  November  11,  1778,  on  the  defign  enter- 
tained by  congrefs  of  attacking  Canada,  is  a  moil  important 
and  interefling  one  :  nor  can  we  abftain  from  giving  a  conG- 
ilerable  extracl  from  that  long  and  able  epilUe — 
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*  But  if  the  French  troops  fhould  arrive  before  Quebec,  I  tliink 
their  fuccefs  againft  that  ftrong  place,  fortified  by  every  advantage 
of  nature  and  of  art,  would  be  extremely  doubtful. — It  is  fuppofed 
this  capital  pofl  will  be  found  in  fo  weak  a  condition  as  to  nnake 
its  fiirrender  a  matter  of  courfe,  owing  to  the  enemy's  having  pre- 
vioufly  drained  themfelves  for  the  defence  of  Detroit,  Niagara, 
Saint  John's,  Montreal,  &c  :  but  we  cannot  depend  that  this  will 
be  the  cafe  ;• — they  may  eileem  it  the  part  of  prudenee  rather  to  fa- 
crifice  oi"  at  leaft  to  hazard  the  extremities  in  order  to  coUeft  their 
flrength  at  the  heart.  Montreal  indeed,  and  the  ports  eflential  to 
it,  muft  be  defended,  becaufe  the  polfeliion  of  them  would  throw- 
too  large  a  part  of  the  country  into  our  hands.  But  if  reinforce- 
ments are  fent  to  Canada  errly  in  the  fpring,-^a  circumftance  ex- 
tremely likely, —  thefe  may  be  attended  to  without  too  far  weaken- 
ing the  garrifon  of  Quebec  ;  and,  as  before  obferved,  we  cannot 
build  upon  their  conduct's  being  regulated  by  an  ignorance  of  our 
plans.  The  French  troops,  inftead  of  a  coup-de-main,  would  ia 
this  cafe  be  reduced  to  the  neceffity  of  carrying  on  a  blockade. 

'  I  will  now  take  the  liberty  to  turn  my  attention  towards  the  ope- 
rations of  our  own  troops. — The  one  againft  Detroit  I  fliall  at  pre- 
fent  fay  nothing  about :  if  well  conducted,  I  fliould  hope  that  place 
would  fnll  without  very  great  difficulty. — The  cafe  is  very  different 
with  refpecfl  to  Niagara.  This,  I  am  informed,  is  one  of  the 
llrongeft  fortrelTes  in  America,  and  can  only  be  reduced  by  tegular 
approaches  or  by  famine.  In  accomplifliing  this,  laft  war,  and  a 
conquefl  as  far  as  Montreal,  I  believe  general  Amherfl  exhaufted 
two  campaigns,  with  all  the  advantages  which  he  derived  from  the 
united  efforts  of  Britain  and  America,  with  every  convenience  for  wa- 
ter-tranfportation,  including  plenty  of  feamen,  and  with  money  that 
commanded  every  thing  vvhich  either  country  could  furnifli.  The 
form.er  m.ode  would  require  great  perfeverance,  time,  and  labor,  and 
an  apparatus  which  it  would  be  almofl:  impradicable  to  tranfport.  The 
latter  is  prafticable,  but  very  difficult.  To  effe£t  it,  we  muff  gain  a  fu- 
periorily  on  the  lakes.  The  enemy  have  already  a  refpeitable  force 
there  ; — if  they  fufpect  our  defjgn,  which  thty  cannot  fail  to  do  from 
the  meafuresto  be  taken,they  may  improve  the  interval  in  adding  to  it  j 
and,  by  providing  materials  and  artificers  upon  the  fpct,  they  may  be 
able  to  increafe  it  fo  as  to  keep  pace  with  us.  It  is  therefore  eafy 
to  fee  that  we  ought  not  to  be  too  fanguine  in  the  fuccefs  of  this 
expedition,  and  that,  if  a  moderate  force  be  employed  in  the  de- 
fence of  Niagara  without  dcgarnifhing  Quebec  -and  the  intermediate 
pofls,  its  rediidion  will  be  a  very  arduous  ta/k. 

'  The  body  of  troops  ro  penetrate  by  way  of  the  river  Saint 
Francis  muft  meet  with  great  obffacles  :  they  will  have  a  march  of 
about  a  himdrtd  and  filty  miles  from  Cohefs,  which  is  about  a 
hundred  and  fixty  miles  beyond  Hartford,  a  great  part  of  which  is 
through  a  hitherto-uninhabited  and  tracltlcfs.  countrv,  with  an  im- 
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mcnfe  train  of  waggons  :  all  the  ftores  and  provisions  for  the  whole 
march,  r,nd  the  future  fiipply  of  the  troops,  at  lealt  till  il;cy  fliotiid 
get  footing  in  Canada,  nuirt  accompany  them  from  the  beijinning. 
The  impediments  and  delays  in  fuch  a  march  almoft  exceed  coa- 
ception. 

*  When  arrived  at  the  Saint  Laurence,  frefli  obftarles  probably 
would  prefent  thenifelves.  The  prefumption  is,  that,  if  the  enemy 
could  not  make  head  there,  they  would  defolate  the  country  through 
which  they  were  to  pafs,  deflroy  all  the  provihon  and  forage,  re- 
move every  kind  of  water  craft,  and  demolifli  the  materials  for 
building  others.  Thefe  precautions  being  taken  on  the  Sorelle  and 
Saint  Laurence  would  pretty  e(fe£iually  obftru^t  our  progrefi  both 
to  Montreal  and  Cadoroqui, — to  fay  nothing  of  the  rapidity  of  the 
current  and  the  numerous  rifts  between  Montreal  and  Lagalette. 

'  When  we  dehberately  confider  all  the  obflacles  in  the  execu- 
tion, and  the  difficulties  we  fliall  find  in  preparing  the  vaft  maga- 
zines required,  which  have  been  already  enumerated,  if  within  the 
compafs  of  our  refources,  we  fliall  be  led  to  think  it  not  very  impro- 
bable that  this  body  may  be  unable  to  penetrate  Canada,  at  leaft  in 
time  to  co-operate  with  the  French  troops,  if  a  co-operation  fliould 
be  necefTary.  The  fituation  of  thefc  troops  then  would  be  delicate 
and  dangerous  : — expofed  to  a  defeat  from  the  united  force  of  the 
enemy,  in  great  danger  of  having  their  retreat  cut  off  by  a  fuperior 
naval  force  in  the  river,  they  would  have  every  thing  to  fear,  Gn 
the  other  hand,  if  our  operations  fliould  be  as  fucceGful  as  we  may 
flatter  ourfelves,  a  tempeft  or  a  Britifli  fleet  may  deprive  us  of  tlic 
expefted  aid  ;  and  at  a  critical  moment  we  may  find  ourfelves  in 
the  bofom  of  an  enemy's  country,  obliged  to  combat  their  whole 
force  with  one  inferior  and  reduced  by  a  tedious  and  willing  maixb. 
The  five  thoufand  men,  when  they  arrived  in  C;'.nada,  would  pro- 
bably little  exceed  four  capable  of  fervice  ;  and  would  be  Hill  lefs, 
if  out  of  them  we  fliould  cilablifli  polls  as  we  advanced,  ro  infure  a 
retreat  and  protect  efcorts  of  provifion  which  muft  follow  for  future 
fupport.  Thus  an  accident  in  either  cafe  would  involve  the  defeat 
of  the  whole  projeiSf  ;  and  the  cataftrophe  might  be  attended  with 
the  moft  unhappy  confequences  to  America. 

'  The  plan  propofed  appears  to  me  not  only  too  extenfive  and 
beyond  our  abilities,  but  too  complex.  To  fucceed,  it  requires 
fuch  a  fortunate  co-incidence  of  circumftances  as  could  hardly  be 
hoped,  and  cannot  be  relied  on  ; — the  departure  of  the  enemy 
from  thefe  ftjtes,  without  uhich  we  cannot  furnifli  the  liipulated 
force,  or  fupplies  to  maintain  them, — Inch  a  want  of  power  or 
want  of  forelight  ia  the  encmv  as  will  oblirre  them  to  ueijlect  the 
reinforcement  of  Halifax  and  of  Canl^i  i,  and  prevent  tliem,  how- 
ever conveniently  flfuatcd,  from  difputing  the  pallage  of  the  four 
fliips  of  the  line  and  four  frin;atcs  up  the  river  Sr.iut  Laurence,  or 
attempting  thtir  Ucftrusftion  aftersvurds, — fuch  :i  combination  of  fa- 
vorable 
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rorable  incidents  as  will  enable  feveral  bodies  afling  feparatcly 
and  independently  by  fea  and  land,  and  from  different  countries,  to' 
conform  to  times  and  periods  fo  as  to  infure  a  co-operation  ; — thefc 
and  many  other  circumftances  muft  confpire,  to  give  fuccefs  to  the 
enterprife. 

*  Congrefs,  I  am  perfuaded,  had  powerful  reafons  for  fixing  the 
convoy  at  the  number  thev  have :  and  their  fuperior  information  re- 
fpefting  the  affairs  of  Europe  at  thi-.  jupcfture  enables  them  to  judge 
much  better  than  I  can  pretend  to  do,  of  iis  fufEciency.  But,  from 
the  imperfect  view  I  have  of  the  matter,  I  have  been  led,  in  con- 
fidering  the  fubjeft,  to  look  upon  it  as  infufficient.  From  the  gene- 
ral tenor  of  intelligence,  the  Englifli  out-number  the  French  in  the 
channel  :  in  America,  both  on  the  continent  and  in  the  iflands,  they 
are  greatly  fuperior.  If  the  la^  Toulon  fleet  is  employed  in  thtf 
Mediterranean,  the  French  may  have  the  fuperiority  there :  but, 
uf)on  the  whole,  the  balance  of  naval  force  feems  hitherto  to 
be  on  the  fide  of  the  Englifli.  If  we  add  to  this  that  the  num-' 
ber  of  fhips  of  war  in  the  French  ports,  built  or  building,  bears 
no  comparifon  to  the  number  in  the  Englifli  ports, — and  that 
Britain,  notwithftanding  the  diminution  flie  has  fuffered,  is  ftill  a 
kingdom  of  great  maritime  refources, — we  (hall  be  difpofed  to 
conclude  that  the  preponderance  is  too  likely  to  continue  where  it 
is.  The  interpofition  of  Spain  indeed  would  make  a  very  inter- 
efling  change :  but  her  backwardnefs  heretofore  feems  to  be  an  ar- 
gument that  file  is  with-held  from  interfering  by  fome  weighty  poli- 
tical motives  ;  and  how  long  thefe  may  continue  to  reftrain  her,  is 
a  queftion  I  am  unqualified  to  determine. 

'  Befides  thefe  general  objeftions  to  the  plan  which  have  been 
ibted,  there  appear  to  me  to  be  fome  particular  ones   which  I 
.  ftiall  take  the  liberty  to  point  out. 

*  In  the  firft  place  I  obferve  there  are  to  be  five  thoufand  militia 
employed  in  the  two  expeditions  again  Detroit  and  Niagara. — The 
drawing  into  fervice  fo  large  a  number  compofed  chiefly  of  huf- 
bandmen,  in  addition  to  what  may  be  found  neceffary  for  other 
exigencies  on  the  coafl  at  fo  interefling  a  feafon  of  the  year,  will 
certainly  be  very  injurious  to  the  culture  of  our  lands,  and  mufl 
tend  to  add  to  the  deficiency  of  fupplies.  But  this,  though  not  to 
be  overlooked,  is  not  the  principal  objeclion. — In  the  expedition 
a^^ainft  Detroit,  militia  perhaps  may  anfwer,  as  it  is  not  a  poft  of 
very  great  ftrength,  and  may  poflibly  be  abandoned  on  or  in  a  little 
time  after  the  approach  of  a  force  that  cannot  be  oppofed  in  the 
field,  and  the  garrifon  proceed  to  reinforce  that  of  Niagara.  But 
even  here  troops  of  another  kind  would  be  far  preferable.  How- 
ever, the  cafe  will  be  very  different  with  refpe£l:  to  this  laft  : — it 
is,  as  I  have  before  mentioned,  one  of  the  ftrongeft  fortreffes  of 
America,  and  demands  for  its  reduiflioii  the  very  befl  of  troops. 
Militia  have  neither  patience  nor  perfeverance  for  a  fiege.     This 

has 
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has  been  demonftrated  by  all  the  experience  we  have  had.  An  at- 
tempt to  cam'  on  one  which  fliould  materially  depend  on  them 
would  be  liable  to  be  fniflrated  by  their  inconftancy  in  the  moft 
critical  moments. — Agreeable  to  the  plan  under  confideration,  three 
thoufand  five  hundrcxl  out  of  five  thoufand  fix  hundred  are  to  be 
militia. 

*  It  is  a  part  of  the  plan  that  the  troops  fent  againft  Detroit, 
whether  fuccefsful  or  not,  are  to  form  a  jundlion  with  thofe  at 
Niagara.  It  appears  to  me  on  the  contrary,  that  the  expedition 
againft  Detroit,  under  the  prefent  arrangement,  muft  ftand  on  ite 
own  bottom,  and  have  no  other  objeft  than  the  reducing  that 
place  aild  deilrnying  the  adjacent  Indian  fettlements.  Lake  Erie 
is  certainly  occupied  by  two  armed  vefTcls  of  fixteen  and  eighteen 
gups,  and,  it  is  faid,  by  five  or  fix  others  of  fmaller  Cze,  having 
two,  three,  or  four  guns  each,  which,  while  the  enemy  hold 
Niagara,  will  prevent  the  communication  of  our  troops  by  way  of 
the  lake, — to  fay  nothing  of  the  want  of  batteaux  for  tranfporta- 
tion.  A  communication  by  land  muft  be  performed  through  an 
extent  of  more  than  four  hundred  miies,  and  a  great  part  of  this  at 
leafl:  under  many  difadvanta^es  of  route,  and  throusih  tribes  of 
hoftile  Indians. 

'  My  knowledge  of  the  country  is  not  fuflliciently  accurate  to 
enable  me  to  difcover  the  reafons  which  determined  Congrefs  to 
divide  the  force  deftined  againft  Niagara,  and  to  appoint  the  march 
of  one  body  from  Onongunga  to  that  place.  It  feems  to  me  how- 
ever that  this  difpofition  might  be  fubjecl  to  one  great  inconveni- 
ence, which  is,  that,  if  each  column  be  not  fuperior  to  the  whole 
coIle«flive  force  of  the  enemy,  they  rifk  being  beaten  feparately  and 
fucceflively,  befides  the  trouble  and  expenfe  of  preparing  as  it 
were  for  two  expeditions  inftead  of  one, — of  opening  two  roads 
inftead  of  one, — and  the  uncertainty  of  a  co-operation  (if  no 
difafter  (hould  happen  to  either)  at  the  moment  when  it  might  be 
neceflary.  The  inquiries  I  have  as  yet  had  it  in  my  power  to  make 
are  oppofed  to  the  pra6\icabllity  of  conveying  cannon  in  the  route 
fi-om  Ononguaga  to  Niagara,  or  at  leaft  place  it  as  a  point  infi- 
nitely doubtful  :  and,  without  cannon,  nothing  can  be  effeiflcd 
againft  that  p)oft.  Upon  the  whole,  the  great  matter  eifential  to 
fuccefs  againft  Niagara  is  to  fubdue  the  enemy's  force  on  lakes  Erie 
and  Ontario,  particularly  the  latter.  This  once  done,  and  the 
garrifon  by  that  means  cut  oft"  from  its  fupplies,  the  fort  will  be 
likely  to  fall  an  cafy  prey.  Here  our  eft'orts  ftiould  be  dirtfted  : 
^lor  do  I  at  prefent  perceive  the  purpofes  to  be  anfwered  by  the 
body  going  from  Ononguaga,  unlefs  the  devaftation  of  the  in- 
termediate Indian  villages  be  the  objeft, — which  perhaps  may 
not  be  equal  to  the  rifk,  labor,  and  expenfe,  and  the  more  fo  as 
they  would  fall  of  courfe  if  we  fnould  fucccoi  in  the  general  ope- 
ration. 

»Th« 
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*  The  cantoning  five  thoufand  troops  this  winter  on  Con- 
neciicut-river,  under  our  prefent  profpefts,  will,  in  my  opinion,  be 
iir.prafticable,  and,  in  any  cafe,  iinadvifable. — When  I  had  the 
honor  of  writing  to  Congrefs  in  September  laft  on  the  fubjt ft  of  a 
winter  campaign  into  Canada,  I  had  been  led  by  colonel  Bailey,  and 
other  gentlemen  acquainted  with  the  country,  to  expeft  that  very 
conGderable  magazines  of  provifions  might  be  laid  up  on  the  up- 
per parts  of  that  river.  But  it  appears  on  experiment  that  their 
zeal  for  the  expedition  made  them  too  fanguine  in  the  matter.  The 
purchafes  fail  far,  very  far  fliort  of  what  was  expecled.  The  dif- 
ficulties of  tranfportation,  as  reprefented  by  the  quarter -mafters  and 
commifTaries,  fupported  by  fp.fts  that  fpeak  for  themfeves,  are  fo 
great  and  complicated  that  I  fliould  have  no  hope  of  being  able, 
from  remote  parts  of  the  continent,  to  throw  in  the  quantity  re- 
quifite  for  fubfifting  thefe  troops  cKaring  the  winter,  and  at  the 
lame  time  of  forming  the  magazines  which  would  be  neceflary  to 
profecute  the  expedition  in  fpring.  We  may  be  endeavoring  to 
form  the  magazines  :  but  the  troops  cannot  be  dl  the  fpot  this 
winter;  otherwife  they  will  exhauft  the  provifion  as  fall  as  it  can  be 
coUefted. — The  fame  objection  applies  to  the  ftationing  troops  on 
the  Mohawk-river. 

'  In  effimating  our  force  for  the  next  campaign,  it  is  to  be  con- 
fidered  that  upwards  of  four  thoufand  of  the  prefent  army  will 
liave  completed  their  term  of  fervice  by  the  laft  of  iMay  next,  and 
that  a  great  proportion  of  the  remainder  will  have  done  the  fame 
about  the  ciofc  of  the  enfuing  fall,  unlefs  they  can  be  induced  to 
r^-engage, — of  which  the  ill  fuccefs  of  our  prefent  exertions  to  en- 
lift  thofe  whofe  engagements  are  about  to  expire  affords  but  an  un- 
favorable profpeft.  "  This  and  the  general  temper  of  the  officers, 
diflatisfied  much  with  their  fituation,  will  fuggeft  a  ftrong  argument 
againft  the  extenfive  projefls  in  contemplation. 

'  In  whatever  point  of  hght  the  fubjeft  is  placed,  our  ability  to 
perform  our  part  of  the  contract  appears  to  me  infinitely  too  doubt- 
ful and  precarious  to  juftify  the  undertaking.  A  failure,  as  I 
have  already  obferved,  would  involve  confequences  too  delicate 
and  difag-reeable  to  be  hazarded.  But,  at  the  fame  time  that  mv 
judgment  is  againft  this,  I  am  clearly  of  opinion  that  we  fliould 
attempt  every  thing  that  our  circumftances  will  permit  :  but,  as 
the  extent  of  our  power  muft  be  regulated  by  many  poffible  events, 
I  would  wiih  to  hold  ourfelves  free  to  aft  according  to  either  pofii- 
bility,  and  3s  a  ck^rer  view  of  our  future  refources  may  autho- 
rife.' — If  the  enemy  entirely  leave  thefe  ftates,  it  wiil  produce  a 
vaft  change  in  our  affairs  ;  and  new  profpefts  may  open,  of 
which  we  can  at  prefent  have  but  a  very  imperfefl  idea.  It  would 
be  a  great  fiep  towards  raifing  the  value  of  our  money,  which 
would  give  a  new  fpring  to  our  military  operations. — We  may 
be  able  to  undertake  much  more  than  we  can  now  fcreiee. 
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•  If  the  enemy  attempt  to  keep  ports  in  thefe  ftate?,  a  primary 
objeft  will  be  to  expel  them,  if  in  our  power: — if  not^  we  mult 
make  proper  provifion  to  bar  their  depredations,  and  mull  turn 
our  attention  to  the  fecurity  of  our  frontiers,  by  purfuing;  fuch 
meafures  as  fliall  be  within  the  reach  of  our  abilities. — Thoiij^ih 
we  mav  not  be  able  to  launch  into  fo  wide  a  field  as  wc  could  wifti, 
fomething  upon  a  more  partial  fcale  may  be  enterprifed.  Detroit 
and  Niagara  may  perhaps  be  reduced,  though  Canada  may  not  be 
an  acceflion  to  the  confederacy.  —  With  a  view  to  what  is  pollible, 
preparations  may  be  going  on,  and  we  can  make  fuch  an  applica- 
tion of  them  as  we  fliall  find  pradlicablc'     p.  355. 

Upon  the  whole,  few  works  of  recent  date  have  appeared, 
more  generally  intercfting  than  the  prefent.  If  an  improve- 
ment might  be  fuggciled,  we  fhould  rather  wifh  that  the  edi- 
tor had  publilhed  feledl  letters  and  extracts ;  on  which  plan 
two  other  volumes  might  complete  the  work 

From  the  laft  extraft  it  appears  how  little  qualified  men 
are  to  decide  on  important  affairs,  without  weighing  all  the 
circumftances.  A  popular  clamour  has  arifen  in  America 
againll  Waftiington,  for  making  feme  facrlfices  (at  leall  {o 
cileemed),  in  order  to  preferve  the  bleflings  of  peace,  fo  ne- 
celTary  to  a  new  government. 

His  opponents  fay,  that,  fetting  gratitude  to  France  afide, 
(for  gratitude  is  not  a  political  virtue)  the  interefts  of  America 
have  been  fo  compromifed,  her  dignity  fo  degraded,  an  im- 
portant opportunity  fo  irrecoverably  loft,  that  nothing  can  ac- 
count for  the  tran faction,  except  Englifli  gold.  The  cabinet 
of  London  had,  in  the  firft  fiufti  of  fuccefs  againll  France, 
evinced  fuch  hoftile  defigns  againft  America,  that  there  is 
little  room  to  doubt  that  the  fall  of  French  freedom  would 
have  been  accompanied  with  that  of  American  commerce. 
In  courfe  no  favour  could  be  expeifted  by  us  on  a  change  of 
fortune.  Yet  America  might  Infallibly,  by  a  little  perfeverance, 
have  confotidated  her  dominion  by  the  acqulfition  of  the  tory 
colony  of  Canada,  and  might  have  opened  a  free  commerce  to 
the  Weil  Indies.  She  might  have  evinced  the  dignity  of  a 
great  Hate,  inflead  of  the  commercial  compromifc  of  depen- 
dency. 

Notwlthftandlng  the  eminent  virtues  of  Waflnngton, — the 
very  preiidency  of  a  military  man  over  a  free  nation  we  ap- 
plaud not:  and  Englifh  treafure  has  been  fo  often  employed  for 
the  purpofe  of  intrigue  in  other  countries,  that  we  do  not  won- 
der at  the  fufpicion.  Yet  much  may  be  faid  in  defence  of  pa- 
cific meafures,  and  of  that  moderation  which  can  alone  fecure 
ihem,  though,  to  the  unjudging  eye,  it  appears  waiit  of 
fpirit.  Such  is  the  commercial  fubjetlion  of  America  to  this 
7  country, 
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country, — £b  unfettled  the  form  of  government  and  the  credit 
of  France, — that  pofterity  may  perhaps  highly  applaud  the 
wifdom  of  Wafhington,  even  on  this  occaiion,  which  ha§ 
given  fucli  a  (hock  to  his  popularity. 


^he  Life  of  Hubert :  a  Narrative^  Dcfcr'iptive^  and  JD'tdaSilc 
Poem.  Book  the  Firji.  [Twelve  others  are  defigned  to  com- 
plete the  Work.~\  "To  which  are  addedy  fome  Original  and 
Tranflatcd  Poems.  By  the  Rev.  Thomas  Coky  LL.  B.  Vicar 
cf  Duhcrtony  In  the  County  of  Somerfett  ^vo.  5^.  Boards. 
Law.     I795« 


W 


E  know  not  how  we  can  give  a  better  account  of  the  plan 
of  this  work  than  in  the  words  of  the  author. — 

*  The  MTcrk  projected  by  the  author  of  the  following  poem  is  (o 
comprehenfive  as  to  include  a  great  diverfity  of  fubj efts  that  cannot 
fail,  more  or  lefs,  to  fuit  the  tafte,  and  interefl  the  feelings,  of  every 
reader :  he  is  perfviaded,  therefore,  that  nothing  but  a  defective  ex- 
ecution of  it  would  prevent  its  being  received  with  general  appro- 
bation.'    p.  I. 


'  He  is  induced  to  try  the  opinion  of  the  public,  on  this  his  firfi; 
timid  outfet,  before  he  ventures  to  proceed  any  farther  in  (o  ardu- 
ous an  undertaking.  And  to  convince  the  reader  that  it  is  not  im- 
properly reprefented  as  arduous,  it  will  be  fufficient  to  enumerate  a 
few  leading  particulars  that  will  naturally  branch  off  from  the  gene- 
ral title  and  fubjeut  of  the  poem. — The  chief  puerile  diver fions 
through  the  four  feafons  of  the  year,  thofe  of  the  Spring  alone  hav- 
ing been  already  defcribed  in  the  firfi:  book,  accompanied  with  va- 
rious domefiic  incidents.  Firft  departure  from  home,  and  intro- 
duftion  to  a  fchool  in  the  neighbourhood:  reprefentation  of  fcenes 
and  events  moft  remarkable  during  a  i^w  years  refidence  there. 
Removal  to  Eton  ;  with  obfervations  on  the  experienced  advantages 
and  defecfta  of  private  and  public  feminaries.  Admittance  at  the 
luiivciiity  r  academical  ufages,  fome  approved  of,  and  others 
thought  exceptionable ;  public  lectures  and  difputations  ;  fludious 
purfuits,  in  private,  on  the  fubjefts  of  abilraft  mathematical 
fcience,  metaphyfical  theories,  natural  phiiofophy,  and  polite  lite- 
ra'ure.  Prudence  and  indifcretion  in  the  choice  of  aflbciates,  and 
forming  earlv  connections  of  Intimacy  and  fnendfliip.  Preferment; 
fettlement  in  life;  marriage;  'children,  as  objects  of  perpetual 
aiixiety,  and  endearment,  in  a  ftate  of  infancy ;  ficknefs,  recovery 
ot  health  ;  journeying.  Rural  retircijent,  with  its  appropriate  fo- 
cieiy  and  fporls.  Refidence  in  the  nietropolis,  with  its  charader- 
iftic  manners,  moft  fatliionable  amufements,  and  modes  of  diiiipa- 

tion. 
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tlon.  Some  epifodical  adventures  both  of  a  ferious,  and  ludicrous 
nature,  occafionally  introduced  :  and  a  conclufion,  with  luitablp 
and  fummary  refledions  on  the  whole.'     v.  i. 

TJie  writer  lias  taken  a  wide  field. — In  a  narrative  and  dl- 
dailic  poem,  it  is  perliaps  difficult  to  keep  up  the  poetical 
fpirit,  or,  to  adopt  our  author's  words,  to  emulate  thofe — 

*  Who,  or  in  Etiglifh,  or  in  Roman  verfe, 
Moft  happily  defcriptive,  fniootb,  and  chafte, 
At  once  have  dignify 'd  the  pettiefl:  themes, 

And  much  incrcas'd  their  own  eftabiilli'd  fame.'  p.  34. 

We  confefs  ourfelves  among  the  number  of  tlie  critics  de» 
fcribed  in  the  following  lines — 

*  Some  folks  indeed,  of  fmall  difcerning, 
Talk  of  the  helps  of  fkill  and  learning, 
And  think  no  poem  can  be  taking, 
Unlefs  it  coft  much  time  in  making : 
With  care  projecting  ev'ry  part, 

Bv  critic  rules  of  needlefs  art : 

Phnnlng,  like  builders  of  a  feat, 

A  fcheme  to  make  the  whole  complete  : 

As  if  the  parts  would  fall  afunder. 

Without  fome  good  foundation  under.'   p.  40. 

Nor  do  we  conceive,  that — 

*  No  matter  what  the  Mufe  engages, 
Enough  that  fomething  fills  the  pages: 
For  verfe  is  verfe,  let  it  confift 

Of  cocks  and  bulls,  or  what  it  vvifi.'    p.  38. 

Neither — 

*  And  that  to  fome,  nor  art,  nor  pains, 
Are  needful  to  compofe  good  ftrains.'  p.  48. 

We  mufl  alfo  differ  from  Mr.  Cole,  when  he  aflerts,  that — 

*  Mere  defcription  indeed,  of  which  this  poem  chiefly  confifrs, 
mufl,  from  its  very  nature,  be  entirely  confined  to  the  real  appear- 
ance of  its  objecft,  and  is  incapable  of  admitting  much  embellilh- 
ment  either  from  novel  fentiment  or  fanciful  allufion.'   p.  32. 

We  have  had  fome  illuftrious  inftances  to  the  contrary :  and 
however — 

'  True  beauty  ne'er  can  alk,  or  need  the  aid 
Of  falfe  alluring  aits, '    p.  31. 

thofe   beauties   fiiould   be   of  a    diftinguiflied  and    acknow- 
ledged nature.     Whether  the  following  defcriptions  are  en- 
titled 
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titled  to  rank  among  that  clafs,  we  leave  with  the  judgment' 
of  our  reader — 

'  To  gain  the  meed  of  honorary  pence, 
"Which  our  good  mother's  bounty  had  engag'd 
To  grant  to  him  that  firft,  with  lucky  glance, 
Should  fpy  the  ftolen  neft  of  Guinea-fowl, 
Turkey,  or  pea-hen  ;  who,  by  nature  wild, 
Domefticate  but  ill,  however  tame.'  p.  14. 


*  Our  ef.ger  eves  foon  catch  the  obvious  nefts 
Of  chaffinch  and  of  goldfinch;  both  alike 
In  outward  form  ;  both  braided  with  gray  mofs, 
Completely  round  and  compact ;  but  the  firft 
Moft  neady  lin'd  throughout  with  hair  of  cow, 
The  other  bedded  foft  with  thiftle's  down.'  p.  h 


-Nor  (hall  we  fliun 


Briefly  to  ling,  with- what  great  fkill  and  care. 
From  comfry  blofibms  we  felefted  thofe 
Of  beft-match'd  tubes,  and  ripefl  bead-like  feeds 
From  creeping  mallow,  in  whofe  flow'ry  cells, 
Repfete  with  honey'd  meal,  the  bee  delights 
Tofprawl  well  powder'd. '    p.  n. 


*  We  boys  now  feel  an  impulfe  to  defert 

Our  frock-clad  mates,  and  leaving  to  their  choice. 

Unmeet  for  ours,  how  beft  to  deck  their  dolls 

With  female  gear;  rove  boldly,  at  our  will, 

O'er  the  farm  yard,  and  each  adjacent  field.'  p.  la. 


■  And  now,  at  length,  content 


With  ample  booty,  and  fatigu'd  with  toil, 

We  homeward  bend  our  fad  relv.ftant  courfe, 

With  ling'ring  ftep,  and  apprehenfions  juft 

Of  finding  no  reception  we  (hould  like. 

But  fmall  v/ns  our  much-dreaded  punifhment 

For  joys  fo  great ;  repeated  queftions  quick 

About  our  abfence,  much  too  quick  to  gain 

Immediate  anfwer,  or  confeaion  metk 

That  confeious  guilt  would  m.ake ;  hai-fh  reprimands  % 

"With  menaces  fevere*;  fliould  we  again 

iJare  like  offence  ;  an  angry  collar-ftiake; 

A  fmart-flapp'd  check  ;  and  mandate  to  depart 

Immjediately,  and  fupperlefs,  to  bed.'  p.  24, 

The  author's  philofophy,  refpeaing  the  prefervation  of  the 
cuckoo,  is,  v.e  believe,  obfolete — 

*  The 
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*  The  cuckoo  race,  whofe  lofs  might  (Irike  a  lirvk 
From  Nature's  chain,  and  difconnecft  the  whole.'  r.  l6. 

Notwlthflandlng  the  authority  of  Mr.  Pope's  charming 
poem,  naturalifls  inform  us,  that  many  fpecies  of  animals 
have  difappeared,  and,  from  the  mod  accurate  inquiries  and 
obfervations,  arc  believed  to  have  become  extincl. 


A  Trcatije  of  the  Law  of  Partnerjhip.  By  fVilliaw  PP^usfon^ 
of  Lincoln' s-Itvit  Efq.  Svo.  Js.bJ.  Boards.  Butterworth. 
»794- 

* 

'T'HE  author  of  this  Tfeatife  has,  in  his  Introdudion,  given 
'■■      the   following  hiflorical  deduction   of    tht  origin    and 
progreffive  advancement  of  copartnerlhip  engagements  in  this 
country — 

*  It  is  difficult  (fays  he)  to  fix  the  precife  time  when  commercial 
dealings  by  the  intervention  of  money  firfr  began  in  the  world ;  or 
to  trace  with  much  accuracy  the  feveral  ftages  of  commercial 
credit  to  its  prefent  height  in  this  country. 

The  excIiL'nge  of  goods  preceded  the  commencement  of  mer- 
chandize by  the  ufe  of  any  common  meafure  of  vafLe.  The  firft 
moveable  property  ufed  for  fuch  common  meafure,  to  eftim.ate 
and  afcertain  the  price  o(^ other  things,  feems  to  have  conGfted  in 
cattle  ;  hence  the  wealth  of  perfons  vvas  defcribed  by  the  fize  of 
their  herds  and  flocks.  Thus  alio  in  Homer  :he  arinour  of  Glaacus 
and  Dion.ede  are  valued,  one  at  an  luuidred  oxen,  and  the  other  at 
nine.  Whether  we  underftand  his  meaning  literally,  or  only  as  a 
mode  of  defcribing  the  vahie  by  a  comparifon  of  price,  the  allufion 
comes  to  the  fame  point;  and  with  the  like  allufion  money,  and 
indeed  every  fpecies  of  eftate  and  property  was  among  the  Romans 
named  Pecunia,  from  Ptcus. 

'  The  ufe  of  metals,  as  the  moft  convenient  ftandard  of  com- 
mon value,  or  price  to  be  paid  upon  the  transfer  of  property,  is  of 
very  ancient  date.  We  trace  it  back  in  facred  hiftory  to  the  days 
of  the  patriarch  Abraliam  :  in  profane  hiftory  we  find  it  under 
Midas,  and  alfo  under  Janus  who  was  the  moft  ancient  of  the 
gods  in  Italy. 

*  And  according  to  heathen  mvthology  Mercury  was  the  God 
of  merchandize. 

'  Thus  Julius  Caefar  informs  us  that  the  ancient  Gauls  attribut- 
ed the  'nvention  of  commerce  to  him.  He  is  faid  to  have  his 
name  a  /uerclbn:  ;  ejl  enim  mercatorum  ileus,  prarfiqiie  lucro. 

*  In  this  country  merchandize  and  commerce  have  been  largely 
and  liberally  proteAcd  ;  And,  although  the  ancient  municipal 
laws  of  ilie  realm  feem  to  have  been  formed  without  any  view  to 

CaiT.  Rfcv.  Vci.   yi\l.  Fibruwy^  ijgO.  O  the 
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the  prefent  exifting  ftate  of  oxir  extended  commerce ;  yef  many  po- 
.firive  inftitiuions  have  been  introduced,  and  at  different  periods  in- 
grafted into  our  laws  for  the  benefit  of  trade  both  foreign  and  do- 
meftic.  Thefe  inftitutions  have  been  gradually  combined  with 
thofe  of  other  countries  and  matured  into  a  fyftem,  called  the 
Law  INIerchakt,  which  is  a  code  of  ufages  and  cuftoms  found- 
ed on  the  bafis  of  mutual  juftice,  and  univerfally  adhered  to  by  the 
Brjtifli  merchant. 

'  The  law  merchant  is  noticed  and  recognized  both  in  our  own 
common  and  fratute  law  ;  and  in  many  inftances  has  its  own  pe- 
culiar efrect  in  queftions  between  merchants,  much  of  its  advan- 
tage refuking  from  the  univerfality  of  its  adoption.  Indeed,  chiefly 
the  Britifh  merchant,  but  with  him,  and  for  his  benefit,  alien  mer- 
chants, belonging  to  countries  in  friendfliip  with  our  own,  may  be 
confidered  as  the  particular  favourites  of  the  Britilh  law,  from 
times  of  high  antiquity  down  to  the  prefent.  And  it  is  now  uni- 
verfally agreed  that  commerce,  advanced  as  it  is,  to  a  degree  of 
height  not  aimed  at  by  any  of  the  traders  of  antiquity,  is  a  fubjeft 
worthy  to  employ  the  attention  of  philofophers,  llatefmen,  and 
lawyers,  as  well  as  the  induftry  and  enterprize  of  merchants. 
.  '  It  is  true,  that  prior  to  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. -the  com- 
merce of  England  was  at  a  lovv'  ebb.  In  his  time  it  greatly  in« 
creafed ;  but  our  anceftors  remained  comparatively  ignorant  of 
commercial  affairs  till  they  began  to  affume  a  degree  of  form  and 
regularity,  about  the  m.iddle  of  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  whole 
proteftion  and  encouragement  animated  her  fubjecfls,  to  the  forma- 
tion of  different  trading  companies,  and  the  eftablifhment  of  divers 
manufa<5lcries  in  her  capital.  At  this  period  the  genius  of  trade 
began  to  fpread,  and  the  true  ule  of  Partnership  was  difcover- 
ed  ;  fince  a  hich  time,  our  commerce,  whilft  continually  enrich- 
ing this  country,  hath  contribr.ted  to  make  us  free,  and  that  free- 
dom, which  is  the  boaft  and  glory  of  Engliflimen,  hath  in  its 
turn  grreatlv  extended  our  commerce. 

*  Ic  would  be  going  far  beyond  the  limits  here  propofed,  to  eri- 
ter  upon  the  difcuffion  of  any  branch  of  tiie  complicated  and  im- 
portant queftion,  how  far  chartered  companies  are  ufeful  or  injuri- 
ous to  commerce.  It  is  fufficient,  that  private  voluntary  partner- 
fliips  \w  trade,  are  generally  thought  beneficial  to  commerce,  by  the 
merchants  oi  England,  Great  benefits  arife  to  the  traffic  of  this 
country  from  its  commodious  lituation  for  trade  and  commerce 
with  all  mankind,  and  from  other  local  fuperiorities  ;  but  the  beit 
advantages  could  not  always  be  made  of  thefe  without  fellowfliip, 
and  partnerfhip  concerns,  which  increafe  the  merchant's  credit, 
give  energy  to  every  undertaKing,  and  afford  additionfil  counfel  ; 
whereby  the  Britifli  merchants  have  rendered  their  profeffion,  not 
only  in  a  high  degree  beneficial  to  the  Hate,  but  moll  honorable  and 
profitable'  to  themlelves. 

'■  Under 
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*  Under  fuch  circumllances  it  appears  fomcwhat  lingular  that 
this  branch  of  mercantile  and  legal  fcience  fliould  never  have  been 
treated  by  any  Englifh  writer  in  a  fyftematic  form,  and  that  evea 
the  rules  of  authority  and  practice  (bould  remain  fcittercd  in  the 
works  of  general  writers,  and  reporters,  without  any  attempt  hav- 
ing been  made  to  colle<it  them  prior  to  this  elfay.'     r.  vii. 

That  this  very  important  fubjeft  has  never  yet  been  di- 
rtindlly  treated  of  by  any  profemonal  writer,  i5  {tri^lly  true  ". 
and  Mr.  Watfoii  has  certainly  the  merit  cf  b<;ing  tlie  firll 
who  has  endeavoured  to  arrange  the  decifions  of  the  courts 
of  law  and  equity  on  qucftions  arifing  out  of  copartneriliip 
concerns  in  their  natural  order. 

He  does  not,  however,  feem  to  have  intended  this  treatife 
for  the  ufe  of  the  profelTion  only  ;  for  his  general  obferva- 
fions,  which  are  diverted  as  much  as  pofTibie  of  technical 
termi,  are  delivered  in  a  plain  and  familiar  ftyle,  and  contain 
much  falutary  advice  to  thofe  cither  about  to  enter  into  or 
adlually  engaged  in  fo  momentous  a  contrail. 

To  enter  into  a  particular  analyfis  of  the  work,  which  is 
divided  into  fixteen  chapters,  would  be  tedious  :  juftice  never- 
thelefs  requires  us  to  fay,  that  the  author  has  defined  the  fe- 
veral  copartnerfhip  relations,  in  the  fucceffive  order  in  which 
they  muft  naturally  arife,  with  precifion, — commencing  with 
the  inftitution,  and  ending  with  the  diffblution  by  mutual 
agreement,  effluxion  of  time,  arbitration,  bankruptcy  or 
death. 

In  addition  to  the  ufeful  information  contained  in  this 
Treatife,  the  author  has  given,  in  an  Appendix,  feveral  correct 
and  well  drawn  precedents  of  copartnerfhip  deeds ;  and  we 
have  no  doubt  of  its  proving  upon  the  whole  a  very  conveijient 
book. 

A  Tranjlatlon  of  the  New  Tejlamfnt :  by  Gilbert  fVakeJield, 
B.  A.  The  Second  Edition,  "Mith  Imfrovements.  2  f^'ols. 
Svo.  lbs.  fmall  Papetf — il,  is.  large.  Boards,  Keaifley- 
1795- 

/^N  contemplating  the  character  of  a  book  profefRng  to 
^-^  narrate  the  words  of  a  divine  revelation,  feveral  import- 
ant previous  queftions  arife  in  the  order  of  human  incjuiry, 
fuch  as  \  Are  ihefe  writings  authentic  ? — Were  the  authors  of 
iJiem  infpired  ? — and,  How  far  did  that  infpiration  extend  ? — 
What  is  the  charadler  of  that  language  in  which  thefe  writ- 
ings make  their  appearance? — what  influence  have  the  va- 
rious readings  of  thefe  books  in  giving  or  invalidating  their 
authority  r — To  what  extent  do  the  ancient  verfjons  and 
WSS.  of  the  New  Teftanient  give  a  fanftion  to  the  preftnt 

O  2  Ci>py? 
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copy  ? — and,  How  far  can  the  correfline  hand  of  conjeQural 
emendation  reftore  a  primitive  n  ading, — counteract  the  man* 
ccuvrings  of  impofture,  and  defeat  the  pious  frauds  of  inter- 
polators ? 

The'"e  queftlons,  though  of  the  utmoft  importance,  cannot 
be  fuppofed  always  to  precede  a  new  tianflation  of  an  ancient 
book,  like  the  prefent:  a  reader  mu'l  be  content  to  receive  it 
on.  its  own  pretenfions,  and  confidering  it  as  a  new  tranfla-? 
tion  of  a  volume  in  every  one's  hands,  will  only  compare 
its  merit  in  reference  to  the  old- 

This  part  has  been  already  performed,  and  we  think  with 
impartiality,  in  our  R.eview  for  July  1792,  when  Mr.  Wake- 
field's rranfiation  firit  appeared.  At  that  time  his  Rules  of 
Criticifm  were  laid  before  cur  readers ;»  fome  acrimonious 
cenfures  that  appeared  in  his  Preface,  were  noticed ;  a  co-p 
pious  extra£l  both  from  the  old  tranflatioa,  and  from  Mr. 
Wakefield's  were  laid  before  our  readers  ;  a  fhort  critique 
on  Mr.  Wakefield  was  gi'  en;  and  though  we  law  fome  rea- 
fons  to  differ  from  him,  we  law  many  for  approving  and  ad- 
miring his  tranflation. 

The  wori  which  we  then  performed,  it  will  not  be  expedl- 
ed  that  we  (hould  do  over  agiin.  The  only  thing  we  now 
propofe  is  to  mark  out  in  what  refpedls  the  fecond  edition 
differs  from  the  firft. 

In  the  £rit  place  then,  the  form  is  much  more  convenient,  to 
fay  nothing  of  the  expenfe,  which  is  very  confiderably  dimi- 
niihed :  three  volumes  are  comprelTed  into  two  :  each  of  thefe 
latter  makes  an  elegant  volume  of  about  the  fize  of  tlie  firfl  vo- 
lume of  the  laft  edition.  The  reader  will  of  courfe  expedl  that 
the  prefent  edition  contains  fomething  lefs  than  the  former. 

Only  fo  much  of  Ivlr.  Wakefield's  Preface  is  retained  as  was 
defigned  to  vindicate  his  tranflation.  His  animadverlions 
on  individuals, — his  obfer\'ations  on  the  verfions, — and  his 
Rules  of  Criticifm  are  of  courfe  left  out. 

Many  pafTages  of  the  New  Teftament,  to  which  no  refer- 
ences are  made  in  the  notes  of  this  edition,  are  explained  and 
illuftrated  in  the  lafl  volume  of  the  Silva  Critica  ;  which  are 
the  more  eafiiy  fpared,  as  they  are  defigned  for  his  more 
learned  readers. 

In  this  edition  feveral  errors  are  corre£^ed,  and  a  variety  of 
pafTages  altered  ;  and  it  will,  we  think,  on  every  account,  be 
reckoned  an  improved  'edition. 

From  tlie  following  hints  the  reader  v.'ill  underftand  the 
nature  of  the  variations  in  the  prefent  edition. 

in  Mr.  Wakefkhi's  firft  edition  we  read — Matt.  1.  53.  *  Be- 
hold a  virgin, ....and  he  zv}ii  be  called  Emmanuel.* — Second 

edit'ien^  '^  Ikhold  the  rlrgin, ...--  and  they  will  call  him  Emma- 
7  •  .  .  .      •.^..  i.;     ^   naei-' 
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nuel.'  Probably,  therefore,  Mr.  WakeficM  reads  -crafSfvo; 
wichout  the  article. — The  other  phrafe  Mr.  Wakefield  julti- 
fies  in  fonie  parts  of  his  notes  as  being  the  Hebrew  idiom  ; 
we,  however,  think  citlicr  phrafe  proper  on  mere  claflical  au- 

.jjioiify- 

Mjtth.  V.  10.— rFlrft:  edition — *  Happy  are  they  that  fuf- 
ftr  ttrow^  for  righreoufnefs'  fake.'  Second  edition — *  Happy 
ihcy,  that  are  drrjin  from  place  to  placc^  &c.  a  fcnlc 
that  ol  ^i^iuyiMiwi  will  unquellionribly  bear,  tliough  as  the  word 
tiui,u<Ti  occuis  in  the  figurative  fcnfe  a  few  verles  before, 
we  fee  no  occafion  for  this  variation,  v  12.  firft  edition — 
•^.(/fowere  reviled  the  teachers,  which  were  before  you.' 
Second  edition — *  For  fo  the  teachers  before  you  were  re- 
viled ;'  ar.  evident  improvement,  lliere  are  a  few  other  va- 
riations in  this  chapter:  and  throughout  the  book  we  find 
frec^jient  alteration  in  the  tranflations  of  the  particles,  /"or,— 
aridy — yiow.  Sic.  with  evident  propriety.  A  few  verfes  that 
were  omitted  in  the  firft  edition,  Mr.  Wakefield  fees  no  rea- 
fon  tor  taking  into  the  prefent. 

FItII  edition-  Marly  v.  42.  * 'L\a\e  child.*  Second  edition, 
*  Little  i/iaid.  Ibid,  firft  edition,  '  And  the  chiid.'  Second 
edition,  '  And  the  yonnjraaTi'ei.'  In  many  places  where 
Mr.  Wakcfieki  traii dated  Teuc/rtr,  he  here  fubftitutes  iJf<7/?f; . 

Firft  cdi'. — John  i.  17.  '  But  this  favour  and  this  truth  camg 
by  Jefus  Chrift.  Second  edition — '  But  this  favour  and  this 
truth  took  place  through  JefuL,  Chrift  '  The  former  part  of  this 
difputed  chapter  iNlr.  Wakefield  reads  as  in  his  firft  edition. 
Several  variations,  however,  occur  in  different  parts  of  John. 

That  the  reader  may  form  an  eftimate  of  the  proportion 
cf  alterations  in  thefe  editions,  we  (hall  prefent  him  with  a 
few  verfes  complete  from  each  trynllation —    Rom.  viii. 

Former  Edition.  Ncv  Editi  n, 

*  (22.)  For  we  know  that  the  *  (22.)   For  we  know  that  the 

whole   creation  groaneth  and  is  whole  creation  groaneth  ar.d  is 

in  labour  imtil  now.  (23.)  Nay,  in  labour  until  now,  (23.)  2say, 

they    aifo,    who    have    received  not  only   (o,  but  we  too,   who 

the  firft-fruits  of  the  fpirit,  even  have  received  the  firft  fruits  of 

we    curfeives  groan   within    us,  the    fpirit,    even     we    ourfelvcs 

cx;;e£ting  an  adoption  of  fons  groan  within    us,   cspe^^ing  an 

for    our    redemption    from    the  adoption  of  foes  for  our  redemp- 

body,    (24.)   I'or  we  were  faved  tion  from  the  body,  (24.)     For 

under  this  hope:   but  hope,  that  under  this  hope  were  we  laved  :. 

lit  attained,  is  not  hope  :  for  how  but  hope,  that  is  attained,  is  not 

can  a  man   hope  for  what  he  hope  ;  for  how  can  a  man  hope, 

hath   attained?    (25.)    So   tlieii,  forwhat  he  h^th  attained  r  (25)  So 

cjj  we  can  hope  onlji  for  what  we  then,  as  we  c«a  hope  wlj  for  what 
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have  not  attained,  let  us  wait 
with  patience.  (26.)  And  this 
fpirit  likewife  helpeth  our  in- 
firmities ;  for  we  know  not  as 
we  ought,  what  to  pray  for  ;  but 
the  fpirit  intercedeth  for  us  with 
fecret  groans.  (27.)  And  he, 
who  fearcheth  the  hearts,  know- 
eth  what  the  mind  of  the  fpirit 
is^  thai  it  maketh  interceffion 
for  the  faints,  according  to  the 
tvill  of  God  ;  and  we  know  that 
it  workvth  in  all  things  for  good 
with  fuch  as  love  God,  who 
have  been  called  according  to 
his  purpofe.  For  whom  he  fore- 
knew, he  alfo  foreordained  to 
conform  to  the  image  of  his 
fon,  that  this  fon  might  be  a 
firft-born  of  many  brethren. 
(30.)  And  whom  he  foreor- 
dained, thofe  he  alfo  called ;  and 
whom  he  called,  thofe  he  alfo 
pardoned  ;  and  whom  he  pardon- 
ed, thefe  he  alfo  glorified. 


<  (31.)  What  fliall  we  fay 
then  to  thefe  things?  If  God 
In:  for  us,  who  is  againft  us  ? 
(32.)  He,  who  fpared  not  his 
own  fon,  but  gave  him  up  for 
us  all ;  how,  will  he  not  alfo 
with  him  freely  give  us  all 
things?  (35,)  Shall  any  one 
brng  an  accufation  againfl  the 
chofen  of  God  ?  God  -j^ill  ac- 
quit ihoK,  (34.)  Shall  any 
condemn  them  f  Chrifl  hath 
died  for  us^  or  rather  hath  been 
raifed  acain  :  he  is  alfo  at  the 
right-hand  of  God  ;  he  mana- 
geth  our  concerns  for  us  (55.) 
Who  fliall  feparate  us  from  the 
love  of  Chrill?  S/'^ll  tribula- 
tion, or  imprifortinent,  or^ron^- 
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we  have  not  attained,  let  us  wait 
with  patience.  (26.)  And  ac- 
cordingly this  fpirit  likewife 
helpetk  our  infirmities;  for  we 
know  not  as  we  ought,  what 
to  pray  for;  but  the  fpirit  in- 
tercedeth for  us  with  fecret 
groans.  (27.)  Now  he,  who 
fearcheth  the  hearts  of  meity 
knovveth  what  the  mind  of  the 
fpirit  /j,  that  it  maketh  inter- 
ceffion for  the  faints,  accord- 
ing to  the  will  of  God  :  (28.) 
and  we  know  that  it  worketh  in 
all  things  for  good  with  fuch  as 
love  God  ;  fuch  as  have  been 
called  according  to  his  purpofe. 
(29.)  For  thofe  whom  he  fore- 
knew, he  alfo  foreordained  to 
conform  to  the  image  of  his  fon  ; 
that  this  fon  might  be  a  firft-born 
of  many  brethren.  (30.)  Now, 
whom  he  foreordained,  thofe  he 
alio  called;  and,  whom  he  call- 
ed, thofe  he  alfo  pardoned  ;  and, 
whom  he  pardoned,  thofe  he 
alfo  glorified. 

'  (31.)  What  fhall  we  fay 
then  to  thefe  things  ?  If  God 
^e  for  us,  who  f:all  be  agajnfl 
us?  (32.)  He,  who  fpared  not 
his  own  fon,  but  gave  him  up 
for  us  ail ;  how,  will  he  not  alfo 
with  him  freely  give  us  all 
things?  (33,)  Shall  any  one 
bring  an  accufation  againft  the 
chofen  of  God?  God  -li-;//  ac- 
quit them.  (34.)  Shall  any  con- 
demn his  chofen  ?  Chrift  hath 
died  for  us^  or  rather  hath  been 
raifed  again  :  he  is  alfo  at  the 
right-hand  of  Gcd  ;  he  mana- 
geth  our  concerns  for  us.  (35) 
Who  fliall  ftparate  us  from  the 
love  of  Chrifl  ?  Shall  tribul:^- 
tion,  or  impriibnment,cr  wrong- 
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fill  ufage,  or  famine,  or  naked-  ful  ufage,  or  fanMrve,  or  naked- 
nefs,  or  danger,   or  the  I'word  ?  ncft,   or  danger,  or  the  fword  ? 
{as  it  is   written,  (36.)  Fur  thy  (as  it  is   written,  (36.)   For  thy 
fake   are   -we  kiUeJ  all   the  Jay  fake  are  ive  killed    all   the   day 
long  :  "zve  are  accounted  as  Jhecp  long  ;  tve  are  accounted  as  Jherp 
for  the f! aught er.)  (37.)   Nav,  in  for    the  flaughter.)   (t,";.)    Nay, 
all    thefe   things   we    are    more  in  all  thefe  things  we  are  more 
than   conquerors    thi-ough    him,  than   conquerors   through    him, 
who  Joved  us.   (38.)   For  I  am  who  loved  us.  (38.)   For  I  am 
perfuadcd,    that    neither   death,  perfuaded,    that    neither    death, 
nor  life,  nor  angels,  nor  princi-  nor  life,  nor  angels,  nor  princi- 
palities, nor  powers,  nor  things  paiities,  nor  powers,  nor  things 
prefent,     nor    things    to    come,  prefent,    nor    things    to    come, 
fjg.)    nor   heighth,    nor    depth,  (39.)    nor   heighth,  nor    depth, 
nor  any  other  creature,  will  be  nor  any  other  creature,  will  be 
able  to  feparate  us  from  the  love  able  to  feparate  us  from  the  love 
of   God    in    Chrift    Jefus    our  of    God    in     Chrifl   Jefus    our 
Lord-'  Lord.'  Vol.  ii.  p.  102. 

In  this  editioii  the  figure  denoting  the  chapter  is  placed 
at  the  top  of  each  page :  the  omiiTion  of  this  we  noticed 
in  our  former  review,  as  very  inconvenient,  Tlie  Preface, 
which  was  before  put  in  the  third  volume,  is  placed  here 
in  the  firft. 

Jo.in   ef  Ar-Cy   an  E-pic  Poem,  by  Robert  Soutki'y.     ^.to.    lI.  is. 
Boards.     Robinfons.      1 796. 

"\  TR.  Southey  has  already  appeared  before  the  public  as  a 
•*  poet:  and  though  his  verfifitation  poflefled  fome  inaccu- 
racies, he  gave  ample  proof  that  he  has  talents,  which,  by 
proper  cultivation,  and  an  induftrious  attention  to  corre£i- 
nefs,  are  capable  of  giving  him  a  confiderable  place  among  our 
Englifli  poets.  His  Ode  to  Romance  difcovers  great  poetical 
merit. 

The  public  are  now  prefente^  with  ari  epic  poem  by  the 
fame  hand,  on  a  fubjett  well  fuited  to  a  fublime  fpecies  of 
poetry, — a  fubjecl:,  indeed,  that  has  already  exercifcd  the  fkill 
both  of  poets  and  painters.  We  take  an  early  opportunity 
of  announcing  it  ;  though  we  Ihall  do  little  more  at  prefent 
than  lay  before  our  readers  a  few  obfervations,  moli  of  which 
fhall  be  extracted  from  Mr.  Southey's  Preface;  and  a  Ihort 
ejctraift  from  the  poem,  as  a  fpecimen. 

With  refpetl  to  the  heroine  of  this  poem,  we  think  it 
fcarcely  necefl'ary  to  obferve,  that  Joan  of  Arc, — whofe  hiflory 
is  fo  agreeably  narrated  by  Hume,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the 
Ti*^, — was  a  young  woman,  a  feivant  of  an  inn,  ^^'hofe  enthu- 

O  4  fufm 
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fiafm  and  valour  were  the  means  of  raifing  the  fiege  of  Or  leans 
and  of  reftoring  the  true  heir  to  the  crown  of  France. 

Mr.  Southey  obferves  of  this  fingular  woman  as  follows — 

*  The  Hifiory  of  Joan  of  Arc  is  one  of  thofe  problems 
that  render  inveftigat:on  fruitlefs.  That  flie  believed  herfelf 
infpired,  few  will  deny  ;  that  flie  was  infpired,  no  one  will 
venture  to  aflert ;  and  who  can  believe  that  flie  herfelf  was  im- 
pofed  on  by  Charles  and  Dunois  ?  That  fhe  difcovered  the  king 
when  he  difgulfed  himfelf  among  the  courtiers  to  deceive  her, 
and  that,  as  a  proof  of  her  miflion,  fhe  demanded  a  fword  from  a 
tomb  in  the  church  of  St.  Catharine,  are  fafts  in  which  all  hifto- 
rians  agree:  if  this  were  done  by  collufion,  the  maid  muft  have 
known  herfelf  an  impoflor,  and  with  that  knowledge  could  not 
have  performed  the  en'"erf)rife  fhe  uildertook.  Enthufiafm,  and 
that  of  no  common  kind,  was  necefiary  to  enable  a  young  maiden 
at  once  to  alfume  the  profeffion  of  arms,  to  lead  her  troops  to  bat- 
tle to  fight  among  the  foremoft,  and  to  fubdue  with  an  inferior 
force  an  enemy  then  believed  invincible.  One  who  felt  herfelf 
the  tool  of  a  party,  could' not  have  performed  this.  The  artifices 
of  the  court  could  not  have  perfuadcd  her  that  flie  difcovered 
Charles  in  difguife  ;  nor  could  they  have  prompted  her  to  demand 
the  fu'ord  they  might  have  hidden,  without  difcovering  the  deceit. 
The  maid  then  was  not  knowingly  an  impoilor  ;  nor  could  (he  have 
been  thepuppet  of  the  court :  and  to  fay  that  fhe  believed  herfelf  in- 
fpired, will  neither  account  for  her  finghng  out  the  king,  or  prophe- 
tically claiming  the  fivord.  After  crowning  Charles,  (he  declared 
that  her  milRon  was  accomplifhed,  and  demanded  leave  to  retire. 
Enthufiafm  would  net  have  ceafed  here ;  and  if  they  who  impofed 
on  her  could  perluade  her  ftill  to  go  with  their  armies,  they  could 
flill  Tiave  continued  her  delufion. 

<  Fuller,  of  quaint  memory,  clafTes  her  among  witches.  He 
calls  her  a  handfome,  witty,  and  bold  maid,  about  twenty  years  of 
age.  "  People  found  out  a  neft  of  miracles  in  her  education, 
that  fo  lion-like  a  fpirit  fliould  be  bred  among  flieep  like  David. 
Ever  after  fhe  went  in  man's  cloaths,  being  armed  cap-a-pee,  and 
mounted  on  a  brave  flecd  :  and,  which  was  a  wonder,  when  (he 
was  on  horfeback,  none  was  more  bold  and  daring  j  when  alight- 
ed, none  more  ta.me  and  meek ;  {o  that  one  could  fcarce  fee  he;" 
for  herfelf,  fne  \yas  {o  changed  and  altered,  as  if  her  fpirits  dif^ 
mounted  with  her  body,'' 

"  Tv/o  ciiftoms  had  this  virago  (call  her  now  John  or  Joan), 
which  can  no  way  be  defended :  one  was  her  conflant  going  in 
man's  clothes,  flatly  agaiiift  Scripture  j  befide  file  fliaved  her  hair 
in  the  fafhtoh  of  a  frier,  againfl:  God's  exprefs  word  :  it  being  alfo 
a  foiecifm  in  nature,  all  women  being  born  votaries  and  the  veil  of 
their  long  hair  minds  them  of  their  obedience  they  lAaturally  owe 
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to  man  :  y<'a,  Without  this  comely  ornament  of  hair,  tbek-  molt 
glorious  beauty  appears  as  deformed,  as  the  fun  would  be  prodigi- 
ous without  beams."     p.  viii. 

That  an  Englifh  poet  flioulJ  choofe  as  a  fubjed  for  an 
epic  poem  the  defeat  of  his  country,  may  furprifc  fuch 
readers,  who  conceive  that  the  moll  facred  claims  of  jullicc 
ought  to  give  way  to  the  dulcis  amo>  patna.  Hut  hCar  our 
young  bard,— for  he  tells  us  he  is  only  twenty-one  years  of 
age 

*  It  has  been  eftabliihed  as  a  necefTary  r\ile  for  the  epic,  that 
the  fubjeft  be  national.  To  this  rule  i  have  a6led  in  dire£t  oppo- 
fition,  and  chofen  for  the  fub/eft  of  my  poem  the  defeat  of  my 
country.  If  among  my  readers  there  be  one  who  can  wifli  fuccef* 
to  injuftice,  becaufe  his  countrymen  fupported  it,  1  delirc  not  that 
man's  approbation.'     p.  vii. 

The  following  remarks  of  Mr.  Southey  are  exceedingly  ju- 
dicious, and  very  appofite  to  his  prefent  undertaking — 

*  riie  general  fault  of  epic  poem;  is,  that  we  feel  liule  intereft 
for  the  heroes  they  celebrate.  The  national  vanity  of  a  Ortck  or 
a  Roman  might  have  been  gratified  by  the  renown  of  Achilles,  or 
>Eneas,  but  to  engage  the  unprejudiced,  there  muft  be  more  of 
human  feelings  thun  is  generally  to  be  found  in  the  character  of 
warriors  :  from  this  objection  the  Odylfey  alone  may  be  excepted. 
UlyflTes  appears  as  the  father  and  the  hulband,  .-jnd  the  affcdions 
are  enlifted  on  his  fide.  The  judgment  mult  applaud  the  vvell-di- 
gefted  plan,  and  fplendid  execution  of  the  Jliad,  but  the  heart  al- 
ways bears  teflimony  to  the  merit  of  the  OdylFey  :  it  is  the  poem 
of  nature,  and  its  perfonages  infpire  love  rather  than  command  ad- 
miration. The  good  herdl;nan  Eumasus  in  worth  a  thoufand  he- 
roes !  Homer  is  indeed  the  beft  of  poets,  for  he  is  dij^nified  yet 
fimple;  but  Pope  has  difguifi;d  him  in  foprinery,  and  L"owj:ttr  has- 
flripped  him  naked. 

'  There  arc  few  readers  who  do  not  prefer  Turnus  to  TEneas ; 
an  emigrant,  fufpecfted  of  trealon,  who  negligently  left  his  wife, 
feduced  Dido,  defertcd  her,  and  then  took  Lavinia  forcibly  from 
her  betrothed  hu (braid  !  What  avails  a  man's  piety  to  the  Godv^ 
if  in  all  his  deahngs  with  men- he  prove  himfijlf  a  vill.Tih  I  It  we  re-^- 
prefent  Deity  as  commanding  a  bad  adfion,  we  make  a  Moloch 
God,  and  ftirnilh  argimients  for  the  atheiit.  The  ill-chofeu  fub- 
jeds  of  Lu can  and  Statins  have  prevented  them  from  acquiring 
rhe  popularity  they  would  otherwifc  have  meritev),  yet  in  detaclied 
parts,  the  former  of  rliClc  is  perhn[>s  unequall-.d,  .certainly  unex- 
celled. The  French  court  honored  the  poet  of  liberty,  by  exclud- 
ing him  frona  the  edition  hi  Ufum  Delphini ;  perhaps,  for  the 
fame  rt?Xoiif  he  may  hercaftpr  be  publiQicd  in  I'lum  Rcipublicse. 

Mo 
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I  do  not  fcruple  to  prefer  Statins  to  Virgil ;  his  images  are  ftrongly 
conceived,  and  clearly  painted,  and  the  force  of  his  langnagCj 
while  it  makes  the  reader  feel,  proves  that  the  author  felt  him- 
felf. 

'  The  power  of  ftory  is  ftrikingly  exemplified  in  the  Italian 
poets :  they  pleafe  univerfally,  even  in  tranflations.  In  the  propor- 
tioning of  his  character,  TaiTo  has  generally  failed.  Godfrey  is  the 
hero  of  the  poem,  Rinaldo  of  the  poet,  and  Tancred  of  the  reader. 
Secondary  charaders  fhould  not  be  introduced  like  Gyas  and 
Cloanthijs  ;  merely  to  fill  a  proceflion  ;  neither  fhould  they  be  fo 
prominent  as  to  throw  the  princij^al  into  fliade. 

*  The  lawlefs  magic  of  Ariofto,  and  the  iingular  theme  as  well 
as  the  fingular  excellence  of  Milton,  render  all  rules  of  epic  poetry 
inapplicable  to  thefe  authors  :  fo  likewife  with  Spenfer,  the  fa- 
vourite of  my  childhood,  from  whofe  frequent  perufal  I  have  al- 
ways found  increafed  delight.'     p.  vi. 

The  feverity  of  criticifm,  if  we  were  difpofed  to  be  fevere, 
might  perhaps  be  fomewhat  difarmed,  when  we  recolle^l 
what  Air.  Southey  acknowleges  — 

*  Early  in  July  1793,  the  chara^^er  of  Joan  of  Arc  was  the 
fubjeft  of  converfation  between  myfelf  and  an  intimate  friend  :  the 
adventures  of  this  extraordinary  woman  appeared  to  me  well  adapted 
for  an  epic  poem  ;  in  the  courfe  of  a  few  days  I  formed  the  rude 
outlines  of  a  plan,  and  wrote  the  firfl  three  hundred  lines  ;  the  re- 
mainder of  the  month  was  employed  in  travelling,  and  I  made  no 
progrefs  even  in  idea.  The  fubjeft  was  refumed  on  the  13th  of 
Auguli,  and  the  original  poem  in  twelve  books,  finiftied  in  fix 
weeks,  from  that  time. 

*  My  performance  pleafed  myfelf,  and  thofe  who  had  witnefTed 
it's  progrefs  and  completion.  A  few  months  afterwards  it  was 
Ihewn  to  a  friend,  whofe  tafte  and  judgment  I  knew  to  be  accu- 
rate.— "  I  am  glad  you  have  written  this,"  faid  he,  "  it  will  ferve 
you  as  a  large  coUeftion,  where  you  will  find  good  paflages  for  bet- 
ter poems."  Our  opinions  differed,  and  I  of  courfe  preferred  mv 
own.  From  this  time  the  piece  lay  untouched  in  my  defk,  till 
the  Autumn  of  1794,  when  my  intention  of  priiiting  it  was  pub- 
licly announced. 

'  Still  the  taflc  of  correction  was  unperformed.  Many  employ- 
ments intervened ;  and  a  very  itv/  verbal  alterations  were  all  I  had 
made  when  the  paper  and  types  airived  from  London,  and  the 
printer  was  ready  to  begin.  The  firft  proof  was  brought  me.  I 
faw  its  faults,  and  immediately  formed  my  refolution.  The  firft 
340  lines  remain  nearly  as  they  were  :  from  thence  the  plan  of  the 
whole  has  been  changed,  and  I  believe  there  are  not  1000  lines  re^ 
maining  as  they  were  originally  written.  The  reft  was  compofed 
whilft  the  printing  wer.t  on,'     p,  v. 

it 
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It  muH,  notvvithftanding,  be  confefTed,  that  many  works 
which  have  been  halHly  conceived,  have  been  often  very  inge- 
iiioufly  executed  ;  though  a  certain  degree  of  time  and  la- 
bour only  can  bring  them  to  any  t'ning  like  perle£tion.  But 
in  tlie  poet  who  can  write  fucli  beautitul  lines,  as  what  fol- 
low, we  have  no  doubt  of  finding  much  to  admire. 

In  the  opening  of  the  poem,  Dunois,  the  Baftard  of  Or- 
leans, is  reprefented  as  carried  away  by  liis  fteed  wounded^ 
Joan  difcovers  and  heal?  him.  The  firfl  interview  between 
the  Maid  and  Dunois  is  thus  defcdbed.    . 


-The  new-born  fun 


Refulgent  fmiles  around.     From  trance  reviv'd 
In  dubious  life  Dunois  unfeals  his  eyes, 
And  views  a   form  with  wildly-melting  gaze 
Hang  o'er  his  wounds  :  loofe  to  the  morning  breeze 
Waved  her  brown  hair,  and  on  her  rubied  cheek 
Hung  pity's  cryflal  gem.     Fearful  awhile 
Left  wandering  fancy's  unfubftantial  fliapes 
Had  mock'd  the  vagrant  fenfe,  filent  he  gaz'd, 
And  gazing  wonder'd:  o'er  his  aching  foul 
Soon  memory  rufti'd  and  woke  with  ruthlefs  hand 
Each  fleeping  care.  "  O  France,"  he  cried,  "  my  country  !'» 
When  foft  as  breeze  that  curls  the  fummer  clouds 
At  clofe  of  day,  ftole  on  his  ear  a  voice 
Seraphic. 

"  Son  of  Orleans !  grieve  no  more. 
His  eye  not  flcpt,  tho'  long  the  All-Juft  endur'd 
The  woes  of  France;  at  length  his  bar'd  right  arm 
Volleys  red  thunder.     From  his  veiling  clouds 
Rufhes  the  ftorm,  ruin,  and  fear,  and  death. 
Take  Son  of  Orleans  the  relief  of  heaven  ; 
Nor  thou  the  wintry  hour  of  adverfe  fate 
Deem  ufelefs  :  tho'  unhous'd  thou  roam  awhile, 
The  keen  and  icy  wind  that  fliivers  thee 
Shall  brace  thine  arm,  and  with  ftern  difcipline 
Finn  thy  young  heart  for  fearlefs  enterprifr. 
As  who,  through  many  a  fummer  night  fcrent 
Had  hover  d  round  the  fold  with  coward  wifli  \ 
Horrid  with  brumal  ice,  the  fiercer  wolf 
From  his  bleak  mountain  and  his  den  of  fncws 
heaps  terrible,  and  mocks  the  fhcpherd's  fpear."  p.  6. 

As  Mr.  Soutliey  invites  liberal  and  candid  criticifm,  we 
intend,  in  a  future  Review,  to  enter  more  particularly  into  the 
p^erjts  and  defcds  of  this  poem. 

(To  be  continued.^ 
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Supply  'jn'ithout  Burthen ;  or  Ejcheat  vice  Taxation  .'  being  a 
Propajai  for  a  Saving  in  Taxes  by  an  Exten/ion  of  the  Law  of 
Ejcheat :  including  Stri^ures  on  the  Taxes  on  Collateral  Sue- 
Cfjfion^  comprtjed  in  the  Budget  of  ph  Dec.  1 795.  To  which 
is  prefixed^  (printed  in  1793,  and  now  firjl  publifhedj  a 
Protcji  again/}  Law  Taxes  :  fhewlng  the  peculiar  Mlf- 
chitzoujnejs  of  all  fuch  Impofitions  as  add  to  the  Expenfe  of 

■  an  Appeal  to  fiijllce.  Byfcremy  Bentham,  of  Lincoln  s-Inny 
EJq.     ^vo.   35.     Sewed.     Debrett.      1 795. 

T>Y  the  extravagance  of  modern  governments  the  depart- 
■^  ment  of  finance  is  rendered  extremely  embarraffing,  and 
the  chief  employment  of  a  miniHer  lies  in  providing  for  the 
accumulated  necelTuies  of  the  ilate,  rather  than  in  extending 
and  watching  over  the  general  profperity  of  the  country. 

Thefe  wants,  as  they  are  moft  frequently  incurred  with 
prodigality,  are  feldom  lupplied  by  method ;  and  the  refult  is 
a  dlfcordant  multiplicity  of  taxes.  Th'S  in  itfeif  is  an  evil; 
but  when  its  pernicious  influence  is  fcunc  to  afFe£l  the  con- 
fumplion  of  tlie  moft  neceflary  articles  of  fubfiftence,  and 
even  to  reftrain  the  beneficial  operation  of  the  laws,  a  re- 
medy is  loudjy  demanded: — every  attcrupt  therefore  to  cor- 
recl;  the  principles,  and  meliorate  the  harduiips  of  taxation, 
muft  at  leaft  be  received  with  public  gratitude,  and  any  at- 
tempt dictated  by  fagacity  will  doubtlefs  encourage  public 
hope. 

Such  is  the  objedl  of  this  publication,  which,  from  the  im- 
portance of  the  topic  difcuffed,  and  the  worthy  zeal  that 
aduates  the  anilities  of  the  refpeclable  author,  is  entitled  to 
peculiar  attention. 

The  ftamp  duties  on  law  proceedings  are  known  to  form  a 
very  coniiderable  part  of  the  revenue.  Mr.  Bentham,  who 
being  a  member  of  the  profeiTion,  has  had  ample  opportunity 
of  inveftigating  the  fubjcct,  contends  that  fuch  duties  are 
highly  impolitic  and  opprefiive,  and  that  any  other  fource  of 
fupply  would  be  lefs  mifchievous  to  the  community.  Mr. 
Bentham,  however,  does  not  merely  (late  his  objeftions  to 
law-taxes,  but  propofcs  a  plan  by  which,  fuppofing  them  to 
be  aboliflied,  he  conceives  the  revenue  would  be  improved  to 
a  degree  much  more  than  adequate  to  the  deficiency. 

A  glance  at  the  recepricn  of  thefe  propofals  by  the  raini- 
ftcr,  is  given  in  the  Preface  to  this  very  interefting  publica- 
tion— 

*  Of  the  two  cflays  now  laid-  before  the  public,  that  which  pre- 
fents  a  new  reknirce  v/.;s  fiibmitted  to  the  pro]>er  authoritv  in  the 
month  of  be^itember,   i  79^  but  was  not  fortunate  enough  to  be 
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deemed  worth  further  notice.  The  argnments  which  k  cont.i;n»; 
will  (peak  tor  thenilelves :  none  were  controverted,  nor  any  hinted 
at  on  the  other  fide  ;  only,  as  a  matter  of  faft,  it  was  obfervet', 
that  it  had  not  been  ciiftomary  of  late  for  the  crvivn  to  avail  itfelf 
of  the  branch  of  pjerogative  here  propoied  to  be  cultivated  for  the 
puilit:  ul'e.*  P.  iii. 

*  The  idea  h:id  been  honoured  with  the  approbation  of  feveral 
gentlemen  of  eminence  at  the  bar,  foine  of  them  in  {.ariiament,  as 
many  as  had  had  the  paper  in  their  hinds.  If  they  were  righr  In 
their  wifties  in  its  favour,  it  by  no  means  follows,  that  thofe  to 
whorxj  it  was  fubmitred  in  thtir  official  capacities,  did  otherwife 
than  right  in  declining  to  make  ufe  of  it.  Of  all  the  qualifications 
required  at  the  Board  to  which  it  was  prefented,  one  of  the  mod 
indifpenfiible  is  t/ic  fcicnct  of  the  times ;  a  fcieiice  which,  though 
its  title  to  the  name  oi  Jcience  were  to  be  dii'puted,  would  not  the  lefs 
be  acknowledged  to  be  in  the  fituation  in  queftion,  fsirly  "  worth 
the  feven."  For  that  mafier-fcience  none  cr.n  have  higher  preten- 
fions  than  the  illuftrious  chief  of  that  department,  none  lefs  than 
the  author  of  thefe  pages. 

*  Neither  his  expe£fations,  nor  fo  much  as  his  wiflies,  in  rela- 
tion to  tills  propofal,  had  extended  fo  far  as  to  its  immediate  adop- 
tion. It  -now  lies  with  the  public,  who,  in  due  time,  will  gr  .nt 
or  refufe  it  their  pafl])ort  to  the  treafury  and  to  parliament,  accord- 
ing to  its  deferts. 

"  *  The  "  Proteft  againft  Law-Taxes"'  had  better  fortune:  it  re- 
ceived from  the  candour  of  the  miniUer  on  whole  plans  it  hazarded 
a  comment,  all  the  attention  tiiat  candour  could  bellow  ;  and,  if  I 
do  not  mifrecoUeft,  the  taxes  complained  againlt  did  not  after- 
wards appear. 

*  The  publication  of  it  in  this  countr)'  was  kept  back,  till  the 
propofalfora  fubftiture  to  the  tax  complained  of  (liould  be  brought 
into  (hape  ;  upon  the  principle  of  the  parliamentary  notion,  which 
forbids  the  producing  ap.  objection  to  a  tax,  without  a  propofal  for 
a  better  on  the  back  of  it.  The  two  eflays  feemed  no  unfultablc 
accompaniments  to  each  other :  mutual  liglit  promiltd  to  be  re- 
flefted,  by  the  contraft  between  the  bed  df  all  poffible  refourccs 
and  the  worfl.'     P.  v. 

We  believe  that  both  the  feelings  nnd  the  reafon  of  our 
readers  will  be  in  unifon  wiiii  the  following  vcnurks  in  Mr. 
lientham's  '  Protell  againft  liaw-Taxes' — 

*  Taxes  on  confiimption  cannot  fall  but  where  there  is  fome 
fund  to  pay  them  :  of  poll  taxes,  and  taxes  on  \inprodu(frive  pro- 
perty the  great  in)perfeftion  is,  that  tht-y  may  chance  to  be.ir  where 
fach  ability  may  be  wanting.  Taxes  upon  law  proceedings  fail 
upon  a  man  juft  at  the  time  when  the  likelihood  of  his  wantintr 
that  ability  is  at  the  utniofi.     When  a  nun  ftts  more  or  lefs  W  his 
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property  unjuftly  withholden  from  him,  then  is  the  time  taken  tb 
call  upon  him  for  an  extraordinary  contribution.  When  the  back 
of  the  innocent  has  been  worn  raw  by  the  yoke  of  the  oppreflbr, 
then  is  the  time  which  the  appointed  guardians  of  innocence  have 
thus  pitched  upon  for  loading  him  with  an  extraordinary  bufthen. 
Moft  taxes  are,  as  all  taxes  ought  to  be,  taxes  upon,  affluence  ;  it 
is  the  charafteriftic  property  of  this  to  be  S  tax  upon  diftrefs. 

*  A  tax  on  bread,  liioiigh  a  tax  on  confumption,  would  hardly 
be  reckoned  a  good  tax  :  bread  being  reckoned  in  moft  countries 
where  it  is  ufed,  among  the  neceflaries  of  life.  A  tax  on  bread, 
however,  would  not  be  near  fo  bad  a  tax  as  one  on  law-proceed- 
ings :  A  man  who  pavs  to  a  tax  on  bread,  may,  indeed,  I5y  rea- 
fon  of  fuch  payment,  be  unable  to  get  fo  much  bread  as  he  wants, 
but  he  will  always  get  fome  bread,  and  in  proportion  as  he  pays 
more  and  more  to  the  tax,  he  will  get  more  and  more  bread.  Of 
a  tax  upon  juftice,  the  effect  may  be,  that  after  he  has  paid  tui 
tax,  he  may,  without  getting  juftice  by  the  payment,  lofe  bread  by, 
it  :  bread,  the  whole  quantity  on  which  he  depended  for  the  fub- 
iiftence  of  himfelf  and  his  family  for  the  feafon,  may,  as  well  as  any 
thing  elfe,  be  the  very  thing  for  which  he  is  obliged  to  apply  to. 
juftice.  Were  a  three-penny  ftamp  to  be  put  upon  every  thr€e 
penny  loaf,  a  man  who  had  but  three-peiice  to  fpend  in  bread, 
could  no  longer  indeed  get  a  three-penny  loaf,  but  an  obliging 
baker  could  cut  him  out  the  half  of  one.  A  tax  on  juftice  ad- 
mits of  no  fuch  retrenchment.  The  moft  obliging  ftationer  could 
not  cut  a  man  out  half  a  latitat  nor  half  a  declaration.  Half 
juftice,  where  it  is  to  be  had,  is  belter  tlian  no  juftice  :  but  with- 
out buying  the  whole  weight  of  paper,  there  is  no  getting  a  grain 
of  juftice. 

*  A  tax  on  neceftaries  is  a  tax,  on  this  or  that  article,  of  the 
Commodities  which  happen  to  be  numbered  among  neceftaries  :  a 
tax  on  juftice  is  a  tax  on  all  neceflaries  put  together.  A  tax  on  a 
neceflary  of  hfe  can  only  leftc^n  a  man's  fliare  of  that  particular 
fort  of  article  :  a  tax  on  juftice  may  deprive  a  man,  and  that  in 
any  proportion,  of  all  forts  of  necelfaries.'     p.  5. 

*  Juftice  is  the  fecurity  which  the  law  provides  us  with,  or  pro- 
feftes  to  provide  us  with,  for  every  thing  we  value,  or  ought  to 
value  :  for  property,  for  liberty,  for  honour,  and  for  life.  It  is 
that  pofleflion  which  is  worth  all  others  put  together  :  for  it  includes 
all  others.  A  denial  of  juftice  is  the  very  quinteftence  of  injury, 
the  fum  and  fubftance  of  all  forts  of  injuries.  It  is  not  robbery 
only,  enflavement  only,  infu't  only,  homicide  only :  it  is  robberj', 
en^avement,  infult,  homicide,  all  in  one. 

'  The  ftatefman  who  contributes  to  put  juftice  out  of  reach,  the 
financier  who  comes  into  the  houfe  with  a  law  tax  in  his  hand,  13 
an  acceftnry  after  the  fart  to  every  crime  :  every  villain  may  hail 
him  brother,  eery  malefaftor  may  boaft  of  him  as  an  accomplrce. 
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•To  apply  this  to  intentions  would  be  calumny  and  extravagance. 
But  as  tar  as  conft-quencti  only  are  concerned,  tienr  of  criininr.l 
conlcioufnefs  and  bad  motives,  it  ii>  incontrovertible  and  naked 
truth/     P.  10. 

Thefe  obfervations  evince  the  author  to  poflefs  a  fenfible 
mind,  and  the  talent  of  delivering  his  thoughts  with  great 
flren;»th  and  clearnefs  of  expreflion. — We  extraft  fome  fur- 
ther pafTages,  in  which  the  heavy  preflure  of  law-taxes,  on 
certain  parts  of  the  community,  is  defcribcd  with  much  point- 
ed animation — 

*  The  poor,  on  account  of  the  ignorance  and  intelledual  in- 
capacity infcparably  attached  to  poverty,  are  debarred  generally, 
as  perhaps  it  is  necelTary,  were  it  only  for  their  own  fake,  they 
fliould  be  univerfally,  from  the  fweets  of  political  power  :  but  are 
not  fo  many  unavoidable  inequalities  enough,  without  being  added 
to  by  unnecediiry  injuftice  ? 

*  Such  is  the  tlefcription  of  thofe  from  whom  this  funi  total  of 
all  rights  is  torn  awav  with  one  hand,  while  tendered  with  the 
other :  what  are  their  numbers  in  proportion  to  the  fum  total  of 
fubjefts  ?  I  fear  to  fay — perhaps  two  thirds,  perhaps  four  fifths, 
perhaps  nine  tenths  :  but  at  the  lowell  computation  a  vafc  ma- 
jority. 

'  A  third  defcription  of  perfons  may  yet  be  diflinguiflied,  whofe 
condition  under  the  fyftem  of  law-taxes  is  ftill  more  deplorable, 
than  that  of  either  of  the  other  two.  I  mean  tliofe,  who  havinw 
wherewithal,  to  pay  the  impolition  at  the  commencement  of  the 
fuit,  and  during  more  or  lefs  of  its  progrefs,  fee  their  fubltance 
fvvallowed  up  by  the  taxes  before  the  termination  of  it.  The  two 
,  preceding  modifications  of  abufe,  either  of  them  bad  enough,  are 
thus  put  together,  and  compounded  into  a  third. 

*  Confidered  with  a  view  to  the  treatment  given  to  perfons  of 
this  defcription,  a  court  of  juftice  is  converted  into  exactly  the 
fume  fort  of  place,  as  the  fliop  of  a  baker  would  be,  who  havino- 
ranged  hii  loaves  along  his  window  in  goodly  Ihew  to  invite  cufloni- 
ers,  Ihould,  inftead  of  felling  them  the  bread  they  afkcd  for, 
firft  rob  them  of  their  money,  and  then  turn  them  out  of  doors. 
To  an  unprejudiced  imagination,  the  alliance  between  juftice  and 
finance,  prefents  on  this  occafion  a  pifture  almoft  too  near  the 
ti-uth  to  be  termed  an  apologue.  At  the  door  of  a  houfe  more  pre- 
datory than  any  of  thofe  that  are  called  houfes  of  ill  fame,  the 
judge  in  his  robes  prefenting  to  unfufpefting  palfengers  a  belt  to 
prick  in  ;  the  lord  high  treafurer  in  the  back  ground  with  his 
llaff,  lying  in  wait,  ready  as  foon  as  the  viftims  are  fairly  houfed, 
and  the  money  on  the  table,  to  knock  them  down  and  run  away  with 
it.  The  difference  is,  that  any  man  may  choofe  whether  he  will 
prick  in  the  belt  of  the  unlicenfcd  (harper,  nor  are  any  but  the 
rawell  Jouts  to  be  fo  deluded  :  whereas  the  wlfrfi  men  may  be  in- 
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inveigled  lu,  as  well  as  the  (louteft  dragged  in,  by  the  exalted  and 
commiffioned  plunderers — —fo  much  furer  is  their  game. — For 
were  the  \\(t  of  Ia\v-taxt?s  ever  fo  familiar,  and  ever  fo  eafy  to  be 
imderflood,  i:  is  impofiible  for  a  man  to  know  before  hand,  whe- 
liier  he  has  wherewithal  to  pay  the  bill,  becaiife  it  is  impoffible  for 
him  to  know  w  hat  incidents  may  intervene  to  lengthen  it.  Were 
a  man  even  to  fit  down,  and  form  a  refolution  to  fubmit  to  every 
injury  which  he  could  not  affcTd  to  profecute  for,  and  to  plead 
guilty  to  every  accnfation  which  he  could  not  afford  to  defend  him- 
feif  againft,  even  at  this  price  he  could  not  fave  himfelf  from  the 
hardfliip  of  paying  for  juilice,  aggravated  by  the  ilill  greater  hard- 
fliip  oi  not  getting  it.'  p.  15. 

In  feme  of  the  above  remarks,  there  is  an  apparent  want 
of  refpe£b  for  the  dignity  of  juridical  rank,  which  we  fhould 
not  fail  to  cenfure  were  we  not  perfuaded  chat  the  author  writes 
in  Ipirit  and  in  truths  rather  than  to  indulge  farcafm,— that 
a  (incere  eagernefs  for  reform  in  the  matter  he  difcufles, 
has  dictated  his  bold  language,  and  that  it  is  not  his  intention 
in  the  leaft  to  diminiOi  the  reverence  due  to  juftice,  or  to  the 
chara£lers  of  tliofc  who  are  intrufted  with  its  adminiftra- 
tion. 

After  flating  various  probable  reaTons  why  the  taxes 
againft  which  he  protefts  have  not  been  the  fubje6t  of  more 
general  complaint,  Mr.  Bentham  thus  acutely  proceeds — 

',  But  the  great  caufe  of  all  is  the  profpeft  of  acquiefcence :  a 
profpecl  firit  prefented  by  hope,  fince  realized  over  and  over  again 
by  experience.  It  is  too  much  to  expeft  of  a  man  of  finance,  that 
he  fliould  anticipate  the  feelings  of  unknown  individuals  :  it  is  a 
great  deal  if  he  will  liften  to  their  cries.  Taxes  on  confumption 
fall  on  bodies  of  men:  the  moft  inconfiderable  one  when  touched 
will  make  the  whole  country  ring  again.  The  opprefled  and 
ruined  obje«5ts  of  the  taxes  on  juftice,  weep  in  holes  and  corners, 
as  rats  die  :  no  one  voice  finds  any  other  to  join  with  it. 

■*  A  tax  on  fliops,  a  tax  on  tobacco,  falls  upon  a  man  if  at  all  im- 
mediately, and  prefTes  on  him  conflantly  :  every  man  knows  whe- 
ther he  keeps  or  means  to  keep  a  fhop,  whether  he  means  to  fell  or 
to  ufe  tob  icco.  A  tax  on  juftice  falls  upon  a  man  only  occafion- 
ally  :  it  is  like  a  thunder  ftroke,  which  a  man  never  looks  for  till 
he  is  dcftroyed  by  it.  He  does  not  know  when  it  will  fall  on  him, 
or  whether  it  e'er  will:  nor  even  whether,  when  it  does  fall,  it 
will  prtrfs  upon  liiin  m.oft,  or  upon  his  adverfarj'.  He  knows  not 
what  it  will  amount  to  :  he  has  no  tiata  fi-om  which  to  calculate 
-it:  it  comes  lum.ped  to  him  in  the  general  mafs  of  law  charges  :  a 
heap  of  items  among  which  no  vulgar  eye  can  ever  hope  to  difcri- 
niinate  :  an  object  on  which  inveftigatiou  would  be  thrown  away, 
-as:  comprehenHoii  is  impofiible.     Calamities  that  are  not  to  be 
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averted  by  thought,  are  little  thought  of,  and  it  is  beft  not  to  think 
of  them.  When  is  the  time  for  complaint  >  Before  the  thunder- 
bolt is  fallen,  it  would  be  too  foon  :  when  fallen,  it  is  too  late. 
Shopkeepers,  tobacconifts,  glovers,  are  compaft  bodies  :  they  can 
arm  council :  they  come  in  force  to  the  houfe  of  commons.  Suitors 
for  juftice  have  no  common  caufe,  and  fcarcea  common  name  : 
they  are  every  body  and  nobody  :  their  bufinefs  being  every  body's 
is  nobody's.  Who  are  fuitors  ?  where  are  they  r  what  does  a 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  care  for  them  ?  what  can  they  do  to 
help  him  ?  what  can  they  do  to  hurt  him  ?  So  far  from  having  a 
conmion  intereft,  they  have  repugnant  interefts :  to  crufli  the  in- 
jured, is  to  befriend  the  injurer. 

*  May  not  ignorance  with  regard  to  the  quantum  and  the  fource 
of  the  grievance,  have  contributed  fomething  to  patience? — Un- 
able to  pierce  the  veil  of  darknefs,  that  guards  from  vulgar  eyes  the 
avenues  of  juftice,  men  know  not  how  much  of  the  ditficulty  of 
the  approach  is  to  be  afcribed  to  art,  and  how  much  to  nature. 
Aj  the  coiifuiners  of  tobacco  confound  the  tax  on  that  commodity 
with  the  price,  fo  thofe  who  borrow  or  would  have  wiflied  to  bor- 
row the  hand  of  juftice,  confound  the  artificial  with  the  natural  ex- 
pence  of  hiring  it.  But  if  the  whole  of  the  grievance  be  natural, 
it  may  be  all  inevitable  and  incurable,  and  at  any  rate  it  may  be 
no  more  the  fault  of  lawyers  or  law-makers,  than  gout  and  ftone 
are  of  phyficians. — Happy  ignorance  !— if  blindnefs  to  the  caufe  of 
a  malady  could  blunt  the  pain  of  it !'     p.  $5. 

We  do  not  think  the  pl6lure  here  prefented  of  the  fitua- 
tion  of  fuitors  for  _;z^/;Vf,  too  ftrongly  coloured,  and  fhould  not 
have  been  furprifed  if  fome  allufions  had  been  made  to  the  in- 
delicacy of  perfons  of  rank  and  wealth  deriving  part  of  their 
income  in  the  way  of  profit  upon  proceedings  in  courts  of 
law  ! — In  making  this  remark,  we  mean  to  be  juft,  not  invi- 
dious :  for  though  there  is  much,  feeling  as  to  the  expenfe  of 
law,  there  is  alfo,  as  our  author  obferves,  much  ignorance  on 
the  fubjecl  :— the  blow  that  ftrlkes  comes  from  an  unfcen 
hand,  and  the  injury  it  produces  is  imputed  to  the  pratStifing 
members  of  the  legal  profefTion,  who  in  this  refpedl  have 
incurred  very  unmerited  animadverfion,  as  by  far  the  princi- 
pal part  of  the  heavy  charges  complained  of  is  drawn  with- 
in the  vortex  of  public  lupplv,  or  goes  to  augment  the  pri- 
vate fortunes  of  thofe  individuals  who  are  quartered  on  that 
part  of  the  revenue. 

The  ground-work  of  the  plan  of  Supply  propofcd  by 
Mr.  Bentham  is  thus  concifcly  defcribed — 

*  Of  the  extended  Law  of  Efcheat,  according  to  the  degree  of 
extenlion  here  propofed,  the  efie(fl  would  be,  the  appropriating  to 
the  ufe  of  ibe  public  all  vacant  fucceflions,  property  of  every  de- 
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nonijnafion  included,  on  the  failure  of  near  relations ;  umII  or  C» 
will,  fubjeft  only  to  the  power  of  bequeft  as  hereinafter  limited. 

*  By  near  relations  I  mean,  for  the  purpofe  of  the  prefent  pro- 
pofal,  fuch  relations  as  ftand  witliin  the  degrees  termed  prohlhitcd 
with  reference  to  marriage.'     p.  3. 

On  the  eligibility  of  fuch  a  plan  it  is  very  dlfBcuk  to  pro- 
nounce :  its  adoption  would  formidably  innovate  on  our 
fyftem  of  landed  property, — would  perhaps  recall  to  our 
view  fome  of  the  exploded  evils  of  feudal  rapacity, — and 
would  obvioufly  tend,  under  the  Ihape  of  Supply,  to  throw  a 
large,  accumulating,  and  dangerous  weight  of  independence 
into  the  fcale  of  the  crown. 

Other  important  confiderations  might  be  hinted  at :  it  is, 
however,  but  juftice  to  obferve,  that  Mr.  Bentham  dates 
and  anfwers  a  number  of  objedions  to  his  plan  v/ith  much 
ingenuity  and  acutenefs. — Though  not  prepared  to  give  our 
approbation  of  the  mode  of  fupply  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Bent- 
ham,  we  confider  him  as  entitled  to  the  thanks  of  the  public, 
for  communicating  his  opinions  :-  the  arguments  in  his  pro- 
teflagainft  Law  Taxes,  to  us  appear  found  and  convincing:  and 
fhould  he  fail  to  ellablifti  a  fubftitute,  we  think  that  neverthe- 
lefs  he  will  have  done  his  duty : — to  prove  his  aflertion,  is  the 
part  of  the  obje6lor:  to  find  a  remedy,  is  the  province  of  the 
ilatefmaa. 

We  truft  that  our  readers  will  not  think  we  have  been  too 
copious  in  reviewing  this  publication — it  is  every  where  preg- 
nant with  good  fenfe,  and,  as  a  compofition,  is  diftinguifhed  by 
uncommon  vis  and  originality  of  argument  and  manner.^ 
Had  not  the  author  written  on  a  fubjecl  extremely  remote 
from  the  Belies  Lcitresj  we  (hould  have  noticed  a  few  inaccu- 
racies in  his  ftyie- 

Confidcration:  on  the  Medicinal  Ufe  and Produ^ion  of  FaEiitious 
Airs.     By  Thomas  Beddocs,  M.  D.   and  James   IVatty  En- 
gineer.    Part  III.     8c'5.     3?.   fcvjcd.     Johnfon.     1795. 
"TTJ^E  have  before  given  it  as  our  opinion,  that  the  fubje£l 
^     in  queftion  ought  to  be  profecuted  in  the  way  of  expe- 
riment, and  that  no  reafonings,  however  plaufible,  could  be 
deemed  conclufive.     We  are  happy  to  find  that  the  prefent 
pamphlet  confifts  almoft  entirely  of  relations  of  cafes,  in  which 
the  factitious  airs  \\axv.  been  employed  by  a  number  of  medi- 
cal pra£titioner3.     We  fhall  therefore  perform  our  duty  by 
hiyitig  before  the  public,  as  candidly  as  we  are  able,  what  has 
now  been  afcertained  with  refpedl  to  thefe  intcrefting  pur-- 
luils. — In  a  letter  from  Sir  Jeremiah  Morrifon  to-Dr.  Ren- 
fhaw,  placed  at  the  heginning  oif  this  pamphlet,  we- find  the 
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*  Proceed,  high-toned  enthufiaft  !  coax  maiikin4 
With  idiot  mouth  to  gape  and  fuck  ths  windj 
To  each  forfaken  belle  and  faded  beau, 
Tn  Ho}:>e"s  gay  glafs  alluring  vifions  fl)ew. 
Teach  in  terfe  phrafe  how  cliemic  airs  can  fpread 
O'er  the  wan  cheek  the  rofc's  opening  red  : 
Smooth  the  dull  brow  :  new  fcoop  the  dimpled  ccft 
Where  once  a  fmiling  Cupid  loved  to  dwell ; 
In  the  dim  orb  the  glance  of  youth  relume, 
And  o'er  the  features  breathe  Promethean  bloom. 
Nor  boaft  thy  airs  cofnietic  powers  alone ; 
Difeafe  and  vanquifhed  Time  their  virtues  own. 
Pneumatic  art  unfixes  Cancer's  claw, 
And  fliiekis  the  victim  doomed  to  Phthifis'  maw. 
See  Paify  dance  1  his  hollows  Macies  fill, 
And  Afthma  pace  without  a  puff  up  hill ! 

'  If  but  three  thoufand  pounds  obey  thy  call, 
Mankind  fhall  mourn  no  more  old  Adam's  fall. 
Thenceforward — blooming  through  a  fecond  fpring — • 
Tenfold  the  race  afTigned  by  Ifrael's  king 
Eve's  half-immortal  progeny  fliall  run, 
And  new  Methufalems  furprife  the  fun  1'  p.  ix. 

The  firft  cafe  with  which  we  are  prefented  is  that  of  Sir 
William  Chambers,  Knight  of  the  Polar  Star,  F.  A.  S.  -&c. 
who  is  85  years  of  age.  This  gentleman  writes  an  account 
of  his  own  cafe,  which  was  dropfy,  to  Dr.  Beddoes. — He 
ufed  vital  air,  together  with  fome  other  remedies,  but  attri- 
butes his  cure  chiefly  to  the  former. 

The  next  is  a  cafe  approaching  to  dropfy,  in  a  young  wo- 
man. She  got  well  under  the  infpiration  of  vital  air  properly 
diluted  ;  but  other  ufual  and  good  remedies  were  very  pro- 
perly made  ufe  of  at  the  fame  time. 

We  are  prefented  with  a  cafe  of  hydrocephalus  in  a  lad  i  ^ 
years  of  age.  This  proved  fatal :  but  the  infpiration  of  vital 
air  was  not,  from  particular  circumftances,  properly  purfued. 
He  experienced  fome  relief  during  the  infpiration  of  fuper»> 
oxygenated  air :  but  he  alfo  underwent  a  courfe  of  mcrcurv, 
and  took  bark  and  bitters. 

The  next  cafe,  communicated  by  Dr.  Redfcarn,  is  that  of 
a  pcrfon  cured  of  a  bad  h^moptyfis,  by  infpiring  daily  one 
pint  of  hydro  carbonate,  mixed  with  2o  quarts  of  common  air. 

Dr.  Alderfon  mentions,  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Beddoes,  a  cafe. 
of  approaching  phthifis  cured  by  hydrogen  gas,  and  two  c.*»"c;s 
of  chlorofis  cured  by  oxyG;en  gas.  Dr.  Alderfon  cured  an- 
other ^oung  lady  of  what  ne  fuppofes  to  have  been  an  ap- 
proaching phthifis,  by  tneans  of  hydrogen  -gas.    But,  difnnl  to 
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telate !  *  at  the  expenfe  of  her  fine  florid  colour,  her  counte- 
nance having  ever  fince  been  of  a  darker  tint  than  before  (he 
was  ill.'  Query — May  not  this  young  lady  reafonably  bring 
ai  action  againfl  Dr.  Alderfon  for  the  recovery  of  her  oxygen.*' 
What  is  health  when  compared  with  this  charming  pigment.'' 

In  the  next  cafe  we  are  informed  that  the  infpiration  of 
oxygen  gas  was  found  extremely  ufeful  in  a  venereal  cafe,  in 
which  the  mercury  would  not  aci  with  advantage  v/ithout  its 
aid. 

The  next  cafe,  which  ftaggers  our  faith  not  a  little,  we  fhall, 
as  it  is  very  Ihort,  infert  verbatim  — 

*  Extract  of  a  letter  from  Dr.  Thornton,  July  5,  1795. 

*■  Captain of  the  Deronftiire  militia,  was  under  the  care 

of  feveral  furgeons,  for  a  white-fwdling  of  the  knee,  which,  as  is 
ufual,  increafed,  notwithllauding  the  means  employed.  INIr.  Baf- 
tard,  member  for  that  county,  advifed  h;m  to  place  himfelf  under 
Mr.  Hill.  After  having  inhaled  the  fuper-oxygenated  air  but  a 
fortnight,  and  taken  a  mixture  of  bark,  myrrh,  and  columbo,  his 
health  was  reftored  and  invigorated  ;  the  fwelling  had  gradually  de- 
creafed ;  he  could  move  his  limbs  without  pain  or  lamenefs ;  and 
in  three  weeks  he  was  perfectly  cured. 

'  Ever  vours, 

'  R.I.  THORNTON.'  p.  21. 

In  another  letter  from  Dr.  Thornton  we  are  alTured  that 
the  pain  arifing  from  an  extremely  bad  cancer  was  entirely  re- 
moved by  inhaling  the  fuper-oxygenated  air. 

The  next  cafe  is  that  of  an  afthma  cured  by  vital  air,  and 
communicated  by  the  patient. 

In  a  letter  fronvthe  Rev.  jofeph  Townfend,  we  are  allured 
that  oxygen  gas  is  an  excellent  remedy  iii  fores  which  have  a 
tendency  to  rhortification,  and  in  melancholia. 

In  a  letter  from  Mr.  Danby  to  Dr.  Beddoes,  is  Hated  his  own 
cafe  of  p.'lfy,  produced  by  lead  contained  in  wine,  and  cured 
by  vital  air.     j»lr.  Danby  obferves^ — 

.  *  You  will  fcarce  credit  the  aflertion.  A  week  had  not  pafTed 
from  the  time  of  n'ly  firil  inhaling  the  vital  air,  before  my  appetite 
returned,  and  my  nights  were  rendered  fo  comfortable  and  refrefli- 
ing,  that  tny  wife  could  fcarce  get  me  up  at  a  reaionable  hour  in 
the  morning — bed  was  become  fuch  an  indulgence !  my  fpirits,  as 
.  you  might  expect,  were  very  great ;  my  appetite  the  fame ;  and  my 
family  obferved  that  mv  countenance  was  confiderably  mended. 
Before  the  month  was  out,  the  motion  of  my  hands  was  fo  far  re- 
ftored,  that  I  could  compofe  catches  and  glees,  and  in  fix  weeks  I 
beyan  to  employ  my  crutches.'    p.  32. 

This  cafe  is  followed  by  fome  very  pertinent  obfervations 
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on  the  mode  of  preparing  and  adminiflcring  the  fa<^itious 
airs,  by  Mr.  Wait. 

Then  followj  a  cafe  of  catarrh  exceedingly  relieved  by  in- 
haling the  vapor  of  xther. 

In  a  cafe  of  great  debility  and  long  confinement,  and  in 
which  the  patient  was  in  the  habit  of  taking  i  lo  drops  of  lau- 
danum, in  order  to  obtain  fome  imperfect  deep,  the  ftrcngtli 
and  fpirits  were  relieved  by  means  of  vital  air,  and  a  lef> 
quantity  of  opium  anfwered  the  defired  purpofe — 

*  Obfcrvations  on  this  cafe,  made  by  Dr.  Thornron,  and  McHr?. 

Wathen  and   Phipps. 1.  From  local  fulnefs  we  judged  it  prr.- 

dent  to  take  blood  from  the  eyes  of  INIifs  F .     Her  blood  at 

firft  hardly  coloured  a  white  handkerchief;  foon  after  flie  had  in- 
haled the  fu per- oxygenated  air,  it  (lightly  tinged  it  ;  and  in  a  fort- 
night the  blood  became  of  its  right  florid  hue. 

'  WATHEN  and  PHIPPS. 

*  2.  The  dofe  of  air  given  was  from  two  to  four  pints  of  vital 
air,  and  lei's  diluted  than  with  moft  other  patients.  This  was  very 
fpcedily  confumed. 

*  3.  Why  the  vital  air  is  favourable  to  deep  would  deferve  to  be 
explained.  Nurfes,  who  are  actuated  by  no  principle  but  obferva- 
tion,  when  they  want  to  get  an  infant  to  fleep,  carry  it  into  the 
ope?i  air ;  for  the  fame  piirpole  they  ling  to  it,  or  dance  it  about. 
Now  are  not  thefe  powerful  ftimuli  exhaufting  irritability,  which 
predifpofes  to  fleep  .''  The  partial  abftraction  of  the  ftimulus  of  vital 
air  alfo  produces  the  fame  effect,  and  more  Immediately,  which  was 
an  improvement  in  medicine,  firft  fuggefted  by  you,  and  will,  pro- 
bably, in  cafes  where  ftimuli  are  to  be  feared,  fupeifede  the  u!e  of 
opium  :  in  the  mean  time  it  may  not  be  difadvantageous  to  know 
how  to  obviate  the  after-evil  ot  this  prevailing  medicine. 

'  R.  1.  THORNTON.'   p.  45. 

In  the  next  cafe,  that  of  major  Brulihwaite,  we  are  inform- 
ed by  himfclf,  that  he  drank  down  by  millake  two  ounces  of 
laudanum.  He  drank  warm  water  in  large  quantities. —  Tlie 
apothecary  was  fent  for,  and  he  took  feveral  llrong  emetics 
before  he  brought  the  laudanum  from  his  ilomach.  He  after- 
wards had  a  profound  lleep,  and  very  early  in  the  morning  in- 
haled the  vital  air  which  was  adminillered  by  Dr.  Thornton, 
who  alfo  ordered  him  to  drink  lemonade,  which,  from  tlie 
weak  ftate  of  his  Ilomach,  was  almotl  as  fpcedily  rejected, 
but  pcrfetily  fweet  to  the  taile,  and  fo  defr'ivcdoi  ail  acidity y 
as  left  him  no  room  to  doubt  that  wii.it  he  caft  up  was  only 
fugar  and  water.  This  was  frequently  repeated  with  always 
the  fame  refult.  In  the  evering  he  ate  his  dinner  without 
any  fenfiblc  dltiercnce,  and  fell   the  next  day  much  as  uUul. 

i*  3  l^r- 
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Dr.  Thornton  concludes  from  a  variety  of  circum (lances,  that 
opium  difoxygenates  the  fyftem.  Upon  this  idea  his  practice 
in  the  above  cafe  vv'as  founded ;  and  if  the  cafe  is  accurately 
related,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  fpeedy  recovery  of  Mr. 
Braithwaite  was  very  extraordinary. 

The  next  cafe  is  that  of  Mr.  Eoothby  Clopton,  who  la- 
boured under  afthma,  and  attributes  his  recovery  to  the  in- 
halation of  vital  air. 

Mr.  Cooper  acknowledges  that  he  found  great  relief,  in 
weaknefs  of  fight  of  long  continuance,  from  the  breathing  of 
vital  air. — He  made  ufe  of  the  air  for  another  complaint,  that 
of  a  kind  of  tumors,  *  which  M'cre  very  flow  to  fuppurate, 
and  when  they  did,  produced  only  a  watery  difcharge,  and  a 
fore  that  took  a  long  time  in  healing,' — Thefe,  we  are  told, 
were  brought  into  a  healing  flate,  and  ultimately  cured  by 
means  of  the  vital  air. 

ISIrs.  Benham,  of  Fore-ftreet,  inhaled  the  vital  air.  She 
had  been  from  her  youth  much  diftrefled  with  a  nervous  head- 
ach,  and  weak  digeflion.  She  thought  that  it  removed  a 
weight  from  her  ftomach, — that  her  fpirits  were  better,  and 
her  appetite  mended ;  but  her  head-ach  continued  the  fame. 
Her  fight,  {he  aflurcs  us,  was  alfo  temporarily  relieved. 

Mrs.  Broomhall  acknowledges  that  (lie  was  cured  of  a  bad 
head-ach  by  means  of  vital  air. 

Mr.  Cotterel,  of  King-ftreet,  Weftminfter,  inhaled  vital 
air,  and  ufed  other  remedies,  with  relief  of  what  feems  to 
have  been  a  dyfpeptic  and  hypochondriacal  afFefllon. 

In  a  letter  to  Dr.  Beddoes,  Dr.  Thornton  mentions  that  he 
found  the  vital  air  of  great  ufe  in  a  cafe  of  pregnancy,  at- 
tended with  vomiting,  tainting,  and  convulfion  fits. 

Dr.  Thornton,  in  writing  on  the  fubjecl  of  impaired  organs 
of  fenfe,  begins  In  the  following  manner — 

*  From  the  very  quick  reftoration  to  fight  of  the  blind  boy, 
whofe  cafe  I  have  before  related,  where  there  wzs  water  opprefT- 
ing  the  brain,  and  from  the  cafe  of  Patterfon,  it  was  gene- 
rally rumoured  abrond,  that  gutia  ferena  yields  to  the  powers  of 
vital  air, — This  report  gained  the  more  credit,  as  a  lad,  who  had 
b^sen  deaf — {o  deaf,  that  he  did  not  even  hear  the  Tower  gims, 
though  placed  under  them  when  they  were  firing,  and  whofe 
mouth  was  drawn  awry — by  inhaling  the  vital  air  had  entirely  re- 
covered the  right  pofition  of  his  mouth,  and  could  dlftinguifli  loud 
founds,  as  the  Rev.  Mr.  Townfend  and  many  others  witiiclTed.' 

F.   58. 

Dr.  Thornton  then  proceeds  to  mention  the  cafe  of  a  lady, 
whofe  fight  was  amended  by  the  ufe  of  vital  air. 

Dr. 
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Dr.  Thornton  next  proceeds  to  mention  the  beneficial  eiTecfts 
v/hich  he  had  experienced  from  ycaft  in  febrile  cafes. 

Mr.  Phipps,  furgeon,  mentions  the  cafe  of  a  lady,  who  la* 
boured  under  chronic  inflammation  of  the  eyes,  attended  with 
dyfpeptic  fymptoms  and  difliculty  of  breathing.  He  concludes 
by  flating  a  curious  circumllance— 

*  I  had  frequently  been  in  the  habit  of  fcarifying  the  infide  cf 
the  lower  eyehds,  from  which  fhe  always  found  temporary  relief. 
Prior  to  the  exhibition  of  tlic  vital  air,  the  blood  pofTefled  fo  few 
red  particles,  that  it  fcarce  tinged  the  liandkerchief,  and  appeared 
more  like  the  ftain  from  yellow  fenmi  than  from  blood.  After  flie 
had  taken  the  air  for  fome  days,  it  gradually  alTumed  a  redder  co- 
lour, and  at  laft  regained  its  proper  red  appearance  ;  a  flrong  proof 
this,  of  the  power  of  oxygene  to  change  the  nature  of  the  blood.*- 
p.  71. 

Cafe  of  Mifs  Stephens  who  acknowledges,  in  a  letter  to  Dr. 
Beddoes,  her  recovery  from  a  itate  of  extreme  debility  and  low 
fpirits  by  the  inhalation  of  vital  air. 

Mr.  Barr  mentions  the  cafe  of  a  woman  who  ufed  the  hv- 
dro-carbonate  gas  for  an  affedlion  of  the  cheft  which  feems  to 
have  been  attended  with  fome  degree  of  inflammation.  We 
are  very  candidly,  however,  informed  that  (lie  alfo  took  lauda- 
uum  and  James*s  powders,  and  that  fhe  loft  6  ounces  of  blood. 

Dr.  Darwin,  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Beddoes,  obferves  that  *  in 
recording  the  efficacy  of  new  medicines,  cafes  in  which  they 
do  not  fucceed,  are  ufeful  as  well  as  thofe  in  which  they  do.' 
We  confefs  that  we  fliould  be  happy  to  think  that  Dr.  Beddoes 
has  taken  as  much  pains  to  procure  atteflations  of  cafes  in 
which  his  remedies  have  failed,  as  of  thofe  in  which  they  have 
fuccecded.     But  this  is  more  than  can  reafonably  be  expecSted. 
Dr.  Darwin  proceeds  to  mention  a  cafe  of  hydrothorax  which 
terminated  fatally,   but  in  which  fa  man  breathed    *   oxygen 
which  was  undiluted,  and  took  about  fix  or  feven  gallons  every 
day  for  about  a  fortnight  without  any  apparent  e(Te61:,  except 
that  at  laf*  one  parcel  of  air  difagreed  with  him,  which   was 
probably  owing  to  fome  inflammable  material,  which  liad  in- 
cautioully  been  mixed  with  the  Exeter  manganefe  in  putting 
it  into  the  tube.'     That  fo  large  a  dofe  of  undiluted  oxygeu 
gas  fhould  have  had  no  efPccl  whatever,  might  lead  to  a  doubt 
PS  to  the   furprifmg  efiicacy  which  we  are  taught  to  expert 
from  comparatively  minute  quantities.     It  mull  be  acknow- 
ledged, however,  that  the  moil  potent  drugs,  in  particular 
cafes  and  conltitutions,  feem  to  be  almofl  devoid  of  aclivity. 
Dr.  Darwin  alfo  mentions  the  cafe  of  a  young  married  lady 
who  was  much  relieved  of  an  excefTivcly  bad  head-ach  by 
(he  inhalation  of  oxygen  eas. 
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Dr.  Pearfon  relates  the  cafe  of  a  young  woman  who  labour- 
ed under  epilepfy  to  a  great  degree.  He  writes  to  Dr.  Bed- 
does,  and  obferves — *  In  the  inftance  of  epUepfy  of  which 
you  have  given  an  account  in  one  of  your  pubHcations,  the 
fymptoms  were  aggravated  by  oxygen  air.  In  the  prcfent 
cafe,  if  it  did  no  good,  it  did  no  harm.' 

We  next  find,  related  by  Br.  Carmichael,  the  fequel  of  I. 
X.'s  cafe,  who  is  finally  reftored  to  health. 

In  a  letter  from  Mr.  Rolph,  furgeon,  we  are  prefent^d  with 
a  cafe  of  debility  attended  with  much  pain,  the  nature  of 
which  does  not  feem  evident.  The  man  infpired  vital  air, 
and  at  the  fame  time,  from  whatever  caufe,  experienced  great 
relief. 

The  cafe  of  the  much-lamented  Dr.  C.  ..wford  is  next  men- 
tioned. Dr.  Crawford  ufed  the  hydro-carbonate  air,  and  thought 
that  it  corrected  the  offenfivenefs  of  the  expectoration. 

The  following  particulars  are  worthy  of  obfervatiou — 

*  I  tried  by  way  of  expm'Iment  how  long  I  could  retain  one  in- 
fpiration  of  common  atmofpheric  air,  with  a  flop-watch  before  me, 
and  found  it  to  be  twenty  feconds.  I  then  inhaled  common,  air 
mixed  with  nearly  an  equal  part  of  oxygene  air  which  I  fuppofe 
enabled  nie  to  retain  it  32  feconds,  Laftly,  I  inhaled  oxygene,  fuch 
as  manganefe  yields.  This  was  retained,  by  nearly  the  fame  effort 
55  feconds,  without  that  fenfation  of  heat  in  the  ftomach,  which  re- 
fembled  the  feel  occafioned  by  weak  peppermmt-water,  and  which 
I  had  expei-ienced  before,  upon  inhaling  diluted  oxygene.'     p.  91. 

Mr.  Edgeworth  thought  that  a  recent  catarrh  was  much 
relieved  by  breathing  a  bag  of  modified  air.  The  quantity 
of  air  refpired  was  five  quarts  of  hydrogen,  with  near  35  of 
common  air. 

Next  follows  a  letter  from  Mr.  Sandford,  on  the  external 
application  of  gaffes. 

We  are  next  told  of  a  fore  leg  cured  by  inhaling  the 
vital  air,  and  alio  of  a  bad  eruption  of  the  face,  removed  by 
the  fame  remedy. 

Dr.  Thornton  recommends  the  dilution  of  the  variolous 
matter  ufed  in  inoculation,  and  mentions  two  favourable 
cafes  in  fupport  of  his  opinion. 

In  a  letter  from  Mr.  Barr,  we  are  prefented  with  a  cafe 
attended  with  the  ufual  fymptoms  of  hydrothorax,  cured  dur- 
ing the  ufe  of  oxygen  gas.  Digitalis  and  anguliura  were  alfo 
employed. 

A  cafe  of  pituitous  aflhma  relieved  by  oxygen  gas. 

After  having  related  the  contents  of  this  publication  as 
much  at  length  as  the  nature  of  our  plan  will  admit,  we  fhaji 

not 
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rol  undertake  to  decide,  whether  or  not  the  ufe  of  airs  in 
difeafcs  -will  ever  become  an  important  branch  in  the  prac- 
tice of  medicine.  On  the  one  hand  we  are  afraid  of  infpir- 
ing  an  improper  confidence,  and,  on  the  other,  of  tlirowing  an 
impediment  in  the  way  of  thofe  who  poflibly  may  materially 
contribute  to  the  mitigation  of  human  fufterings.  It  is  cer- 
tainly right,  however,  tl-at  new  remedies  flioulj  be  applied  in 
cafes  which  may  be  confidertd  as  defpcrate  ;  in  fuch  a  cafe 
what  man  woul-.!  rcfufe  to  fuhmit  to  an  experiment,  which 
promiTcs  the  poiiibility  of  recovery,  or  even  of  temporary  re- 
lief? That  many  have  experienced  relief  from  the  infpiration 
of  the  diiTerent  galfes,  may  be  confidercd  as  certain ;  and  ia 
moft  of  the  cafes  in  which  they  have  been  employed,  recovery- 
was  next  to  impolFible. 


Letters  written  during  a  /'^crt  Re/idence  in  Sivedrn,  Norway 
and  Denmark.    By  H'lary  I'VoUjionccraft^    8z'o.   45.     Boatds. 
Johnfon.     1 796. 

liyfRS.  Wollftonecraft  Is  already  known  to  the  public 
-*■■'■  as  an  ingenious  writer,  though  not  always  correal  ei- 
tlicr  in  her  fenriments  or  her  ftyle.  The  prefent  work,  con- 
taining an  account  of  a  tour  tlirough  Sweden,  Norway  and 
Denmark,  is  interefting. 

*  A  perfon  has  a  rigtit,  (it  is  obfcrved  in  the  prefatory  Adver- 
tifement)  I  have  fometimes  thouglit,  when  amufed  bv  a  vvittv  or 
interefting  egotift,  to  talk  of  himfeif  when  he  can  win  on  our  at- 
tention by  acquiring  our  affedion.     Whether  J  defervc  to  rank 

amongrt  this  privileged  number,  my  renders  nlone  can  judae and 

J  give  them  leave  to  ftiut  the  book,  if  they  do  not  wifh  to  become 
better  acquainted  with  me.'     p.  iii. 

The  plan  profefTed  by  Mrs.  WoUftonccraft,  is — 

*  Simply  to  endeavour  to  give  a  juft  view  of  the  prefent  ftate 
of  the  countries  I  have  palfcd  throii<^h,  as  far  as  I  could  obtain  in- 
formation during  fo  fliort  a  refidence ;  avoiding  thofe  details 
which,  without  being  very  ufeful  to  travellers  who  follow  the  fame 
route,  appear  very  mfipid  to  thole  who  only  accompany  you  in 
their  chair.'    r.  iv. 

The  dcfign,  allowing  for  the  tranfient  rendence  of  the  au- 
thor in  the  countries  defcribcd,  feems  to  be  well  executed. 
The  chara(£leriftic  manners  of  the  inhabitants,  and  the  moft 
ftriking  features  of  the  country,  appear  to  be  feledled  with 
judgment,  and  delineated  with  talte  and  feeling.  The  ac- 
count of  Norway  is  more  particularly  interefting,  from  this 
country  having  been  lef^  explored,  and  alfo,  from  the  minds 

of 
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o£  the  natives  being  lefs  fettered  and  palfied  under  the  im-  • 
mediate  iron  hand  of  defpotifm. 

Severe  criticifm  might  perhaps  objeft  to  a  want  of  me- 
thod, and  arrangement  in  fome  of  our  author's  accounts  and 
obfervations  :  but  we  are  not  certain  whether  this  is  not  more 
than  compenfated  by  the  Hvely  intereft  which  is  excited  by 
this  artlefs  and  apparently  unftudied  fpecies  of  compofition  ; 
the  epiflolary  form  of  writing,  likewife,  admits  of  great  lati- 
tude in  thefe  refpefts,  and  renders  a  degree  of  familiarity  not 
ungraceful. 

We  fubjoin  the  following  fpecimensof  the  writer's  powers 
of  description — 

*  Behold  us  now  in  Norway ;  and  I  could  not  avoid  feeling 
furprife  at  obferving  the  difference  in  the  manners  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  two  fides  of  the  river  ;  for  every  thing  Ihews  that  the 
Norwegians  are  more  induflrious  and  more  opulent.  The  Swedes, 
for  neighbour^  are  feldom  the  heft  friends,  accufe  the  Norwegians 
of  kncivcry,  f.nd  they  retaliate  by  bringing  a  charge  of  hypocrify 
againft  the  Swedes.  Local  circumftances  probably  render  both 
unjuft,  fper.king  from  their  feelings,  rather  than  reafon  :  and  is 
this  aftonilhing  when  we  confider  that  molt  writers  of  travels  have 
done  the  fame,  whofe  works  have  ferved  as  materials  for  the  com- 
pilers of  univerfal  hiftories.  All  are  eager  to  give  a  national  cha- 
racter ;  which  is  rarely  juft,  becaufe  they  do  not  difcriminate  the 
natural  from  the  acquired  difference.  The  natural,  I  believe,  on 
due  confidcration,  will  be  found  to  con fifT merely  in  the  degree  of 
vivacity  or  thoughtfulnefs,  pleafure,  or  pain,  infpired  by  the  cli- 
mate, whilft  the  varieties  which  the  forms  of  government,  in- 
cluding religion,  produce,  are  much  more  numerous  and  iinfta- 
ble. 

*  A  people  have  been  ciiaracterized  as  fiupid  by  nature;  what 
a  paradox  !  becaufe  they  did  not  confider  that  flaves,  having  no 
objeft  to  ftimulate  induftry,  have  not  their  faculties  fliarpened  by 
the  only  thing  that  can  exercife  them,  felf-intereft.  Others  have 
been  brought  forward  as  brutes,  having  no  aptitude  for  the  arts 
and  fciences,  only  becaufe  the  progrefs  of  improvement  had  not 
reached  that  flage  which  produces  them. 

'  Thofe  writers  who  have  confidered  the  hiftory  of  man,  or  of 
the  human  mind,  on  a  more  enlarged  fcale,  have  fallen  into  fimilar 
errors,  not  reflecting  that  the  paffions  are  weak  where  the  necefla- 
ries  of  life  are  too  hardly  or  too  eafily  obtained,'     p.  57. 


*  We  ^-trt  a  confiderable  time  entering  amongil  the  iflands,  be- 
fore we  fiw  about  two  hundred  houfes  crov^ded  together,  under  a 
very  high  rock — ftilt  higher  appearing  above.     Talk  not  of  ba- 
ftiUes  I  To  be  born  here,  was  to  be  baftilled  by  nature — Ihut  out 
*  fronr; 
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from  all  that  opens  the  underilanding,or  enlarges  the  heart.  Hud- 
dled one  behind  another,  not  more  than  a  quarter  ot  the  dwellings 
even  had  a  profpe(fl  of  the  fea.  A  few  planks  formed  paflages 
from  honlc  to  hoiife,  which  you  muft  often  fcale,  mounting  fteps 
like  a  ladder,  to  enter. 

*  The  only  road  acrofs  the  rocks  leads  to  a  habitation,  flerllc 
enough,  you  may  fuppofe,  when  I  tell  you  that  the  little  earth  oa 
the  adjacent  ones  was  carried  there  by  the  late  inhabitant.  A  path, 
almoft  impra<f>icable  for  a  horfe,  goes  on  to  Arendall,  ftill  further 
to  the  wellward. 

'  I  enquired  for  a  walk,  and  mounting  near  two  hundred  fteps 
made  round  a  rock,  walked  up  and  down  for  about  a  hundred 
yards,  viewing  the  fea,  to  which  I  quickly  defcenced  by  fleps  that 
cheated  the  declivitv.  The  ocean,  and  thefe  tremendoufs  bul- 
warks,  enclofcd  me  on  every  fide.  I  felt  the  confinement,  and 
wiftied  for  wings  to  reach  ftill  loftier  cliffs,  whofe  flippery  fides  no 
foot  was  fo  liardy  as  to  tread ;  yet  what  was  it  to  fee? — only  a  bound, 
lefs  wafte  of  water— not  a  glimpfe  of  fmiling  nature — not  a  patch 
of  lively  green  to  relieve  the  aching  fight,  or  vary  the  objcdts  of 
meditation. 

'  I  felt  my  breath  opprefled,  though  nothing  could  be  clearer 
than  the  atmofphere.  Wandering  there  alone,  I  found  the  foli- 
tude  defirablc ;  my  mind  was  rtored  with  ideas,  which  this  new 
fcene  aflbciatcd  with  aftoniihing  rapidity.  But  I  ftiuddered  at  the 
thought  of  receiving  exiftence,  and  remaining  here,  in  the  folitudc 
of  ignorance,  till  forced  to  leave  a  world  of  which  I  had  {een  fo 
little  ;  for  the  character  of  the  inhabitants  is  as  uncultivated,  if 
not  as  pifturefquely  wild,  as  ti>;ir  abode.'     p.   i  32. 


*  Admiring,  as  I  do,  thefe  noble  forefts,  which  feem  to  bid  de- 
fiance to  time,  1  looked  with  pain  on  the  ridge  of  rocks  that  ilretch- 
ed  far  beyond  my  eye,  formerly  crowned  with  the  moft  beautiful 
verdure. 

'  I  have  often  mentioned  the  grandeur,  but  I  feel  myfelf  une- 
qual to  the  tafk  of  conveying  an  idea  of  the  beauty  and  elegance  of 
the  fcene  when  the  fpiral  tops  of  the  pines  are  loaded  with  ripening 
feed,  and  the  fun  gives  a  glow  to  their  hght  gieen  tinge,  which  b 
changing  into  purple,  one  tree  more  or  lefs  advanced,  contrafting 
with  another.  The  profufion  with  which  nature  has  decked  them 
with  pendant  honours,  prevents  all  furprife  at  feeing,  in  every  cre- 
vice, fome  fapling  liruggling  for  exillence.  Vail  malleb  of  ftonc 
are  thiis  encircled;  and  roots,  torn  up  by  the  ftorms,  become  a 
(l)elter  for  a  young  generation.  The  pine  and  fir  woods,  left  en- 
tirely to  nature,  difplay  an  endlefs  variety ;  and  the  paths  in  the 
wood  are  not  entangled  with  fallen  lea\es,  which  are  only  intereft- 
ing  whillt  they  are  fluttering  between  life  and  death.     The  grey 
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cobweb-like  appearance  o{  the  aged  pines  is  a  much  finer  image  of 
decay  -,  the  fibres  whitening  as  they  lofe  their  moifture,  impriloned 
life  feems  to  be  fteaHng  away.  I  cannot  tell  why — but  death,  un- 
der every  form,  appears  to  me  like  fomething  getting  free — to  ex- 
pand in  I  know  not  what  element ;  nay  I  feel  that  this  confcious 
being  mufl  be  as  unfettered,  have  the  wings  of  thought,  before  it 
can  be  happy. 

*  Reaching  the  cafcade,  or  rather  cataraft,  the  roaring  of  which 
had  a  long  time  announced  its  vicinity,  my  foul  was  hurried  by  the 
falls  into  a  new  train  of  refleftions.  The  impetuous  dafliing  of  the 
rebounding  torrent  from  the  dark  cavities  which  mocked  the  ex- 
ploring eye,  produced  an  equal  aflivity  in  my  mind  :  my  thoughts 
darted  from  earth  to  heaven,  and  I  afked  myfelf  why  I  was  chained 
to  life  and  its  mifery  ?  StiJl  the  tumultuous  emotions  this  fublime 
cbjeft  excited,  were  pleafurable  ;  and,  viewing  it,  my  foul.rofe, 
•with  reneweddignity,  above  its  cares — grafping  at  immortality- 
it  feemed  as  impoffible  to  flop  the  current  of  my  thoughts,  as  of  the 
always  vaiying,  ftill  the  fame,  torrent  before  me — I  ftretched  out 
my  hand  to  eternity,  bounding  over  the  dark  fpeck  of  life  lo  come, 

'  We  turned  with  regret  from  the  cafcade.  On  a  little  hilJ, 
which  commands  the  beft  view  of  it,  feveral  obelifks  are  erefted  to 
commemorate  the  vifits  of  different  kings.  The  appearance  of  the 
river  above  and  below  the  falls  is  very  pi^turefque,  the  ruggednefs 
of  the  fcenery  difappearing  as  the  torrent  fubfides  into  a  peaceful 
ilream.'    r.  ir^. 


*  Do  not  forget  that,  in  my  general  obfervations,  I  do  not  pretend 
to  fketch  a  national  character;  but  merely  to  note  the  prefent  ftate  of 
morals  and  manners,  as  I  trace  the  progrefs  of  the  world's  improve- 
ment.. Bccaufe,  during  my  refidence  in  different  countries,  my  prin- 
cipal objeft  has  been  to  take  fuch  a  difpallionate  view  of  men  as 
•will  lead  me  to  form  ajufl  idea  of  the  nature  of  man.  And,  to  deal 
ingenuoufly  with  you,  I  believe  I  fliould  have  been  lefs  fevere  in  the 
remarks  I  have  made  on  the  vanity  and  depravity  of  the  French, 
iiad  I  travelled  towards  the  north  before  I  vifited  France. 

*  The  interefting  pifture  frequently  drawn  of  the  virtues  of  a  rifing 
people  has,  I  fear,  been  fallacious,  excepting  the  accounts  of  the 
enthufiafm  which  various  public  flruggles  have  produced.  We  talk 
of  the  depravity  of  the  French,  and  lay  a  ftrefs  on  the  old  age  of  the 
nation  ;  yet  where  has  more  virtuous  enthufiafm  been  difplayed  than 
during  the  two  laft  years,  by  the  common  people  of  France  and  in 
their  armies  ?  I  am  obliged  fometimes  to  recollect  the  numberlefs 
jnftances  which  I  have  either  witnelTed,  or  heard  well  authenticated, 
to  balance  the  account  of  horrors,  alas!  but  too  true.  I  am,  there- 
fore, inclined  to  believe  that  the  grofs  vices  which  I  have  alwavs 
feen  allied  with  fimplicity  of  manners,,  are  the  concomitants  of  ig- 
eorance,'   p.  215. 

MONTH^ 
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MONTHLY     CATALOGUE. 

POLITICAL    AND    CECONOMICAL. 

Exlfiing  Circumflaucis  ;  ot\  the  Order  of  the  Day  exfrnpliJit-J,  in  tvM 
Lijiances  of  Political  Inconfifieucy^  -^ith  regard  to  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholics anj  Non-Jurors  of  Great  Britain.  To  tvhich  are  added^ 
Comments  and  Obfervations  upon  the  rtcent  Outfet  of  a  ff^ar-M1' 
nifer  at  Quiheron  Bay,  and  JJle  dt  Dieu.  Addreffed  to  the  mojl 
unprejudiced  Nobleman  in  Great  Britain.  By  Chrifopher  Plain^ 
fl-n/e,  Jtuhor  of  ^■^  Better  late  than  never.'''     8vo.      is.    Johnfon. 

1795- 

Mr.  Plalnfenfe  arraigns  the  conduft  of  Mr.  Windham,  the  fup- 
pofed  advifer  of  the  Quiberon  expedition,  for  want  of  previous 
kno\vled?^e  and  forefight,  and  his  colleagues  for  the  preference  they 
jive  to  the  fcrvices  of  French  Roman  Catholics,  while  thev  affect  to 
be  jealous  of  the  Britifli  Romnn  Catholics,  and  Non -jurors.  There 
is  much  found  argument  in  this  pamphlet :  but  xhefenfe  would  have 
been  more  plain,  if  the  author  had  condefcended  to  employ  the 
grace  of  fimpiicity,  inftead  of  a  turgid  and  inflated  language,  '  full 
oi  found  and  furv.' 

The  Stocks  examined  and  compared,  or  a  Guide  to  Purchetfers  in  the 
Public  Funds  ;  containing  an  Introduction,  in  ivkich  the  Origin  and 
Nature  of  the  Public  Debts  are  explained^  and  itfeful  Information 
is  givtH  relati-je  to  the  Management  of  the  Buf'^efs  in  the  Funds. 
An  Account  of  the  Public  Funds,  from  the  Times  of  their  Creation 
to  the  Year  1795,  including  the  Imperial  and  IrijTi  Annuitie^^ 
transferable  at  the  Bank  of  England,  and  the  Stock  of  public  Com- 
panici.  And  Five  ne'v  ufeful  and  e.-:taifivc  Tables  for  the  Purpofes 
if  examining  and  comparing  the  Perpetual  Annuities,  and  the  Long^ 
Short,  and  Imperial  Annuities  ivith  each  other,  at  eveiy  probable 
Price,  illuflrated  by  Obfervations  and  Fxamples,  Alfo  a  State- 
ment of  the  National  Debt,  anil  an  Account  of  the  prefcnt  Plan  for 
liquidating  the  fame.  By  Jfilliam  Fair  man,  of  the  Ruyal  Ex- 
change AJfurance.     Bvo.     Johnfon.      1795- 

This  is  a  verv  ufeful  publication  for  all  pcifons  who  are  con- 
cerned with  the  ftocks.  The  tirle-page  is  a  fufficient  analyfis  of 
the  work.  Every  degree  of  infonnation  that  may  be  required  as  to 
the  days  of  managing  bufinefs,  the  transfer  days,  the  dividends  due," 
brokerage,  letter  of  attorney,  &"c.  is  to  be  found  in  thefe  few  pnges; 
and  a  concil'c  hiftory  of  each  part  of  our  funds   is  grven,  whic+i 
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leems  to  be  drawn  up  with  equal  judgment  and  accuracy.     Tfie 
tables  have  each  refpec^ively  their  ufe,  and  they  are  calculated  to 
as  much  accuracy  as  the  limits  of  the  page  allowed,  and  the  wants 
of  ftock-jobbers  require.     In  the  firft  table  we  have  the  interefl  due 
on  lool.  in  the  3,  3  j,  4,  and  5  per  cents,  for  every  day  in  the  year. 
In  .tliis  calculation  fartliings  are  excluded,  and  confequently  there 
mufl  be  "an  error,  which  in  fmall  fums  is  of  no  great  confequence  : 
but  when  the  ftock  amounts  to  many  thoufands,  the  error  in  fome 
cafes  will  exceed  fnillings.    The  intereft  for  the  firft  day,  Jam>a.ry  6, 
upon  lOol.  in  the  3  per  cents,  is  fet  down  at  two  pence,  which  is 
rather  more  than  the  real  intereft.     Every  fucceeding  day's  intereft 
is  made  the  fame :  but  as  in  the  courfe  of  a  certain  number  of 
davs  the  eiTor  would  be  confiderable,  at  proper  intervals  it  is  cor- 
reeled.     Thus  from  January  6  to  February  15  we  have  a  feries  of 
numbers,  in  arithmetical  progreflion,  with  common  difference  2, 
and  confequently  on   the   14th  day   of  February  the  fum  due  on 
iGoI.  is  63.  8d.     According  to  this  rule,  on  the  next  day  the  fum 
due  would  be  6s.  lod.  but  as  tl^  error  from  calculating  the  intereft 
of  lOoI.  for  one  day  is  now  apparent,  it  is  redified,  and  the  fum  due 
on  the  1 5th  is  fet  down  at  6s.  gd.  the  neareft  quantity  to  the  real 
fum,  the  farthings  being  excluded.     From  this  day  we  go  on  with 
an    arithmetical  feries,  common   difference  being   2,  to  May  18, 
vhen  the  fum  due  becomes  il.  2s.  id.   that  on  the  next  day  is  not 
made  il.  £s.  3d.  but  il.  is.  2d.  from  ^vhich  our  arithmetical  feries 
proceeds  as  before  to  the  end  of  the  half  year.     The  maximum  of 
error  confequently  is  on  the  laft  day  of  each  feries,  and  if  the  fum 
due  on  that  day  is  multiplied  by  feveral  thoufand  pounds,  and  the 
atnountcalailated  by  the  common  well-known  method,  the  differ- 
ence, though  it  bears  a  very  fmall  proportion  to  the  intereft,  will  be 
more  than  an  exact  ftock-jobber  would   probably  choofe  to  lofe. 
The  former  part  of  this  table  is  liable  in  fome  years  to  increafe  this 
error,  as  the  intercalary  day  in  leap-year  is  neceflarily  omitted  :  but 
notwithftanding  thefe  things,  which  were  inevitable  in  a  work  like 
this,  the  table  will  be  found  very   ufeful  by  the  genei-ality  of  pur- 
^hafers  in  the  funds. 

The  next  tables  we  confider  of  very  great  importance,  as  the\'  fhevv 
at  oneolnnce  the  relative  values  of  ftock  in  the  different  funds,  ac- 
cording  to  the  current  price  of  the  day.  Thus  the  papers  tell  me 
that  yefterday,  January  29,  ftock  bore  the  following  prices : — 
3  per  cent.  conf.  68  i- 4- ;  4  per  cent.  conf.  85-2-1;  5  pe 
cfnr.  100  I  -f-.  On  looking  at  the  tables,  it  appears  that  when  the 
three  per  cent.  conf.  are  between  68  A  and  68  \.  the  4  per  cents, 
(liould  be  between  gil.  3s,  4d.  and  90I.  i6s.  8d.  and  the  five  per 
cents,  between  113L  19s.  2d.  and  113I.  los.  rod.  the  intereft  being 
between  4.I.  7s.  8d.  and  4I.  8s.  cd.  for  lool.  real  money;  confe- 
quently the  reader  can  calculate  with  caft  the  advantages  to  be  dc* 
jived  by  his  mode  of  purchafing. 

Annexed 
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Annexed  is  a  ftatcment  of  the  national  debt  as  it  llood  at  Mid- 
rumnier  1795,  the  I'lim  of  which  is  made  to  be  three  hundred  And 
t-veuty-two  millions, fifty  thoufand^Jive  hundred  and  eighty -four  pounds^ 
ileven  fhdlings  and  nine-pence  farthing ;  for  the  interefl  and  manage- 
ment of  which  fum,  the  nation  pays  annually  tzoelve  million^  fko 
hundred  ai\(i  thirteen  thoufand,,  nine  hundred  and  t'laehe  pounds^  four- 
teen fhillings  and  three-pence.  But  here  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that 
this  is  the  fum  of  all  the  capitals  in  the  different  funds,  without  re- 
gard to  the  difference  of  value  in  each  fimd.  The  amount  of  the 
'national  debt  in  real  monty  is  much  greater,  and  may  btft  be  cal- 
"culated  by  confidering  what  capital  is  neceflary  to  produce  the  in- 
tcreft  annually  paid  by  the  nation.  The  confequence  of  this  im- 
*^menfe  debt  is,  that  the  lower  clafles  in  fociety  are  burdened  with 
faxes ;  and  that  the  monied  men  in  the  city,  inftead  of  being  employed 
in  ufeful  and  honourable  commerce,  wafte  their  time  in  pitiful  (pe- 
culations, and  in  a  fpecies  of  gaming  more  injurious  to  their  country 
than  the  E  O  or  the  Pharaoh  tables.  Difgraceful  as  we  think  this 
fpecies  of  gambling  to  be,  we  are  glad  to  find,  that,  by  the  publica- 
tion before  us,  perfons  will  be  brought  more  on  a  level,  and  be  lefs 
liable  to  be  cheated  by  the  manoeuvres  of  the  (lock-jobber. 

Our  Infl  Refource  !  or,  the  only  Means  left  to  obtain  an  Honorable 
Peace  ;  containing  the  Sub/lance  offome  detached  Reflexions  rchick 
have  been  originally  fubmitted  to  the  Firfl  Lord  of  the  Admiralty^ 
on  the  NeceJ/ity  of  rendering  all  the  Military  EfiabUfJtments  of 
Great  Britain  fubfervient  to  Maritime  Operations,  "with  a  fum- 
mary  Vie'W  of  the  Situation  of  this  Iflaiid,  after  the  Conquefi  of 
Holland,  by  the  Author  of  "  Better  late  than  never.'"'  8vJ.  is. 
Jordan.  1795. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  this  author,  that,  however  vifionary  the  idei 
of  an  invafion  from  France,  during  our  conteft  with  America,  might 
have  been,  the  pofUbility  or  probability  of  fuch  an  attempt  now  i> 
by  no  means  chimerical.  The  wide  range  of  oppofite  ports,  the 
alarming  increafe  of  our  enemies'  fliipping,  and  their  excefs  of  po- 
pulation, bring  the  war  to  our  coafts,  with  all  the  melancholy  im- 
prelfions  of  what  may  be  done  by  number.  The  fafe  pofTeflion  of 
'  HolLind  and  the  Low  Countries  will  not  only  infure  to  the  French 
a  command  of  the  North  Seas,  but  likcwife  afford  them  an  oppor- 
tunity to  aft  with  their  navy,  as  they  have  already  too  I'uccefshillv 
done  with  their  army,  and  they  will  be  enabled  to  outflank,  as  h« 
terms  ir,  the  ifland  of  Great  Britain,  He  therefore  recommend* 
an  increafe  of  our  navy,  and  the  diredion  of  our  whole  attention  to 
maritime  operations,  and  contendi  for  a  mode  of  mannlijg  the  navy, 
icl^  obnoxious  than  prefliog. 
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Condones  ad  Populum.      Or  Addrcjfes  to  the  People.     By  S.  T.  Cole- 
ridge.    Svo.      is.  td.     Briftol.      1795. 

Of  the  former  of  thefe  we  have  had  occafion  to  fpeak  before,  and 
^ve  f}>oke  in  terms  of  approbation. 

In  the  fecond  addrefs  our  orator  gives  an  affefting  and  animated 
defcription  of  the  crimes  and  diftrefTes  of  the  prefent  war.  We  lay 
before  our  readers  the  clofing  paragraph — 

*  Such  in  addition  to  the  evils  attending  all  wars,  are  the  peculiar 
horrors  of  the  prefent.  Our  national  faith  hath  been  impaired  ;  our 
focial  confidence  hath  been  weakened,  or  made  mifafe  ;  our  Hber- 
ties  have  fufFered  a  perilous  breach,  and  even  now  are  being  (ftill 
more  periloufly)  undermined ;  the  dearth,  which  would  otherwife 
have  been  fcarcely  vifible,  hath  enlarged  its  terrible  features  into  the 
threatening  face  of  Famine  ;  and  finally,  of  us  will  juftice  require  a 
dreadful  account  of  whatever  guilt  France  has  perpetrated,  of  what- 
ever miferies  France  has  endured.  Are  we  men  .'  Freemen?  rational 
men  ?  And  fnall  we  can'y  on  this  wild  and  prieftly  war  againft 
reafon,  againft  freedom,  againft  human  nature  ?  If  there  be  one 
among  you,  who  departs  from  me  without  feeling  it  his  immediate 
duty  to  petition  or  remoaftrate  againft  the  continuance  of  it,  I 
envy  that  man  neither  his  head  nor  his  heart.'     ?.  67. 

Mr.  Coleridge  poflefles  ingenuity  and  good  fenfe.  We  would 
advife  him  to  itudy  correftnefs,  and  to  guard  againft  the  fwell  In 
compofition. 

ZX'c-  Plot  Difcovered ;  or  an  Addrefs  to  the  People.,  ngainjl  Minijlc' 
rial  Treafon.     By  S.  T.  Coleridge,     %vo.     Is.    Briilol.     179$. 

In  this  addrefs  our  orator  confiders  the  nature  of  "  thofe  two 
dreadful  Bills"  that  were  lately  paffed  ;  the  one  of  which  he  fays 
was  an  attempt  to  affliffinate  the  liberty  of  tlse  prefs,  the  other  to 
fmother  the  liberty  of  fpeech.  In  the  courfe  of,  this  addrefs,  fe- 
veral  ingenious  obfervations  are  made. 

Mr.  Coleridge  obferves — 

*  Governments  have  afTumed  many  different  forms ;  but  in  their 
efTence  and  properties,  all  poffible  modes  of  government  are  re- 
ducible to  thefe  three  :  government  h  the  people,  government 
over  the  people,  and  government  vjith  the  people. 

'  The  government  is  by  the  peoj)le,  wh.en  the  affairs  of  the 
whole  are  directed  by  all  aftualiy  prefent ;  as  among  the  American 
tribes,  and  (perhaps)  in  Athens  and  feme  other  of  the  ancient 
Grecian  ftates,  or  by  all  morally  prefent,  that  is,  where  every  man 
Is  reprefentcd,  and  the  reprefentatives  a6t  according  to  inftruftions. 

Such, 
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Such,  I  truft,  will  be  the  government  of  France.  France  !  whofe 
crimes  and  miferies  pofterity  will  impute  to  us.  France !  to  whora 
pofterity  will  impute  their  virtues  and  their  happinefs. 

*  Government  over  the  people  is  known  by  the  name  of  De- 
fpotifm,  or  arbitrary  government ;  which  term  does  not  neceflarily 
imply  that  one  man  pofleffes  exclufiveiy  the  power  and  dire(5lion  of 
the  ftate,  for  this  is  no  where  the  cafe.  The  Grand  Seignior  has 
his  Divan  :  nor  does  even  the  king  of  Spain  dare  aft  in  direft  op- 
pofition  to  the  wifhes  of  the  pricfts  and  grandees  ;  who  in  everj 
country  influence  the  meafures  of  the  government,  and  partake  in 
its  rapine.  Defpotifm  is  that  government,  in  which  the  people  at 
large  have  no  voice  in  the  legiflature,  and  pofTefs  no  other  fafe  or 
eftablifhed  mode  of  political  interference  :  in  few  words,  where  the 
majority  are  always  afted  upon,  never  afting. 

*  The  t/iird  mode  is  government  wit/i  the  people.  This  ought 
to  be  a  progrejfivt  government  afcending  fi-om  the  fecond  mode  to 
the  firft  :  at  leaft,  it  is  bad  or  good  according  to  its  diftance  from, 
or  proximity  to,  the  firft  mode.'     p.  33. 

A    Remonftrance  in    Favour   of  BritiJJi    Liberty.     Addrejfed  to  the 
Right  Hon.    fV.    Pitt,    Firji   Lord  of  the  Treafury^  ^c.     By  a. 
-Country  Gentleman.     %vo.     is.     Symonds.      1795. 

This  Remonftrance  was  probably  publiflied  while  Lord  Gren- 
Tille's  and  Mr.  Pitt's  Bills  were  under  difcuflion.  It  contains  many 
forcible  arguments  againft  them,  partly  drawn  from  their  inefficacy 
for  the  intended  purpofe,  and  partly  from  their  being  an  infringe- 
ment on  the  Bill  of  Rights,  an  inroad  on  the  conftitution,  and  a  iibe[ 
upon  the  loyalty  and  good  fenfe  of  the  nation.  The  author  is 
warm,  without  being  intemperate,  and  although  he  advances  no- 
tliing  new,  his  ftyle  is  calculated  to  engage  the  attention. 

AbflraJl  of  the  Hlftory  of  the  Clergy  during  the  Revolution  in  France. 
Dedicated  to  the  EiiglijTt  Nation.  By  the  Abbe  Barruel,  Almoner 
to  her  Mof  Serene  Highnrfs  the  Princefs  of  Conti.  Publ'Jied  ift 
French,  1793,  and  fine e  tranflated  into  Englijk.  %vo.  is.  6d. 
Robinfons.      1795. 

Contains  the  fubftance  of  a  publication  mentioned  in  our  laft 
month's  Review  (p.  60.),  which,  being  written  in  a  diffufe  manner, 
very  well  admitted  of  an  abftraft. 

The  Lajl  Advice  hut  One,  of  a  Lover  of  the  Britijh  Conflitutiou,  to  all 
Lovers  of  the  faid  Conftitution,  refpeHing  the  ncjj  Sedition  and 
Treafon  Bills.     8w.     i>d.     Symonds.     1795. 

The  advice  of  this  author,  which  he  terms  TfTe  LafI  hut  One,  is 

that  the  people  fubmit  to  the  Bills,  othenvife  '  they  muft  Join,    n 

Crit-Rev.  Vol.  XVI.  /"f^rKa>7,  1796.  Q^  fpite 
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fpite  of  their  teeth,  the  London  Correfponding  Society,  and  the 
curfed  Jacobins,  in  refiftance ;'  and  if  they  do  not  fubmit,  they 
put  all  that  is  fubftantial  into  danger,  to  avoid  a  merely  temporary 
evil,  the  Bills  being  in  force  only  during  his  majefty's  natural  life : 
*  and  although  we  know  (by  fad  experience,  one  might  fay,  by  a 
iiaure  of  fpeech)  that  he  is  infallible,  we  know  alfo,  he  is  not  im- 
mortal. When,  therefore,  he  fliall  be  ripe  for  glory,  and  unhappily 
the  time  mufl  come  when  he  fliall  be  fo,  you  will  be  free.  He  will 
enter  into  eternal  life,  and  you  into  your  hbelties,  together.' — This, 
we  apprehend,  is  a  fufficient  fpecimen  of  the  wit  and  fpirit  of  thia 
pamphlet. 

A  Letter  addrejfed  to  the  Rev.  Robert  Blyth,  on  his  late  Publication 
of  a  Speech  delivered  at  the  Gajlle  at  Oakham^  071  the  Nomination 
of  a  proper  Perfon  to  reprefent  the  Comity  of  Rutland  in  Parlia- 
ment,    ^to.      id. 

The  etfufions  of  county  politics  are  of  little  or  no  confequence 
to  the  public  at  large.  We  fee  that  Mr.  X.  Y.  the  author,  is  in  a 
great  paflion  :  but  he  does  not  give  us  data  enough  to  determine 
■whether  he  is  in  the  right  or  in  the  wrong. 

Lucifer'' s  LeBures  :  or,  the   Inf/rnal   Tribune.      Advice  from   Hell. 
Price  a  good  Six-pence,  ^^c.      8vo.     Sudbury.      1795- 

The  Devil,  we  are  told,  can  aflume  what  difguife  he  pleafes-  He 
appears  here  in  a  threadbare  fuit,  formerly  the  property  of  Dean 
Swift  :  but  '  the  Devil  was  a  liar  from  the  beginning,'  and  this 
new  attempt  will  not  refcue  his  chara£ter. 

The  (Quartern  Loaf  for  Eight -pence  ;  or,  Cut  and  Come  again  :  being 

Crumbs  of  Comfort  for  all  true  Reformers,      By  Jack  Cade,  jun. 

Citizen  and  Jacobin.      Dedicated    lo   the    Marquis  of  Titchfcld. 

i2mo.     Sd.     Crofby.     1795. 

Another  attempt  to  be  vn/lly  icitty  ;  and  fuch  wit  as  we  may  fup- 
pofe  hereditary  in  the  family  of  Jack  Cade,  is  difplayed  here  with 
every  advantage  it  is  capable  of  receiving  from  the  more  nio'dern 
language  of  Dyot-ftreet  and  Petticoat-lane. 

Aii  Account  of  the.  Proceedings  of  the  Brit'^Jh  Convention  :  held  in 
Edinbuygh^  November  19,  1793.  \2'>io.  6d.  Eaton. 
Why  this  newfpaper  account  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Britifh 
Convention  is  publifhed  in  its  prefent  fliape.  denes  all  power  of 
coniefture.  While,  with  every  lover  of  the  Britifli  conltitution,  we 
regret  the  feverity  with  which  fome  of  the  members  of  this  conven- 
tion were  treated,  we  do  not  think  it  pofTible  to  perufe  this  burlefquc 
imitation  of  the  Fre:)ch  legiflatioU;  with  gravi'.y,     The;//.'^?/^  of  the 

coftveution  is  thus  related — 

«  The 
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*  The  members  of  the  convention  made  feveral  unfiiccefsfiil 
attempts  at  another  meeting,  but  the  high  hand  of  illegal  authority 
io  harafTcd  them,  that  they  were  obliged  to  give  up  the  conteft. 

*  Bd-hdes  thofe  citizens  mentioned  in  the  proceedings  of  the  con« 
vention,  as  having  been  dragged  out  of  their  beds  and  carried  be- 
fore the  fi)critf  of  Edinburgh  on  the  fame,  and  next  day,  the  fol- 
lowing citizens  were  added  to  the  number,  viz.  M.  C.  Browne,  and 
William  Moffatt. 

*  MelT.  Skirving,  Margarott,  and  Gerald,  after  tjie  mofl  bold  and 
animated  defence,  were  by  juries,  the  legal  nomination  of  whom 
they  cnntefted,  found  guilty  of  the  crimes,  previoufly  committed  by 
the  Duke  of  Richmond,  and  William  Pitt,  and  by  the  humane 
court  of  Jufticiary  of  Scotland  fentenced  to  be  tranfported  for  four- 
teen years  to  Botany  Bay  :  citizens  Scott  and  Callender  did  not  appear 
upon  trial,  and  were  outlawed  :  citizen  M.  C.  Browne,  continued 
in  Scotland  until  the  date  of  his  furety  elapfed  and  was  not  brought 
to  trial.  Charles  Sinclair  was  brought  forward  to  trial,  but  the  diet 
was  deferted  againft  him,  and  hewasfet  at  liberty.  William  Mof- 
fatt,  William  and  George  Rofs,  were  not  brought  to  trial. 

*  All  the  above  mentioned  citizens,  except  thofe  fent  to  Botany 
Bay,  have  left  the  defpotic  governtnentof  Edinburgh,  and  now  refidc 
in  London.'     p.  58. 

Remarqucsfur  les  Circonftances  dc  la  Gtierrgy  telles  quelhs  para':Jfent 
etre  dans  la  quatricme  Semaint:  du  Mois  d*  GSiobre^  ^795*  '^'^''» 
is.     Walter.     1795. 

A  tranflation  of  a  pamphlet  afcribed  to  the  pen  of  Lord  Auck- 
land, reviewed  in  our  laft  volume,  p.  321. 

A  Jiiovt  Inquiry  hito  thn  Nature  of  Monopoly  and  Foreftallin^,  TVitk 
fome  Reniai  ks  on  the  Statutes  concerning  then.  By  Edztrard 
Morris,  Efq.  Barrijier  at  Lavj.    8vo.      is.    Cadell   and    Davies, 

'795- 

Mr.  Morris  objects,  and,  in  our  opinion,  with  great  juflice,  to 
the  notions  that  are  ufually  propagated  among  the  populace,  ia 
limes  of  fcnrcity,  rel'pedting  monopolies.  He  contends  that  the 
dealers  in  corn  are  more  interested  than  any  other  peribns  in  pro- 
viding the  market  with  a  conftant  and  equal  fupplv,  and  he  traces, 
in  a  very  fenfible  manner,  the  influence  of  their  labours,  and  the 
fources  of  their  profits.  Thij  pamphlet,  although  profefledly  writ- 
ten to  correft  popular  prejudices,  is  more  particularly  calculated 
for  the  legiflatorS;  to  whofe  confidci-ation  we  would  wifli  to  re- 
commend it.  His  remarks  on  the  exiting  fhtutes,  and  on  thofe 
regulations  which  have  been  more  recently  propofed,  are  highly 
deferving  of  attention. 

Qj.  NOVELS. 
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NOVELS. 

Tiie    Wanderings    of  the   Imagination,      By  Mrs.    Gooch.     In   t<Ut 
Volumes.     %vo.     6s.  Sezved.     Crofby.      1796. 

Thofe  were  little  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  human  mind, 
who  connefted  the  idea  of  happinefs  with  that  of  reft. 

He  who  has  nothing  to  wifli,  to  hope,  nor  to  fear,  (truly  faid 
the  late  Dr.  Johnfon)  wants  the  radical  principle  of  happinefs. 

To  beguile  the  languor  of  retirement,  and  efcape  the  mifery  of 
e7mui  in  an  interval  from  aftive  employment,  Mrs.  Gooch  re- 
figned  herfelf  to  the  wanderiags  of  her  imagination. 

'  Idlenefs,  (flie  juftly  obferves)  if  not  the  root  of  all  evil,  is  at 
leaft  the  bane  of  all  good  ;  and  however  the  fpirits  may  be  deprelTed 
by  misfortune,  or  the  body  harafled  by  fatigue,  the  mind,  ftill  ac- 
tive, will  rather  create  vifions,  and  purfue  phantoms,  than  fubjugatc 
itfelf  to  a  total  oblivion  of  all  the  bleflings  of  this  life.'     p.  iii. 

*  I  concluded  then,  that  without  wearying  myfelf  fo  as  to  de- 
prive my  mind  of  the  repofe  it  required,  and  at  the  fame  time  to 
keep  its  powers  in  aftion,  I  might  devote  a  part  of  my  time  to  the 
recoUedion  and  recital  of  fuch  of  my  Wanderings  as  could  not  be 
recounted  without  fome  topics  for  amufement,  and  fome  hints 
for  inftruftion.'     p.  vii. 

Thefe  preliminary  obfervatlons  convey  a  juft  idea  of  the  fubfc- 
quent  pages,  in  which  no  great  powers  of  mind  are  difplayed.  The 
firft  volume  contains  an  affefting  flory,  which,  if  founded  on  fafts, 
dfFords  a  fhocking  inftance  of  human  depravity,  or  rather,  of  the 
corrupt  frate  of  fociety.     The  general  tendency  of  the  work  is  to 
inculcate  humane  and  benevolent  fentiments. — But  we   know  not 
what  the  fair  author  means,  when,  in  declamatory  periods,  flie  talks 
of  thofe  whom  nature  made  in  hafty  moments,  and  in  her  coarfell 
moulds, — -whofe  ideas  never  can  be   enlarged,  and  whofe   fenti- 
ments are  only  conducive  to  encourage  them  in  the  purfuit  of  their 
groveling  deligns ! — We  do  not  conceive  dame  Nature  to  be  fo 
partial  a  goddefs,  nor  fo  bungling  an  artift.     One  of  the  licenfed 
abufes  which  our  author  animadverts  upon  — the  infolence  of  fer- 
vants,  to  whom  it  is  not  immediately  convenient  for  the  mafter  or 
miftrefs  to  pay  exorbitant  wages  due  to  them  — might  be  eafily  ob- 
viated, if  thofe,  who  call  themfelves  their  fuperiors,  would  have  the 
difcretion  to  confine  their  expenfes  within  their  incomes.     We  are 
aware  that  this  is  an  unfafliionable  m.axim  :  but  the  neglect  of  it  ne- 
ceflarily  involves  confequences  ftill  more  ferious  than  thofe  which 
Mrs.  Gooch  has  ftated — the  infolence  of  vulgar  trade/men  fuper- 
added  to  that  of  fervants,  and  ultimate  turpitude,  difgrace,  and 
I  3  ruin. 
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ruin.  In  the  fecond  volume,  the  writer's  imagination  wanders  into 
the  regions  of  fidtion,  and  gives  birth  to  an  amufing  little  Spanifli 
novel. 

Antoinettes  a  Novel.     In  two  Volumes.      i2mo,    6s.   Sewed.  Lane. 

1796. 

Among  the  many  novels  with  which  the  prefs  is  every  day 
fwarming,  we  are  happy,  when  able  to  feleft  a  few,  which  afford 
amufement  without  endangering  the  morals,  and  inftruftion  with- 
out the  duhiefs  of  conftant  moralifing.  Of  this  number  is  An- 
toinette. 

The  title,  however,  (hould  not  lead  our  readers  to  fuppofe  that 
this  publication  is  of  a  political  charafter.  It  has  not  the  lead  re- 
ference io  the  affairs  of  France  ;  and  for  this  reafon  we  could  have 
wiftied  it  had  appeared  under  another  name  :  the  prefent  is  apt  to 
miflead  readers. 

The  heroine  is  the  daughter  of  a  nobleman  of  the  ancient  fa- 
mily  of  the  Pcrcivals,  barons  of  Arlington,  that  occupied  Arling- 
ton caftle,  on  the  weflern  fide  of  the  lake  of  Killarney,  in  Ireland. 
The  principal  incidents  of  the  hillory  pafs  in  that  pi6turefque  and 
beautiful  fpot. 

Antoinette  is  the  daughter  of  Lord  Arlington,  by  his  firft  wife  ; 
feveral  circumftances,  for  a  long  time  myfterious  and  inexplicable, 
relating  to  the  parents  of  the  young  lady,  form  a  principal  part  of 
the  plot,  in  the  unravelling  of  which,  confiderable  ingenuity  is  dif- 
covered.  In  the  charafter  of  lord  Arlington  we  contemplate  thofe 
generous  virtues  that  throw  a  luftre  on  exalted  ftations  ;  and  in  lady- 
Arlington  we  view  a  fenfible  female,  who  thinks  the  principal  ex- 
cellence of  her  fex  confifts  in  the  cultivation  of  her  underltanding, 
and  in  an  attention  to  her  children.  Both  thefe  charafters,  and  indeed 
molt  of  the  others,  are  well  drawn  :  though  we  think  lady  Arling- 
ton bears  the  abfence  of  her  hulband  rather  too  ftoically,  and  feve- 
ral incidents  are  loo  haftily  run  over,  particularly  fuch  as  muft  have 
occurred  during  the  lady's  refidence  in  London,  a  defcription  of 
which  would  have  afforded  a  degree  of  variety  in  the  firft  volume. 
This  omiffion,  however,  arifes  from  the  limits  within  which  the 
hiftory  is  related  ;  for  there  is  fuflicient  incident  for  three  volumes. 

The  morality  is  unexceptionably  pure  ;  the  principles  are  liberal; 
the  reader  is  led  on  gradually  to  events  interefting  and  ftriking ;  the 
language  is  in  the  main  neat  and  correal,  and 'the  ifliie  of  the  hiftory 
fortunate  and  agreeable.  On  the  whole,  this  novel  has  confider- 
able merit ;  and  we  think  the  writer  might  difplay  her  powers  of 
defcription  a  Tittle  more  freely. 

The  latter  hint  wc  drop,  becaufe  we  underftand  this  is  the  pro- 
dutflion  of  a  lady,  who  is  likely  to  favour  the  world  with  another 
novel  fliortly,  and  becaufe  we  think  the  public  will  receive  Antoi- 
nette as  a  favourable  fpecimen  of  her  abilities. 

Q^  5  Interfperfed 
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Interfperfed  are  feveral  little  pieces  of  poetry,  fonncts,  tales,  &c. 
With  fome  of  thefe  we  werp  riot  much  pleafed  ;  a  few  of  them  are 
pretty,  of  which  number  we  doubt  not  our  readers  will  fay  is  the 
following — 

'  To  Antoinette. 

'  You  fay,  dear  maid,  that  you  believe 
The  love  I  vow  to  you,  fincere  ; 
You  hope  my  heart  would  ne'er  deceive, 
But  to  the  vows  I  make  adhere. 

♦  Then  faith  and  hope,  'tis  plain,  combin'd, 
Thou  dofl  within  rhy  heart  poflefs  ; 
Let  charity  to  thefe  be  join'd. 

And  with  thyfelf  my  paffion  b.lefs.'     Vol,  ii.    p.  247, 

Aujienhurn  Caftle.      In  two  Volumes.     By  an  unpaironized  Female, 
izmo.     6s.     Sewed.     Lane.      1796. 

Since  Mrs.  Radcliffe's  juftly  admired  and  fuccefsful  romances, 
the  prefs  has  teemed  with  Itories  of  haunted  caftles  and  vifionary 
terrors  ;  the  incidents  of  which  are  fo  little  diverfified,  that  criti- 
cifm  is  at  a  lofs  to  vary  its  remarks.  The  prefent  work  will  not 
be  found  devoid  of  entertainment  by  thofe  who  have  a  tafte  for 
fuch  compofitions.  —  But  we  could  wifli  the  writers,  who  mingle 
hiflory  with  fiftion,  would  pay  a  little  more  regard  to  truth.  Why 
Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  the  pious  and  virtuous  hero  of  the  crufades, 
fliould  be  held  up  as  a  monfter  of  atrocity,  by  the  fair  author  of 
Auftenburn  Caftle,  is  a  queftion  that  we  are  unable  to  folve. 

The  Fale  of  Stdlr.y  :   a    Novely   by   the  Author   of  the    Offspring   of 
Ruffel.      In  t".vo  Volumes.     %vo.      6s.    Sewed.     Lane.      1795. 

We  muft  not  prefume  to  give  an  opinion  of  this  work,  the  au- 
thor of  which  declares,  that  from  fuch  faftidious,  pedantic  egots,  as 
the  critics,  Hberality  offentiment  is  not  to'be  expefted. 

We  feel  no  inclination  to  difappoint  this  writer's  expe(^ation> 
and  therefore,  to  efcape  her  cenfures,  fhall  wifely  determme  on 
ijlence,- 

RELIGIOUS. 

Two  Difcourfes,  deliver  fd  in  the  Chape!  of  the  Afylum  for  Female 
Orphans  ;  on  Sunday  the  Sth,  and  Sunday  the  I  i^th  of  November y 
1795.  By  the  Rev.  Septimus  Hod/on,  M.  B.  Redor  of  Thrap' 
fion.  Chaplain  of  the  Afylum^  and  Chaplain  in  ordinary  to  his 
Royal  Highnefs  the  Prince  of  Wales,  8w.  6d,  Martin  and 
Bain.      1795. 

Ecce  iterum  Crifpinus !     "  Still  harping  upon  my  daughter."— 
The  object  of  Mr.  Hpdfon's  addrefs,  noticed  in  our  laft  Review, 

appeared 
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appeared  to  be  to  perfuadc  tlic  public  that  tliere  was  no  fuch  thing 
as  a  monopoly  of  corn,  and  that  the  rcti.ilc-rs  of  that  article  were 
even  engagfjd  in  a  lofing  trade.  The  objeft  of  thefe  difcourfes  is  fo 
denounce  the  curfes  of  the  poor  againft  the  monopohfts  ;  and  yet 
in  the  conchifion  of  the  firil  of  them,  he  wiflieb  'not  to  be  un- 
deritood  to  iniinuate  in  the  moft  diltant  manner,  that  the  prefent 
diftrefs  originates  with,  or  is  kept  up  by,  the  crime  of  monopoly.' — 
Why  then  preach  and  print  againft  a  vice  which  does  not  exift  ? 
The  /crt'?7(v/ divine  might  as  well  h.ave  amufdl  himlelf  with  coni- 
pofing  a  fermon  againft  man-eating. 

The  ftyle  of  thefe  fermons  is  not  only  deftitute  of  force  and 
beauty,  but  abounds  in  fimilar  inaccuracies  with  thofe  which  we 
have  pointed  out  in  the  other  pamphlets  of  this  writer.  '  The 
rich  are  acciifed  ol  luxury,  and  the  trader  in  the  feveral  articles  of 
monopoly.'  Here  is  evidently  wanted  fomething  to  complete  the 
fentence,  or  the  conftru(fiion  is  vicious.  We  do  not  much  relifh 
the  harfli  metaphor  of  '  a  curfe  hilling  on  a  coffin  ;'  and  the  fre- 
quent introduftion  of  Ahs  !  Ohs !  and  otlier  exclan>ations,  is  cer- 
tainly falfe  pathos.  Mr.  Hotlibn,  we  obferve,  an'umes  the  regal 
flyle — '  Hitherto  ive  have  confined  ourfiivn.*  This  ftyle  may  be 
properlv  enough  adoted  t)y  Reviewers,  who  are  fuppofed  to  fpeak 
in  their  collective  capacity  ;  but  when  an  individual,  appearing  in 
his  own  perfon  and  individual  charaAtr,  e^prefles  himfelf  in  thefe 
terms,  it  has  the  appearance  ot  conceit  or  attestation.  We  ear- 
neftly  hope  that  our  author  will  attend  to  our  advice,  and  furnifti 
himfelf  with  Lowth's  grammar,  and  Dr.  Blair's  Ledures,  or  Camp- 
bell's Philolbphy  of  Rhttoric. 

yl  Sermon  addrelftd  to  the  People,  pointing  out  the  only  Jure  Method 
to  obtain  ajpetdy  Peace  and  Rcfor,n.  Bj  Lady  irallace.  8vo. 
6/.     Reed.      1795. 

From  I  Peter,  ch.  ii.  v.  13.  et  feqq.  this  divine  in  petticoati 
preaches  the  doctrine  ot  fubmillion  to  rulers,  and  to  all  that  are  in 
authority,  as  the  only  fure  method  to  obtain  a  fpeedy  pea<e  and 
reform.  This,  it  muft  be  confeHed,  is  no  new  do(5lrine ;  and  we 
are  compelled  to  add,  that  it  derives  no  aid  from  the  conipofition 
before  us,  which,  as  a  fermon,  or  political  difcourfe,  is  totally  de- 
ftitute of  every  popular  requiiite. 

War  the  Stumbling-Block  of  a   Chrifiian  ;   or,  the  Ahfurdity  of  dc' 

fending   Religion   by   the    Sivord :   a    Sermon   on   the  public   Fafi^ 

February  25,  1795.      By  the  Rev.  J.  H.  If'^iUiams,  LL.  H,  Ficar 

of  U'elljbiurne^  Ifarvjickjhire.     8ao.      i,r.      Rubinfons.      I79S« 

We  have  formerly  had  occafion  to  fpeak  of  the  talents  of  Mr. 
Williams  in  terms  of  bi^h  commendation,  and  wc  regret  that  the 

0^4  prefent 
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prefent  publication  has  been  accidentally  delayed.  As  the  war, 
however,  ftill  continues,  the  exhortation  is  yet  in  feafon  ;  and  per- 
haps more  fo  than  it  would  be  at  another  period,  when  the  original 
caufes  of  the  prefent  war  are  profejfedly  given  up  by  minifters,  but 
when  we  can  ealily  forefee  that  the  interell  of  Britain  will  be  fa- 
crificed,  as  it  always  has  been,  to  the  views  oi foreign  princes ;  and 
when  the  claims  of  the  emperor  on  the  Netherlands  (in  which  we 
have  not  the  moll:  remote  intereft,  as  it  cannot  be  of  the  leafl  con- 
fequence  to  us  in  whofe  hands  they  remain)  will  be  made  an  ex- 
cufe  for  protrafting  this  moft  difaftrous  contefl. 

We  do  not  approve  of  introducing  politics  on  any  occafion  into 
the  pulpit ;  but  certainly  when  they  are  introduced,  the  CJn  i/iian 
rainifter  is  never  fo  much  at  home  as  when  he  preaches  againft 
war  :  indeed  we  do  not  fee  upon  what  grounds  any  man  who  calls 
him/elf  a  Chrijilan  can  advance  a  fingle  argument  in  favour  of 
bloodfhed  and  devaflation. 

The  text  is,  '  Let  no  man  put  a  ftumbling-block  in  his  brother's 
way  :'  and  the  preacher  firft  addrefles  his  audience,  as  '  citizens 
who  have  been  excited  to  immoral  animofities,  agitated  with  un- 
founded jealoulies,  or  perplexed  between  difcordant  principles ;' 
and  he  proceeds  to  ihew  that  the  people  of  this  country  can  have 
no  poffible  interefl  or  motive  to  wi(h  the  continuance  of  war.  He 
next  addrelTes  them  as  Chriflians  — 

*  I  come  next  to  addrefs  you  as  Chrifdans,  and  not  only  as  the 
people  of  England,  but  as  the  people  of  God,  to  take  up  the  flum- 
bhng-block  that  is  before  you, — a  carnal  piety — a  vindiftive  :;eal — 
a  worldly  gofpel — and  a  mihtary  Chrifl. — I  impute  not  thefe  to 
you,  my  brethren,  as  vices  of  your  hearts,  but  as  errors  of  your 
minds.  Yet  are  they  errors  more  fatal  to  religion  than  even  the 
groflefl  vice.- — Errors  of  principle,  which  by  corrupting  the  firft 
fprings  of  aftion,  and  deftroying  the  natural  counterpoife  of  re- 
morfe,  take  away  from  the  Chriftian  every  energy  refulting  from 
his  faith,  and  leave  him  a  morality  more  lifelcfs  than  that  of  the  in- 
fidel. Our  rehgion,  I  repeat  it,  is  pure  and  peaceable  ;  it  rejoices 
in  light  and  clearnefs,  it  delights  in  the  open  level  plains  of  recti- 
tude and  fimplicity  ;  but  ambition  and  avarice  have  dragged  it  into 
all  the  mazes  of  fecularity :  its  blindfolded  votaries  purfue  with 
heedlefs  fleps  ;  they  wander  after  it  through  the  thorny  coverts  of 
hypocrify,  and  even  amidft  the  dark  groves  of  idolatry ;  until  at 
length  a  new  fcene  opens  to  their  view,  and  a  field  of  battle  is  be- 
fore them.  To  fuch  a  flate  are  Chriftians  now  reduced — a  flate 
which  I  fliall  not  venture  to  defcribe  otherwile  than  in  thefe  two 
flrokes  of  the  Apoftle's  pen — "  Without  are  fightings" — "  Within 
are  fears."     p.  13. 

He  expofes  in  very  firong  terms  the  abfurdity  of  pretending  to 
fight  for  r(ligic»j  to  fg/tt  for  God  !  and  he  concludes  by  enumerat- 
ing 
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ing  tlje  real  enemies  with  whom  a  Chriftian  has  to  contend,  and  an 
exhortation  to  make  a  wife  and  proper  ufe  of  the  duties  of  the  day. 

*  Yes !  Chriftians !  your  religion  is  indeed  in  danger — in  danger 
from  domeftic  foes.  Let  me  name  to  you  fome  of  the  ringleaders 
of  this  feditious  crew,  thefe  confpirators  againft  your  temporal  and 
eternal  peace. 

'  A  fpirit  of  intolerant  and  mifguided  zeal — a  wilful  blindnefs  to 
the  deformities  of  corruption  — a  profligacy  of  morals,  and  a  con- 
tempt of  manly  principles — a  bare-faced  difplay  of  vice,  and  a 
iervile  imitation  of  luxury — an  infolent  afFeftation  of  public  virtue, 
and  a  vile  defertion  from  all  the  facred  duties  of  private  life — a 
childifli  dread  of  falutary  improvement,  and  a  doting  fondnefs  for 
infipid  forms  :— thefe,  I  repeat,  are  your  internal  enemies  ;  which, 
whatever  lliare  they  may  have  had  in  determining  the  nature  of 
your  unhappy  war,  have  rendered  at  lead  your  prefent  humiliation 
but  juft  and  neceflary.  Jufi: — as  it  regards  the  retributions  of  the 
Almighty  ;  and  neceirary — as  it  implies  a  reformation  of  yourfelves/ 
p.  30. 

Whether  minifters  have  mended  the  matter,  or  got  rid  of  the  ab- 
furdity,  by  changing  the  profeffed  objeft  of  the  war,  we  mult  leave 
to  the  good  fenfe  of  our  readers  to  determine.  We  engaged  in  the 
war,  Xo  fight  for  religion  ;  we  underftand  we  are  to  perfilt  in  it,  to 
fight  for  peace  I  !  ! 

England's    Friend.     By    the     Rev.     Richard     Taprell.     Sva,      is. 

Dilly.      1795. 

From  Amos  iv.  12.  this  author  inculcates  in  an  earneft  and  af- 
feftionate  manner  the  neceffity  of  national  repentance.  His  de-^ 
fign,  he  fays,  is  not  to  amufe  or  entertain,  but  to  be  ufeful ;  and  35 
he  writes  in  a  plain  and  intelligible  manner,  and  recommends  reli- 
gipn  from  its  importance  to  the  eternal  welfare  of  mankind,  we 
are  not  without  hopes  that  this  little  publication  may  be  fuccefsful. 

The  Right  to  Life,  A  Sermon  preached  before  the  Univerfity  of 
Cambridge.,  November  29,  1795,  by  Richard  Ramfdcn^  M.  A. 
Fello-iU  of  Trinity  College.     %vo.    \s.  Rivingtons. 

''  What  right  have  I  to  live  r'— Some  one  of  our  readers  may  fay — 
*  what  right  have  I  to  live?— why,  God  has  given  me  a  found  bcjdy, 
and  provifions  to  fupport  it.  I  do  not  injure  any  one,  and  do  not 
find  any  one  difpofed  to  injure  me,  much  lefs  am  I  difpofed  to  in- 
jure myfelf  by  taking  away  my  own  life.  I  cannot  find  any  right 
that  I  have  to  live;  but  I  murt  put  you  on  the  proof  to  tell  me 
what  right  any  one  has  to  take  away  my  life.'  We  agree  in  this 
remark,  and  thiiik,  that  if  the  preacher  had  entitled  liis  difcourfe, 
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The  Right  to  take  away  Life,  he  might  have  got  rid  of  the  obfcw* 
rity  which  prevails  throughout  almoft  the  whole  of  his  fermor». 
He  talks  a  great  deal  of  the  valueof  life  to  an  individual — of  the 
language  derived  from  it — of  the  right  to  life  being  a  facred  right, 
a  right  of  nature,  a  right  of  man — of  the  principle  of  vitality — of  the 
right  to  life  being  common  with  us  to  the  brute  creation ;  but, 
after  much  circumlocution  and  fome  vague  reflections  on  nature  ana 
rights,  we  come  to  this  conclufion,  that  the  right  to  take  away  the 
life  of  a  man  is  founded  on  one  of  the  commandnients  of  God  to 
Noah.  In  this  we  partly  agree  with  our  author  :  but,  when  we 
came  to  that  which  we  prefumed  would  be  the  main  part  of  his 
reafoning,  we  felt  ourfelves  entirely  difappointed.  The  blood  of 
the  murderer  is  to  be  flied,  becaufe,  it  is  faid,  '  God  made  man 
after  his  own  image ;'  and  this  reafon,  which  is  the  beft  that  can 
be  given,  inllead  of  being  explained,  affords  an  opportunity  only  to 
the  preacher  to  expatiate  on  man's  redemption,  and,  in  cafe  of 
pardon,  on  his  re-entrance  into  Paradife,  which  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  qucftion,  how  the  creation  of  man  in  the  image  of  God 
made  it  unjuftifiable  in  any  of  the  fons  of  Noah  to  take  away  the 
life  of  his  brother. 

That  our  author  does  not  i/nderftand  this  paflage,  is  pretty  evi- 
dent, from  his  pretending  to  find  reafons  for  the  commandment  in 
the  aggravating  circumftances  which  may  attend  murder;  and  thefe 
reft  on  the  dignity  or  fituation  of  the  perfon,  who  is  murdered,  in 
fociety.  But  the  commandj-iient  of  God  had  no  relation  at  all  to 
future  ranks ;  it  was  given  when  there  were  only  eight  perfons  in 
the  world  ;  and  the  reafon  of  it  is  founded  on  a  privilege  of  human 
nature  belonging  equally  to  the  prince  and  the  beggar.  '  Whofo- 
ever  fheddeth  man's  blcqd,  by  man  (hall  his  blood  be  fhed,  becaufe 
in  the  image  of  God  was  man  created.' 

The  text  is  taken  from  the  twentieh  chapter  of  Exodus,  where 
rnurder  is  fimply  prohibited ;  but  our  preacher  does  not  feem  to 
be  aware,  that  in  the  Mofaical  law  many  exceptions  are  made  to 
the  precept  given  to  Noah,  and  it  is  permitted  to  the  Jews  to  put  to 
death  criminals  for  a  variety  of  fpecific  offences.  The  fubje(5l  de- 
ferved  mature  inveftigation,  which  might  have  led  the  author  to 
confider  the  propriety  of  taking  away,  the  life  of  man  under  the 
difpenfations  of  Noah,  of  Mofes,  and  of  Chrift.  The  difpenfations 
of  Noah  and  Mofes  differ  in  this  refpeft ;  and  it  is  certain,  that  in 
the  Chriftian  kingdoms  in  Europe  the  taking  away  of  life  is  not 
only  not  regulated  by  either  of  them,  but  differs  in  different  coun- 
tries. In  this  difcourfe  no  reference  whatever  is  made  to  the  Chrif- 
tian  difpenfatio'n ;  and  we  might  conclude,  that  our  author  thought 
the  precepts  of  Noah  and  Mofes,  at  the  prefent  day,  of  univerlal 
obligation. 

VV'e  cannot  enlarge  farther  to  point  out  a  variety  of  obfcure  ex- 
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prefTions,  arlfingfrom  the  conftant  attempt  in  the  writer  to  clothe  a 
common  fentlment  in  pompous  diction,  by  which  he  falls  copti- 
nually  into  the  figure,  by  the  French  called  verbiage.  He  would 
hardly  juftify  the  murder  of  a  pricft  ;  yet  he  fays,  '  the  murder  of 
the  prieft  of  God  bears  a  pleading  prayer  to  Heaven;'  and  inftead 
of  a  pathetic  dehortation  againft  the  crime  of  murder  in  general, 
the  difcourfe  concludes  abruptly,  with  certain  aggravations  attendant 
on  it.     Thus  it  ends — 

*  Ten  thoufand  thoufand  cords  fliall  be  drawn  through  the 
hearts  of  a  people  to  the  heart  of  the  king.  His  fecurity  (hall  feed, 
ftrengthen,  comfort  all.  When  his  heart  burfts  at  the  feet  of  the 
ungrateful  confpirator,  anguilli  like  the  piercings  of  the  fword  fliall 
fill  every  bofoni,  defolations  which  cannot  be  calculated  fliall 
come.' 

A  Difcourfe  occafiotifcl  by  the  Death  of  Alexander  Chrijiie^  Efq.  of 
To-j}nfieUy  late  Chitf  Magiflrate  of  Montrofe  ;  containing  fome 
Obfervations  on  the  Progrefs  of  Religious  Knowledge  in  Scotland^ 
and  on  Mr,  Paine' s  Age  of  Reafon.  By  a  Layman,  ^vo.  u. 
Johnfon.  1795. 

A  ver\'  affeftionate,  and,  we  believe,  a  very  juft  tribute  is  here 
paid  to  the  memory  of  Mr.  ChrilHe  :  the  colouring  is  perhaps  too  high, 
but  the  warmth  of  attachment  is  not  eafily  reprefled  while  the 
wound  inflicted  by  a  friend's  death  is  yet  bleeding.  As  connected 
with  the  fubjc£b,  our  author  enters  at  large  into  a  coniideration  of 
the  fc'-.e  of  religion  in  Scotland,  principally  with  a  view  to  bring 
forward  the  excellence  of  the  unitarian  principles,  which  he  de- 
fends with  confiderable  fkill,  though  w.thout  advancing  more  than 
the  common  topics  that  are  to  be  found  in  various  trafts  publlflied 
and  circulated  by  unitarian  focieties. 

A  Sermon  preached  at  Worjliip  Street^  Shoreditch^  O^Hober  18,  1795: 
being  a  fincere  Tribute  of  Refpe^  to  the  Mrinorv  of  the  Rev. 
Samuel  Stennett,  D.  D.  the  Rev.  Andrew  K:;:?s,  D.  D.  F.  R.  S. 
A.  S.  and  the  Rev.  Rice  Harris^  D.  D.  to  lohick  are  prefixed^  a 
feiv  Particulars  of  their  Lives  and  fFriiini^s.  By  fohn  EvanSf 
A.M.      Publiflied  by  Requefl.      %vo.      i/.      Croftiy.      1795. 

This  difcourfe  was  publiflied,  the  author  tells  \^%^  at  the  requeft 
of  his  friends,  though  he  had  but  very  little  time  for  the  compofi-, 
tion.  We  recommend  to  him,  in  future,  to  pay  lefs  defe.'ence  to 
to  his  friends'  judgment,  and  not  to  trouble  the  public  with  a  fub- 
je6l  with  which  it  is  no  v.-a\s  concerned, — the  employment  of  his 
time.  He  might  have  taken  as  much  more  time  as  he  pleafed,  if 
he  thought  it  rccjuifite  for  the  publication.  The  difcourfe  is  defec- 
tive in  the  great  eflential  of  funeral  orations,  unity  of  deGgn.     The 
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death  of  three  fuppofed  eminent  men  is  the  fubjeft :  but  the  atten- 
tion of  the  reader  is  perpetually  diverted  from  them  to  important 
topics  indeed,  fed  tunc  non  erat  his  locus.  Sixteen  pages  are  taken 
up  with  fome  trite  obfervations  on  the  appropriate  marks  of  a  godly 
and  a  faithful  man;  and  the  nine  laft  pages  are  a  rhapfody  on  the 
loveof  Chrift,  drawn  up  on  a  different  occafion,  and  printed  fome 
time  ago.  About  three  pages  are  given  to  the  three  deceafed  mi- 
jiiflers,  and  the  others  are  filled  with  mifcellaneous  obfervations. 

Among  the  latter  are  hints  on  fome  remarkable  circumftances 
which  we  hear  have  taken  place  in  the  difTenting  interefl.  Several 
of  the  younger  miniflers  have  refigned  their  pulpits,  and  applied 
themfelves  to  commerce,  the  bar,  or  literary  leifu-re.  On  thefe 
young  men  the  preacher  ufes  an  expreffion,  in  which  he  cannot, 
we  think,  be  juftified  — '  When  young  miniflers  defert  the  ftations 
affigned  them  by  providence.'  We  would  aflc  the  preacher,  on  what 
grounds  he  fuppofes  that  providence  had  affigned  to  thefe  young 
men  a  particular  ftation  in  a  meeting  at  one  time,  any  more  than 
the  ftation  which  they  occupy  at  prefent  out  of  the  meeting.  In 
another  place  we  are  told,  that  thefe  young  miniflers  '  have  declined 
the  honourable  work  of  the  fanftuary.'  Wc.e  they  ever  called,  we 
alk,  to  the  work  of  the  fanftuary  ?  if  not,  how  can  they  be  faid  to 
decline  it  ? 

The  fame  impropriety  of  expreffion  is  ufed  towards  the  three 
deceafed  miniflers,  who  are  faid  to  have  declined,  '  for  confcience 
fake,  the  emoluments  of  an  eftabliflied  church.'  We  allow  their 
merits  to  be  confiderable  ;  but  it  does  not  follow,  that,  if  they  had 
been  in  the  church,  they  would  have  enjoyed  fo  great  emoluments 
as  fell  to  their  fliare  among  the  difTenters.  We  could  point 
out  in  the  church  a  man  of  the  firft  eminence  in  literature,  whofe 
emoluments  from  his  profeffion  are  not  equal,  we  believe,  to 
thofe  of  either  of  the  three  miniflers  from  their  refpedive  meetings. 
Befidcs,  Doctors  Stennett  and  Kippis  were  at  ihe  head  of  their 
profeffion,  and,  by  means  cf  the  regium  dotiujti^  had  a  greater  weight 
of  influence  with  inferior  miniflers,  than  mofl  biftiops  have  over 
their  clergy.  The  fa6t  is,  they  were  both  brought  up  in  the  dif- 
fenting  interefl,  and  by  their  talents  and  induftry  were  the  orna- 
ments of  it :  but  with  the  f^me  talents  and  the  fame  induflry,  they 
might  have  paffed  tlirough  life  in  the  eflabliflied  church,  like  many 
equally  worthy  charafters,  adorning  their  fituation  in  humble 
obfcurity. 

There  are  many  quaint  expreffions  in  this  fmall  difcourfe,  which 
we  point  out  to  the  writer,  becaufe  by  a  little  more  care  they  may 
be  avoided,  and  his  flyle  improved.  He  felefts,  he  tells  us,  ac- 
cording to  the  cuftom  of  diflenters,  a  verfe,  '  as  a  proper  portion 
of  fcripture  to  be  improved  on  this  melancholy  occaflon.'  He  may 
apply  the  verfe  to  the  occafion,  or  he  may  correft  a  mis-tranflation ; 
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b\it  to  improve  a  portion  of  fcriptiire  is  an  attempt  bordering  on 
prefiimption.  In  another  place,  the  deceafe  of  the  three  minifters 
is  called  *  the  fubjeft  of  our  Hnprovement.'  The  preacher  is 
*  obligated,'  inftead  of  oblii^ed, — talks  of '  numberlefs  families,  which 
he  requelts  to  dry  up  their  tears,'  and  ufes  hard  words,  where  eSfy 
ones  might  with  great  propriety  be  employed.  We  guefs  his  mean- 
ing, when  he  tells  us,  that  *the  moft  pious  are  not  deftitute  of  fpi- 
ritual  declenfions  ;'  but  we  wifli  him  in  future  to  ftudy  perfpicuity 
of  language,  and  fimplicity  of  diftion  ;  and,  before  he  attempts  to 
fliew  his  nvill  in  another  funeral  oration,  to  confult  a  few  of  the  beft 
models  left  us  by  good  writers,  and  not  to  difdain  the  precepts  of 
the  true  matters  of  eloquence. 

An  Alarm  to  Britain  ;  or^  an  Inquiry  into  the  Caufes  of  the  rapid 
Progrefs  of  Infidelity^  in  the  prefent  Age.  By  John  Jamiefon^ 
D.  D.  F.  A.  S.  S.  Minifer  of  the  Gofpely  Forfar.  I2mc.  2s.  bd. 
DiUy.     1795. 

Different  ca»ifes  have  been  affigned  for  the  growth  of  infidelity  at 
different  times,  and  according  to  the  prevailing  humour  of  polemi- 
cal divines. — The  ftriclly  orthodox — the  liberal   divine — .the  uni- 
tarian— decide  according  to  their  ideas'of  the  purity  of  the  gofpel : 
but  whatever  difference  of  opinion  may  prevail  as   to  the  caufe  of 
infidelity,  it  does  not  appear  that  any  party  has  been  fuccefsful  in 
applying  the  remedy;  and  fince  the  French  revolution,  the  decla- 
ration of  the  former  convention  in  favour  of  atheifm,  and  the  pub- 
lication of  the  Age  of  Reafon,  we  have  been  threatened  with  the 
total  downfall  of  Chriftianity.     In  the  event  of  fuch  a  cataflrophe, 
the  ftrictly  orthodox,  among  whom  Dr.  Jamiefon  ranks,  have  moll 
to  fear,  becaufe,  in  all  revolutions  of  religious  opinion,  they  have 
parted  with  leaft.     He  is  induced  therefore  to  found  an  Alarm  to 
Britain  on  this  critical  occafion.     His  proieHed  'lefign  is,  not  to 
enter  direftly  into  the  controrerfy  with  deifts,  but  to  take  notice  of 
fome  things  which  feem  to  operate  as  caufes  or  occafions  of  the  in- 
creafe  of  infidelity.     He  obferves,  that  although  thefe  are  in  general 
denominated  caufes.,\x.  is  not  meant  that  they  neceffarily  produce  the 
•evil  referred  to,  or  afford  any  proper  cxcufe  for  it.     The  term  ib 
merely  ufed  in  a  lax  fenfe,  according  to  its  frequent  acceptation,  as 
being  fo  comprehenfive  as  to  include  a  variety  of  confiderations, 
which  could  not  otherwile  fo   properly  come    under  one  deno- 
mination. 

Some  of  thefe  caufes  Dr.  Jamiefon  ftates  to  have  a  more  remote^ 
and  others  a  more  immediate  influence.  Among  the  more  remote 
caufes,  he  enumerates  the  influence  of  popery,  and  its  contraditlion 
to  reafon ;  Arianifm,  in  exhibiting  a  creature-god  as  the  objeifl  of 
worlhip  ;  Socinianifm,  in  its  treatment  of  fcripture,  its  doctrine 
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concerning  the  deity  and  an  eternal  ftate ;  its  curtailing  the  evidence 
of  revelation,  fubverting  feme  of  the  ftrotigeft  proofs  of  its  neceffi- 
ty,  idolifing  reafon,  and  denying  the  truth  of  infpiration  ;  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Arminian  fyftem.  its  connexion  with  Socinianifm 
and  with  popery,  and  its  peculiar  doctrines,  refpefting  the  reafon  of 
faith,  depravity  of  human  nature,  divine  fovereignfy,  free-will,  and 
the  operations  of  the  fpirit.  To  thefe  caufes,  he  adds,  the  modern 
plan  of  preaching;  the  worldly  greatnefs  of  thofe  who  cnll  them- 
felves  the  fervants  of  Chi-ifr ;  diftioneft  fubfcription  of  creeds  and 
confeffions  ;  the  praftice  of  many  invefted  with  a  facred  charafter ; 
the  law  of  patronage;  the  relaxation  or  perverfion  of  church  difci- 
pline;  religious  tefts,  as  a  qualification  for  civil  offices;  ceremo- 
nies of  human  invention  in  the  worfliip  of  God;  influence  of 
human  authority  in  matters  of  religion;  divifions  among  Chrif- 
tians  ;  unfalthfulnefs  of  parents  and  guardians  of  youth  ;  erroneous 
method  of  education  ;  viewing  religion  merely  in  a  political  liaht ; 
temporifing  conduct  of  miniftrrs  of  the  gofpel ;  frequency  of  oaths 
in  civil-  tranfaftions ;  and  the  falfe  dodtrine,  that  inlcreft  ought  to 
lilence  the  claims  of  juftice. 

Among  the  more  immediate  caufes  of  the  rapid  progrefs  of  infi- 
delity, he  enumerates  the  pride  of  reafon,  and  the  unreftrained 
fpirit  of  inquiry  ;  the  charafter  of  modern  philofophy  ;  the  love  of 
pleafure  ;  falfe  ideas  of  the  character  of  a  gentleman ;  a  wifti  to 
avoid  the  appearance  of  fuperftitio:i  and  fanaticifm ;  contempt  of 
divine  ordinances;  profanation  of  the  Lord's  day;  a  traditional 
faith,  and  mere  form  of  religion ;  reading  on  one  fide  of  the  quef- 
tion  only  ;  negleft  of  reading  the  fcriptures,  or  reading  them  in  an 
improper  manner;  profaning  the  language  of  fcripf'.re ;  ftumbling 
at  the  falls  or  imperfections  of  the  faints,  whofe  hiftory  is  recorded  in 
fcripture;  refifting  the  evidence  of  fa6ts  in  refpeft  to  human  de- 
pravity ;  extreme  afiiduity  of  infidels  ;  a  little  learning  ;  and  an  un- 
common fpirit  of  innovation.  He  concludes  with  an  addrefs, 
written  in  a  popular  manner,  in  which  fome  of  the  prejlidices 
againft  Chriftianity  are  confidered. 

Such  are  the  contents  of  this  little  volume.  It  is  obvious  that 
tlie  author  has  entered  into  a  very  wide  field,  abridging  the  contents 
of  many  voluminous  works,  with  a  view  to  ;'.:rnifli  a  manual  in 
favour  of  Chriftianity  :  it  is  no  lefs  obvious  that  Socinians,  Armi- 
nians,  and  others,  v.- horn  he  rauks  as  enemies  of  Chriftianity,  wiU 
readilv  concur  with  him  in  many  of  the  above  caufes  of  infidelit>% 
and  that  fome  things,  which  he  denominates  caufes,  are  more  pro- 
perly effefts,  not  fo  much  of  abfolu'e  infidelity  or  dlfbelief,  as  of 
an  indifference  in  matters  of  religion,  in  perfons  whom,  in  every 
other  refpeft,  we  are  inclined  to  think  good  and  virtuous.  Dr. 
Jamiefon  is,  if  we  miitake  not,  a  prelliyterian,  and  that  of  the 
itricteft  kind, — a  feeder  from  the  church  of   Scotland.     He  is  of 
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Coinfe  inclined  to  fee  in  that  church,  as  well  as  in  ours,  certain 
caufcs  of  infidelity,  which  are  not  lb  obvious  to  the  advocates  for 
eftabiiftiments.  His  intentions,  however,  appear  to  be  i'o  good, 
and  iii'>  zeal  feems  fo  well  fiipporred  by  various  reading,  that  we  are 
not  difpofed  to  lellen  the  merit  of  the  publication,  by  retorting  tlie 
common  charges  of  bigotr)*.  If  his  work  aufwcrs  its  purpofe  la 
any  degree,  the  general  caufe  will  be  promoted. 

^  Letter  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ralph  Churton^  M.  A.  ReSlor  of  7vIiJ- 
dlcton-C}teney\  in  Nort/iamptoTjJhire ;  on  liis  Addrefs  to  kis  Pa- 
rijliioners.  From  Francis  Ejre^  of  WarlfrMorth^  ^/l-  S-^u.  zs.  btJ. 
Robinfons.     1795- 

By  this  account  it  feems,  that  Mr.  Churton  had  made  a  very  il- 
liberal attack  on  a  itw  catholics  refiding  in  his  neighbourhood, 
who  did  not  exceed  eight  in  number.  Ttie  prefent  letter  contains 
a  reply  to  his  pamphlet ;  and  a  very  fenfible,  modeft,  well-written 
addrefs  it  is.  We  mean  not  to  enter  into  a  difcuffion  of  the  fub- 
ject,  but  fee  ample  proofs  that  Mr.  Eyie  is  a  man  of  learning,  and, 
apparently,  of  great  worth.  The  fecond  part  of  this  letter  contains 
remarks  on  tranfubftantiation  and  faint- worftiip. 


POETICAL. 

The  Budget  !  Containing  Scandalum  IMagnatum »  or,  the  Graceful 
Apoftate  :  a  Poem.  To  ivhich  are  annexed,  Multum  in  Nulla  ; 
o'',  the  Graceleji  Apoftate  :  being  a  poetical  Key  to  Court  Prefer- 
ments. And  tivo  Pilgrims  begging  Bread  of  the  King  !  a  plain' 
five  and  inter ejiing  Tale.      Svo.      is.  6d,      Eaton.      I795. 

A  contemptible  farrago  of  thofe  treafonable  and  feditious  fenti- 
ments  and  vulgar  abufe,  which  have  been,  we  hope  unjuftly, 
attributed  to  certain  popular  focictles.  The  mifchicf  it  might  oc- 
cafion,  however,  is  obviated  by  its  uniform  dulnefs,  which  will 
probably  prevent  any  perfon  from  giving  it  an  entire  perufal. 

A   CoUefiion  of  Poems  and  Letters.      Sve.      Is.  6d.      Sael.      179C. 

A  ftrange  jumble  of  fenfe  and  nonfenfe,  profalc  rhyme,  and 
poetical  profe.  We  do  not  here  mean  to  apply  the  term  poetical 
to  the  modulation  of  the  periods,  but  to  t.he  fli".hts  of  injaginaticn 
]n  which  the  author  fo  frequently  indulges. 

The  author  having  favoured  us,  in  the  middle  of  this  pamphlet, 
with  an  account  and  defence  of  his  own  publications,  we  fliall  let 
him  fpeak  for  himfelf — 

'  Willing  to  obviate  an  unfounded  charge  againft  my  writings, 

as 
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as  if  the  principles  maintained  in  them,  would  deiRroy  the  pnei?- 
hood  of  all  churched,  I  fay,  that  no  prieflhood,  nor  altars,  nor  gar- 
ments, nor  facrifices  are  commanded,   but  what   every  believer,  a 
prieft  by  faith  in  the  Lord,  can,  and  ought  to  perform  for  himfelf : 
there  are  no  proxies,  no  fubftitutes  in  the  gofpel  :  nor  is  the  Levi- 
tical  priefthood  fucceeded  by  a  fecond  external  priefthood,  but  by 
a  fpiritual  worfliip  in  the  living  temples  of  our  bodies.    God  dwell- 
eiln  not  in  temples  made  by  hands,  nor  ever  did,  fo  fpeaks  Stephen, 
and  Solomon  before  him.    A6ls  vii.  44.     Ifaiah,  chap*.  Ivii.  15.  a 
competent  witnefs  in  his  day  at  lead,  declares,  "  Thus  faith  the 
high  and   lofty  one  that  inhabiteth  eternity,   I  dwell  in  the   high 
and  holy  place::  with   him   alfo  of  a  contrite  and  humble  fpirit." 
Is  this  now  changed,  and  has  the  Lord  forfaken"  all,  but  the  palaces, 
thrones  and  mitres  of  the  gofpel-Levites,  the  iirft-born  of  this  dif- 
penfation  ;  while  thefe  dignified  high-priefts  hold  the  Nethinims  in 
the  gofpel-temples,  and  temple-miniftry  in   as  low   efleem  as  the 
Gibeonites  were  under  that  of  Solomon.     But  take  confolation,  ye 
turatizing  Levites  :  you  have  a  firm  and  zealous  friend  in  your  el- 
der brother,  the  Bifhop  of  Landaff.     He  will  give  you  fomething 
more  than  foft  words  and  fmiling  looks;  he  will  not   refer  you  to 
diftant  times,  when  providence  may  work  a    miraculous  reform  in 
your  favour;  but  as  he  is  agminis  injlar^  a  hoft  in  himfelf,  he  will 
fight  your  battles  againft  your  opponents,  though  they  fhould  all  be 
like  king  Saul,  from  the  flioulder  and  upward,  higher  than  yourfelves. 
His  known  inflexibility  and  greatnefs  of  mind  will  not  refi:,  'till  he 
has  placed  you  in  a  fituation  to  live,  as  all  the  gofpel-Levites  ought 
to  live,  above  poverty,  and  its  companions,  negleft  and  contempt. 
Qualis  ab  incepto  proceflerit,  et  fibi  ^.uiiflet.     Should  his  difinter- 
cfted  efforts  fail  of  due  fuccefs,  you  have  a  city  of  refuge  to  fiy  unto, 
namely,  the  confolatory  tratft  of  your  brother,  Paley.     This  gentle 
Ihepherd,  and  calm  philofopher  in  an  eafy  chair,  with  fome  hundred? 
a  year  to  fill  his  clerical  purfe,  will  fui'nifli  you  with  abundant  rea- 
fons  for  contentment,  even  though  you  had  no  food  and  rayment 
for  yourfelves  and  families.     So  inchanting  is  his  pidure  of  being 
happily  warmed  in  fummer  evenings,  by  the  generous  rays  of  the 
fun,  which  fave  fuel,  with  your  children  about  you,  that  I  wonder 
fome  of  the  great  and  rich  of  the  world  do  not  lay  afide  the  pomps 
and  vanities  of  this  wicked  world,  and  defcend  into  the  low  valley 
of  humble  life,  to  tafte  the  peculiar  felicities  of  that  flation.     Em- 
perors have  done  it :  popifli  cardinals,  and  prelates  have  thus  afted, 
thinking,   perhaps,   by  being  poor  in  this  world,  they  might  more 
probably  become  richer  in  the  other. 

*  You  have,  however,  a  fdurce  of  confolation  on  two  grounds  : 
you  cannot  incur  the  danger  of  the  wrath  to  come,  by  having  two 
coats,  and  not  giving  one,  unlefs  this  precept,  afcribed  to  the  tl  jah 
of  his  day,  the  baptift  John,  be  an  interpolation  :  whether  it  be  or 

not. 
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not,  you  have  the  invahiable  privilege  of  beir.;;  fafe  from  the  awfiil 
confequeoces.  A  fecond  refill's  from  the  difficulty  of  a  rich  man 
entering  into  the  kin;j;dom  of  heaven  ;  for  it  is  furely  better  to  be 
even  like  Lazarus,  than  Dives  :  for  it  is  very  inconvenient,  as  a 
courtly  preacher  faid,  for  tlie  rich  to  die;  furely  foroewhat  more  to 
be  carried  from  a  bed  of  down  to  a  bed  of  fire.  If  thefe  weighty 
renfons  will  not  fatisfy  you,  a  very  unreafonable  tribe  of  men  are 
you,  and  I  mud  give  up  your  caufe  to  a  better  advocate.'     p.  34. 

A  Call  to  the  Country  ;  inj'cribed  to  the  Right  Honourable  William 
Wyndham^  Secretary  at  IVar.     \to.      is.      Stockdale.      1795. 

In  this  ♦  Call  to  the  Country,'  we  are  informed  that  the  country- 
hails  Mr.  Wyndham  as  '  her  guardian  and  her  guide.'  The  au- 
thor may  claim  indulgences  as  a  poet^  which  we  fliould  not  grant, 
were  he  to  pretend  to  be  a  politician. 

MEDICAL. 

Hints  re/pefling  Human  DtJJe^ions.      Svo.      i^.     Darton.      1795. 

The  objeft  of  this  anonymous  pamphlet  is  to  point  out  the  im- 
propriety of  a  bill  brought  into  parliament  to.  prevent  the  dealing 
of  dead  bodies.  After  having  infifted  on  the  neceflity  of  frequent 
human  dilfeftions,  the  author  very  juftly  obferves — 

*  This  fa£l  is  indubitably  eftabliflied  in  the  mind  of  every  en- 
lightened man  :  neverthelefs,  in  the  prefent  year,  a  bill,  entitled 
the  Dead  Body  Bill,  was  brought  into  parliament,  and  fupported 
by  foiiie  of  its  members  ;  calculated  to  augment  the  impediments 
to  anatomical  knowledge,  by  increafing  fines  and  penalties  on  pro- 
curing dead  bodies  !  By  a  perverflon  of  language,  this  barbarous, 
becaufe  unfcientific  bill,  was  fupported  under  a  plea  of  humani- 
ty ! — as  if  it  were  inhuman  to  acquire  that  knowledge  which 
enables  one  man  to  remove  or  mitigate  the  miferies  of  another  ! 

*  Could  this  knowledge  be  annihilated  by  fines  and  penalties, 
what  would  be  the  confequence  to  one  of  thefe  fenatori,  were  he 
accidentally  to  break  a  leg,  or  fraflure  the  ikuU  ?  In  his  anguifti, 
would  he  not  regret  the  want  of  that  knowledge  he  had  contributed 
to  prevent  or  impede  ?'     p.  10. 

The  author  thinks  that  if  this  bill  were  to  receive  the  fanc^ion 
of  parliament,  a  fociety  might  be  inftituted  to  counterafl  the  dif- 
ficulty of  procuring  dead  bodies,  all  the  members  of  which  fliould 
engage  to  be  differed  on  deceafe.  We  entirely  agree  with  him  in 
thinking  that  fuch  a  fociety  would  moft  properly  originate  among 
medical  men,  but  we  cannot  relifli  his  propofal,  that  in  order  to 

Grit.  Rgy.  Vol.  XVI,  Fe-^rj^.^'j,  1796.  R  procure 
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■procure  fubjefts  of  the  oppofite  fex,  the  wives  of  medical  men 
ought  to  become  '  female  members.'  Though  we  hope  that  all' 
medical  men  would  rejoice  in  the  idea  of  contributing  after  death, 
as  well  as  during  life,  to  the  alleviation  of  human  mifery,  yet  we 
believe  that  there  are  but  few  who  hare  attained  to  fuch  excellence 
of  floicifm,  as  to  wifli  their  wives  to  be  dilTefted  for  public  benefit 
and  information. 

If  the  author  really  means  what  he  writes,  and  is  defirous  that  his 
opinions  fhould  be  carried  into  praftice,  we  would  advife  him  the 
next  time  he  addreflcs  the  public,  to  treat  a  fubjeit  fhocking  to  the 
human  feelings,  lefs  ludicroufly. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

A  Letter  from  Pemtfylvania  to  a  Friend  in  England :  containing 
valuable  Information  ivith  reff-e^  to  America.  By  L.  y.  Jardine^ 
M.  Z).     8vo.     ij.     Dilly.     1795. 

We  cannot  but  wifli  that  Dr.  Jardine's  friend  had  publifhed  this 
letter  with  a  more  modeft  title.  '  Valuable  information  with  refpeft 
to  America,'  promifes  rather  too  much.  The  information  is  indeed 
much  the  famiC  as  that  contained  in  Mr.  Cooper's  publication,  and 
confirms  our  obfervation — '  That  America  is  the  country  for  a 
poor  and  hard-working  man,  but  that  thofe  who  expert  the  eafe 
and  luxury  of  Europe  will  be  difappointed.' 

Our  author's  account  of  the  French  fettlement  on  the  banks  of 
the  Sufquehanna  is  pleafing.  Moll:  of  the  fettlers,  he  obferves, 
had  belonged  to  the  conftituent  aflembly  ;  and  the  baron  Beaulieii 
enjoys  himfelf  not  lefs  than  in  his  former  ftate,  as  the  humble 
keeper  of  a  tavern.     At  Loyal  Sock  he  obferves — 

'  The  trees,  which  confift  principally  of  hemlock,  a  fpecies  of 
pine,  are  from  nine  to  twenty-feven  feet  in  circumference,  and  one 
hundred  to  one  hundred  and  twenty  in  height;  the  oak,  the  hie- 
cory,  and  the  chefnut  are  not  much  lefs.'     p.  16. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Northumberland,  he  fays — 

'  The  expences  of  this  fituation  would  be  nearly  thefe  :  one 
hundred  acres  (which  it  feems  are  fufficient)  at  3I.  per  acre,  300I. 
— 100!.  or  lefs  to  be  advanced  at  firff,  and  the  remainder  in  fmall 
fums,  p.iyino  legal  intereft ;  but  to  thofe  who  can  advance  the 
whols,  confiderable  allowance  is  made.  Labour  is  procured  at 
about  two  fliiUings  a  day  \  but  labourers  are  fcarce.  The  houfe 
and  barn  v.-ould  coft  about  200I.  ;  and  the  ftock,  at  firft,  about 
lool.  Families,  while  the  houfe,  &c.  are  preparing,  might  be 
accommodated  with  houfes,  or  lodgings,  at  Northumberland,  at  a 
very  moderate  rate.'     p.  19. 
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In  this  account  we  are  a  little  apprehenfivc  that  the  wages  of 
labourers  is  rather  under-rated  ;  and  they  are  indeed  fo  fcarce,  th;tC 
they  are  in  feme  inftances  not  to  be  procured  at  all,  iiilbmuch, 
that  if  we  are  rightly  informed,  a  refpedable  phiiofopher,  who  emi- 
grated from  this  country,  is  obliged  to  guide  the  plough  with  his 
own  hands.  The  following  paragraph  contains  a  fummary  of  our 
author's  information — 

'  You,  perceive  the  Back  Lands,  as  they  are  called,  recommend 
themfelvcs  by  the  cheapnefs  of  their  purchafe,  and  the  great  proba- 
bility there  is  of  their  being,  in  the  courfe  of  time,  of  confiderable 
value  ;  as  all  the  Pennfylvania  lands  are  now  fo  rapidly  rifing  iu 
price,  that  within  thelafl  two  years  they  have  increafed  almoft  one- 
third.  The  difficulties,  however,  in  the  way  of  fettling  in  fo  re- 
mote a  fituation,  are  fo  great,  as  efFecftually  to  deter  me  from  un- 
dertaking it.  The  next  refource  is  to  the  land  in  peopled  parts  of 
the  ftate,  the  price  of  which,  very  highly  cultivated  and  well  built 
upon,  is  fo  much  too  high,  as  not  to  be  at  all  an  object  of  my  at- 
tention :  the  price  of  two  hundred  acres  of  fuch  a  defcription  is 
from  two  to  four  thoufand  pounds.  It  appears  that  the  average 
price  of  good  land,  with  little  or  no  improvements,  is  about  three 
pounds  per  acre.  This  is  about  the  price  which  I  think  Euro- 
peans, unaccuflomed  to  much  labour,  fatigue,  and  feclufion  from 
the  world,  muft  give  for  that  land  and  that  fituation  which  will 
render  them  comfortable  and  happy  :  I  advife  none  of  my  friends 
to  think  of  any  thing  elfe.  I  am  alfo  decidedly  of  opinion, 
from  what  I  have  feen,  and  from  the  enquiries  I  have  made,  that 
Pennfylvania  is  the  moft  healthful  flate  ;  and  that  Northumberland 
is  by  far  to  be  preferred  to  all  the  other  counties  of  Pennfylvania ; 
as  it  is  more  h..'althful,  and  better  fituated  with  refpeft  to  the  whole 
of  the  United  States.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  land  near  the  town 
of  Northumberland  is  inferior  to  none.'     p.  21. 

The  account  of  the  origin  of  the  Indian  war  appears  to  us  very 
candid,  and  the  author  gives  it  as  authentic — 

'  At  the  time  when  the  Britifh  governed  this  country,  the  line  of 
fcparation  between  their  property  and  that  of  the  Indians  was  form- 
ed by  the  wcflcrn  waters  ;  that  is,  the  Ohio  and  Allegany  rivers. 
The  Indians  having,  at  that  time,  much  more  land  than  it  was  pro- 
bable they  would  ever  want,  a  treaty  was  made  between  them  and 
the  Britifh,  in  which  a  pre-emption  right  to  that  land  was  fccured 
to  the  Britidi  ;  who,  previous  to  tiie  revolution,  made  no  ufe  of  it. 
At  the  end  of  the  American  .war,  however,  the  Britilh,  in  their 
treaty  with  the  United  States,  guaranteed  them  the  pre-emption 
right  which  the  Indians  had  eufurcd  to  the  Britilh  by  their  treaty. 
In  confequence  of  this,  many  fettlements  have  been  formed  on  thcfe 
waters  under  the  protcclion  of  this  government.    But  the  Indians 
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conudered  that  the  Brkifli  could,  upon  no  juft  principle,  transfer" 
the  right  from  themfelves  to  any  others;  and  molefted  the  ietjers  to 
fuch  a  degree  as  to  make  it  neceflary  for  them  to  call  upon  this  o-o- 
vernment  for  redrefs  and  proteftion.  The  United  States  imme- 
diately went  to  war  with  the  Indians :  the  confequence  was  a 
treaty,  by  which  they  guaranteed  the  fame  right  to  the  Americans. 
It  is,  however,  certain  that  the  Britifh*  did  inftigate  the  Indians  to 
this  bufinefs,  and  did  encourage  them,  by  means  of  fupplies  of  va- 
rious kinds,  to  perfevere  in  the  war.'     p.  23. 

Candid  and  Impartial  Stridures  on  the.  Performers  belonging  to 
Drury-Lane,  Covent -Garden^  and  the  Hay  market  Theatres.  De- 
dicated to  that  great  Admirer  and  Patron  cf  the  Sfage,  his  Grace 
the  Duke  of  Leedi.     ^vo,  is.     Martin  «W  Bain.      1795. 

This  performance,  we  are  told,  was  written  for  the  purpofe  of 
jnveRigating  the  feveral  merits  and  defefts  of  moft  of  the  Lon- 
don performers,  and  thereby  afcertaining  a  proper  opinion,  and  the 
precife  extent  of  their  feparate  abilities^  and  it  is  '  avowedly  founded 
on  the  bafis  of  candour  and  impartiality.'  There  certainly  can  be 
no  better  bafis  for  a  ftru<fture  of  this  kind  ;  bu:  from  the  nature  of 
the  fubjecl,  it  is  impoffible  for  us  to  judge  how  far  the  architeft  has 
fucceeded.  All  that  we  can  fay  is,  that  his  ftyle  is  not  remarkable 
for  ftrcngth,  delicacy,  or  intelligibUity.  Ex.  gr. — '  Miss  Pope — • 
A  dramatic  i-efal.,  do  not  doubt  us,  fceptic  reader,  at  rK^ar  the  age 
we  fiiould  fuppofe  of  fifty ^  and  of  talents  pieafiag,  lively,  and 
highly  comic.  Her  perfon  bad,  but  made  more  fo  of  late  by  its 
encreafed  corpulency.  Her  face  not  much  engaoinp,  and  her 
voice  bawhng  and  unmuHcal.  For  all  thefe  defeAs,  llie  has  de- 
fervedly  had  poffeffion  of  the  town  for  many  years.'  It  is  not 
eafy  to  conceive  pleafing.,  lively^  and  highly  comic  talents  united 
with  a  bai-jling  and  umnufical  voice  ;  nor  that  the  lady  fliould  have 
been  a  favourite  with  the  town /or  all  thefe  defefts. 

Remarks  on  thofe  Paffag'^s  in  Mr.  Beljham's  Memoirs  of  the  Reign  of 
George  the  Third,  which  relate  to  the  Britijli  Government  in 
India,      ^vo,     2:.     Owen.      1 794' 

The  part  Mr.  Belfham  has  taken,  in  his  hiftory,  againft  Mr.  Haft- 
ings,  has  drawn  upon  him  this  attack,  underftood  to  be  by  major 
Scott,  the  warm  parti  fan  of  that  gentleman.  His  ftrongeft  defence 
he  refts  on  the  broad  bafis  on  which  Mr.  Erlkine  placed  it  long 
ago,— that  Mr.  Haftings  could  not  with  jullice  be  impeached  by 
thofe  who.  were  content  to  enjoy  the  profits  of  his  oppreiiion. 
He  attempts  no  more  therefore  than  to  prove  him  a  good  fervant 
of  the  India  company. 

*  Mr.  Belfham  exprefles  fome  forprife  at  a  declaration  often,  as 
he  fays,  repeated  in  fubftance  in  India,  that  *'  The  riches  and  fe- 

curity 
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curit)'  of  the  governors,  and  not  the  welfare  of  the  governed,  are. 
without  helitarion,  admitted  and  avowed  to  be  the  grand  end  and 
objecl  of  government." 

'  Mr.  Belfliam  muft  know  that  this  is,  and  ever  has  been,  the 
principle  by  which  this  nation,  and  every  other,  has  held,  and  ever 
will  hold,  foreign  pofleflions. — The  operation  of  this  principle  has 
prevented  Bengal  from  enjoying  a  greater  degree  of  in.  em  a  J  pro- 
ipenty  than  it  does. —  But  even  under  the  conltant  operation  of  this 
pernicious  principle,  the  Britini  government  in  India  has  been  fo 
attentive  to  the  welfare  and  happinefs  of  the  people,  that  Bengal,  in. 
the  laft  twentv  years,  has  progrcflively  incrcafed  in  agriculture,  po- 
pulation, and  commerce,  even  under  the  dreadful  dev.iftation  occa- 
lioned  by  the  famine  of  1770. — Such  is  the  folemn  evidence  given 
by  fir  John  Shore,  the  prefenr  governor  general  of  Bengal,  in  VVeft- 
m:nfter  Hall ;  with  this  addition,  that  he  declared  with  all  the  con- 
fidence which  conviction  infpired,  that  the  natives  were  more  haj)- 
py,  their  property  better  fecured,  and  that  they  fuilained  lefs  op- 
preffion,  than  under  their  own  native  fovercigns. 

'  But  the  principle  alluded  to  is  as  broadly  avowed,  and  ever  has 
been  fo,  in  Englar.d,  as  in  India. — The  legiHature  avowed  it  in 
1767,  when  they  took  four  hundred  thoufand  pounds  a  year  from 
the  company,  as  the  nation's  fhare  of  the  furplus  revenues  of  Ben- 
gal.—  Mr.  Dundas  avowed  it,  everv  year  that  he  opened  his 
budget,  and  as  often  as  he  boafted  that,  for  the  fifteen  laft  years, 
the  refources  of  Bengal  were  more  than  five  millions  a  year,  and  its 
expenccs  three. — The  legiflature  recognized  the  pr'mcipie,  when,  in 
1793,  they  took  for  the  pubhc,  half  a  million  a  year  from  the 
furplus  revenues  of  Bengal,  on  renewing  the  charter  of  the  compa- 
ny for  twenty  years. 

*  I  agree  with  Mr.  Belfliam  that  all  governments  ought  to  be 
inftituted  inerely  for  the  benefit  of  the  governed,  and  that  no  inoney 
fliould  be  taken  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  governed  beyond  what  is 
requifite  for  thofe  fervices  in  which  the  people  have  an  important 
intereft. — But  no  nation  upon  earth  ever  held  a  foreign  dominion, 
except  from  an  opinion  that  it  was  to  derive  fome  advantages  from 
holding  it. — The  common  fenfe  of  mankind,  reafoning  in  the  ab- 
ftraft,  muft  be  fhocked  at  the  idea  of  a  few  f^rangers  from  an 
ifland  in  the  temperate,  governing  with  abfolute  power,  for  thirty 
years,  twenty  millions  of  people  in  the  torrid  zone. 

♦  What  common  intereft  fubfiils  between  Bengal  and  China, 
that  fo  much  of  the  produilive  labour  of  the  former  lliould  be  fent 
to  the  latter  country  every  year,  and  without  receiving  the  fmalleft 
return? — It  was  highly  injurious  to  Bengal  that  fo  many  of  her 
millions  fhould  be  tranfported  to  Madras  and  Bombay,  during  the 
lall  general  war.  It  is  contrary  to  every  principle  ol  julhce,  that 
Bengal  fliould  be  taxed  to  the  utmoft,  in  order  to  fend  every  year 
a  million  of  furplus  revenue  to  Great  Britain,  in  the  form  of  an 
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inveftment — yet  Bengal  does  raife  refources  in  her  government  two 
millions  a  year  beyond  her  expences,  becaufe  its  fovereign,  thef 
Britifh  nation,  has  an  intereft  totally  diftindt  from,  and  utterly  incom- 
patible with,  the  welfare  of  Bengal. 

*  Of  what  confequence  is  it  to  Bengal,  that  the  proprietors  of 
India  flock  fliould  receive  a  dividend  of  ten  and  a  half  per  cent, 
every  year  ?  or  that  half  a  million  annually  flwuld  be  paid  into  our 
exchequer? — To  effect:  thefe  points,  and  to  fupply  Bombay,  Ma- 
dras, and  China,  with  money,  the  landed  revenues  of  Bengal  are 
kept  up  to  three  millions  a  year. — The  monopolies  of  fait  and 
opium  are  continued. — Benares  pays  four,  and  the  nabob  Vizier  five 
hundred  thoufand  pounds  a  year,  to  the  Britilli  government. — Let 
us  be  guided  by  the  pure  principles  of  juftice.— Let  no  more  mo- 
ney be  raifed  in  Bengal,  in  each  year,  than  is  neceflary  to  fupport 
its  own  government ;  it  will  then  ceafe  to  be  what  Mr.  Dundas  has 
called  it,  "  the  brighteft  jewel  in  the  Britifli  crown." 

*  I  care  not  one  ftraw  for  the  fen  felefs  clamour  of  orators  who  fpeak 
for  a  momentary  purpofe;  but  when  an  hiftorian  condemns  a  prin- 
ciple, he  oirght  to  determine  where  that  principle  originated,  and 
by  whom  it  has  been  encouraged. 

*  The  infamy,  as  many  term  it,  of  the  fiave  trade,  now  refls 
where  it  ought  to  do — not  upon  thofe  who  carry  on  the  commerce 
under  cxifting  laws  ;  but  upon  parliament,  who  framed  and  con- 
tinues them, — If  there  be  merit  in  acquiring  and  preferving  India 
to  Great  Britain,  that  merit  belongs  to  lord  Clive,  and  to  Mr. 
Haftings,  and  to  many  other  valuable  men.  If  there  be  infamy 
in  the  ufe  which  we  have  made  of  our  dominion,  that  infamy  refts 
with  parliament.'     p.   5. 

Major  Scott  goes  on  to  accufe  Mr.  Bflfliam  of  having  drawn 
his  account  from  imperfect  or  partial  fources,  and  from  charges, 
fome  of  which  were  brought  oraforically,  and  not  fupported  by 
fubfequent  proof.  We  have  already  exprefTed  our  opinion  that 
Mr.  Belfiiam,  through  the  warmth  of  his  virtuous  feelings,  has  not 
been  wholly  free  from  blame  on  this  occafion.  The  pamphlet  con- 
tains much  extraneous  matter,  and  criticifes  Mr.  Pitt  nearly  as 
much  as  Mr.  Belfliam.  The  author  is  very  warm,  and  gives  ha.f-d 
words  :  the  nonfcnfe  of  Mr.  Belfliam  is  a  phrafe  that  occurs  continu- 
ally. The  cxpreffion  is  intelligible,  however  :  but  we  would  advife  the 
author  to  ftrike  out  of  his  vocabulary  the  work  horrify^  which  we 
believe  is  no  where  elfe  to  be  found. 

GuicciarJinrs  Account  of  the  Ancient  Flcmijh  School  cf  Painting. 
Trajtjlated  from  his  Defer ipticn  of  the  Netherlanils.^  piibiijhcJ  in 
Italian  at  AnHverp^  1567.  With  a  Frefnce^  hy  the  Tranjlator^ 
3^.  Crown  Svo.  ^s.  ^to.  Seweth  Herbert.  i79v 
We  cannot  more  properly  notice  this  article  tluiu  in  the  con- 
cluding words  of  the  Preface — 
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*  The  tranflator  hopes  this  pamphlet  will  not  be  unacceptable 
to  the  conrioilTeiir,  ef|>ccially  fince  the  excellent  Anecdotes  of 
Painting  in  England  have  excited  fuch  curiofity  on  the  fubjed  ;  and 
the<"e  arc  leveral  notices  here,  relative  to  the  art  in  this  country,  un- 
known to  that  work,  to  which  this  may  be  regarded  as  a  feeble 
fupplement.  A  complete  hiftory,  fo  far  as  materials  can  be  found, 
of  thu-  ancient  Flemlfli  fchool,  is  a  work  warmly  to  be  recom- 
mended to  fome  able  hand.  Di6lionaries  of  painters  have  their 
ufe  ;  but  a  chronological  arrangement  is  far  preferable,  as  forming 
alfo  a  hillory  of  the  art.  Painters  of  uncertain  epochs  might  be 
thrown  in  at  the  nioft  probable  period,  or  in  an  alphabet  at  the 
end.'      p.  xiv, 

Thmx  Bennety  S.  T.  P.  Breve  Conjilium  de  Studio  Praclpuarum 
Linguarum  Oritutaliufn^  Hebnea  fcilicet^  Chaldate^  Syne^  Sama- 
ritana^  et  Arabica^  injlituendo  Cs*  pcrficicndo.  Iterum  edliuai^  et 
Saerarum  Liter  arum  Stinliojis  (maxime  vera  Clericis  yuniorihus) 
ardttttijfime  commendatum.      %vo.      td.      Dilly.      ^795« 

This  is  one  of  the  mod  trifling  publications  that  we  have  feen 
for  fome  time  ;  and  we  commend  the  author  for  writing  in  Latin,  as 
he  is  thus  in  no  danger  of  having  his  work  commented  upon  by  a 
number  of  readers  who  could  not  fail  of  fpying  out  its  defefts.  One 
would  think  that  the  editor  had  flept  for  the  laft  fifty  years,  or 
that  he  was  the  Thomas  Bennet,  who  publifhed  an  Hebrew  gram- 
mar in  the  year  1728:  for  no  notice  is  taken  of  any  modern  ftudent 
in  the  Eaftern  languages.  Walton's  Polyglott,  and  Buxtorf's 
Lexicons  are  his  grand  books.  He  takes  no  notice  of  a  Calafio, 
a  Houbigant,  a  Taylor,  a  Kennicott,  a  Michaelis,  and  a  hundred 
others  whom  we  could  mention,  as  more  acceflible  to  ftudents  than 
many  of  the  writers  he  quotes.  But  we  will  give  a  fpccimen  of 
his  talents  from  the  authors  recommended  on  the  Arabic  lan- 
guage, a  language,  which,  within  the  laft  fifty  years  has  been  par- 
ticularly cultivated,  —  Walton's  Prol.  14 — Erpenius's  Grammar — 
Walton's  Arabic  Verfion — Golius's  and  Caftellus's  Lexicon  — 
Hinkelman  and  Maraccius's  Coran — Pococke's  Tograi — Maimo- 
nides,  ice. — Syke's  Evangelium  Infantias — Beverege's  Jofeph's 
Paraphrafe — Gagpier's  Abulfcda — Erpenius's  Elmacerius — Gohus's 
Timur — and  Clerk  on  Arabic  Poetry.  On  the  Syriac  we  are  told  only 
of  Leufden,  Beverege,  Walton,  Caftellus,  and  Thorndyke. 

An  Account  of  the  Injiitution  of  the  Society  for  the  Eflahl:J}imcnt  of 
a  Literary  Fund ; — The  Tranfafiions  of  the  Committee  for  the 
Application  of  the  Subfcriptions  ;——Poem!  on  Anniverfaries^  asd 
the  Conjiitution  of  the  Society.  Printed,  by  Order  of  the  Society, 
by  John  Nichols,  one  of  their  Regifters.     1 795. 

Although  this  account  is  not  printed  for  fale,  yet  we  think  It  en- 
titled to  the  mod  re.^pectful  mention.     The  objed  then  of  this  fo- 
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ciety  is  to  relieve  diftrefled  authors,  their  widows,  and  children. 
As  the  prefent  publication  contains  a  lilt  of  all  tiie  cafes  that  hav« 
been  brought  before  the  faciety,  the  public  will  be  able  to  fee  the 
fexten"-  of  the  bentrfits  that  have  accjT.ed  from  it ;  and  fuch  perfons 
as  wifh  to  apply  for  relief,  will  perceive  that  the  utmoft  delicacy  is 
preferved  in  what  relates  to  themfelves,  and  that  no  readers  will  be 
able  to  trace  their  names.  At  the  fame  time  the  lift  of  cafes  is 
Tufficiently  foecific  for  information  ;  and  the  fubfcribers  will  fee 
that  their  contributions  are  properly  applied. 

According  to  this  account  forty-one  perfons,,  many  of  eminence 
in  the  literarv  woild.  have  received  affiftance  in  times  of  preat 
neceffity.  The  funds  of  the  fociety,  however,  it  is'  to  be  lament- 
ed, are  but  low  ;  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  printing  of  thefe  cafes 
will  tend  to  increafe  them.  The  fubfcribers  do  not  yet  amount  to 
one  hundred  and  iifly  :  but  in  this  honourable  lift  are  found 
names  of  the  firft  refpeftability  in  the  republic  of  letters  ;  and  as  it 
continues  to  increafa  we  have  reafon  lo  hope  that  the  benefits  of 
the  literary  fund  will  extend  in  time  very  wide. 

The  lift  of  fubfcribers  is  publiftied  at  the  end  of  this  pamphlet, 
and  alfo  three  very  poetical  and  benevolent  addrefles,  which  were 
fecited  at  the  Crown  and  Anchor  Tavern,  at  the  annual  meeting 
of  fubfcribers, — two  by  the  elder  captain  Morris,  the  other  by  Mr. 
Bofcawen.  Thofe  who  wifli  to  become  fubfcribers  and  to  be 
more  fully  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  inftitution,  may  ap- 
ply to  Mr.  Brookes,  Bell-Yard,  Temple  Ear,  or  Mr.  Nichols, 
Red-Lion  Court,  Fleet-Street,  with  whom  the  printed  account  is 
lodged. 

S/iori  Hand  made  ccify. —  The  Elementary  Principles  of  Short  Hand 
exemplified  in  a  Variety  of  eafy  L&JJons^  byvchich  a  Knov^ledge  of 
that  ufeful  and  elegant  Art  is  attainable  in  a  few  Hours  by  the 
mo/i  commo7i  Capacity  :  the  -whole  fouiided  on  Nature^  Grammar^ 
and  true  Philofophy.  By  an  eminent  Short-Hand  Jfriter,  Svo. 
2s.  6d.    Symonds.     1795- 

The  author  aflures  his  readers,  that  they  will  find  every  thing 
requifite  for  the  purpofe  of  learning  fhort-hand,  laid  down  in  as 
eafy  and  regular  a  method  as  they  can  wifli,  and  as  the  nature  of 
the  work  requires ;  and  in  another  place  he  thinks,  he  may  with 
confidence  alTert,  that  he  has  thrown  fuch  new  hght  on  this  here- 
tofore  dark  and  intricate  fcience,  as  will  make  it  eafy  and  familiar 
to  every  capacity.  There  cannot  be  much  difficulty  in  learning 
the  principles  of  any  fyftem  of  fnort-hand ; — tht  theory  is  eafy, 
but  the  practice  requires  time  and  fome  confiderable  exertions  :  and 
it  is  very  properly  hinted  in  the  beginning  of  the  work,  that  to  be 
a  proficient  in  this  art,  both  time  and  attention  are  required. 
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Afemoirs  of  the  Life  and  ff'^ritings  of  the  j4bate  Metaftajio.  In 
vjh'ich  are  incorporated^  Ttanflatiotis  of  his  principal  Letters. 
By  Charles  Burney,  Muf.D.  F.R.S.  In  Three  Volumes. 
%vo.     iL  \s.     Boards.     Robinfons.      1796. 

'T'O  the  admirers  of  Italian  poetry  and  mufic,  an  account  of 
"*■  the  life  of  Metaftafio  cannot  fail  to  be  acceptable  -, — 
but  it  is  not  they  alone  who  will  confefs  themfelves  obliged 
to  his  Englifli  biographer  for  introducing  to  their  acquaint- 
ance a  ch?.ra£ler  [o  truly  worthy  of  admiration  and  efteem. 
It  is  obfervcd  in  the  Preface — 

'  The  hifcory  of  a  hero,  is  to  be  found  in  his  public  tranfaftions ; 
and  that  of  a  man  of  letters,  in  his  private  correfpondence.     The 
moft  authentic  and  fatisfaftory  hiftory  of  Cicero,  is  to  be  gathered 
from  his  Epifiolce  Familiares^  or  private  letters,  not  intended  for 
publication  ;  the  letters  of  Erafmus  compofe  the  befl  part  of  Dr. 
Jortin's  Life  of  that  honeft  and  learned  divine;  as  the  letters  of  Pe- 
trarch do  of  his  Memoirs  by  the  Abbe  de  Sade  ;  and  above  all,  the 
letters  of  Gray,  ingenioufly  incorporated  by  his  friend  Mr.  Mafon 
in  his  Memoi.'s,  which  have  always  appeared  to  me  the  m.oft  agree- 
able fpecies  of  biography  that  has  ever.been  publiflied.     Dr,  John- 
fon,  in  his  admirable  Lives  of  our  Poets,  though  his  opinions  con- 
cerning the  merit  of  fome  of  them  are  difputed,  and  have  never 
fatisficd  my  own  mind,  has  manifefted  fuch  powers  of  intelleft,  and 
profound  critical  knowledge,  as  will  probably  fettle  the  national 
opinion  on  mnny  fiibjefts  of  literature  upon  an  immoveable  founda- 
tion.    Indeed  his  biographical  fketches  are  more  confined  to  dif- 
criminative  criticifm  on  the  works  of  our  poets,  thin  their  manners 
"and  private  hfc ;  but  of  Metaftafio,  whofe  writings  are  well  known 
to  breathe  the  moft  noble  fentimtnts,  and  pureft  morality,  we  wifti- 
ed  to  know  how  his  private  life  correfponded  with  his  public  prin- 
ciples.    And  how  could  this  be  better  difcovered  by  a  foreigner,  at 
the  diftance  of  London  from  Vienna,  than  by  his  Letters?'    Vol.  i. 
p.  V. 

The  letters  of  Metaftafio,  which  are  felecbed  with  judg- 
ment,   and  arranged  with  accuracy,  form  the  chief  part  of 
Crit.  Rev.  Vol.  XVI.  il'^/f/;,  1796.  S        thefs 
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thefe  Memoirs.  The  remarkable  incidents  of  the  poet's  lifd 
are  few  and  fimple. — Born  in  an  humble  flation,  he  at  tea 
years  .of  age  had  the  good  fortune  to  excite  the  attention  of 
the  fignor  Gravina,  an  eminent  civilian,  while  reciting  extem- 
pore verfes  to  a  crowd  that  had  gathered  round  his  father's 
(hop  to  liften  to  the  little  bard.  By  this  civilian  he  was 
adopted ;  and  from  his  liberality  he  received  an  education 
worthy  of  his  talents.  He  was  deflined  by  his  patron  for  the 
law,  and  was  Simulated  by  the  moft  lively  gratitude,  as  well 
as  profound  refpe^  far  the-fentiments  of  his  b€nefa<Slor,  to 
turn  his  back  upon  Parnaflus.  His  defertion  of  the  Mufes 
Was  however  but  temporary  ; — after  the  death  of  his  benefadtor 
he  feems  to  have  returned  to  them  with  redoubled  ardour  ; 
and  though  he  made  a  fecond  attempt  at  Naples  to  tear  him- 
felf  from  the  influence  of  their  fafcination,  and  to  refume 
the  ftudy  of  jurifprudence,  he  found  his  fortitude  unequal  to 
the  talk.  His  early  powers  of  extemporaneous  poetry  are 
difplayed  in  the  following  anecdote — 

*-'*  The  poet  having  a  law-fuit  on  his  hands,  for  part  of  the  pofTef- 
flons  bequeathed  to  him  in  that  kingdom  (Naples)  by  the  civilian,  ap- 
plied to  this  princefs  (Belmonte)  for  her  interefr  with  the  judge,  (an 
iniquitous  practice  in  almoft  every  country,  but  England,)  and  /he 
told  him,  if  he  would  firft  make  her  miftrefs  of  the  fubj-eft,  by  plead- 
ing bis  own  caufe  himfelf,  alV improvijiay  and  convince  her  that  juf- 
tice  was  on  his  fide,  flic  would  ufe  her  utmoft  influence  in  his  favour. 
He  at  firft  excufed  himfelf,  on  account  of  want  of  pratStice,  in  a  fa- 
culty which  he  had  difcontinued  for  many  years.  But  the  princefs 
perfifting  in  her  wifli,  as  the  only  condition  on  which  flie  fljould  in- 
terelt  herfelf  in  the  bufinefs,  he  at  length  began,  and  pleaded  his 
caufe  in  a  fong,  with  fuch  lively  and  infuinating  exprefiions,  that 
he  foon  drew  tears  from  his  patronefs.  And  while  he  was  in  the 
aft  of  incantation^  other  company  came  in,  who  were  equally  af- 
fected by  his  enchantment:.  The  nest  day,  princefs  Beltnonte  ap- 
plied to  the  judges,  begged,  prayed,  and  related,  not  only  the  me- 
rits of  the  caufe,  but  the  extraordinary  talents  of  her  cHentj  intreat- 
ing  them  to  be  prefent  at  a  fimilar  exhibition.  A  day  being  fixed, 
and  Metaftafio  defired  to  repeat  his  pleadings  to  a  new  audience  in 
the  princefb's  palace,  he  confented  ;  and  without  repeating  a  fingl/r 
verfe  of  what  he  had  fung  before,  h!ch  were  the  tire,  elegance,  and 
touching  enthufiafm  of  rvis  nunibers,  as  left  not  a  dry  eye  in  the 
room.  The  caule  was  logo  after  juridically  determined  in  his  fa- 
vour. 

*  We  will  fuppofe  from  the  innate  probity  and  honour  of  INleta- 
ftafio,  that  he  had  juftice  as  well  as  poetry  on  his  fide;  but  when 
eloquence,  or  a  firen  voice  is  employed  to  confound  right  and 
wrong,  fcUls^  which  fhould  alone  determine  legal  right,  are  fo  con- 
(ieaiedj  difguiied,  and  perverted,  that  juliice,  which  lijoi'.ld  be  not 
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only  blind  but  c^«^f  to  all  but  fads,  is  totally  baniftied  the  court*' 
Vol.  i.    p.  33- 

It  was  at  Naples  tint  the  firft  dramatic  performance  of  Me^ 
taflafio  was  produced,  in  the  year  1724,  when  the  poet  was 
26  years  of  age.     In  this  opera  (Didone)   the  poet  is  faid  to 
have  received  fome  afiiilance  from  the  enlightened  tafte  of  the 
adrefs  Romanlna,  between  whom  and  the  author,  there  from 
that  time  fubfiRed  the  moft  Heady  and  generous  friend fhip. 
In  the  year  1729,  MetaftaGo  was  honoured  with  the  appoint- 
ment of  poet  laurcat  to  the  emperor  Charles  VI.  a  prmcc 
who  fupported  his  lyric  theatre  with  generous  magnificence. 
the  poet,  with  little  hefitation,  accepted  of  the  imperial  invi- 
tation, and  fpent  at  Vienna  the  remainder  of  his  life,— a  life 
which,  notwithftanding  his  reiterated  complaints  of  the  de- 
licacy of  his  conftitution,  was  prolonged  to  his  85th  year, — 
terminating  at  Vienna  the  12th  of  April,  1782.     H'owcver  ad- 
vantageous his  fituation  at  the  imperial  court  may  in  other  re- 
fpefts  have  been,  we  cannot  obferv-e,  without  regret,  the  fet- 
ters that  were  put  upon  his  genius,  nor  rellrain  our  admira- 
tion at  the  degree  of  excellence  to  which  he  has  attained  under 
fuch  infufFerable  reftraints.     His  Mufe  was  in  a  ftate  of  per- 
petual rcquifition.     Not  a  birth-day,    name-day,    or    wed- 
ding-day, of  any  of  the  imperial  family,  was  ever  fuilered  to 
pafs  without  calling  her  to  the  parade,  where  (he  mull  per- 
form her  falute  with  the  formality  of  a  guard  foldier.     Me- 
taaafio  defcribes  his  own  feelings  upon  this  fubjeft  in  a  lively 
manner — 

'  In  fpitc  of  the  obUlnate  and  infufifsrable  impertinence  of  my 
nervous  complaints,  and  the  employment  allotted  to  me  by  my  im- 
perial patronefs,  I  cannot  poftponc  acknowledging  the  receipt  of 
iny  dear  Gemello's  moft  welcome  letter  of  the  28th  of  January. 
For  my  mod  heinous  fins,  the  dramatic  ladles  in  //  Re  Pafiore,  and 
'  the  mufic,  have  fo  much  plcafed  her  majcfty  the  emprefs,  that  Hie 
has  commanded  me  to  write  another  drama  to  be  performed  next 
May,  made  of  the  fame  metal.     In  the  prefent  ftate  of  my  poor 
head,  from  the  conftant  tenfion  of  my  nerves,  it  is  a  terrible  talk  to 
be  obliged  to  converfe  with  thefe  h.arlots  the  Mufes;  but  my  labours 
are  rendered  infinitely  more  intolerable,  by  the  manner  in  which  I 
am  manacled.     Greek  and  Roman  fubjefts  are  excluded  from  my 
jurifdiaion,  becaufe  thefe  nymphs  are  not  to  exhibit  their  challe 
limbs  ;  fo  that  I  muft  have  recourfe  to  oriental  hillory,  in  order  not 
to  fliew  the  nakednefs  of  the  land,  that  the  robes  and  ornaments  of 
thofe  nations  may  entirely  envelope  the  afrrelTes  who  are  to  rcpre- 
Ictnt  the  charaaers  of  men.     The  contralt  of  vice  and  virtue  is  im- 
praaicable  in  thefe  dramas,  becaufe  no  one  of  the  troop  will  aa  an 
odious  part.     Nor  can  I  avail  myfelf  of  more  than  five  pcrfonages, 
for  the  moft  convincing  reafan  afligned  by  the  goveraor  of  a  caftlc; 
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who  would  not  crowd  the  prefence  of  his  fuperiors.  The  time  of  ■ 
reprefentation,  the  changes  of  fcene,  the  airs,  and  ahiiofi:  the  num- 
ber of  verfes  are  limited  :  now  pray  tell  me,  if  all  thefe  embarraff- 
inents  would  not  make  a  patient  man  mad  ?  Then  imagine  to 
yourfelf  their  effefts  on  me,  the  high-prieft  of  all  the  complaints 
incident  to  this  miferable  valley  of  tears.  I  have  no  other  comfort 
for  my  fupport,  than  the  conilant  clemency  of  mymoft  benign  fove* 
reign,  confirmed  every  day  by  new  teftimonies.  The  laft,  on  ac- 
count of  the  reprefentation  of  //  Ke  Pajiore,  was  that  of  a  magni- 
ficent gold  candieftick,  with  an  extinguiflier  and  fnuffers  of  the 
fame  metal,  of  a  confiderable  weight,  and  of  excellent  workman- 
fliip  ;  and  accompanied  with  an  obliging  command  to  take  care  of 
my  Jzgkt.  Now  I  beg  you  will  learn  to  refpeft  my  little  peepers^ 
which  are  fo  greatly  patronized.'    Yq\.  ii.  p.  15. 


*  I  received  your  very  dear  letter,  which  found  me  engaged  witk 
the  mufes,  in  compliance  with  your  wi flies,  notwithftanding  all  the 
infernal  regions  feem  to  have  confpired  in  dirturbing  me.  I  have 
a  whole  volume  of  inftrudions  to  draw  up  for  the  printer  of  a  new 
edition  of  my  works  at  Paris.  I  ought  to  new  write  a  whole  opera: 
to  accommodate  three  feftive  dramas  for  Schlofstroff,  whither  the 
court  goes  at  its  return  from  Bohemia:  to  write  and  make  additions 
to  fongs  and  chorufes  for  the  fame  occafion  :  to  furnifti  an  idea,  in 
writing,  for  a  German  comedy  to  be  reprefented  before  their  ma- 
jefiies  in  the  military  college  of  Neuftadt;  and,  moreover,  have 
been  obliged  to  invent  and  draw  out  at  full  length,  the  idea  of  a 
magnificent  picture,  which  my  moft  auguft  miftrefs  has  ordered  to 
be  painted  for  theceihng  of  the  great  hall  of  this  univerfity,  that  is 
now  building  at  her  expence.'     Vol.  ii.  p.  123. 

But  notwithftanding  the  imperial  prefent  of  the  gold  candle- 
flick,  &c.  we  do  not  find  that  the  fortune  of  the  poet  was 
much  increafed  by  the  munificence  of  his  royal  patrons.  A 
letter  to  his  friend  Farinelli  is  thus  introduced  by  his  bio- 
grapher— 

'  In  the  next  letter  to  his  old  and  zealous  friend,  he  refumes  the 
unfortunate  fubjeft  of  his  Neapolitan  place  ;  and  fpeaks  of  the  per- 
fecutions  of  fortune,  in  ipite  of  all  the  favour  and  partiality  of  the 
four  principal  fovereigns  in  Europe,  with  equal  energy  and  indig- 
nation. And  it  does  feem,  as  if  pi'inces  were  more  negligent,  or 
iefs  able  than  is  generally  imagined,  to  reward  fuch  captivating  ta- 
lents as  Metaltafio's,  even  at  the  time  when  thev  were  moft  enchant- 
*d  by  •them,  and  when  tney  moft  openly  confefTed  their  obligations. 
That  no  one  of  thefe  princes  would  encourage  the  felzure  of  a  pur- 
chafed  place,  in  order  to  reward  his  merit  at  another's  expence,  was 
a  virtuous  forbearance :  but  that  no  one  of  them,  or  that  all  toge- 
ther, would  not  indemnify  the  poet's  lofs  by  an  adequate  penfion, 
is  a  moft  marvtlious  inftance  0!  the  inefficacy  of  royal  favour!' 
V'ol.  i.  p.  340. 
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The  paflagc  alluded  to  is — 

«  I  begin  to  \vi(h  that  fome  author  would  take  it  into  his  head  to 
urite  my  life,  and  without  the  leaft  deviation  from  truth,  would  be- 
gin thus  :  "  In  the  eighteenth  century,  lived  a  certain  Abate  Me- 
taftafio,  a  tolerable  poet  among  bad  ones  :  neither  handfome  nor 
ugly  ;  more  full  of  wants  than  avarice  ;  with  the  fair-fex  tender,  but 
refpedfiil ;  f.iithful  to  his  friends,  though  ufelefs  ;  endowed  with  a 
defire  to  do  good,  but  devoid  of  the  means.  He  laboured  during 
his  whole  life,  at  once  to  inftruft  and  delight  mankind  ;  but  fortune 
was  always  fo  much  his  loi^  that  in  fpite  of  the  reclitude,  pity,  and 
grandeur,  of  the  moll  juft'  fovereigns  in  Europe,  he  had  been  de- 
prived, without  a  crime,  of  the  miferable  reward  of  his  innume- 
rable Tabdurs,  and  the  means  of  fecuring  the  leaft  provifion  for  old 
age.'     Vol.  i.  p.  342. 

The  poetical  abilities  of  Metaftafio  arc  not  the  obje£l  of  our 
prclent  criticifm.  In  his  letters  he  gives  many  proofs  that 
he  poflelTed  mugh  merit  both  as  a  critic  and  a  philolbpher. 
The  amiable  qualities  of  his  heart  are  every  where  evident. 
After  the  death  of  the  Romanina,  who  had  bequeathed  to 
}iim  her  fortune,  he  thus  exprelfes  hlmfelf  to  his  brother — 

'  In  my  preient  agitation  for  the  uncxpe£led  death  of  the  poor 
generous  Marianne,  my  utmoft  etforts  will  enable  me  to  write  but 
httle.  I  can  only  tell  you,  that  both  my  honour  and  confcience 
have  obliged  me  to  reiinquifh,  in  favour  of  her  hufband,  Domenico, 
that  bequelt  which  (lie  intended  for  me,  I  owe  to  the  world  an  in- 
difputable  proof,  that  my  frlendfliip  for  her,  was  neither  built  upon 
avarice,  nor  felf-intereft.  I  ought  not  to  abufe  the  partiality  of  my 
poor  deceafed  friend,  at  the  expence  of  her  hufnand  ;  and  God,  I 
trufl,  will  permit  me  to  profpcr,  by  fome  other  means  for  my  inte- 
grity. For  myfelf,  I  am  in  want  of  no  more  than  my  prefent  in- 
come; for  my  family,  I  have  fiiflicient  at  Rome  for  their  comfort- 
able fupport.  Indeed  if  it  fhall  pleafe  God  to  continue  to  me  my 
prefent  Neapolitan  refources,  I  fliall  be  aole  to  give  further  proofs  of 
my  affedlion  for  my  relations,  and  for  yourfelf  \\\  particular.  Com- 
municate thcfe  refolutions  to  our  father,  to  whom  I  am  unable  to 
write  at  prefent.  Afliire  him  of  my  fix*  determination  to  aflift  him 
always,  as  I  have  hitherto  done  ;  or  rather,  to  increafe  that  alhltance, 
if  things  are  profperous  at  Naples.  \v\  fljort,  I  beg  you  will  ufe 
your  utmoft  endeavours  to  make  him  enter  into  mv  reafons,  that  I 
may  not  be  affliifted  with  his  difapprobation  of  my  honeft  and 
Chriftian  procedure. 

'  In  the  mean  time,  I  beg  you  will  unite  interefts  with  fignor  Do- 
menico, from  whom  I  hope  you  will  experience  that  friendfliip, 
which  may  be  expedled  in  return  for  the  confidence  and  confidera- 
tion  with  which  I  have  treated  him.  I  have  tranfmitted  .to  him 
proper  powers  for  traufa^ing  my  money  concerns,  fo  that  all  things 
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\v'\i\  go  on  as  ufual.  But  the  poor  Marianne  will  never  return  !  afld 
I  believe  that  the  reft  of  my  life  will  be  infipid  and  forrovvfiil. 
Condemn  not,  I  entreat  you,  my  refolution,  and  believe  me  ever 
yours.'     Vol.  i.    p.  io6. 

*  He  exprefled  his  fenfibility  for  the  lofs  of  the  Romanina.  in 
the  fame  affectionate  manner,  to  another  correfpondent. 

'  Was  it  neceffary  for  fuch  a  calamity  to  happen,  in  order  to 
procure  me  the  long  wilhed  for  pleafure  of  hearing  from  you  ?  At 
leaft,  fince  the  price  is  fo  great,  I  beg  it  may  be  continued,  to  mi- 
tigate, by  the  renovation  of  our  intercourfe,  the  remembrance  of 
my  misfortune ;  a  remembrance  which  feems  to  have  placed  me  in 
the  world  as  in  a  populous  defert,  and  in  that  kind  of  defolation  in 
which  a  man,  if  he  were  tranfported  in  his  fleep  to  China  or  Tar- 
tary,  would  find  himfelf  in  waking,  among  people  of  whofe  lan- 
guage, inclinations,  and  manners,  he  was  quite  ignorant.  In  the 
iTiidfl:  of  thefe  imaginations,  reafon  enough  is  left  to  tell  me  who, 
and  what  I  am  ;  but  that  is  not  fufficient  to  free  me  from  afiliftion. 
May  God,  in  whofe  hands  are  all  events,  turn  this  affiiftion  to  my 
benefit,  and  teach  me  by  fuch  a  manifeftation,  what  a  vain  hope  it 
is,  to  form  fyftems  of  happinefs  without  his  aiTiftance.  You  advife 
me  to  go  to  Rome  in  order  to  fettle,  in  perfon,  the  affair  of  the 
teftarnent  made  in  my  favour  by  the  generous  deceafed  ;  but  if  I 
werp  not  prevented  by  the  duties  of  my  ftation,  and  the  prefent 
tempeftuous  ftate  of  Italy,  you  fee,  that  by  renouncing  all  claims 
to  this  inheritance,  fuch  a  Itep  becomes  wholly  unneceflary.  I 
know  not  whether  my  renunciation  will  be  approved  by  all ;  but  I 
'  know  very  well,  that  neither  my  honour  nor  confcience  would  per- 
mit me  to  abufe  the  excefTive  partiality  of  a  poor  woman,  to  the 
detriment  of  her  relations,  and  that  even  the  want  of  necefTaries 
would  be  much  more  tolerable  to  me,  than  the  (hame  of  fuch  an 
aftion.'    Vol.  i.  p.  io8. 

His  letters  to  his  father  and  brotlier  are  remarkable  for  the 
lively  exprelTions  of  filial  and  fraternal  tendernefs  :  but  it  is  in 
his  correfpondence  with  Farinelli,  that  we  behold  a  proof  of 
the  rnoft  Heady  and  difmterefted  friendihip, — a  friendfhip 
which  fubfiftedj  without  interruption  or  abatement,  for  a  pe- 
riod of  nearJy  fixty  years  ! 

(To  he  continued.) 

The  Tranja^'iom  of  the  Royal  Ir'ijh  Academy.     Vol.  V.     4tc„ 
iSs.     Boards.     Elmfley.     1795. 

AT  the^eginnlng  of  this  volume,  under  the  divifion  of 
■^*    Sc;ence,  we  find — 

I.  A  Comparative  View  of  Meteorological  Obfervations  made 
in  Ireland  fince  the  Year   1788;  with  fome  Hints  towards 
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formine;  Prognoflics  of  tlie  Weather.     By  Richard  Kirwan, 
Efq.  LL.  D.  F.  R.  S.  and  M.  R.  I.  A. 

In  this  paper  the  learned  author  brings  together  obferva- 
tions  made  by  himfelf  and  other  perfons  in  Ireland,  and  alfo 
in  England,  in  treating  of  the  Cgns  of  wet  and  dry  weather, 
Mr.  Kirwan  obferves — 

'  \i  meteorological  obfervations  were  taken  at  proper  diftances  all 
over  the  globe,  and  wuh  tolerable  accuracy,  they  probably  would 
in  a  few  years  difclofe  that  connexion  which  all  the  phaenomena  of 
the  atmofpherc  have  with  each  other,  and  the  particular  fpecies  of 
weather  which  would  take  place  in  any  given  region  might  be  fore- 
feen  either  to  a  certainty  or  at  Icaft  to  a  high  degree  of  probability, 
but  uutii  this  happens,  the  only  ufe  of  meteorological  tables,  as  far  as 
regards  the  art  ox  forming  prognoQics,  is  to  exhibit  a  view  of  the 
fort  of  weather  that  moll  ufually  precedes  wet,  dry,  hot  or  cold  fea- 
ions  (thefe  being  the  modifications  molt  interefting  as  well  to  agri- 
culture as  to  medicine)  and  tracing  their  recurrency  by  the  laws  uf 
probability.  With  us,  however,  thefe  four  fpecies  of  weather  n)ay 
be  reduced  to  two,  as  winters  and  fprings  if  dry  are  moft  commcnly 
cold,  or  warm  if  moift ;  and  on  the  contrary,  dry  fummers  and 
ainumns  are  ufually  hot,  and  moift  funimcrs  cold.  The  ufual  mean 
heat  of  fummer  in  thofe  parts  of  the  kingdom  that  lie  between  lati- 
tude 52°  30'  and  53°  30'  is  58  degrees,  as  I  believe,  and  of  winter 
is  44^ 

*  On  perufing  a  mukitude  of  obfervations  taken  in  England  from 
1677  to  1 7S9  at  diiferejit  intervals,  I  find, 

*  I  ft.  That  when  there  has  been  no  fiorni  before  or  after  the 
vernal  equinox,  tlie  enfuing  fummer  is  generally  dry,  at  leaft  five 
fimes  in  fix. 

'  2d,  That  when  a  ftorm  happens  from  any  eafterly  point,  either 
on  the  19th,  20th,  or  2  ift  of  March,  the  fucceeding  fummer  is  ge- 
nerally dry,  four  times  in  fiv^*. 

*  3d,  That  when  a  ftorm  arifes  on  the  25th,  26th,  or  27th  of 
March,  and  not  before,  in  any  point,  the  fucteeding  fummer  is 
generally  dry,  four  times  in  five. 

*  4th,  \i  there  be  a  ftorm  at  S.  W.  or  W.  S.  W.  on  the  19th 
20th,  2 1  ft,  ox  22d,  tl-ie  fucceeding  fummer  is  generally  wet,  five 
times  in  fix. 

*  Again,  I  obferve  that  it  generally  rains  lefs  in  March  than  in 
November  in  the  proportion  at  a  medium  of  feven  to  twelve. 

'  It  generally  rains  lels  in  April  tlian  in  October  in  the  propor- 
tion of  one  to  two  neaily  at  a  medium  ;  I  believe  it  to  be  otherwi.^e 
in  Ireland. 

'  It  generally  rains  lefs  in  May  than  in  September ;  the  chances 
that  it  does  are  at  leaft  as  four  to  three  j  but  when  it  rains  plentifully 
in  Mdy  (as  1.8  inches  or  more)  it  generally  rains  but  little  in  Scptem- 
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ber  ;  and  when  it  rains  one  inch  or  lefs  inMay,  it  rains  plentifully  in 
September;  this  applies  not  only  to  England  and  Ireland,  but  alfo 
I  believe  to  all  the  weftern  parts  of  Europe.'     p.  19. 

II.  Reflexions  on  Meteorological  Tables,  afcertaining  the 
precife  Signification  of  the  Terms,  Wet,  Dry,  and  Variable. 
By  the  fame  author. Mr.  Kirwan  obferves — ■ 

*  In  my  former  paper  on  this  fubjecH:  I  endeavoured  to  ftievv  one 
important  purpofe  to  which  the  obfervations  of  a  number  of  years 
already  made  by  Do£lor  Rutty  might  be  applied,  but  found  myfelf 
not  a  little  embarraffed  by  the  undefined  ufe  of  the  terms  luet  and 
dry^  fo  frequently  applied  to  the  periods  obferved.  To  remove 
this  embarraflment  I  meafured  the  quantity  of  rain,  and  obferved 
its  duration  during  fome  of  the  periods  that  are  decidedly  deemed 
wet,  both  here  and  in  England,  and  have  thereby  been  enabled  to 
fix  in  fome  meafure  the  fenfe  of  thefe  terms ;  ior  I  have  obferved 
that  calling  the  day  that  fpace  of  time  during  which  men  are  ufually 
occupied  in  the  open  air,  viz.  from  fix  o'clock  in  the  morning  to 
fix  in  the  evening,  we  account  a  day  wet  if  it  rains  above  half  that 
period,  that  is  fevcn  hours,  and  if  the  quantity  of  rain  that  falls  dur- 
ing that  time  is  nearly  one  pound  troy  (or  more)  on  the  fpace  of 
one  fquare  foot ;  which  quantity  would  rife  in  a  hollow  cube  of 
that  dimenfion  to  the  height  of  0.157639.  It  is  by  this  laft  me- 
thod that  the  quantity  of  rain  is  ufually  indicated  in  meteorological 
tables,  without  any  regard  however  to  its  duration. 

*  If  the  quantity  of  rain  that  falls  in  feven  hours  be  only  about 
half  a  pound,  it  is  called  only  a  mizzle.  If  it  confiderably  exceeds 
one  pound,  and  lafts  eight,  nine,  or  ten  hours,  the  day  is  called  ex- 
ceeding wet;  on  fuch  days  I  have  known  it  to  rain  five  or  fix 
pounds.  On  the  contrary,  if  it  rains  one  pound  in  two  hours,  par- 
ticularly in  the  morning,  and  all  the  reft  of  the  day  is  fine,  we  fhall 
fcarce  call  it  wet,  but  at  moft  a  variable  day. 

'  Hence  the  wetnefs  ordrynefs  of  any  other  period  is  generally  in 
a  compound  ratio  of  its  quantity  and  duration.'     p.  31. 

III.  State  of  the  Weather  in  Dublin,  from  the  ift  of  June 

1791,  to  the  ift  of  June  1793-  By  the  fame  author. — After 
having  accurately  detailed  the  higheft,  lowed,  and  mean  ftate 
of  the  barometer  and  thermometer  in  Dublin  for  the  year 

1792,  he  makes  the  following  obfervations — 

^  I  fliall  firft  compare  the  wetnefs  of  the  feafons  with  the  rules  of 
probability  above  given. 

'  ift,  In  the  fpring  months  there  fell  4,374  inches  of  rain,  that 
is  above  two  per  month  on  an  average,  therefore  this  feafon  was  wet. 
Moft  rain  fell  in  the  firft  month. 

*  adly,  The  fpring  being  wet,  the  probability  of  a  wet  fummer 
was    5-6ths.   by   the  fifth  rule;  accordingly,  except  in  June,   it 

rained 
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rained  above  two  inches  in  each  month,  and  upon  an  average 
above  three.  However  it  rained  but  forty -eight  days  Inftead  of 
fifty-four. 

*  3dly,  The  fummer  being  wet,  the  probability  of  wet,  dry,  and 
variable  autumns  were  as  3,  5,  and  12,  by  the  eighth  rule;  how- 
ever it  turned  out  wet,  which  was  the  Icaft  probable  event.  It 
•rained  forty- eight  days,  and  there  fell  above  5.8  inches. 

'  Ao^ain,  after  a  wet  fpring  and  wet  fummer  the  probabilities  of  wet, 
dry,  and  variable  autumns  were  1,  1  and  2  refpec'tively  by  the  ele- 
venth rule ;  by  which  it  appears  that  the  wetnefs  of  this  autumn 
was  perfectly  extraordinary,  and  not  to  be  expe6led. 

*  Laftlv,  there  were  ftorms  on  the  19th  and  20th  of  March  from 
the  South,  therefore  the  probability  of  a  wet  fummer  was  5  to  i  ac- 
cording 19  the  fourth  obfervation. 

'  The  moft  important  changes  that  take  place  in  the  atmofphere 
feem  to  me  to  be  thofe  that  happen  five  or  fix  days  before,  or  dur- 
ing, or  five  or  fix  days  after  the  vernal  equinox,  that  is,  from  the 
i6th  to  the  28th  of  March.  In  Dublin  the  natural  height  of  the 
barometer  is  30  inches,  but  in  the  above-mentioned  period  its  meaa 
height  was  29,838,!  that  is  o.  162  parts  of  an  inch  too  low  ;  and  the 
mean  height  of  the  whole  month  was  29,707,  that  is  0,293  parts  of 
an  inch  too  low,  or  below  the  flandard  heigh't.  Yet  the  wind  was 
chiefly  S.  or  S.  W.  which  feems  to  denote  an  accumulation  in  that 
quarter;  for  otherwife  why  fliould  it  blow  from  a  warmer  to  a  colder 
region  r'     p.  48. 

IV.  Examination  of  the  fuppofed  Igneous  Origin  of  Stony 
Subftances.     By  the  fame  tuthor. — In  this  paper  iV.r.  Kirwaii 
undertakes  to  confute  the  hypothefis  of  Dr.  Hutton  of  Ediu- 
burgh,  with  refped^  to  the  formation  of  ftony  fubftances.  Dr. 
Hutton  has  endeavoured  to  prove,  that,  previous  to  the  prefent 
ftate  of  our  globe,  they  were  utterly  deprived  of  folldity,  and 
have  fince  acquired   it  by  fufion,  and  fubfequent  congelation 
on  cooling.     Dr.  Hutton  urges  with  great  force  the  difficul- 
ties attending  the  fuppofitlon  of  a  watery  fufion,  viz.  that  wc 
find  ftrata  confolidated  by  a  number  of  fubltances  which  water 
cannot  diflblvc, — by  fluor,  by  ftllceous  bodies,  by  fulphureous 
and  bituminous  fubflr.nccs,  and  by  metals.     To  Dr.  Hutton's 
hypothefis  of  fufion  by  heat,  Mr.  Klrwan  objecls  the  difficulty 
of  fuppofing  that  fuch  vail  and  Intcnfe  fires  can  be  fupported 
in  the  bowels  of  the  earth  under  the  compreffion  which  Dr. 
Hutton  fuppofes  neceflary  to  confpire  to  the  effect;  for  this 
compreffion  excludes  the  poffibility  of  a  free  admlffion  of  air, 
wlilch  is  rcquifite  for  rapid  combullion,  and  probably   for  all 
combuftion  whatever.     We  are  inclined  on  the  whole  to  give 
the  preference  to   the  hypothefis  of  Mr.  Kirwan,  but  think 
that  both  fides  of  the  qucftion  are  attended  witli  difficulties, 

vtujch, 
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which,  in  the  prefent  ftate  of  chemical  knowledge,  it  is  im- 
poffible  entirely  to  refolve.  This  however  is  a  very  able  dif- 
quifition,  and  merits  the  attention  of  thofe  who  are  defirous 
of  knowing  the  arguments  relating  to  this  interefting  inquiry. 

V.  A  Method  of  preparing  a  Sulphureous  Medicinal  Wa- 
ter.    By  the  Rev.  Edward  Kenney. 

VI.  On  the  Solution  of  Lead  by  Lime.  By  Robert  Percival. 
M.  D.  M.  R.  L  A. — From  the  experiments  related  in  this 
paper,  it  appears  that  lime  a£ls  imperfe£tly,  perhaps  not  at 
all,  upon  leadj  without  the  affiftance  of  air  to  calcine  the  me- 
tal ;  but  that,  even  when  the  air  was  excluded,  lime  was 
found  to  poiTefs  a  confiderable  power  in  diflblving  the  calces 
of  lead. 

VIL  On  a  new  Kind  of  portable  Barometer  for  meafuring 
Heights.  By  the  Rev.  James  Archibald  Hamilton,  D.  D. 
M.  R.  L  A. — This  barometer  is  more  eafily  conveyed  from 
place  to  place  than  thofe  hitherto  employed  for  meafuring 
heights  ;  and  the  author  aflures  us  that  it  anfwers  equally  well. 

VIIL  A  Letter  to  the  Author  of  the  preceding  Paper,  with 
Remarks  and  Hints  for  the  further  Improvement  of  Baro- 
.meters.  By  H.  Hamilton,  Dean  of  Armagh.  This  paper 
contains  fome  pertinent  obfervations  on  the  flrudture  of  ba- 
rometers in  general,  and  upon  that  of  the  author  of  the  pre- 
ceding paper  in  particular. 

IX.  What  are  the  Manures  moft  advantageoufiy  applica- 
ble to  the  various  Sorts  of  Soils,  and  what  are  the  Caufes  of 
their  beneficial  EfFe£l  in  each  particular  Inilance  ?  By  Richard 
Kirwan,  Efq. — Of  this  able  and  ufeful  com.munication,  which 
has  lately  been  publiQied  feparately,  we  have  already  given  an 
account,  in  our  lad  month's  Review,  p.  166. 

X.  On  the  Nature  and  Limits  of  Certainty  and  Probability] 
By  the  Rev.  George  Miller,  F.  T.  C.  D.  and  M.  I.  R.  A. 

Mr.  Miller  notices  the  opinions  of  Hume,  of  Prieftley,  and 
of  Gregory,  on  the  fubjecSb  of  free-will  and  necelTity.  He 
makes  it  appear  that  thefe  two  latter  authors  have  not  met 
exa£l!y  on  the  fame  ground.  Dr.  Gregory  fuppofes  that 
when  a  number  of  motives  are  prefent  to  the  mind,  each 
fhould,  if  the  doftrine  of  neceffity  were  true,  have  its  deter- 
mined effeft.  Dr.  Prieftley,  on  the  contrary,  does  not  con- 
/ider  each  diftinft  motive  as  coimefted  with  its  correfpondent 
action,  but  regards  all  the  confideratlons  prefent  to  the  mind 
as  forming  one  motive.  It  appears  to  us,  that,  fuppofing  the 
mind  to  have  no  deliberative  faculty,  the  fuppofition  of  Dr. 
Gregory,  that  each  confideration  ought  to  be  immediately 
followed  by  a  correfponding  action,  muftbe  admitted  as  true; 
but  that  the  mind  has  fuch  a  faculty,  from  whatever  caufe  ic 
may  proceed,  there  can  be  no  doubt.     Moft  perfons  make  it 
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9  rule  never  to  undertake  any  affair  of  importance  on  its  being 
firft  prefentecl  to  their  minds;  fucli  a  icfolution,  however, 
may  perhaps  be  referred  to  experience  alone,  afterwards  ope- 
rating on  the  mind  of  a  perfon  who  is  confcious  of  having 
previoufly  fufFered  by  too  much  ea^ernefsand  celerity.  When 
therefore  he  afterwards  fets  about  any  important  bufuiefs, 
one  confideration  which  offers  iifelf  to  his  mind  is,  that  he 
ought  to  allow  himfelf  fulBcient  time  for  deliberation.  The 
deliberative  power  of  the  mind  feems  therefore  to  be  as  much 
owing  to  motives  as  any  of  its  other  operations.  A  child  has 
no  deliberative  faculty,  but  acts  from  the  impulfe  of  the  mo- 
ment, except  in  fome  few  cafes  in  which  it  has  acijuireJ  ex- 
perience. 

Mr.  Miller  obferves — 

*  The  greacefl  efforts  in  metaphyfical  inquiry  appear  then,  by 
the  difficulties  in  which  they  are  involved,  to  give  coniirmation  to 
the  opinion,  that  the  nature  of  caules  and  their  manner  of  operat- 
ing are  hid  from  us  in  impenetrable  obfcurif)'.  The  attempts  made 
by  Doftor  Frieflley  and  ]Mr.  Hume  to  eflablifli  the  doftrine  of  ne- 
ceflity,  have,  I  imagine,  been  Ihewn  to  belong  to  that  clafs  of  in- 
conclufive  reafoning  whicli  logicians  denominate  petitio  principii^ 
and  DocTior  Gregory's  attempt  to  overthrow  it  to  belong  to  the 
clafs  called  ij^noraiio  elenchi ;  whilll;  on  the  queflion  of  mate- 
rialifm  Dr.  Priefiley  and  bilhop  Berkeley  refute  each  other  by  con- 
tradiclory  arguments.'     r.  217. 

It  appears  to  us  that  Mr.  Miller,  in  afTerting  that  Dr.  Gre- 
gory's attempt  to  overthrow  the  do<Strine  of  necefTjiy  belongs 
to  the  clafs  called  Ignoratio  elenchi,  fpeaks  too  lightly  of  that 
gentleman's  performance.  Dr.  Prieflley  is  defirous  of  prov- 
ing that  motive  and  action  are  in  morals  what  caufe  aud  effect 
are  in  phyfics, — well  knowing  that  this  propofition  involves  the 
doclrine  of  neceffity.  Dr.  Gregory  very  properly,  and  in  our 
opinion  fuccefsfully,  combats  this  fundamental  point ;  and  if 
his  arguments  wear  the  appearance  of  ridicule,  this  is  to  be 
attributed  to  the  abfurdity  of  the  quedion  about  which  he 
was  employed.     The  author  proceeds  to  remark — ■ 

•  Between  this  clafs  of  inquiries  and  that  in  M'hich  we  are  capa- 
ble of  arriving  at  certainty  lies  the  clafs  of  mere  probability.  In 
this  middle  clafs  all  the  praftical,  and  coufequently  all  the  imme- 
diately ufeful,  knowledge  of  mankind  is  to  be  found.  Mathema- 
tical fpeculatinns  and  the  abflraft  rules  of  logical  reafoning  may 
boaft  the  high  privilege  of  abfolule  certainty,  but  they  are  only 
ufefiil  as  far  as  they  arc  capable  of  being  applied  to  human  a<fbions ; 
and  in  this  application  the  mind  of  manmufl  be  content  with  an  af- 
furance  of  lefs  flrcngth."     p.  2 1 7. 

The 
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The  purport  of  this  paper  is  to  afcertain  more  accurately 
the  nature  and  boundaries  of  certainty  and  probability.  We 
fmcerely  hope  that  it  may  tend  to  make  fome  metaphyficians 
of  the  prefent  time  lefs  pofitive,  and  leach  them  that  much  re- 
liance on  metaphyfical  reafoning  is  both  abfurd  and  dan- 
gerous. 

XI.  Meteorological  Obfervations  made  in  Ireland  in  the 
Year  1793-  By  Richard  Kirwan. — This  is  a  continuation  of 
tlie  papers  inferted  at  the  commencement  of  this  volume. 

XII.  Experiments  on  a  new  Earth  found  near  Stronthian  in 
Scotland.     By  Richard  Kirwan. 

Mr.  Kirwan  obferves,  that  '  this  plainly  appears  to  be  a  new 
earth,  intermediate  between  the  barytic  and  common  lime- 
ftone.'  It  is  of  a  whitifli  or  light-green  colour — it  has  a  fmall 
degree  of  tranfparency— fradlure  ftriated— its  hardnefs  mo- 
derate, fo  that  it  may  be  eafily  fcraped— fpecific  gravity  from 
3,4  to  3,644.  When  expofed  to  a  heat  of  1 30°  Wedgwood, 
in  common  clay  crucibles,  it  vitrifies  very  readily  when  in 
contacl  with  the  crucible  ;  but  the  interior  part  remains  un- 
changed. At  the  heat  of  140°  it  lofes  a  little  more  than  20 
per  cent,  of  its  weight,  which  is  found  to  be  fixed  air.  Water 
poured  on  Stronthian  lime  heats  more  violently  than  with  the 
fame  proportion  of  common  lime.  The  moft  remarkable 
property  of  this  lime  is,  that  it  is  capable  of  cryftallifing. 
Mr.  Kirwan  has  made  many  other  experiments  with  this  new 
fubllance,  which  we  are  forry  that  our  limits  do  not  permit  us 
to  detail. 

XIII.  Obfervations  on  Rain  Gages.   By  Thomas  Garnett, 

M.D.  &c. 

From  the  fads  mentioned  by  Dr.  Garnett,  it  appears,  that 
Tain  gages  ought  to  be  fquare,and  not  round,  as  they  are  ufual- 
ly  made  :  they  {hould  alfo  have  a  perpendicular  rim  an  inch  or 
two  high,  fixed  to  the  rim  of  the  funnel.  When  they  are 
conflrucled  in  this  manner,  much  lefs  rain  is  loft  by  being 
difperfed  in  falling  againft  the  infide  of  the  gage,  from  which 
circumftance  there  has  been  found  to  have  been  confiderable 
lefs  in  windy  weather.  There  is  a  table,  exhibiting  the  quan- 
tity of  rain  which  fell  for  five  years  in  eight  different  places. 
From  this  it  appears,  that  more  rain  generally  falls  in  hilly 
than  in  level  countries  ;  but  that  the  quantity  which  falls  at 
the  fame  place  in  fome  years  is  at  leaft  double  that  which  falls 
there  in  others. 

XIV.  Obfervations  and  Inquiries  made  upon  and  concern- 
ing the  Coal  Works  at  Whitehaven,  in  the  County  of  Cum- 
berland, in  1793.  By  Jofeph  Fifher,  M.  D.  &c.— This  is 
the  moft  entertaining  and  inftrucHve  account  of  the  method 
of  managing  coal  works,  which  we  recolle<Sl  to  have  met  with. 

^    ^  XIV.  Oq 
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XV.  On  the  Fifli  inclofed  in  Stone  of  Monte  Bolca.  By 
the  Rev.  George  Graydon,  LL.  B.  M.  R.  I.  A.  and  Secretary 
of  Foreign  Correfpondcnce. 

Monte  Bolca  lies  on  the  border  of  the  Veronefe  territory, 
about  fifty  miles  W.  N.  W.  of  the  Lagunes  of  Venice.  The 
whole  of  the  hill,  as  far  as  the  author  could  obferve,  is  com- 
pofed  of  argillaceous  matter,  except  the  quarries  in  which  the 
fifli  are  found,  which  are  calcareous,  and  lie  about  half  a  mile 
from  its  fummit.  The  calcareous  fubfcance  in  which  the  filh 
are  found  does  not  form  a  continued  rtratum,  but  lies  in  de- 
tached malTes.  It  is  of  a  fchiftous  flruclure,  capable  of  being 
fpiit  into  flags  or  lamime  of  various  thicknefs  and  dimenfions. 
Every  part  of  the  mafs,  whether  immediately  furrounding  fifti 
or  not,  on  being  ftruck  or  fcraped  hard,  emits  a  peculiar  kind 
of  fetid  fmell,  which  cannot  eafily  be  defined. — Towards  the 
conclufion  of  the  paper  the  author  obfcrves — 

*  I  cannot  omit  taking  fome  further  notice  of  a  circumftance  al- 
ready mentioned,  which  feems  to  hold  out  a  fubjedl  of  inveftigation 
the  moft  ftriking,  and  to  many  the  moft  interefting,  that  occurs, 
perhaps,  in  the  whole  range  of  natural  hiftory  :  I  mean  the  great 
variety  of  fifli  colleited  in  one  fpot,  which,  from  the  catalogues,  ap- 
pear to  correfpond  with  fpecies  now  only  to  be  found  in  leas  and 
climates  the  moft  remote  from  the  Italian  fhores.  It  would  be  fu- 
pcrfluousto  dwell  on  the  analogy  which  this  remarkable  circiim* 
fiance  bears  to  the  many  dilcoveries  that  have  been  made,  not  only 
of  fliells,  but  of  horns,  teeth,  bones,  and  other  remains,  and  even  of 
entire  Ikeictons,  of  various  land  animals,  partly  known  and  partly 
unknown,  in  countries  where  fimilar  living  fpecies  have  never  been 
obferved  toexift,  and  often  in  climates  now  wholly  unfuited  to  their 
conflitutions.'     p.  309. 

XVI.  On  the  Power  of  Fixed  Cauftic  Alkaline  Salts  to  pre- 
fervc  the  Flcfh  of  Animals  from  PutrefaQion.  In  a  letter  to 
the  Rev.  George  Graydon,  ^'c.  from  the  Rev.  Hugh  Ha- 
milton, D.  D.  &:c. 

The  author  of  the  preceding  paper  attributed  the  preferva- 
tion  of  the  fofOle  fidi  of  Monte  Bolca  to  the  a£fion  of  lime. 
This  occafioned  the  prefent  letter  on  the  prefervative  pro- 
perty of  fixed  caultic  alkalies.  When  he  rubbed  fome  fiefli 
with  alkali  in  a  mortar,  a  very  ftrong  fmell  like  that  of  volatile 
alkali  arofe ;  and  at  one  time,  when  he  ufcd  a  brafs  or  metal 
mortar,  he  perceived  its  edges  to  be  tinged  with  blue,  which 
evinced  the  extrication  of  volatile  alkali  in  confequence  of  the 
iuperior  attraction  of  the  fixed  alkali  for  fome  component  part 
of  the  flefh,  which  was  probably  the  carbonic  acid.  The  au- 
thor obfervcs— 

*  Ihav^ 
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«  I  have  fome  flefh'  pi'epared  with  thefe  falts  in  the  year  177125 
for,  finding  fome  bits  made  the  year  before  had  continued  unaltered, 
I  made  fome  rnore,  and  laid  it  by  to  fee  how  long  it  would  keep^ 
and  what  aherations  it  would  undergo.  I  made  it  into  a  cake,  and 
Tvhen  quite  dry  I  cut  it  into  round  bits  about  the  fize  of  half  2 
crown,  and  put  them  into  a  drawer  in  my  defk  ;  I  fliewed  fome  of 
them  to  Mr.  Kirwan  the  fummer  before  laft,  when  I  had  the  ho- 
nour of  receiving  a  vifit  froih  him  at  Armagh,  and  a  few  months 
ago  I  found  feveral  pieces  in  another  drawer,  where  they  have  lain 
near  two  and  twenty  years,  and  remain  unaltered  ;  when  they  are 
broken,  the  pieces  hang  together  by  fibres,  and  look  like  a  piece  of 
plafter  taken  from  a  wall ;  the  fibrous  or  ftringy  parts  of  the  flefh 
do  not  feem  to  have  beeh  corroded  or  diffolved  by  the  fair.'  h.  3-22. 

There  are  added  fome  beautiful  engravings  of  fiflx  and  ve- 
getable matters  found  in  Monte  Bolca. 

XVII.  Extract  from  a  Paper  on  Surveying.  By  Thomas 
Meagher,  near  Palace-Green,  in  the  County  of  Limerick. — • 
This  is  on  a  new  divifion  of  the  compafs  for  land  furveying. 

POLITE    LITERATURE. 

I.  The  comparative  Authenticity  of  Tacitus  and  Suetonius 
illuftrated  by  the  quellion,  '  Whether  Nero  was  the  Author  of 
the  memorable  Conflagration  at  Rome  ?  By  Arthur  Browne  ? 
LL.  D.  &c. 

We  are  alTured  that  the  inhabitants  of  Copenhagen  enter- 
tained a  fufpicion  that  Mr.  Pitt  was  the  occafion  of  the  late 
conflagration  in  that  city.  As  an  unpopular  character  is  very 
liable  to  unmerited  imputation,  and  as  we  wifli  t©  give  the 
devil  his  due,  we  think  it  mofl  probable  that  both  Nero  and 
Mr.  Pitt  are  innocent  of  thefe  atrocious  charges.  The  au- 
thor of  this  paper  places  very  little  reliance  on  Suetonius,  and 
entirely  gives  the  preference  to  the  authority  of  Tacitus,  who 
mentions  many  circumftances  which  render  it  extremely  pro- 
bable that  the  fire  at  Rome  was  accidental.  It  does  not, 
however,  appear  poffible  to  determine  at  the  prefent  time, 
what  could  not  be  afcertained  at  the  period  of  an  event,  at 
which  thoufands  were  both  fpe<Siators  and  fufferers. 

II.  An  Eflay  on  the  Origin  and  Nature  of  our  Idea  of  the 
Sublime.     By  the  Rev.  G.  Miller. 

At  the  commencement  of  this  paper  it  is  very  juflly  ob- 
ferved — 

*  The  various  opinions  which  have  been  entertained  concerning 
the  origin  and  nature  of  our  idea  of  the  fublime  afford  a  ftrong 
proof  of  the  difficulty  of  penetrating  into  our  own  minds-     We  are 

not 
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not  only  urged  to  the  inquiry  by  that  fcientific  curidfity  which 
prompts  us  to  analyze  our  modes  of  thinking,  but  elegance  of  tafte 
confpires  to  engage  us  in  a  refearch  which  has  for  its  objeft  all  that 
IS  great  or  elevated,  and  yet  the  origin  and  nature  oF  the  fublimc 
are  flill  fubjefts  of  controverfy.  According  to  Longinus,  the  fub- 
lime  confifts  in  a  proud  elevation  of  mind ;  according  to  the  in- 
genious autiior  of  the  Philofophical  Inquiry  into  the  Origin  of  ouf 
Ideas  of  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful,  it  confifts  in  terror;  ilo<ftof 
Prieftley  places  it  in  an  awful  ftilnefs ;  and  lord  Kaims  derives  it  from 
the  magnitude  or  elevation  of  vifible  objcfts,  and  from  whatever 
caufes  an  agreeable  emotion  refembling  thoi'e  which  arc  excite«l 
by  great  or  elevated  objefts  of  fight.  Dovftor  Blair  profellts  him- 
felf  inclined  to  think  that  mighty  force  or  power,  whether  accom- 
panied with  terror  or  nor,  whether  enrpbycd  in  protecting  or  alarm- 
ing us,  has  a  better  title  than  any  thing  that  had  yet  been  men- 
tioned to  be  the  fundamental  quality  of  the  fublime,  but  does  not 
infift  upon  it  as  fufficient  to  found  a  general  theory.  This  con- 
troverfy about  the  principle  of  the  fublime  has  naturally  extended 
to  its  application,  and  we  fee  the  fame  paflages  applauded  for  this 
quality  by  fome  critics,  and  rejected  as  dertitute  of  it  bv  others. 
Longinus  quotes  as  fublime  the  Ode  of  Sappho,  which  lord  Kaims, 
whilft  he  admits  it  to  be  beautiful,  excludes  from  the  clafs  of  fub- 
limity.  The  celebrated  defcription  of  the  creation  of  light,  which 
has  been  produced  by  the  great  critic  of  antiquity  as  an  illuftrious 
inftance  of  the  fublime,  has  not  had  a  better  fate.'     p.  17. 

In  accounting  for  the  impreflion  of  fubllmity,  Mr.  Miller 
very  juftly  obferves,  that  the  general  error  has  been  a  fuppo- 
fition  of  fimplicity  in  the  emotion.  He  therefore  endeavours 
to  unite  the  theories  of  the  moft  celebrated  writers  on  the 
fublime :  moft  of  thefe  muft  be  allowed  to  have  a  foundation 
in  nature  •,  but  none  of  them  are  fufficiently  comprehenfive  to 
apply  to  all  objefts  of  fublimity.  There  appear  to  him  to  be 
three  clafl'es  of  fublime  objecSts, — '  external  fenfible  obje£^s,— 
thofe  that  excite  the  emotion  which  Dr.  Blair  has  called  the 
moral  or  fentimental  fublime, — and  fuperior  beings.'  This 
paper  has  confiderable  merit,  and  unites  philofophical  accu- 
racy with  elegance  of  c'iflion. 

III.  ElTay  on  the  following  Subjeft,  propofed  by  the  Aca- 
demy, viz.  '  On  Style  in  writing,  confidered  with  refpe^^  to 
Thoughts  and  Sentiments  as  well  as  Words,  and  indicating 
the  Writer's  peculiar  and  charncleriltic  Difpohtion,  Habits, 
and  Powers  of  Mind. '  By  the  Rev.  Robert  Burrovves,  D.  D. 
F.  T.  CD.  and  Secretary  to  the  Royal  Irifh  Academy. 

We  admit  that  ilyle  in  writing  muft  be  in  fome  mcafure  an 

index  of  the  intelledlual  character  of  an  author,  and  that  from 

the  fame  fourcs  fome  information  rcfpciSting  his  moral  cha- 
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rafter  may  be  deduced.  We  can  by  no  means,  however,  fol- 
low the  author  of  this  paper  in  the  full  extent  in  which  he 
is  deGrous  of  applying  his  principle.  He  obferves  (page  43), 
*  Different  habits  of  thinking  in  like  manner  diflinguifh  dif- 
ferent authors  from  each  other,  prevent  the  pofFibility  of  if- 
fuing  literary  forgeries,  or  by  borrowed  names  gaining  credit 
with  the  world.'  Does  he  then  mean  to  aflert  that  there  are 
no  fuch  things  as  literary  forgeries  .'' — The  following  paflage, 
however,  among  many  others  which  might  be  inferted,  is  a 
happy  illuftration  of  our  author's  opinion — 

*  When  a  critic,  not  very  lavifh  of  his  commendation,  gives  fu- 
pereminent  praifes  to  particular  paflages,  I  have  always,  on  examin- 
ation, found  fomething  in  them  which  met  his  prejudices,  his 
habits,  or  his  temper.  Johnfon,  in  his  life  of  Congreve,  fays,  that 
were  he  called  on  to  point  out  the  moft  beautiful  paflage  in  alt 
Enolifli  poetry,  he  knows  not  what  he  would  feleft  in  preference 
to  the  defcription  of  the  temple  in  the  Mourning  Bride.  In  his 
life  of  Dryden  he  tells  us,  that  the  defcription  of  the  different 
modes  in  which  the  Englifh  and  the  Dutch  are,  in  the  Annus  Mi- 
rabilis,  recorded  to  have  pafied  the  night  after  the  engagement,  is 
one  of  the  faireft  flowers  of  Englifli  poetry.  It  is  fomewhat  fin- 
gular  that  thefe  two  pafTages  exprefs  nearly  the  fame  mental  affec- 
tion: — horror;  dread  of  that  melancholy  which  refults  from  our 
own  thoughts  under  ftrong  imprefTions  of  internal  dillrefs  wrought 
upon  by  externji  circumfiances,  and  eagernefs  to  efcape  from  their 
opprefTion  or  to  remove  them  by  fociety.  "  Oh  !  fpeak  to  me  and 
let  me  hear  thy  voice,  my  own  affrights  me  with  its  echoes,"  is  the 
language  of  Almeria. 

In  dreams  they  frightful  precipices  tread, 

.  Or  fnipwreck'd  labour  to  fome  diflant  fhore, 
Or  in  dark  churches  walk  among  the  dead, 

They  wake  v.-ith  horror,  and  dare  fleep  no  more— • 

is  the  defcription  of  the  fenfations  of  the  Dutch.  Any  one  who  is 
acquainted  with  the  cliarafter  of  Dr.  Johnfon  cannot  be  at  a  lofs 
for  the  circumftance  which  imprinted  the  beauty  of  thefe  paffages 
fo  very  ftrongly  on  his  imagination.'     p.  87. 

A  N  T  I  Q_U  I  T  I  E  S. 

I.  Some  Confiderations  on  a  controverted  Paffage  of  He- 
rodotus. By  the  Right  Honourable  the  Earl  of  Charlemont, 
Prefident  of  the  Royal  irilh  Academy,  and  F.R.  S. 

The  author  gives  this  teftimony  in  favour  of  Herodotus, 
that,  through  the  whole  courfe  of  his  eaftern  travels,  he  ever 
found  him  a  faithful  guide.  This  difquifition  chiefly  relates 
to  the  antiquity  of  the  Grecian  theogony. 

II.  An 
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II.  An  Account  of  the  Game  of  Chefs,  as  played  by  the 
Chincfe,  in  a  Letter  from  Eyles  Ii  win,  Efq.  to  the  Earl  of 
Charleniont. 

This  is  an  account  of  the  game  of  chefs,  as  played  in  China, 
where  the  author  of  this  paper  feems  wiUInn;  to  believe  that 
it  oripinau.d.  Mr.  Irv.in  was  at  Canton,  wlicre  he  ^^iFurcs  u$ 
that  he  was  furnifhed  with  a  manufcript,  containing  an  ex- 
tradl  from  the  Concum,  or  Chinefe  annals,  refpedtini^;  the 
invention  of  tiie  game  of  chefs,  and  alfo  an  explanation  of 
the  pofiiion,  power,  and  moves  of  the  pieces  dn  tiie  Chinefe 
chefs-board.  Thefe  make  a  part  ot  this  communication, 
whic!-.  mv.ft  certainly  be  regarded  as  a  matter  of  real  curiofity- 

We  have  now  mentioned  all  the  articles  contained  in  this 
volume  of  Tran factions.  In  perufnig  rhem  we  have  met 
with  cc  riierable  entertainment,  and  fome  information.  If 
fewer  important  difcovfries  ar.'.  announced  than  in  feme  for- 
mer volui^es,  it  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  atflifted  Hate  of 
Europe,  v'l;i(h  naturally  calls  off  the  mind  from  philofophlcal 
inveiii^^ation,  and  fixes  it  on  more  neceffary  but  lefs  pleafing 
coniiderations. 


Obfervations  on  Pope.   By  Gilbert  Wakefield^  B.  A.     ^-jo.      p. 
Boards.    Kearfley.     1796. 

TN  his  Preface,  Mr.  Wakefield  informs  us,  that  he  had  en- 
■■•  tertained  an  expeO/ation  of  editing  the  v/orks  of  Pope,  but 
a  previous  agreement  between  Mr.  Cadeil  and  Dr.  Wartorl 
pte'.  cnted  his  defign.  ^he  ingenious  and  learned  author 
then  proceeds  to  illuftrate  the  merits  of  Pope,  in  various 
points  of  view,  \v\i\\  an  enthuliafm  proverbially  attached  to 
commentators.  We  confefs  th  it,  when  he  puts  the  inven- 
tion uifcoverable  in  the  Dunciai',  on  a  par  with  that  of  Para- 
dife  Loi^,  and  on  a  fuperior  footing  to  that  of  the  ^neid,  we 
rather  wonder  than  applaud, — and  tliat  we  rather  incline  to 
Dr.  Warron's  opinion,  in  his  Obfervations  on  Pope,  that  this 
excellent  author  is  more  "  the  poet  of  reafon"  than  of  fancy. 

The  far  greater  part  of  Mr.  Wakefield's  Obfervations  con- 
fifts  of  parallel  pafPages,  from  ancient  and  modern  poets. 
This  fafhionable  mode  of  commenting  appears  not  to  us  to 
prefent  much  utility  :  it  is  indeed  the  caficll  of  al!  writing, 
as  it  is  a  mere  province  of  memory,  but  is  only  ufeful  where 
the  phrafe  or  pafiage  isobfcure,  and  is  illuflratcd  by  the  par- 
allel. Pope's  writings  are  clear  and  luminous,  and  fe'.dom 
require  fuch  illuitration.  Tlie  chi.^f  provii'.ce  of  liis  com- 
mentator Ihould  be,  to  explain  temporary  ailufions,  from  con 
temporary  books,  pamphlets,  and  fugitive  pieces,  as  is  done 
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with  regard  to  Shakfpeare.  in  this  kind  of  reading  Mr. 
Wakefield  cannot  be  expeclecl  to  be  much  verfed.  Claffical 
erudition,  and  theology,  do  not  form  introductions  to  Pope's 
works.  Dr.  Warton,  by  his  having  enjoyed  the  perfonal  ac- 
quaintance of  many  among  the  great,  and  the  friends  of  Pope, 
may  often  prove  a  fuperior  commentator;  but  we  muft  fay 
that  an  edition  of  Pope  by  fome  eminent  ftudent  of  EngUfh  li- 
terature would  warrant  our  greateft  expectations. 

As  a  fair  fpecimen  of  r>Ir.  Wakefield's  Obfervations,  we 
fliall  extract  a  page  or  two  from  thofe  on  the  Paftorals  j  an:' 
then  proceed  to  fome  fmaller  extra£ts  and  remarks. 

'  Of  the  merit  of  thefe  poems  I  can  fcarcely  deem  myfelf  an 
impartial  judge.  The  PaJIorah  oi  Pope  were  among  the  very  firft 
writings  that  engaged  the  notice  of  my  infancy  :  and,  if  the  reader 
will  excufe  this  circumftance  of  egotifm,  I  read  them  with  facility, 
with  perfeverance,  and  delight,  at  an  earlier  period  than  any  one, 
whom  I  have  ever  known  or  heard  of.  They  have  left  upon  my 
mind  the  fading  traces  of  a  tranfport  inexpreffible.  Still  difen- 
chanted  after  a  lapfe  of  fo  many  years,  I  feel  like  Agamenmon  in 
the  poet,  juft  waking  from  the  dream  of  Jove  : 

Eyf  £To  3"  eI  vTiva-i  Sein  SV  (/.iv  «,u^£%yT'  o^ipn  : 
In  Fancy's  eye  ftill  fcenes  of  rapture  fliine  j 
Still  vibrates  on  her  ear  the  voice  divine. 

Pastoral  I. 

Ver.  I..  Firft  in  thefe  fields  I  tiy  the  fylvan  ftralns, 

Nor  blufn  to  fport  on  Wiudfor's  blifsful  plains. 

Our  poet  feems  to  have  confiilted  Dry  den's  verfion  of  the  place 
imitated  here,  Virg.  Eel.  vi.  i . 

I  firft  transferr'd  to  Rome  Sicilian  firalns  : 
Nor  blujk\i  the  Doric  Mufe  to  dv.'ell  071  Mantuan  plains. 
Roficofnmon    alfo,  a  lerfe,  judicious,  unafFefted,  and  moral  writer, 
juftly   efteemed  and  celebrated  by  Pope,  may   be  agreably  com- 
pared on  this  occafion  : 

Ifirfi  of  Romans  ftoop'd  to  rural  grains, 
Nor  bh'JIi'dxo  dwell  among  Sicilian  fn-ains. 
Yer.  5.  Let  vernal  airs  through  trembling  oiiers  play. 
A  beautiful  pafTage  of  this  kind  occurs  in  Paradife  Regain'd,  ii.  2.6. 
Tlieii  on  the  bank  of  Jordan,  by  a  creek, 
Where  lohids  with  reeds  and  ofiers  whifp'ring  play — 

Ver.  7. too  good  for  pow'r. 

A  paiTage  in  Lucan.,  viii.  493.  is  very  appofite  to  this  fentiment : 

— exeat  aula, 

Qui  vult  efle  pius.     Virtus  et  fumma  poteftas 
Non  cocunt. 

He,  who  would  fpotlefs  live,  from  courts  muft  go : 
No  union  power  fupreme  and  virtue  know. 

Ver. 
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Ver.  16.  And  all  th'  aerial  audience  dap  their  wings. 

Prior's  Solomon. 

And  dnpp'd  their  wings,  recording  what  he  faid.   S. 

Ver.  23.  Hear  how  the  birds,  on  every  bloomy  Tpray, 
With  joyous  mufic  wake  the  dawning  day ! 

Surry,  in  his  Sonnet  on  Spring  : 

Somer  is  come,  lor  every  foray  now  fpringes. 

Mihon,  Paradile  Regain'd,  \v.  437.  in  moft  delicate  flrains  of  the 

Doric  Mufe : 

. the  birds — 

Clear'd  up  their  choiceft  notes  in  bufh  andy^roy, 
To  gratulate  the  fweet  return  of  n:\orn.'     p.  i. 

In  page  35  Mr.  Wakefield  exprefies  his  opinion  that  the 
termination  of  opprefs,  and  fimilar  verbs,  (houUl  be,  in  the  paft, 
cpprejly — In  the  participle,  opprcffcd.  Dr.  Lowth  recommends 
the  latter  mode  in  both :  and  the  analogy,  of  the  language 
feems  againft  Mr.  Wakefield's  opinion,  the  Cij^  appearing  fyno- 
nymous  with  did. 

Our  Ingenious  autlior  interlards  fome  ftrokes  of  politics 
fufEciently  pungent.     Thus,  in  page  79,  Juvenal's 

*  Aude  aliquid  brevibus  Gyaris  et  carcere  dignum, 
Si  vis  eiTe  aliquis. 

Dare  treafons,  murdei's !  if  thou  wifli  to  fit 
With  credit  on  the  treafury-bench,  like——* 

And  in  page  144  we  find  Juvenal,  xlii.  104. 

* multi 

Committunt  eadem  diverfo  crimina  fato  : 

Ille  crucem  fceieris  pretium  tulit,  hie  diadema. 

Ah  !  how  unequal  feem  th'  awards  of  Fate  ! 

Worth,  juft  the  fame,  what  different  ifTues  Wait  ? 

One  patriot,  exil'd,  roams  the  favage  wood  ; 

One  fw'ays  three  realms,  and  floats  the  globe  with  blood.' 

We  doubt  Mr.  Wakefield's  reading  (page  136)  of  thefc 
lines  of  Gray, 

'  Here  meafur'd  laws  and  philofophic  cafe 
Fix,  and  improve  the  polifli'd  arts  of  peate.' 

while  the  fenfe  feeins  to  require  no  paiife  after  fix,  and  a 
comma  after  improve.  We  cannot  difcovcr  why  the  fwaii 
(page  140)  (hould  be  a  fymbol  of  loftinefs  and  vigour  of 
flight. 

It  is  furprifing  that  fome  paflages  of  Pope,  which  might 
have  excited  critical  acumen,  are  paired  with  a  Cmplc  parallel. 
Thus,  page  154,  the  lines, 

T  2  *  Let 
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'  Let  us,  fince  life  can  little  more  fupply, 
Than  juft  to  look  about  us  and  to  die' — 

only  afford  a  parallel  from  Denham.  Did  it  not  flrike  Mr. 
Wakefield  that  the  context  teems  with  abfurdity,  as  an  intro- 
du£lion  to  the  next  two  lines  ?  For  can  this  poetic  brevity  of  life 
permit  a  free  expatiation  over  the  vail  fcene  of  human  exift- 
ence  ? 

Mr.  Wakefield's  chara£l;er  of  Alexander  of  Macedon,  ill 
oppofition  to  Pope's  Satire,  deferves  notice — 

'  They,  who  conceive  of  Alexander,  notwithftanding  fome 
youthful  excentricities  and  his  love  of  military  fame,  not  lefs  con- 
fplcuous  in  Chriftian  heroes,  as  a  mere  brutal  conqueror,  form  a 
very  unjuft  and  unauthorifed  eftimate  of  his  character.  I  would 
recommend  all,  who  wifli  a  true  ftatement  of  his  merits,  to  read 
the  authentic  hiflories  of  Arrian,  and  the  dlfTertations  of  Plutarch 
upon  the  virtues  of  Alexander.  The  grand  objefts  of  this  prince 
were,  the  difcovery  of  the  unknown  regions  of  the  globe,  and  the 
civiHzation  of  mankind  by  a  concentration  of  them  under  the  uni- 
form government  of  one  vail  empire.  His  eagernefs  upon  the  for- 
mer of  thefe  points  is  demonfirably  evinced  by  his  extreme  folicitudc 
about  the  fuccefs  of  Nearchus's  naval  expedition  ;  and  his  adoption 
of  the  Perfian  drefs,  with  which  he  is  ufually  reproached  as  an  indi- 
cation of  effeminacy,  was  merely  a  political  compliance  to  conci- 
liate the  afFeftions  of  his  conquered  fubjefts.  His  charafVer  de- 
ferves a  deliberate  difculiion,  and  fhould  not  be  eftimated  in  the 
grofs  from  thefe  inadequate  and  curfory  obfervations  ;  for  the  proofs 
of  my  general  pofiuons  are  numerous  and  irrefragable.  Alexander 
cannot  be  deemed  indeed  the  moft  acco7npliJlied  luarriour  of  anti- 
quity, becaufe  of  Caefar,  who  fliares  this  commendation  with  him ; 
but  he  may  properly  be  denominated  the  mo^  philofophical  co7iqueror 
of  ancient  or  modern  times.  See  what  Pliny  has  faid  of  him  in  his 
Natural  Hiftory,  viii.  17.  ed.  Harduin.  I  wifli  fome  able  writer 
could  be  prevailed  on  to  give  us  an  exprefs  difTertation  on  this 
point  :  it  would  be  a  valuable  acceffion  to  literature,  were  ihe  cafe 
impartially  confidered ;  and,  from  it's  extenfive  connection  with 
collateral  objects,  would  throw  light  on  many  important  topics  .of 
hillory,  chorographical,  phylical,  moral,  and  political.'     r.  idi. 

On  the  verfes, 

'  For  modes  of  faith  let  gracelefs  zealots  fight ; 
His  can't  be  wrong,  whofe  life  is  in  the  right — 

Mr.  Wakefield  thus  comments,  page  186. 

'  This  couplet  ig   formed   from   one  in  Cotuley's  verfes  on  the 
death  of  Craftiaw  : 

His  faith^  perhaps,  in  fome  nice  tenets  might 
Be  '■Jiroiig  :  his  life,  I'm  fure,  -loas  in  the  right. 

The 
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The  pofition  is  demonflrably  abfnrd  in  both  poets.  All  condufl 
originates  in  principles  :  where  the  principles,  therefore,  are  not 
ftridly  pure  and  accurately  true,  the  conduft  niuft  deviate,  more  or 
Icfs  in  the  ianie  proportion,  from  the  line  of  perfect  reiftitude. 
There  is  no  axiom  in  geometry  more  indifputable  :  and  we  may 
hence  learn  the  unfpeakable  importance  of  right  opinion  upon 
every  fubjeft,  and  more  efpecially  on  the  fubjefts  of  Religion  and 
Morahty.  If  our  Fait/t  be  ivror.^-f  it  is  impoflible  that  our  life 
fhoulu  be  right.* 

We  are  by  no  means  prepared  to  admit  this  argument  in  Its 
extent  Midakes  in  mere  matters  of  belief  are  often  conlillent 
with  found  morals,  and  particularly  with  rcfpeft  to  the  fpecula- 
tive  doctrines  of  religion.  We  know  virtuous  men  both  among 
the  Arminians,  and  among  their  violent  opponents  the  Calvin- 
ift<;  and  Mi  W.^koficld,  who  is,  we  believe,  a  Socinian,  will 
fcarcely  venture  to  aflerr,  that  a  virtuous  Trinitarian  may  not 
be  as  good  a  man  as  a  virtupus  Unitarian. 

'  Ver.  241.  ■■ then  bring  tlie  jowl ! 

The  orii'inal  ftory  is  in  Athenasu^,  viii.  5.  where  Machon  the  comic 
poet  teila  lis,  :har,  "when  the  phylician  came  in,  and  told  Phi- 
loxen.is  the  wiir-.r  of  Dithyrambics,  a  great  epicure,  and  fick  from 
devouriiii;  an  entire  polypus,  except  the  head,  that  he  had  but  a  few 
hours, to  live;  It  is  well,  faid  Phiioxenus  :  I  have  arranged  all  my 
poetical  concerns  as  I  could  Willi ;  and,  fince  Charon  and  Fate 
will  have  no  denial,  and  I  muft  depart ;  that  I  may  leave  nothing 
of  vulue  behind,  bring  me  the  jowl  of  the  polypus!"  The  reader 
will  alfo  find  the  llory  in  John  Hale's  fermou  on  gluttony  ;  whcfe 
works  he,  who  has  not  read,  fliould  read  without  delay.  In  the 
proverbial  Centuries  of  Diogenian,  iii.  I  a.  is  the  following  pailage  : 
*'  The  Athenian,  when  he  is  dying,  holds  out  his  hand."  This, 
fays  the  Greek  interpreter,  is  levelled  at  the  avarice  of  the  Athe- 
nians, who  were  very  greedy  of  gain.'      p.  205. 

On  the  fccond  of  Pope's  Epiftles,  verfe  115,  wc  have  the 
following  illullration — 

'  Obferve  the  wording  of  the  firft  note. — The  writer  of  it  evi- 
dently knew  the  charucftcr  of  Atoflh  at  leaft  was  real,  but  he  wilhed 
the  generality  of  readers  to  be  miflvd.  So  in  Pope's  note  on  ver.  7. 
befides  the  bad  or  confufed  En^;!i(h,  the  names  of  women  not  the 
characters  are  faid  to  be  fiftitious,  but  the  fcntence  is  intentionully 
confufed.  I  believe  indeed  the  character  of  Atoffa  was  not  in  the 
firft  editions,  but  JJ'ai  burton  ftiould  have  altered  tlie  notes  when  he 
jnferted  the  charaftpr.  The  tradition  in  the  Spencer  family  is  that 
Pope  read  hinifelf  the  charafter  of  Atolfa  to  the  Diichefs  oi  Marl- 
borough^ and  told  her  it  was  intended  for  the  Duchtfs  oi  Bucking- 
ham :  that  (he  difcovered  it,  and  he  received  money  to  fupprefs  the 
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chara(?ler  which  was  inferted  by  IVarburton  :  of  this  ftory,  (o  little 
creditable  to  the  moral  charadler  of  the  poet  and  his  editor,  I  beg 
not  to  be  confideied  as  the  author,  Hut  1  heard  it  from  a  perfon  in 
confidence  with  the  family  :  and  it  would  be  worth  while  to  au- 
thenticate or  refute  it  by  applying  to  the  prefent  Earl.     B. 

"  I  have  been  informed,  that  fome  coolnefs  had  arifen  between 
Mr.  Pope  and  Lord  Chefierfield,  on  account  of  the  Diachefs  of 
Marlborough,  whofe  chara6ter,  under  the  name  of  Atofla,  the  poet 
was  in  vain  folicited  to  fupprefs."  Matj's  Memoirs,  fe£t.  iv.'   p.  2o8. 

The  notes  marked  B,  are  by  Dr.  Beniiet,  bifliop  of  Cloyne. 

In  page  225,  Mr.  Wakefield,  hypercriticiiUy  in  our  opinion, 
blames  Gray's  ephhctfilver-vjimling,  applied  to  the  Thames. 
Not  to  mention  that  the  genius  of  lyric  poetry  vrould  excufe 
a  zerbum  ardais,  beyond  all  rule,  this  epithet  is  far  from  ano- 
malous :  the  plain  fenfe  is  "  winding  with  the  brightnefs  of 
filvc  :"  and  compound  epithets,  equally  remote,  abound  in 
Engiifh  poetry.  The  Indian  muck  (page  24.3)  is  furely  not 
from  cne  Latin  nrucyoy  but  from  an  Indian  term.  Confult 
Ogleby's  Afia,  or  books  of  travels. 

The.  mean  line, 

*  So  known,  fo  honour'd,  afthe  Houfe  of  Lords.' 
page  249,  was  ridiculed  by 

Perfuafion  tips  his  tongue  whene'er  he  talks, 
And  he  has  cliambers  in  the  Kino's-bench  walks. 

Book  ii.  Epill.  i. 

*  Ver.  160.  EfFefts  unhappy  !  from  a  noble  caufe. 
This  is  borrowed  from  Prior's  Letter  to  Boileau  : 

A  ccufequential  ill,  which  Freedorn  draws; 
j4  had  effe^y  but  from,  a  noble  caufe. 
And  our  poet's  is  a  glorious  verfe  mdeed,  and  tliQ  juft  apology  of 
a  mind  truly  generous,  and  philofophical,  for  thofe  extravagancies, 
refulting  from  a  love  of  Liberty  in  great  political  revolutions,  when 
the  tlioughts  are  unreftrained,  and  every  irapulfe  offee'ing  is  invited, 
to  an  open  exhibition  and  a  full  exertion  of  it's  energies.  In  this 
inftance,  as  in  natural  operations,  a  vigorous  fermentation  feems 
necefiary  to  effectual  refinement ;  and,  when  we  look  beyond  tem- 
porary and  partial  infelicities  to  the  future  condition  of  mankind  at 
large,  we  cannot  but  conclude,  as  an  excellent  genius  has  nervoufly 
delivered  the  fentiment,  that  '-'  the  purgatory  of  anarchy  is  prefer- 
able to  the  clamnatioti  of  dffpotifm." 

Ver.  221.  Let  Ireland  tell,  how  wit  upheld  her  caufe. 
Her  ti-ade  fupported,  and  fupply'd  her  laws  ; 
And  leave  on  Swift  this  grateful  verfe  ingrav'd, 
"  The  rights  a  court  attack'd,  a  poet  iav'd." 

This 
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This  was  the  palTage  for  which  it  was  under  confidcration  to  accufc 
Pope  of  Hioh-Treafoii. — B.'     p.  257. 

In  page  259  Mr.  Wakefield  would  alter  the  line  of  Gray, 

'Wide  o'er  the  f.eldi  oi  Glory  bear,' 
to 

'  Wiiirl  o'er  the  fields  of  Glory  far,' 

on  account  of  the  imperfect  rhymes  car  and  bear',  and  he  even 
adds,  that  if  Gray  had  given  it  fo,  the  reader  would  have 
thought  it  preL^rable.  In  a  matter  of  tafte  it  is  difficult  to 
argue:  but  we  much  doubt  the  accuracy  of  our  author's  ear, 
otherwife  he  muft  have  perceived  that  whirl  is,  in  that  line, 
unpronounceable. 

Epilogue  to  the  Satires, 
•  Ver.  73.   O  come  that  eafy,  Ciceronian  flyle, 

So  Latin,  yet,  fo  Englifh  all  the  while, 
As  tho'  the  pride  of  Middleton  and  Bland, 
All  boys  may  read,  and  girls  may  underftand. 
Dr.  BInnd  of  Eton  was  a  very   bad  writer,  Dr.  Middleton  a  re- 
markably good  one  J  perhaps  our  beil  :  but  he  was  the  friend  of 
Pope's  enemy,  Lord  Hervey  :  hinc  ilia:  iachrymael     B. 
I  fubfcribe  to  this  opinion.     Middleton's  llile,  in  point  of  dignified 
fimplicity   and   a   com prehen five  compafs  of  conftruition.    which 
could -exhibit,  concentrated  and  iinfcrttered^  a  colicL^ion  of  thought' 
in  one  period  witiiout  clumfincls,  with  a  fonorous  rotundity  0/  num- 
bers, and   an    unembarraded   perlpicuity  of   correcl   and  polifhed 
phrafeology,  comes  neareft  to  that  of  Cicero  of  any  compofitions 
in  our  la;ioua£;e.    The  ftile  of  our  poet,  confidered  mereiv  as  verbal 
compofirion,  v.'ithout  refpeft   to  thofe  illuminations  of  fentim.cnt 
and  fancy,  the  emanations  of  his  fine  genius,  which  fparkle  fo  pro- 
fufely  through   his  pages,  is   truly  miferable  in   comparifon  ;  un- 
harmonious,  ungrammatical,  unchaftifed  :  and  his  notes  on  Homer 
in  p:;rticular  are  puerility   and  poverty  itfelf.     Nor  is  he  lefs  un- 
happy in  his  general  cenfiirc,  than   in  the    fpecific  allegation   in 
fuppo.t  of  it ; 

All  bovs  may  rend,  and  girls  may  undcrfland. 
Since  the  great  eiul  of  writing  is  to  be  undcrftood,  that  illle,  cceteris 
paribus,  is  bell,  which  is  univerfaliy  acceffibie  to  every  capacity  : 
and  fuch  clearnefs  is  a  proof  both  of  perfpicacity  in  the  conception 
of  ideas,  and  a  complete  maftery  of  all  the  capabilities  of  exprefiion.' 
r.  273- 
The  line, 

When  Truth  fiands  trembling  on  the  edge  of  Law, 

Mr.  Wakefield  (page  285)  explains  by  an  allufion  to  the  edge 
of  an  inllrument.     We  always  undeiitood  the  cdtre  of  a  nre- 

4  cipice. 
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cipice.  In  page  298,  the  note  concerning  Priam  fcems  hy-r 
percritical :  the  lines  only  imply,  that  he  witnefled  the  com'' 
mencement  of  the  '  laft  blaze'  of  Troy,  of  its  conflagration. 

Dunciad,  Book.  II, 

*  Ver.  383.  In  naked  majefty  Oldmixon  ftands, 

And,  PJilo-like,  furveys  his  arms  and  hands. 

In  former  editions  great  Dennis  occupied  the  place  of  OldTnixon  ; 
and  the  poet  was  not  inattentive  to  Drydcn\  verfion  of  the  original 
verfes  in  Ovid  : 

Now  fnplefs  on  the  verge  of  death  he  Jlands^ 

Contc?n[>lathi<>-  his  former  feet  and  hands  ; 
*■    Jlnd^  Mih-like^  his  fiacken'd  linevvs  fees, 

And  wither'd  arms — . 
The  changes,  that  took  place  in  the  various  editions  of  this  poem, 
are  a  curious  fubjeiH;  of  enquiry  and  fpeculaticn,  and  plead  mofl: 
ftrongly  againft  the  rectitude  of  our  poet's  fatire,  who  could  fo  eafily 
accommodate,  wiih  very  fimilar  language  and  artributes,  very  dif- 
feren:  characters.  Warburtorii,  verfatility  is  not  lefs  obfervable  and 
fufpicious;  who  adapts  the  note  at  ver.  294.  to  a  man  of  a  mono- 
fyllable  name,  with  trivial  adjuftment,  from  one  of  two  fyllables ; 
the  original  reading  having  been,  "  Then  *  *  try'd."     p.  307. 

Bacon's  brazen  head  (page  316)  we  underfland  to  have 
been  a  brazen  bull,  which  gave  oracular  anfwers,  like  that 
in  Don  Quixote.  Mr.  Wakefield  explains  it  of  the  very  peri- 
cranium of  the  philofopher. 

Sprent  (page  319)  is  old  Englifli,  as  well  as  befprent.  The 
corre6i:ion  cf  Drummond  is  therefore  fuperfiuous.  For  the 
(lory  of  James  I.  of  E.tgland  (page  327)  fome  authority  is  re- 
quifite  :  it  is  im.>robable,  not  to  fay  impoffible,  confidering 
the  fevericy  of  morals  of  the  prince  and  the  country. 


PcrJian  Miscellanies  :    An  Effay  to    facilitate  the-  Reading  of 
Per /tan    Mdnajcripts  ;     with   engraved  Specimens,    Philolo- 
gical   Obfervaiions,    a/id     Notesy    Critical    and    Hi/iorical. 
By  JVilliam  Oufclcy,  EJq.   ^to.    i/.  is.   Boards.     R.  White. 

1795- 

'T~'HIS  elegant  and  interefting  work  deferves  the  greateft  at-i 
-*■     tentioii  of  the  oriental  fcholar. — A  part  of  the  Intro- 
du£l:ion  will  beft:  explain  the  author's  intentions — 

*  That  ambition  of  fame  which  teaches  many  to  confider  as  un- 
worthy of  attention  thofe  minuter  fubjefts  from  which  little  reputa- 
tion for  genius  can  be  expected,  I  had  longfuppofed  to  be  the  caufe, 
why,  among  thole  who  have  contributed  to  the  advancement  t)f 

oriental 
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oriental    literature,    fo   little   has    been  done  on   that   introdu6lory 
branch,  of  which  the  following  efHiy  principally  treats. 

'  But  of  this  neglcrt,  I  was  induced  to  feek  another  caufe,  when 
the  (iibicft  of  the  work  which  I  had  undertaken,  acquired  fnme 
importance,  in  my  own  opinion,  from  the  confideration,  that, 
without  a  previous  knowledge  of  petty  matters,  it  is  almoft  impof- 
fible  to  attain  a  hieh  degiee  of  eminence  in  anv  fcicnce  ;  rhat  the 
theory  of  mufical  founds  cannot  be  perfectly  comprehended  by 
him  who  is  unacquainted  with  the  gammut,  and  that  the  greateft 
fcholar  mufl:  have  undergone  the  drudgery  of  the  alph-bet. 

'  And  encouraged  by  the  example  of  fo  illuftrious  a  critic  as 
QuintiHan,  who  thhiks  nothing  unconnefled  with  the  art  of  oratory, 
which  is  necedary  to  the  formation  of  an  eloquent  fpeaker,  I  began 
to  regard  as  no  inconfiderable  branch  of  eaftern  literature,  the  ftudy 
of  the  graphic  art,  as  cultivated  among  the  Perfians  ;  without  a 
knowledge  of  which  no  man  can  be  pronounced  a  perfed  orien- 
talift. 

'  And  having,  by  thefe  confiderations,  given  a  degree  of  im- 
portance to  ti'e  fubjeft  I  was  about  to  undertake,  1  naturally  be- 
came defnous  to  know  the  Cdufe  why  others  had  fo  long  negle(?ted 
it ;  from  the  evident  utility  of  a  work,  which  might  tend  to  remove 
the  obfliacles  oppofed  to  the  ftudent  on  his  very  firft  fetting  out, 
(and  which  muft  be  overcome  before  the  objeft  of  his  purfuit  can 
be  attained)  it  appeared  ftrange  that  no  perfon  had  undertaken  the 
talk,  and  I  lamented  that  it  was  left  for  one  fo  infufficiently  quali- 
fied as  mylelf  to  execute. 

*  But  on  the  commencement  of  the  following  work,  I  difcovered 
the  caufe  of  this  negle<5l,  for  the  difficulty  of  arrangement,  and  the 
extreme  drynefs  of  the  fubje*^  have  proved  fuch,  as,  more  than, 
once,  have  nearly  forced  me  to  abandon  the  defign,  and  muft  have 
deterred  from  the  profecution  of  ir,  any  perfon  not  pofleffing  a  con- 
fiderabje  fiiare  of  patience  and  perfeverance. 

'  With  fcarce  any  other  qualification  than  thefe,  I  undertook  the 
work,  and  have  colle(5ted  in  the  following  pages,  and  endeavoured 
to  arrange  in  fome  degree  of  order,  the  Scattered  obfervations  I  had 
made  during  the  infancy  of  my  acquaintance  with  the  Perfian  lan- 
guage ;  when,  in  attemjiting  to  decipher  manufcripts,  a  confiderable 
portion  of  time  was  necefTarily  coi'fimcd,  which  fuch  a  work  a  I 
now  offer  to  the  public,  might,  perhaps,  have  faved.'   p.  v. 

The  following  remarks  on  Perfian  poetry  will  plcafe  the 
general  reader,  while  the  work  itfclf  is  only  adapted  to  the 
icientific  library — 

*  Of  the  ancient  poetry  oi  Pcrfia,  fo  fcanty  are  the  fpecimcns 
that  have  defcended  to  our  days,  that  the  induftry  of  many,  who 
nude  it  the  objert  of  their  refearch,  fcems  to  have  been  employed 
in  vain  ;  to  alcertain  therefore,  wiiat  it  n)ay  have  been,  mult  be 
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the  reluh  of  inveftigation  more  fuccefsful.  The  learned  prcfldenl 
of  the  Afiatic  Society  could  difcover  but  a  few  lines  of  the  nncient 
Pahlavi;  and  the  ingenious  biographer  of  the  Perliaii  poets,  could 
ti'ace  them  Ittle  further  than  the,  time  of  the  Arabian  conqueft. 
Yet,  the  climate  of  the  country,  the  manners,  and  veiy  nature'of 
men,  mufl  have  undergone  a  total  change,  or  we  muft  conclude, 
that  ancient  Perfia  could  boaft  of  its  poetical  prodafrions  ;  its  nno- 
dern  inhabitants  being  a  race,  which  may  be  faid  to  iifp  in  num- 
bers;  among  whom,  the  cultivatioir  of  their  language  is  an  im- 
portant care,  and  who  believe  of  poetry,  as  the  ancient  Greeks  did 
of  mufic,  that  it  poireiTes  a  fafcinating  power,  and  thence  they  have 
filled  it,  "  Lawful  magic." 

*  It  will  therefore  be  found,, that  there  is  fcarce  any  fpecies  of 
compofition,  which  the  Perlian  poets  have  not  c\iltivated  with  fuc- 
cefs,  from  the  Gidaftic  or  moral  fentence,  to  the'Snifiied  epic  or 
heroic  poem  :  through  every  gradation  of  Bacchanalian  ode,  ele- 
giac, and  amorous  fonnet,  allegories  amufing  or  inilructive^  and- 
romances  founded  on  hili:ory,  or  fable  :  compofitions  breathing  all 
the  warmth  of  a  luxuriant  foil,  and  decorated  with  every  adventitious 
grace,  that  the  moii:  flowery  language  can  beflow. 

'  And  in  this  ref[>eft  the  Perlians  are  peculiarly  fortunate,  their 
native  tongse,  from  the  fimplicity  of  its  conflruftion,  and  facility  in 
verfification,  being,  like  the  Italian  among  us,  moft  iiappily  adapt- 
ed to  all  he  purpofes  of  poetry,  particularly  that  of  the  erotic  kind,- 
which  feems  to  be  naturally  the  favourite  of  the  tender  and  volupr 
tuous  Perlian. 

*  A  very  flriking  fimilarity  of  fentiment  and  imagery  may  be 
difcovered  in  the  works  of  the  Italian  andPerfian  poets ;  I  fhall  not 
here  dwell  on  this  refemblance  which  has  been  pointed  out  -by 
others.  The  fonnets  of  Petrarch  have  been  compared  with  thofe 
of  Sadi  :  nay,  a  general  fimilarity  of  manners  and  cufcoms  has  been 
remarked  by  one,  who,  an  Italian  by  birth,  was  rendered  capable,: 
by  a  long  reiidence  in  Perfia,  of  judging  with  accuracy.  The  fa- 
mous traveller,  Pietro  della  Valie,  wricing  from  that  country  near 
-two  centuries  ago,  thus  mentions  his  Perfian  friends,  "  Ufiag  al- 
ways to  me. the  greatefr  compliments,  and  moft  courteous  fpeeches, 
&c.  in  which,  and  in  all  other  cuftoms  (for  I  have  remarked,  and 
fhall,  perhaps  fome  day,  commit  them  to  paper  as  a  curiofity,  draw- 
ing a  parallel  in  infinite  refpe>^s)  it  appears  to  me,  that  the  Perfians 
referrble  very  iirrongly,  the  people  of  Naples,  &c,"  and  this  inge- 
nious author,  in  many  other  parts  of  his  work,  takes  notice  of  this 
refemblance  ;  but  I  have  as  yet  fought  in  vain,  and,  indeed,  am  ftill 
ignorant,  whether  he  ever  fulfilled  his  defign  of  publifliing-the  par- 
allel mentioned  in  the  above  quotation. 

'  Between  m.any  paifages  in  the  Greek  and  Perfian  poets,  a  re- 
femblance alfo  has  been  found.  We  are  to  conhder,  that  the  cli- 
nuite  of  Greece,  furnifiies  in  many  inflances  the  fame  fubjefts  for 
glowing  and  flowery  defcription  with  that  of  Afia  ;  and  that  many 
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of  the  Greek  lyric  poets  were  by  birth  Afiptics ;  from  which  cir- 
cuniltance,  and  from  tlic  fiaiilarity  ol'  lubjecl  and  imagery,  iilld  in 
their  poems,  th^.moft  learned  orientaliil  of  the  prcfeut  age,  fcarcely 
fcruples.  In  his  Latin  Commentaries,  to  tiafb  them  among  the  poets 
of  Afia  :  and,  it  flinll  be  mv  objti.'^,  in  ;-  iuture  wi-ik,  to  dcmon- 
Itrate,  that  Homer  and  Anacreon,  unequalled  as  ;hey  aie,  1  wight  iiot 
bhilh  to  have  produced  the  heroic  poem  of  i'irdniifi,  or  the  lyric  odes 
of  Hafez.  To  deny  pre-emi^eoce  to  thole  cljtnics,  would  befpeak 
a  tafte  as  corrupt,  and  a  judg-  ent  equally  prejudiced,  as  thole  of 
the  grammarian,  who  quaintly  airerts,  that  in  compi-rifon  with -a 
particular  branch  of  oriental  literature,  *•  the  Graces  of  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  are  gracelefs."  I  fliall  here  difiiiifi  the  fubjcft  of  Per- 
fian  Poetry,  and  return  to  t!:e  principal  objcd  of  the  following 
eflay.'    p.  xix. 

Major  Oufeley's  notes  abound  with  curious  matter.  To 
the  authors  ^vho  have  treated  on  t!ie  ruins  of  Perfepolis,  (note, 
page  3)  may  be  addeci  a  fcarce  wfork,  entitled  *'  Des  Beau- 
tez  de  la  Pcrfc  ;  ou  la  Defcriprion  de  ce  qu'il  y  a  dc  plus 
curicux  dans  ce  Royaume;  earichie  de  la  Carte  du  Pais,  et 
de  plufieurs  Eftampcs,  defiignces  fur  ies  Li^ux.  Par  le  Sicur 
A.D.  D.  V."  Paris,  1673,  410.  The  plates  are  by  Jfrael 
Sylvefter,  and  were  defigned  by  A.  Daulier  Dellandes,  the 
author  :  there  arc  feveral  of  the  ruins  of  Perfepolis  ;  and 
the  text  has  fmgular  anecdotes. 

The  fcientific  parts  of  the  prefent  work,  as  illuftratlng 
Perfian  MSS.  are  treated  with  great  ability  and  fkill ;  but  as 
they  would  be  unintelligible  without  the  pLuf-Sj  we  fliail  refer 
the  learned  reader  to  the  work  iifclf ;  and  ihall  content  our- 
felves  with  fuch  extrads  and  remarks  as  may  be  more  gene- 
rally intcreiling. 

The  following  elegiac  fonnet,  by  Jami,  firft.  prefents  itfelf 
in  this  view — 

*  Dejefted  and  melancholy  I  fly  to  unfrequented  places: 
The  city  without  thee  becomes  irkfome — I  feek  the  folitude  of 
the  defart. 

Since  you   have  forfaken  tiiis  conftant  bofom,  I  have  been  a 

Ihanger  to  all  fond  al}e6tions  : 
Though  furrounded  by  an  hundred  friends,  I  feel  myfeJf  alone. 

Ytt  in  the  drearinefs  of  the  dciari  I  feel  not  the  afflitflion  of  foli- 
tude ; 

Wherefnever  I  wander  thy  beloved  image  is  the  companion  of  my 
foul. 

Loaden  with  thy  chains  I  ftek  t!iee  on  every  fide, 
Bound  with  the  fetters  of  love,  a  diftraitcd  wretch  ! 

It  is  alike  to  me,  whether Voie-Ieaves  were  fcattered,  or  filken  car- 
pets fpread  beneath  my  feet ; 

If 
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If  the  road  lead  not  to  thee,  I  fliould  feem  to  walk  amid  fliarp 

thorns  and  rugged  rocks. 
I  faid  unto  my  vital  fpirit,  "  Leave  me ! — I  will  exift  no  longer 

without  her  I  love;" 
It  replied,  "  O  Jami!   a  while  be  patient ;  thy  life  is  on  the  eve 

of  departure.'    p.  20. 

The  account  of  SadI  muft  not  be  omitted,  after  exprefling 
our  regret  that  his  Bojlan^  or  Fruit-Garden,  is  not  yet  tranf- 
lated. 

*  The  name  of  Sadi  having  occurred  three  or  four  times  in 
the  courfe  of  this  work,  I  (liall  here  take  occafion  to  mention, 
that  the  birth  of  this  celebrated  poet  happened  at  Shirauz,  in 
the  year  of  our  aera  1175 ;  ^^  "'^^  author  of  the  Guliftan,  or  Bed 
of  Rofes  ;  the  Boftan,  or  Fruit  Garden  ;  the  Molamaat,  or  Rays  of 
Light,  and  a  large  colleftion  of  odes  and  fonnets,  alphabetically  ar- 
ranged in  a  Divan.  The  firft  of  thefe  works  has  been  pubiiAied 
with  a  Latin  verfion  by  the  learned  Gentius  *;  in  the  German  lan- 
guage by  Olearius  f ;  and  by  another  perfon  in  French  J.  Of  the 
fecond,  fome  partial  extrafts  have  appeared  in  the  Afiatic  Mifcel- 
lany  ||.  The  third,  is  a  manufcript  extremely  fcarce,  and  from  the 
Divaun,  which  contains  above  a  thoufand  beautif'.il  poems,  very 
few  paflages  have  yet  found  their  way  into  print.  Sadi  was  the  au- 
thor of  fourteen  or  fifteen  other  works  ;  but  Mr.  Le  Bruyn,  (fee 
his  Travels)  muft  have  been  minnformed,  when  he  learned,  on  vi- 
fiting  the  poet's  tomb  in  1705,  that  twenty  Arabic  volumes  were 
ftill  extant  of  his  compofition.  I  (hall  not  here  fupprefs,  that  there 
is  alfo  attributed  to  Sadi.,  (although  I  hope  wirhout  foundation) 
a  fmall  collection  of  flicrt  poetical  compofitions  inculcating 
lefTons  of  the  grofTeft  fenfu'ilitv,  and  breathing  all  the  licen- 
tioufnefs  of  the  moft  unchafte  imagination.  Thefe  in  the  manu- 
fcripts  before  me  are  inconfiftently  placed  among  the  beautiful, 
moral,  and  fentimental  diftich'^  which  follow  our  author's  Divan  ; 
and  in  an  Arabic  introdudlon,  he  declares  his  repentance  of  hav- 
ing compofed  thofe  indelicate  verfes,  whichj  however,  he  excufes 


*  '  Rofarium  PoUticum,  &c.  Amfterdam,  165 1.  Folio,  Terfian  and  Latin. 
(Saadi)  Rofaiiiun  Politicum,  cui\t  Gentii.  Amfterdam,  1655.  Duodecimo. 
Latin. 

f  '  Perfianifcher  Kofenthal  uberfetzct  von  A.  Olearius,  with  p'atcs.  Schltf- 
•wig.     1654.     Folio. 

\  •  This  French  verfion,  vvhith  was  probaljly  made  from  the  Latin  or  Ger- 
man trariflarion  before  mentioned,  is  entitled,  "  Gu'iilan  ou  i'F.rnpre  des 
Rofes,  Tra'te  des  Moeurs  des  Rois;  compose  par  Mufladini  Saadi,  I'ntice  des 
Poetes  Peifier.s,  traduit  du  Terfan,  par  M.  ***•     Paris,  1737.    Duocccimo. 

II  <  Afiatic  Mirceilany,  No.  a,  p.  2.'?5,  &c.  Calcutta,  i;8.-',  Quar to,  where 
part  of  th:  preface  to,  and  a  pa(raj::e  from  the  Boftan  arc  p;iven ;  of  this  work, 
fume  tranflations  into  Frencli  may  be  found  iu  the  Travels  cf  the  Chevalier 
Cliardin. 

on 
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on  account  of  their  giving  a  rclifh  to  the  other  poems,  "  as  fait  is 
ufcd  ill  the  feafoning  of  meat :"  and  if  one  can  allow  any  merit  to 
fiich  {)rodu<ftions,  it  may  be  faid  of  him  as  of  Petronius,  *'  that  he 
wrote  the  mofl  impure  things  in  the  pureft  language*." 

'  An  ingenious  friend,  whom  I  fliall  mention  in  the  courfe  of 
this  elFay,  when  on  the  fiibjetfl  of  eallcrn  mufic,  is  in  pofleffion  of 
a  moft  valuable  manufcript  treatife  on  that  arc,  which  from  many 
circumftances  he  conjectures  to  be  the  work  of  Sadi ;  the  language 
is  Pcrfian,  and  the  fubjeil  treated  in  a  fcientific  and  mallerly  man- 
ner. Of  this  celebrated  poet,  the  portrait  was  lately  to  be  ittn  in 
a  building  near  Shirauz,  reprcfenting  him  as  a  venerable  old  man, 
with  a  long  filver  beard  and  flowing  robes,  holding  in  his  right  hand 
a  crooked  ivory  ftafF,  and  in  the  other  a  charger  of  incenfe  f .  He 
lived  to  the  advanced  age  of  one  hundred  and  fixteen,  and  his  to:v.b 
is  flill  villted  with  the  refpeft  due  to  ciallic  ground,  at  a  little  diltancc 
from  Shirauz,  his  native  city.'   p.  5^. 

Nor  can  we  pafs  another  Perfian  author— 

*  From  the  Skander  Nameh,  one  of  the  mofl  celebrated  romances 
of  the  Eafl,  the  example  above  given,  has  been  extraded.  This 
work  contains  the  hiftory  of  Alexander  the  Great,  written  in  ad- 
mirable poetry  by  Nizam i,  who,  to  a  great  deal  of  Pcrfian  imagery 
and  fable,  has  added,  in  this  excellent  poem,  much  curious  hiftori- 
cal  matter,  in  fbme  reff^efts  founded  on,  and  in  others,  widely 
difTering  from,  the  Greek  and  Latin  hiftqries  of  the  Grecian  prince. 
Of  this  work,  as  I  before  mentioned,  I  am  fortunate  enough  to  pof- 
fefs  feveral  fine  copies  ;  but  two  particularly  valuable,  from  a  mul- 
tiplicity of  notes,  marginal,  and  written  between  the  lines  in  a  moft 
minute  and  elegant  hand.  Without  the  aid  of  the  anonymous  Per- 
fian  commentators,  mzny  paii'ages,  I  confefs,  would  have  ftill  been 
to  me  extremely  difficult  and  obfcure ;  and  it  is  hardly  to  be  ex- 
pelled, that  a  mere  European  reader,  without  fuch  afliltance,  could 
perfciflly  comprehend  the  frequent  allufions  of  the  poet  to  remote 
hiftory,  and  ancient  oriental  mythology,  or  the  variety  of  proper 
nairies  that  occur  in  almoli  every  page,  both  of  j)erfons  and  places, 
and  the  terms  ufed  in  fpeaking  of  painting,  mufic,  geography,  &:c.  &c. 

•  So  very  flight  is  the  mention  which  M.  D'  Herbelot  has  made 
of  this  celebrated  poet  J,    and  fo  imperfedt  the  lift  which  he  has 


*_'  Since  th's  paffaTjc  was  writfn,  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  infpetfling 
the  nrA  volume  of  Saji's  works  (printed  it  Ca'cutta  in  f.^liu,  1791  :  in  Peifian, 
with  an  Englilh  preface,  &c.  by  J.  H.  Harrington,  Efq.)  fcnt  as  a  valuable 
prereiit  from  fir  W.  Jones,  to  the  late  proklTor  Dchuitin-,  in  whofe  library  at 
Lcydcn,  I  was  permitted  to  cxumine  it :  and  I  wis  1  rry  to  fi-id,  ihar  in  the 
lift  there  given  of  Saili'b  works,  the  "  BjoJc  of  Impurities,"  is  ciiume.a'ed  a* 
authentic." 

t  '  See  Frat  ckiin'n  Ti>ur  from  Bengal  to  Pirfia,  in  the  years  1786-S7,  p. 
97,  Oc'l.ivo,  LindoD,  i79'>. 

\  '  Bibl.  Orient.     Articlvs  NaJhamI  and  Nazutui. 

'      ■  ,  »  given 
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given  of  his  writings  in  the  Bibliotheque  Orientale,  that  I  am  in- 
duced to  believe  it  was  the  purpofe  of  that  excellent  orientalift  to 
fpeak  more  fiiliy  of  him,  as  of  feveral  other  Perfian  authors,  in  fome 
diftin£l  work.  He  flourifhed  in  the  fjxth  century  ex  the  Mahometan 
2era*,  and  the  following  diftich,  from  an  elegy  of  Hafiz,  (which 
accidentally  prefents  icfelf  in  a  beautiful  manufcripit  copy  of  his 
Divan)  is  now,  I  believe,  for  thefirll  time,  adduced  in  print,  as  a 
teftimony  at  once  of  our  poet's  excellence  and  antiquity  : 

"  Ze  nez'mi  Nezami  keh  cherkh'i  kohen, 
Nedared  chu  o  heech  zeeba'e  fekhun." 

"  The  poetry  of  Nezami,  in  the  whole  circle  of  ancient  writers, 
has  no  equal  for  grace  and  elegance  of  language.'* 

*  Of  his  works  I  have  feen  no  correft  lift;  and  although  I  pofTefs 
three  copies,  apparently  perfect,  (and  one  eminently  beautiful)  yet 
I  am.  ftill  uncertain  of  the  exact  number  of  his  poems ;  one  manu- 
fcript  is  entitled  the  "  Five  Treafures  of  Nezami,"  and  contains  fo 
many  diftinft  compofitions  :  in  each  of  the  other  two  are  comprized 
fix;  but  thefe  do  not  corfefpond  with  the  lift  given  in  Sir  W. 
Jones's  Perfian  Grammar  (141,   3d  edition,) 

'  In  one  place,  already  quoted,  M.  D'Herbelot  mentions  three 
of  this  authors  produftions,  and  the  fame  aumbtr  In  another  place; 
if  all  the  works  enumerated  in  thefe  lifts  are  genuine,  and  alfo  thofe 
in  my  manufcripts,  the  number  of  Xezami's  poems  would  amount  to 
nine  ;  yet  among  th,e  defuhrata  in  eaftern  literature,  the  late  prefi- 
dent  of  the  Afiatic  Society  has  mentioned  a  tranflation  in  profe,  of 
*'  4^he  five  Poems  of  Nezami  f ."  That  which  I  here  particularly 
fpeak  of,  I  am  induced  from  man'y  circumftances  to  regard,  as  an 
liiftoric  record  cf  confiderable  authenticity  ;  and  I  have  not  adopted 
this  opinion  merely  becaiife  Nizami  afierts,  in  the  introduflion  to 
his  work,  that  he  had  compiled  it  from  the  beft  artd  mbft  ancient 
chronicles  of  the  Hebrews,  Greeks,  and  old  Pahlavians.  But  he 
fldilfully  rejects  from  his  hiitory  of  Alexander,  many  of  thofe  vain 
traditions,  and  idle  fictions,  which  even  the  great  Ferdufi,  the  father 
of  Perfian  poetry,  has  admitted  it  into  his  Shah  Naineh,  or  "Book 
of  Kings."     Thus  havino;  mentioned  fome  extraordinary  relations 


o 


*  «  The  twelfth  of  the  ChrJfiian  sera. 

f  '  See  S'r  John  Shore's  Difdurf?,  delivered,  May,  1-94,  to  the  Afiatic 
Society,  at  Calcuttaj  thr  prcfidcncy  of  which  learned  body  he  was  called  to  on 
the  death  of  lir  William  johes,  Whofe  virtues  and  learning  are  the  fubjed;  df 
thii  juft  and  f-l^vejuen'  culoijfum. — (Eurcpca'--  Magazi>e,  Apid  I795.)  Btfide 
the  poems  er/iiri.er-ated  -n  the  lift  i»f  Nezami's  wcks  by  Sir  William  Jone%  and 
Herbirlot,  a  fb>rt  and  by  ro  irieans  i'iteref'iiiv  comoofition,  is  a'cribed  to  hifn 
in  a  printed  cucslo^rue  of  I'erPar.  MSS.  which  I  have  lately  ften  ;  bu:  after  a  c!cfe 
infpeClion,  I  hfivc  reafo  :  to  believe  that  the  learned  and  -ngcnious  compiler  of 
the  hit,  has  been  miftaken  ijjalligftinjj  thuttriflirg  production  to  ths_  venerable 
author  of  the  ijkander  Nameh. 

concerning 
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eonceriiinff  his  hero,  Nezami  condemns  them  as  "  talcs  which 
wanted  confirmation,  in  the  vanity  of  whofc  (lory  there  is  no 
truth," — Gifznf-i-ffkhun'ra  durujly  nchouti^'^  and  acknowledging 
his  obliiiations  to  the  hiftorians  of  Greece,  and  to  the  venerable 
bard  of  Toos  above  mentioned,  he  regards  as  fabulous  the  prodi- 
gious circiimilances  which  the  former  relate  of  the  biith  of  Alexan- 
der, and  rejetfis  the  tradition  of  Ferdufi,  which  by  :i  ftrange  confu- 
llon  defcribes  tlie  Macedonian  as  fon  of  Darab  the  Perfiin  king; 
and  we  find  accordingly,  that  in  the  dying  fcene  of  Darius,  and 
his  interview  with  Alexander,  Nezami  has  Ibppreffed  the  difcovery 
that  thofe  monarchs  were  brothers,  which  in  the  Sliah  Nameh  gives 
an  air  of  fable  to  the  whole  narration. 

'  The  hiftoric  poem  of  Nezami,  therefore,  mufl  have  efcaped  the 
ingenious  Teixeira,  who  tells  us  that  "  the  life  and  actions  of 
Alexander  are  celebi"ated  as  marvellous,  by  the  Perfians,  and  de- 
fcribed  in  many  books,  both  in  profe  ana  rhyme,  &c." — y«t  that, 
"all  thofe  writers  agree  \\\  alFerting  that  he  was  not  the  fon  of 
Philip  *." 

'  Copies  of  Nezami's  work  muft  have  of  late  confiderably  multi- 
plied, or  it  cannot  have  been  that  valuable  hrftory  of  Alexander, 
which,  we  are  afTurcd  by  a  celebrated  liaguift,  was  fo  fcarce,  even 
among  the  Perfians,  cbout  three  centurieb  ago,  that  Andrevv'  Cor- 
.aili,  an  intelligent  foreigner,  who  travelled  in  the  eafl,  could  never 
obtain  a  copy  of  itf.'  p.  75. 

We  are  rather  furprifed  that  the  learned  author  refers 
(page  102)  to  fuch  obfcure  authorities  concerning  the  rivers 
Sihoon  and  Jihoon.  The  works  to  be  confulted  on  the 
fubje£l,  are  The  Hiilory  of  Timour,  by  De  La  Croix, 
Forfter's  Voyages  to  the  North,  and  the  lad  edition  of  llen- 
ncl's  celebrated  Memoir.  Major  Oufeley's  promifed  attempt 
(page  118)  to  iliew  the  afiinity  of  the  Greek  and  Perfian 
languages,  as  derived  from  the  Hebra^o-Chaldaic,  we  expect 
with  pleafure,  as  we  fhall  any  work  from  fo  ingenious  and 
learned  a  pen. — Is  not  the  ahu  (p.  127,  note)  the  ante- 
lope ? 

The  remarks  on  the  Fates  may  amufe — 

•  •'  La  vida  y  liechos  Jc  A'cai^dcr  Zurkharnchcii,''  (for  the  Ar-jio  word 
Zu'.iarneln)  •'  3  Akxandro,  ccicbran  loi  Parfios  por  marnviJL^fcs,  y  ticncn 
cfcrito  dc  los  muchos  libios  en  pnza  y  cu  rims,  Uenos  de  cxccicntts  cunceptus 
y  fentcntia*,  &c" — '♦  Todos  los  efctitoras  Pailu^s  acuerdan  que  Afajidcr  no  fuc 
hijo  dc  Philipo.a  quiMi  ell  s  d  zm  Fayl.-\ki:s,"  <Scc.  &c.  i-ec  K  daciones  y  Viage 
dcndc  la  InJia,  4tc.  &c.     Ocl.  Anbcrcs,  l6ro.     Lib.  I.  cap.  ri, 

*  *  Sec  the  "  Threforde»  Lat^jiuts,"  a  very  curious  work,  by  Claude  Daret, 
(p.  498,)  V\'*rduu,  i6|i;.  quarto,  vyhere  v.c  read  in  his  old  French,  that, 
"  Andr;;  Cor.'ali  en  fon  voyage  aux  Iiidcs,  afLure  avoir  vcu  ei.tie  les  mains  oes 
Perfans  fuldiits,  toute  I'hiftoire  du  piatid  Alexandre  en  lan^ue  Pcrfaue,  dc  )a- 
^uc!lc,  commc  de  chofe  rare  il  ne  f^iut  one  en  rctircr  uuc  copic." 

*  Of 
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*  Of  this  couplet,  which  begins  a  beautiful  fonnet  in  the  Divaa 
of  Sadi,  I  (hall  confine  my  obfervations  to  one  word,  I  mean  that, 
which  I  have  tran Hated  angel^  for  want  of  a  better  term  to  exprefs 
my  idea  of  the  Perfian  Peri,  a  being,  which,  as  I  already  obferved, 
may  be  ftvled  the  fairefl  creature  of  poetical  imagination ;  but  of 
which  I  have  never  feen,  nor  indeed,  is  it  reafonable  to  expeft 
any  fatisfaftory  definition. 

*  For  on  the  fubjecl  of  fictitious  beings,  as  every  perfon  is  at  li- 
berty to  form  what  idea  will  moft  pleafe,  fo  we  might  naturally  ex- 
pe£t  to  find  various  opinions,  entertained  by  the  poets  of  the  Peri 
fpecies. 

*  Without  deftroying  the  general  and  principal  charafteriftics  of 
gods  and  goddefles,  the  Greek  and  Roman  poets  affign  to  each, 
properties  and  attributes,  as  beft  fuit  the  immediate  purpofe  of  their 
poems  :  and  we  accordingly  find  fcarce  any  of  the  clallical  divinities 
free  from  fomc  degrading  Train.  Their  celeftial  minds  were  actuated 
by  the  moft  irregular  pafiions,  they  were  vindiftive,  cruel,  and  un- 
relenting in  their  anger,  and  guilty  of  every  debauchery  and  fcan- 
dalous  excefs,  that  could  difgrace  even  mortals. 

'  But  the  Perfian  Peries,  however  vaguely  defined  as  to  fpecies  and 
appearance,  are  uniformly  defcribed,  as  beneficent,  beautifal,  and 
mild  ;  and  if  the  elegant  Marmontel,  had  reafon  to  lam.ent  the  de- 
cline of  the  Fairv  fyftem  among  us,  furely  the  abfence  of  the  Per- 
fian Peries,  is  much  more  to  be  regretted  ;  of  whom,  none  were  mif- 
chievous  or  malignant,  like  many  oi  the  Fairies,  none  deform.ed  or 
diminutive  ;  but  all  fo  amiable  in  difpofition,  and  fo  lovely  in  afpecH:, 
as  to  be  the  direft  contraft,  or  oppofite  to  the  Dives,  a  race  of 
cruel,  hideous,  and  wicked  creatures  of  the  imagination,  as  oppo- 
fite  as  vice  and  virtue,  or  any  qualities  perfectly  incompatible. 
Thus  the  poet  Jami,  exprefies  his  aftonilhment,  that  "  oneof  thofe 
evil  fpirits  could  be  an  inmate  with  a  Peri." 

'•  Keh  deewv  ba  Peri  hemkhaneh  bafhv." 

*  Notwithflanding  this  excellence  of  their  nature,  the  Perfian 
Peries  feem  to  be  a  diftincl  fpecies  of  imaginary  beings,  and  I  know 
not  any  clafs  of  airy  creatures,  in  which  they  can,  with  exadl  pro- 
priety be  ranked. 

*  However  they  may  correfpond  in  beauty  with  our  idea  of  angels, 
they  cannot  well  be  fuppofed  thofe  beings  whom  the  Hebrews  called 
2J^7Q  ^^  the  Greeks  AyyEXog;  fince  of  both  words,  the  theme  is 
"  to  fend,'-'  for  thePeries  are  not  commiffioned  from  above  on  any 
occafion  ;  befides,  the  Perfians  have  the  term,  '•  Ferifhteh,"  to  ex- 
prels  the  diftindl  race  of  angels,  or  heavenly  mefiengers. 

'  They  cannot  be  clalfed  among  the  OtfJIS^,'  "  the  rapt  feraph 
that  adores  and  burns;"  nor  amor.g  the  C^^T^^  "Ringed  che- 
rubs," for  they  are  not  faid  to  have  any  place  in  heaven.     There 
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Is  alfo  another  fpecies  of  rational  creatures,  whom  the  ancient  He- 
brews called  Shedeem,  Q*'^^  but  with  whom  the  Perics  do  not 
exaftly  correfpond  ;  tliey,  in  ibme  refpefts,  refcmbled  angels,  hav- 
ing wings,  and  a  knowledge  of  future  events,  and  were  but  too 
like  the  human  race,  in  requiring  fubftantial  food,  and  being  mor- 
tal. Kor  do  the  Peries  anfwer  to  thofc  intelligences  whom  the 
Platonics  called  da-mons,  from  Sizw/auv,  fciens^  "^'f^t  &c.  nor  to 
the  genii  of  the  Romans,  who  watched  over  mortals  given  from 
their  birth  (a  gignendo}  into  their  charge ;  nor  are  they  by  any 
means  thofe  celeftial  virgins,  whofe  charms  are  to  reward  the  pious 
mufulmnn  in  a  future  ftate,  and  whom  the  Arabs  call  "  Hottr't." 
Yet  thofe  gentle  beings,  pofTeffing  cxquifite  beauty,  the  poet  Sadi 
kn.iws  not,  "  whether  his  miftrefs  be  an  Houri  of  Paradife,  an  an- 
gel, a  daughter  of  man,  or  a  Peri." 

♦'  Houri  nedaunem  ya  nr.illuk  firzendeh  audlm  ya  Peri." 

*  To  continue  this  negative  defcription  of  the  Perfian  Peries, 
I  find  that  they  by  no  means  accord  with  our  Shakfpeare's  idea 
of  the  Fair)'  race.  However  fond  they  may  be  of  perfumes,  (and 
fragrant  odours  are  their  only  nourifliment),  we  do  not  read  of  their 
being  employed  in 

"  Killing  cankers  in  the  mufk-rofe  buds." 

*  Nor  of  their  being  compelled 

"  To  fcrve  the  Fairy  queen, 

To  dew  her  orbs  upon  the  green,  &c." 

*'  They  muft  go  feek  fome  dew-drops  here  and  there, 
And  hang  a  pearl  in  every  cowflip's  ear." 

*  I  cannot  difcover  that  the  Perfian  Peries  have  ever  been  fup- 
pofed  fo  diminutive  in  Itature,  as  to  "  war  with  rere  mice  for  their 
leathern  wings,  to  pais  through  key-holes,  or  to  hide  in  the  bells 
of  flowers."  But  the  fublime  Idea  which  Milton  entertained  of  a 
Fairy  vifion,  correfponds  rather  with  that  which  the  Perfian  poets 
have  conceived  of  the  Peries : 

"  Their  port  was  more  than  human  as  they  ftood 

1  took  it  for  a  fairy  vifion, 

Of  fome  gay  creatures  of  the  clement. 

That  in  the  colours  of  the  rainbow  live, 

And  play  in  th'  plighted  clouds — I  was  awe-Ilruck, 

And  as  I  pafs'd,  I  worfliip'd." 

*  This  fine  pafTage  gives  me,  I  confefs,  a  much  clearer  idea  of  the 
light,  airy,  yet  fublimely  beautiful  Peries,  than  any  other  I  have 
met  with. 

*  The  ingenious  Mr.  Richardfon  informs  us,  that  although  fup- 
pofed  to  live  very  long,  the  Peries  are  not  faid  to  be  exempt  from 
the  common  fate  of  mortals ;  their  exillence  probably  is  not  to 
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clofe  but  with  the  final  difiblution  of  this  imiverfe ;  for  if  we  may 
believe  Ariofto,  "  No  Fairy  caiT  die  as  long  as  the  fun  moves 
round,  or  the  heavens  remain  In  their  prefent  ftate." 

*  Morir  non  puote  alcun'  Fata  mal^ 

Fin  che'l  Sol  gira  o  il  ciel  non  muta  ftilo." 

*  My  obfervations  hitherto  having  tended  principally  to  fliow  what 
the  Perfian  Peries  are  not  like,  I  fliall  candidly  acknowledge  my  in- 
ability of  afcertaining  what  they  may  be  faid  to  refemble  ;  that  ex- 
quifite  beauty  is  their  moft  obvious  charafteriftic,  appears  from  the 
poets,  who,  when  they  wifli  to  compliment,  in  the  mofl  flattering 
manner,  an  admired  objecft,  compare  her  to  one  of  this  aerial  race. 
I  have  no  doubt  that  the  name  is  derived  (as  that  of  our  Fairy) 
from  the  Hebrew  *)i<D,  beauty,  elegance,  &:c.  and  1  can  venture 
to  affirm  that  he  will  entertain  a  pretty  juft  idea  of  a  Perfian  Pery, 
who  fliall  fix  his  eyes  on  the  charms  of  a  beloved  and  beautiful 
miftrefs.'   p.  135. 

From  page  145  we  learn  that  the  orien^tal  bird  hulbul-, 
commonly  tranilated  nightingale  from  approximate  qualities, 
is  yet  a  different  fpecies.  This  is  an  objedl  of  curiofity,  for 
we  do  not  remember  the  bnlbul  in  ornithologies  or  coUeftions. 
In  liis  high  praife  of  the  Tooti-nameh,  or  Tales  of  a  Parrot, 
lately  tranflated  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Gerrans,  \ve  mud  dlffent 
from  our  author. 

Of  the  other  works  promifed  by  major  Oufeley  we  are  Im- 
patient to  fee  the  publication  ;  and  congratulate  the  literary 
world  on  the  accelhon  of  an  author  fo  ingenious  and  well-in- 
formed. 


The  Royal  ^our,  and  Weymouth  Anmlements  \  a  folemn  and 
reprimandhiv  Epijlle  to  the  Laureate — Pittas  Flight  to  Wim- 
bledon, an  Ode. — A}i  Ode  to  the  French. — Ode  to  the  Charity 
Mill  in  Waidfor-Park. — J  Hnit  to  a  Poor  Democrat. — Ode 
to  the  Queen's  Elephant — The  Sorrows  of  Sunday ^  an  Elegy, 
By  Peter  Pindar^  Ejq.    A^to.   3^.  Sewed.  Walker.   J  795. 

'T^HE  indefatigable  Peter  begins  with  an  epiftle  to  his  brother 
-■■  laureat  Mr.  Pye,  in  vrhich  he  exhorts  him  to  attend  his 
majefty  dov/n  to  Weymouth,  and  there  celebrate  in  ode  or 
paftorai  the  great  aclions  he  will  fee  performed.  Peter 
fhrewdly  jufllfies  himfelf  from  being  an  enemy  to  royalty,  for, 
faith  he, 

*  Let  no  man  fay  I  hate  our  kings  and  queens, 
Princes  and  drawing-rooms,  and  levee-fcenes ; 
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Defpife  the  bows  and  curt/ies,  w'liifper'cl  talk  ! 
1  love  the  mumm'ry  from  my  very  foul  : 
Daily  I  fpread  its  fame  from  pole  to  pole — 

What  glorious  quarry  for  the  Mule's  hawk  ! 

Afk  if  the  man  whofe  heart  the  chafe  adores, 

\\'inies  annihilation  to  wild  boars, 

Or  wolves  io  hungry. — "  No,"  the  fportfman  cries — 

*'  Long  live  wild  boars  and  wolves  !  God  blefs  their  eyes!" 

May  kings  exift — and  Trifle  pig  with  kings  ! 

The  Mufe  delireth  not  more  precious  things- 
Such  fweet  mock-grandeur  ! — fo  fublimely  garifli ! 

Let's  have  no  Walhingtons :  did  fuch  appear, 

The  Mufe  and  I  had  eveiy  thing  to  fear — 
Soon  forc'd  to  alk  a  pittance  of  the  parifli. 

Such  want  no  praife — in  native  virtue  ftrong  : 
'Tis  folly,  folly,  feeds  the  poet's  fong.'     p.  vii. 

Next  follows  tlie  Royal  Tour,  in  which,  with  his  iifual 
illiberality,  he  purfues  the  monarch  to  the  retreats  of  private 
life,  and  the  amufements  of  rural  occupations  \  and  where 
he  has  no  ridiculous  anecdote  to  tell,  he  can  eafily  fupply 
one,  or  make  fun  with  the  rattling  of  the  wheels  of  a  poft- 
chaife. 

*  He's  off  again — he  fmokes  along  the  road  ! 

Purfiie  him,  Pye — purfue  him  with  an  ode  : 

And  yet  a  paftoral  might  better  pleafe  ; 

That  talks  of  flieep,  and  hay,  and  beans  and  peas ; 

Of  trees  cut  down,  that  Richmond's  lawn  adorn, 

To  gain  the  pittance  of  a  peck  of  corn. 

He  reaches  Weymouth — treads  the  efplanade — • 

Hark,  hark,  the  jingling  bells  !   the  cannonade  ! 

Drums  beat,  the  hurdigurdies  grind  the  air  ; 

Dogs,  cats,  old  women,  all  upon  the  flare  : 

All  Weymouth  gapes  with  wonder — hark  !   huzzas  • 

The  roaring  welcome  of  a  thoufand  jaws  ! 

O  Pye,  flinlt  thou,  Apollo's  fav'rite  fon, 

In  loyalty  by  Peter  be  outdone  ? 

How  oft  I  bear  thy  maftcr  on  my  back, 

"VV'ithout  one  thimbiefull  of  cheering  fack  :  * 

While  thou,  (not  drunk,  I  hope)  O  bard  divine, 

Oft  wett'ft  thy  whiftle  with  the  Mufe's  wine. 

O  hafte  where  proftratc  courtiers  monarchs  greet, 

Like  cats  that  feek  the  funfliine  of  the  itreet ; 

Where  Chefterfield  the  lively  fpanid  fpring% 

Runs,  leaps,  aiid  makes  rare  merriment  for  kings  ; 

U  2  Where 
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Where  fliarp  Macmanus,  and  fly  Jealous,  tread, 

To  guard  from  Treach'ry's  blow  the  royal  head ; 

Where  Nunn  and  Barber,  filent  as  the  moufe, 

Steal,  nightlv,  certain  ooods  to  Glo'fter  houfe. 

O  fay,  fnall  Caefar  in  rare  prefents  thrive ; 

Buy  cheaper,  too,  than  any  man  alive  ; 

Go  cheaper  in  excurfions  on  the  water, 

And  laureat  Pve  know  nothino;  of  the  matter? 

Acts  that  fliould  bid  his  poet's  bofom  flame. 

And  make  his  fpendthrift  fubjeds  blufli  with  fliame.'  p.  6. 

The  enormity  alluded  to  in  the  following  lines,  fuppofing 
it  to  be  true,  is  a  more  legitimate  object  of  indignant 
fatire. 

*  My  lady  H e  appears !  how  large  ! 

Deep-laden,  like  a  camel,"  or  a  barge. 
What's  all  beneath  her  petticoats  r — Shawls,  chintz — 
Why  fliould  the  Mule,  indeed,  the  matter  mince  ? 
'     Muilins  the  richeft,  of  the  fertile  Eafl. 
Lo,  back  flie  inoves  again,  to  be  undrefl ! 
At  Glo'fter-lodge,  upon  the  bed  flie  fquats, 
To  drop  the  lumber,  fliavvls,  and  broider'd  brats ; 

Where  England's  happy her  fteps  purfues, 

Attends  the  labour,  and  turns  accoucheufe. 

Kark  !  Csefar  and  the  Httle  children  talk  ; 

Together  laugh,  together  too  they  walk  : 

The  mob  around  admire  their  pleafant  things, 

And  marie  that  children  talk  as  well  as  kings.'     p.  24. 

In  the  next  two  odes,  the  poet  attacks  Mr.  Pitt  in  the  firft, 
and  the  French  in  the  fecond ;  the  latter  may,  with  fome,  {how- 
merit  enough  to  plead  his  pardon  for  the  former.  The  ele- 
phant prefented  to  the  queen  affords  him  a  fubje£l  for  an- 
other— he  is  very  angry  that  it  was  refufed,  becaufe, 

'  Dear,  very  dear,  is  now  all  fort  of  meat ; 
And  all  fuch  lucklefs  prefents  as  can  eat 

Have  found  no  favour  yet  with  K —  or  Q::-.'     p.  62. 

It  Is  probable  that  if  the  prefent  had  been  accepted,  the  bard 
would  have  taken  occahon  to  find  fault,  that  in  the  prefent 
fcarcity  their  majefbies  were  unfeeling  enough  to  allow  a 
brute  animal  to  confume  what  would  feed  twenty  poor  peo- 
ple. The  lafl  poem  in  this  motley  collection  is  entitled 
The  Sory OIL'S  of  Sundtiy-i  in  imitation  of  the  Tears  of  Old  May- 
Day,  which  a  more  decent  and  guarded  writer  might  have 
made  not  unworthy  of  attention, 

*  Mild 
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*  Mild  was  the  breath  of  morn  :  the  blufhlng  n<y 
Recelv'd  the  lufty  youth  with  golden  hair, 

Rejoicing  in  his  race,  to  run,  -to  fly  ; 

As  fcrijiture  fays,  "  a  bridegroom  d6bonnaire  ;" 

When,  Alii  of  fears  the  decent  Sunday  rofe, 
And  wander'd  fad  on  Kenfington's  fair  green  : 

Down  in  a  chair  flie  funk  with  all  her  woes, 

And  toucli'd,  with  tendered  fympathy,  the  fcene. 

«  O  hard  Sir  Richard  Hill !"  exclaim'd  the  Dame  ; 

"  Sir  William  Dolben,  cruel  man'.'"  quoth  flie; 
*'  And  Mifter  Wilberforce,  for  fliame  !  for  fliame  ! 

To  fpohl,  my  little  weekly  jubilee. 

Ah  !  pleas'd  am  I  the  humble  folk  to  view  ; 

Enjoying  harnilefs  talk,  and  fjjort,  and  jeft ; 
Amid  thefe  walks  their  footiteps  ro  purfue. 

To  fee  them  fmiling,  and  fo  trimly  dreft."     p.  ^15. 


*  Sufan,  the  conflant  flavc  to  mop  and  broom  ; 

And  ^Marian,  to  the  fpit's  and  kettle's  art ; 
Ah !   fhall  not  they  defert  tr\e  hoiiic's  gloom. 

Breathe  the  frefli  air  one  moment,  and  look  fmart  ? 

Meet,  in  fome  rural  fcene,  a  Colin's  Gnile  ; 

With  love's  foft  ftories  wing  the  happy  hour; 
Drop  in  his  dear  embraces  from  the  ftyle. 

And  fliare  his  kiffes  in  the  fliady  bow'rr'     p.  67. 

On  the  whole,  Peter  very  much  wants  the  hint  which  Gil 
Bias  gave  the  archbilliop  of  Granada  ;  for  il  commence  a  ba'tjjcr. 


Reports  of  Cafes  argued  and  determined  in  the  Court  of  Ex- 
che query  from  Eajier  Term  32  George  III.  to  Trinity  lerm 
33  Gcoge  III.  both  inclufive.  By  Alexander  Anjlruther^  Efq. 
of  Lincoln* s  Inn,  BarnJIcr  at  Lavj.  2  Vols.  %vo-  i8i. 
Boards.     Clarkes.      1796. 

'npO  the  labours  of  thofe  who  publifli  accurate  reports  of 
"*■  judicial  proceedings,  both  the  prolcflion  and  the  public 
at  large  are  confulerably  indebted. — iSuch  repoiltories  con-jin 
decifions  which  illuftrate  the  law  as  a  fyilem,  which  give  it 
llrength  as  the  bond  of  civil  fecurity,  and  which  greatly  faci- 
litate the  extenfion  of  its  pra6^tical  utility. 

The  collection  of  Reports  in  thefe  two  volumes  comes  from 
the  prefs,  attended  with  circumftancCb  of  retommcndatioii 
which  cannot  be  better  or  more  impartially  Hated  tlun  by  the 
author  himfclf,  who  obfervcs  in  his  Preface — 

U  3  « That 
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*  That  while  the  modem  decifions  of  the  other  courts  in  Weff- 
minfter-Hall  have  been  regularly  publiftied,  no  one  has  taken  notes 
in  that  of  the  Exchequer  for  a  fimilar  purpofe  ;  and  that,  fince 
the  publications  of  Bunbury's  Reports,  during  the  fpace  of  more 
than  fifty  years,  the  determinations  of  that  court  have  remained 
wholly  unknown  to  the  profcffion  at  large.  This  appears  the  more 
fmgular,  becaufe  the  multifarious  nature  of  the  buiinefs  tranfafted 
there,  feems  pecuHarly  to  invite  the  lawyer's  attention,  from  the 
very  general  knowledge  of  his  profeflion  which  it  is  calculated  to 
convev. 

*  Such  inattention  to  the  folemn  determinations  of  this  court  is 
the  more  to  be  lamented,  becaufe  feveral  important  fubjefts  of 
legal  inquiry  are  confined  either  wholly  or  chiefly  to  it.  When  the 
public  neceffities  have  fo  much  increafed  the  burthens  impofed  on 
the  fubje6t,  and  extended  the  operations  of  the  procefs  of  the  crown, 
the  determinations  of  the  revenue  court  have  become  additionally 
interefiing,  and  an  acquaintance  with  them  particularly  important. 
Suits  for  tythes  alfo  have  generally  been  profecuted  on  the  equity 
lide  of  this  court ;  and,  from  long  practice,  are  confidered  as  being 
peculiarly  within  its  jurifdiction.  The  magnitude  of  this  fpecies  of 
property,  and  the  fingularity  of  its  nature,  require  th-it  the  rules  by 
which  it  is  eoverned  fhould  be  g-enerallv  known.'   p.  iii. 

After  feveral  other  preliminary  obfervations,  Mr.  Anftru- 
tlier  hints  an  intention  of  continuing  his  Reports  if  the  pre- 
fent  fpecimen  fiiould  be  favourably  received.  In  point  of  ac- 
curacy and  perfpicuitv,  Mr.  Anflruther  appears  fully  compe- 
tent to  the  tait  he  has  undertaken  ;  and  we  make  no  doubt 
that  he  will  meet  with  ample  encouragement. 


u^  yourney  hi  the  Year  1793,  through  Flanders,  Brabant,  and 
Germany,  to  Szvitzerland.  By  C.  EJie.  %vo.  6j.  Boards, 
Debrett.     1795. 

T  N  eftimating  the  merit  of  a  work,  two  things  are  to  be  con- 
■*  fidered, — the  matter  and  the  (lyle  ;  and  the  latter  is  ufually 
eileemed  a  fecondary  confideration  to  the  former  ;  but  in  the 
book  before  us  the  ftyie  is  fo  very  peculiar,  and  fo  unlike  any- 
thing we  have  ever  feen  before,  that  it  is  impoffible  to  perufe 
a  fingle  page  without  being  fhruck  with  it.  It  is  a  ftyle  cal-^ 
culated,  as  Bays  fays,  to  elevate  and  furprife  ;  but  not,  we 
muf!:y<;onfefs,  to  give  pleafare.  Aiming  at  wit,  the  author 
runs  into  alTeclation, —  aiming  at  force,  he  becomes  obfcure, — 
and  the  indulgence  of  a  vein  of  fingularity  renders  him  on- 
couth.  Several  of  his  fentences  are  fo  perplexed,  that  we 
acknowledge  ouri'elves  unable  to  decipher  the  meaning.  Of. 
this  the  following  arc  inilances  :  — 

♦  Hr.d 
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*  Had  difcretioii  been  imperfoniried,  and  with  an  efiimate  of 
character,  according  to  the  nile  of  Horace,  what  words  could  pof- 
fibly  be  equal  to  its  deferts  ? — what  words,  but  thofe  which  came 
from  him,  Hke  a  colliquative  diarrhea, — when  he  tried  to  make,  a 
teft  of  acftion,  from  the  prince's  raife!'  p.  165. 

*  How  zui/I  our  fxrji  printers  anfiver  for  fuch  cruel  Ineulcatlon 
fif  i/ly  fuch  a  ivreek  of  conjequences  from  nature  and  art  .•^' — '  A 
ground  they  may  make  to  yield  its  proper  producefjome  pabulum 
and  prophylaxies  of  life.' — ^  The  gratifying  capability  of  fym- 
pathy.^ — *  Stags,  boars,  and  lions  are  reprcfenled  drawing  a 
draft-carriage,  ideally  tenable,  at  leajl  from  ivhat  all  mujl  knoiv^ 
the  undlfputed  wonders  of  the  yoke.' — *  Alinute  fidelity,  and  jn- 
perferviceable  detail,*  Thefe  quaintnefles,  and  many  more 
that  might  be  collected,  are  the  more  to  be  regretted,  as  Mr. 
Efte's  tour,  though  on  very  beaten  ground,  is  interefling  from 
the  great  minutenefs  of  local  information, — from  the  glow  of 
liberal  though  exaggerated  fentiment,  —  and  from  its  route 
through  t!ie  countries  which  have  been  the  fent  of  the  prefent 
deilrudlive  war.  He  carries  his  reader  through  Flandeis  and 
Brabant  to  Liege,  Aix  la-Chapclle,  Cologne,  and  thence  lol- 
lows  the  courfe  of  the  Rhine  and  Maine  to  Mentz,  Franc- 
fort,  W^orms,  and  Manheim  ;  and  thence  defcribes  the  two 
different  roads  into  Switzerland — for  no  part  of  Switzer- 
land itfelf  is  defcribed,  though  the  tide  might  lead  one  to 
think  it  was. 

As  we  look  upon  it  that  we  in  England  have  not  very  clear 
ideas  of  the  defolations  of  war,  we  fhall  quote  the  author's 
dcfcriptlon  of  fome  of  the  fcenes  which  he  palTed  through — 

'  The  jNlaine. — At  the  iirft  village  we  faw,  whtre  the  magnifi- 
cence of  the  houfe  would  not  let  us  reft  on  the  outfide,  we  were 
doomed  to  find  nothing  but  varied  wretchednefs  within  ! 

'  The  maftcr  of  the  houfe,  M.  Volungarro,  had  not  long  fince 
died.  And  his  widow  fccmed  to  have  had  enough  to  kill  her  too  ! 
For  file  had  been  mofl  inhumanly  bandied  about,  with  all  the 
aggravation-i  of  cruelty  and  fport. — Her  houfe  had  been  pillaged, 
alternately,  by  the  ruffians  on  all  fideai. 

*  The  family  of  M,  Volungarro  were  of  prime  note  in  the  trade 
of  Francfort. — And  this  mafs  of  building,  is  far  more  vaft  and 
fliewy,  than  any  thing  we  have  among  our  merchants  in  London. 
1  he  facade,  with  the  wings,  was  above  500  feet,  as  we  meafured 
each  pait  by  our  fctrps.  It  had  ferved  at  once  the  three  purpofes 
of  a  villa,  a  manufafture,  and  a  tobacco  warehoufe.  When  we 
were  there,  all  was  gone  !  It  was  forced  to  be  an  hofpital  for  the 
Pruflians  !  Above  two  thoufand  of  them  were  in  it  !  They  were 
wounded,  and  drooping  more  grievoully  than  even  the  reft  of  tiieir 
mifcrable  remains  at  Francfort.'     p.  ;f)o. 

'^  The  river,  though  it  continues  without  any  artificial  objeifts 
wliich  arc  remarkable,  has  many  natural  charms* ;  and  fon^etimes 
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there  are  fuch  fwelling  hills,  woods  fo  flourilhing  upon  the  fleeps, 
and  fo  many  dwellings  among  them,  with  fuch  bold,  mountainous, 
lines  in  the  back  ground,  that  the  country  brings  to  mind  fome  of 
the  fcenes  the  moft  enchanting,  upon  the  borders  of  the  river  Saone. 
And  for  a  mile  or  two,  before  the  two  rivers  join,  the  Maine  unit- 
ing with  the  Rhine,  ufed  to  be  by  the  force  of  cultivation  fuperlative 
in  all  its  charms  !  trees,  gardens,  vineyards,  villages  and  villas, 
while  the  points  and  pinnacles  of  Mayence  clofed  the  fcene  with 
the  obj.e6ls  and  ideas  of  fcience  and  commerce,  of  neighbourhood, 
order,  and  blifs — multiplying  and  progreffive  from  man  to  man, 
from  the  individual  to  the  community,  from  Mayence  to  the  full 
country  !  through  all  the  region  anterior  to  it. 

Friend,  parent,  neighbour,  firll:  it  will  embrace, 
His  country  next,  and  then  ail  human  race — 
Wide  and  more  wide  the  o'erflowings  of  his  mind, 
Take  every  creature  in,  of  every  kind — 
Earth  fmiles  around,  in  bouiidlefs  bounty  bleft, 
And  heaven  beholds  his  image  in  his  breaft  ! 

*  Such  ufed  to  be  the  honeft  fplendor,  the  virtuous  gaiety  of  this 
delightful  fcene. 

'  But  they  were  all  no  more  ! 

*  All  had  fled,  and  yielded  up  the  field  to  rapine,  havoc,  and 
difmay,  the  foe  of  mankind,  and  the  dasmon  of  defpair  ! 

*  Gravesque 
Principum  amicitias  !   et  arma  I 
Bellique  caufas  !   et  vitia  !   et  modos — 
Nondum  expiatis  unfta  cruoribus  ! 

*  At  one  contiguous  village,  Cofteim,  before  flourifliing  with  all 
things  ordained  to  make  nature  gay,  the  retirements  of  virtue  and 
the  dwellino-s  of  health,  everv  thing  was  one  unrelieved  mafs  of 
curelefs  defolation  !  Every  bit  of  building,  with  the  exception  of 
but  two  fmall  ruins,  was  razed  to  the  ground  I 

'  One  of  thole  exceptions  was  the  altar  end  of  the  church — ^as  to 
the  other,  was  a  petty  band-box  of  a  dwelling  !  Of  thefe  little  walls, 
live-eighths  were  remaining  ;  with  two  cafem.ents  of  a  cottage,  and 
in  one  of  the  two  windows  a  toilet  flood,  feemingly  untouched  !  A 
Venice  glafs,  fays  Sir  William  Temple,  may  lafl  as  long  as  an 
earthen  pitcher. 

'  At  another  diftrift,  Hockheim,  fo  renowned  for  the  excellent 
wine,  hence  called  Old  Hock,  the  whole  vineyard  was  laid  wafle  ! 
By  that  afTaffin,  fortification,  the  fpawn  of  quackery  and  fear,  the 
whole  glorv  of  it  was  cut  up  !  into  the  hideous  forms  of  antjles, 
traverfes,  ditches,  and  projeftions.  The  trees  were  felled,  for  ab- 
batis  and  paliifadbes,  for  fafcines  and  for  fuel  I — The  only  wood  to 
be  feen  !     La  Favorite,  the  palace  of  the  prince,  was  burnt,  and  li- 

*  The  author,  in  his  Errata^  forgot  ts  notice  .ho  tr.  nff  ofition  of  thtfe  lines,  R. 
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tcrally  not  one  ftone  left  upon  another  !  all  carted  oif  towards  the 
fame  fort  of  hellifli  facrifice !  to  make  fronts,  to  baftions,  and  pil- 
lars and  rofes  to  arches,  fully  ports  to  covered  wnys !  In  Calfcl,  in 
the  fauxbours:  to  the  fouthward,  and  in  the  little  town  of  Wei- 
fenau,  fcarcely  any  hoiife  had  eftaped  !  All  were  more  or  lefs  de- 
molifhed  !  and  the  higher  points  of  the  town,  the  citadel  to  the 
churches,  fliewed,  as  we  approached,  much  of  the  devartation  by 
the  flames  ! 

*  The  fpeftacle  was  fliocking  ! — 

*  It  excited  all  the  varieties  of  horror,  indignation,  and  fcorn ! 

*  There  were  above  two  hundred  people  on  the  water,  ap- 
proaching Mentz,  trom  all  the  country  around.  We  were  obliged 
to  pafs  among  them,  and  we  heard  them  all.  It  was  aftonifliing  to 
find,  with  what  unanimity  they  fpoke,  with  what  force,  on  what 
they  deemed  the  caufe  of  the  enormities  raging  through  Europe. 
To  our  great  furpriie,  no  one  there  referred  them  primarily  to  the 
French ! 

'  Upon  entering  the  town,  the  crowds,  in  each  ftrcet,  from  di- 
ftrefs  and  from  curiofity,  were  fo  great,  that  it  was  difficult  to  pafs. 
Yet,  there  was  fomething  much  more  extraordinary  in  the  general 
demeanor  of  the  crowd  I  they  moved  flow  !  they  looked  penfive! 
they  were  filent  !  as  if  overpowered  at  the  difmal  calamities  before 
them,  and  fo  fufpended  from  all  cuflomary  aftion  !  — "  SinCe  Dref- 
den  in  the  laft  German  war,"  faid  a  thoughtful  obferver,  who  had 
much  experience  and  more  feeling,  "  Since  Drefdt^n,  I  never  faw 
any  thing  fo  dreadful  !" 

'  With  a  guide  given  us  at  the  inn,  we  went  over  the  whole 
town.  The  firfl  impreffion  from  the  mifcliief  was  its  multiplicity. 
All  parts  of  the  town  had  fuft^"tTed ;  every  ftreet,  and  almofl  every 
houfe,  the  marks  of  the  cannon  fliot,  diftin(5lly  round  in  the  dif- 
ferent dwelling-houfes  which  they  had  jiierced  we  tried  to  count ; 
but  we  foon  defifled  :  thev  were  fo  numeroiis  ! 

'  In  fome  diftrifts  the  whole  neighbourhood  had  been  demo- 
liflied.  The  whole  commercial  eflabliflunent,  and  all  wreck  of 
fubftance  gone  !  And  the  loft  owiiers,  no  where  to  be  found  ! 

'  One  gentleman  to  whom  wc  had  letters  remained — But  re- 
mained only,  as  it  fhould  fiem  to  a  fad  dcftiny  of  a  hard  llruggle 
with  difafter  !  his  houfe  and  all  its  property  had  been  burnt,  by  a 
German  bomb !  And,  after  long  fearcb  we  found  hini  fltd  for  re- 
fuge  to  the  fteady  courtcfies  of  an  humble  friend.  He  received  us, 
very  manfully,  and  forcing  his  eye-iid  to  prefs  down  tlie  tears, 
which  as  he  looked  over  our  letters  had  began  to  gufli — he  apolo- 
gifed, and  told  the  L\d  renfon  v.'hy  he  could  no  longer  fliow  to  (ban- 
gers the  hofpitality  which  had  been  his  cul'toi;^ — which  he  hiid  ever 
wiflied  !  "  ^iii,"  added  he,  "  you  may  finally  depend  upDu  hav- 
ing no  inconvenience  for  the  night,"  (for  we  hud  told  him  the  inns 
6  vvcie 
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were  full)  "  And  the  worft,  if  you  fail  of  every  other  lodging,  yott 
fhall  have  mine  !" 

'  O  no,  fir,  faid  a  fine  boy  with  proper  fit  eagernefs  of  felf-denial 
at  fuch  a  facrifice. — "  we  can  fleep  any  where  !" 

"  Can  you  fo,  young  gentleman,"  replied  the  venerable  mer- 
chant, "  I  vvifli  I  could  !  But  you  muft  let  it  be  as  I  fay.  It  mat- 
ters not  where  a  man  may  pafs  the  night,  who  is  no  longer  apt^ 
God  knows,  to  pafs  it  In  fleep."      p.  261. 

A  fimilar  picture  occurs  in  the  country  about  Liege — 

*  From  Louvaine  to  Liege. — For  thus,  alas  !  the  road  had  it 
through  St.  Tron  and  Tirlemont  from  Louvaine  to  Lieoe  !  Had 
all  the  amateurs  of  war  been  prefent,  there  was  enough  of  the  fub- 
lime,  &:c.  to  have  fatisfied  the  moft  fanguine  of  them  all  ! 

*  It  was  now  many  a  mournful  month  fince  the  dire  mifchiefs 
had  been  nrft  bewailed!  And  yet  through  many  a  long  mile,  there 
was  the  cry  of  havoc  ftill!  Heaving  forth  from  every  objedl 
around. 

*  Through  a  main  track,  almoft  every  houfe  was  pierced  through 
and  through.  In  each  poor  clay  wall,  there  remained  the  hideous 
ftigma  of  every  cannon  Ihot !  Of  many  houfes,  battered  and 
burnt,  there  was  not  left  one  flone  upon  another !  Of  the  few 
flraggling  trees,  that  continued  on  the  way  fide  undeftroyed,  not 
one  efcaped,  unftained,  from  the  abomination  of  fpilled  blood  ! 
The  bones  of  horfes  and  of  men  were  feat  ered  over  every  field  ! 
the  fragments  countlefs,  as  when  one  heweth  wood  upon  the  earth! 
entire  /keletons  were  yet  to  be  feen — not  yet  dry,  nor  denuded 
quite ! 

*  Every  face  was  in  fadnefs — every  heart  feemed  faint  !  The 
father  bereaved  of  his  children — the  widow  and  the  orphan, 
through  afi^ounding  forrow  torpid,  in  filent  fupplication  for  bread  i 

'  Calamity  and  death,  at  any  time,  in  any  form,  cannot  but  be 
full  of  awe  !  Yet  human  violence,  more  fell  than  accident,  feems 
to  make  difafter  doubly  dreadful ! 

*  One  poor  fellow,  a  farmer,  of  the  beft  life  and  converfation, 
fell  in  his  own  houfe  in  the  lafi:  foiemn  duty  of  the  day.  A  cannon 
ball  rufhed  into  the  room — and  killed  him  !  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren alfo  at  their  devotion,  kneeling  all  around.  An  excellent 
young  man,  but  the  day  before  a  bridegroom,  was  another  vi£lim  ! 
He  was  coming  forth  from  his  chamber,  when  a  random  (hot 
ftruck  him.  He  dropped  down  dead  I — and  his  bride,  young  and 
beautiful,  her  fwcUing  heart  literally  buril ! — fne  flirieked  out,  "  O 
Godl"  and  never  fpoke  more  !  A  brave  boy,  not  fourteen  yearn 
old,  was  in  the  field — a  daemon,  in  the  fliape  of  a  huflar,  furioufly 
aflailed  him — and  roared  out,  in  broken  French,  "  Grace  * 
Grace.?" — Queftionablv  thus — 

*  The 
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*  The  poor  boy,  either  did  not  know  what  was  meant,  or  dif- 
dained  if  he  did.  He  replied,  "  Et  pourquoi,  Grace  ?"  when  in- 
flantly  the  ruffian  let  fliU  his  fabre,  and  the  boy,  from  Iris  head, 
down,  was  cleft  in  twain  !  It  was  in  another  fiich  fcene  of  hor- 
rors, conjured  up  and  perpetrated  from  tlie  ftorehoufe  of  all  ill, 
that  our  gallant  countryman,  Colonel  Eld,  had  a  pifture,  which  he 
wore  hanging  about  his  neck,  driven  into  his  heart !  It  was  a  minia- 
ture of  a  lady  he  had  left  in  England — wiio  had  his  plighted  faith! 

*  Horrors  like  thefe,  too  hideous  to  be  born,  were  nioft  rife  and 
raging  about  St.  Tron  and  Tirlemont,  in  the  following  villages, 
Driefche,  Viflecot,  Tirhaegen,  and  Roere  — about  Overwinden, 
and  between  Xeerwinden  and  Landel. 

*  There,  it  feems,  after  the  beft  information,  fcarcely  poffible  to 
doubt,  that  the  army  of  the  French  republic  was  finally  fold  I  For 
M.  Dumourier  made  the  attack  at  Neerwinden,  fuo  ex  motu,  al- 
together— without  the  cuftomary  forms  of  deliberation  and  coun- 
cil. There  was  not  even  any  formal  reconnoitering  of  the  ene- 
mies pofition  !  Though  the  enemy  were  ported  with  manifeft  ad- 
vantage of  the  ground  !  Though  their  force,  52,000  efFeftive,  far 
exceeded  the  force  of  the  French.  Though  they  were  fortified 
with  artillery  more  exceeding  rtill ! 

*  The  engagement,  the  hrft  dav,  lafted  but  three  hours,  viz. 
from  three  to  fix  o'clock,  and  in  that  fliort  lapfe  of  time  above 
three  thoufand  men  were  murdered  ! 

*  \i  traditions  are  all  true,  the  difmay  and  difafters  of  former 
wars,  do  not  fade  away,  on  comparifon  with  thefe  three  days  of 
horror  between  Liege  and  Louvaine!  This  was  the  very  ground, 
chiefly  between  Neerwinden  and  Landen,  where  a  century  before 
(July  1694),  there  was  another  dire  confummation  of  the  infpired 
poet's  worrt  imagined  curfe,  "the  people  being  fold  for  nought"— 
when  the  Marechal  Luxembourg  bought,  with  fuch  prodigal  guilt 
in  blood,  the  barren  honours  of  the  field. 

*  We  were  fiiewn  the  place,  by  a  divine  old  man.  He  was  a 
fubftantial  land-holder — venerable  in  hoary-headed  ftrength  !  but 
more,  from  the  ftrong  wifdom  of  age  ! — with  all  his  ideas  and 
wiflies  jurtly  bent  upon  good  will  and  peace, 

"  There,"  faid  he,  rtill  fighing  heavily  from  his  inmoft  heart, 
"  there  is  the  fatal  fpot — there — there — now,  near  a  hundred 
years  are  pall,  fince  the  earth  was  thus  blarted  by  the  defpots  of 
that  time  !  Then,  thirteen  of  my  kir^lred,  I  have  been  made  to 
know — thirteen  were  doomed  in  one  day  to  die  !  God  help  their 
endangered  fouls !  I  hope  they  had  no  mifdeeds,  as  to  the  death  of 
others  !" 

'  The  excellent  old  man  broke  from  us  in  filence,  and  in  tears  ! 
We  found,  after  enquiry,  he  had  a  frerti  grief  too — but  that,  why 
we  know  not,  he  was  too  proud  or  too  fore  to  tell.  We  looked 
after  him  as  long  as  we  could,  with  rtrong  emotion  I  emotion  yet 

foothing 
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foothing  too!  for  it  was  fym,nathy  additionally  ennobled  by  every 
preference,  rational  and  good,  by  pity  and  by  efteem  !'     p.  106. 

In  this  relation,  as  well  as  in  many  other  pafTages,  one  may 
difcern  traces  of  an  imitation  of  Sterne, — an  author,  who,  how- 
ever touching  in  himfelf,  and  that  only  in  his  beft  felf,  was 
never  agreeable  at  fecond  hand.  As  a  patriot  among  the 
petty  defpots  of  Germany  mufl  be  conudered  as  a  vara  avis 
in  tcrrisy  one  cannot  but  be  pleadngly  interefted  in  the  account 
of  the  prince  of  Neuweid. 

*  Neuweid.— The  pretty  white  ftone  town,  in  themidft  of  pop- 
lars, on  the  oppofite  bank  of  the  Rhine. 

'  This  prince  is,  very  happily  for  his  fellow  citizens,  his  neigh- 
bours and  friends,  one  of  the  few  gentlemen  of  that  order,  who 
feem  to  underiland  themfelves  and  their  condition — that  they,  like 
every  body  elfe,  are  ordained  to  live  under  the  univerfal  and  equal 
laws  of  refponfibility. — That  with  fo  much  privilege  and  enjoy- 
ment, there  fhould  be  fo  much  duty  and  merit, — That  pre-emi- 
nent rank  ought  te  arife  proportionably  wiHi  pre-eminent  ufe  ! 

'  Accordingly  his  life,  embodying  thefe  ideas,  has  been  adorned 
unceafingly  with  a  feries  of  exertions,  m.anifeftly  tending  to  the 
public  good  ! — None  of  the  German  trade  in  v.-ar — no  fhuffling 
into  corrupt  influence — no  pilfering  of  a  private  treafure  ! — All 
was  the  policy  of  virtue,  pure,  difintereiled,  human! — He  began 
with  the  moral  glory  of  felf  government,  to  fhew  that  he  was  fit 
to  govern  others.  He  difcharged  the  debts  of  his  predeccfTors, 
though  their  fuperftitious  facrifices,  wafting  their  lands,  iiad  dimi- 
niftied  his  means  of  doino  it. — He  reformed  and  retrenched  in  everv 
department.  Religious  toleration  was  unbounded.  The  game 
laws  and  all  other  feudal  opprcffions  he  abolifhed.  There  are  no 
longer  any  droits  d'Aubaine,  no  arbitrary  fines,  no  impofitions  upon 
property,  whether  bequeathed  or  fold — no  taxes  upon  ingenuity  and 
laboLir — no  perfonal  conftraint. 

'  The  place  is  free  to  all ;  and  every  tradefman  or  artificer,  who 
has  any  thing  to  do,  may  do  as  he  pleafes.  Each  new  comer  has 
at  once  the  rights  of  citizenfnip — and  nothing  to  pay  for  them,  but, 
after  four  or  five  years,  hke  the  other  citizens,  a  contribution  of  two 
half  crov.-ns. — And  even  that,  he  do  not  pay  if  he  builds — it  he 
builds  with  flone  he  has  fifty  years  exemption — if  in  wood,  he  has 
ten  years.  The  ground,  for  a  houfe,  is  given  by  the  prince  to  every 
fettler,  without  any  quit -rent  whatever  ! 

'  Thefe  and  other  privileges  were  ratified  by  a  public  guarantee, 
in  a  placard  written,  figned  and  pubiifhed  by  the  prince  himfelf  ; 
dated  March  1.2,  1762.  And  frotn  that  time  to  this,  tiiey  liave 
never  been  known  to  fail.  With  the  mof!:  liberal  conflriidion, 
with  the  moft  beneficent  obfervancc,  every  iota  of  each, declaration 
has  been  fulfiiied  to  all ' 

'The 
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*  The  fequcl  of  the  ftory  gratifies- as  much  as  the  beginning. 
Thel'c  virtuous  plans,  in  each  part,  have  been  executed  with  fuc- 
cefs,  equal  to  their  merit.  The  town  and  territory,  already  vaunt 
a  new  afpect,  one  of  the  beft  upon  the  Rliinc  !  The  population  is 
doubled  !  and  ingenious  arts  and  economic  induftry,  and  manufac- 
tures referring  with  the  beft,  becaufe  the  moft  necelTar}-  applications 
to  life,  all  have  encreafed  ten-fold  !  Iron  works,  cotton  weaving, 
paper  makuig,  printing,  watches,  cabinet  making,  flourifli  daily, 
more  and  more  ! — The  iron  made  there,  has  already  made  a  great 
imprellion  on  the  market  of  Holland — The  forges  and  foundtries, 
r.lready  give  plenty,  to  above  a  thoufand  men,  and  cheap  as  life  is 
and  all  that  keeps  it  well  together,  in  Germany,  there  arc  feveral 
men  who  are  carriers  about  the  works,  earning  with  only  a  lingle 
horfe,  above  30  crowns  a  month! — The  fteel  trade,  alfo  looks  to 
be  very  thriving. 

'  The  cotton  mnnufaftnre  is  already  important;  and  not  a 
month  pailts  without  its  beii;g  more  lb.  This  was  the  firft  efta- 
blilhnient  of  cotton  work  in  Germany.  It  is  net  much  above  20 
years  old,  and  yet,  there  are  now  near  3000  men  at  work,  and  their 
circulation  at  a  fair,  has  been  forty  or  fifty  thoufand  florins.  Their 
chief  articles  are  nankeens,  hnnd kerchieft,  and  figured  goods,  either 
fjr  furniture  or  drefs.  Like  the  Swifs,  their  colours  are  very 
Ihevvy  ;  they  dye  well. 

'  Their  paper  trade,  includes  furniture  paper. — And  their  defigns 
and  colours  are  of  the  beft  fchool,  Rcveillons  at  Paris. 

'  In  education  too,  as  well  as  watch-making,  they  feem  refolved 
to  follow  the  Genevefe  and  the  Swifs. — And  there  is  a  plan  of 
ftudy,  in  an  eftablifliment  faid  to  be  very  thriving,  for  the  living, 
languages,  as  well  as  the  dead — for  mathematical  learning  and  me- 
chanics. 

'  Their  printing,  like  the  trade  in  Flanders  and  Holland,  goes  to 
other  books  rather  than  German — 'Chiefly  French  literature  and  the 
moft  popular  Latin  ciafTics. — And  there  are  already  two  Journals, 
one  in  French,  and  one  in  German,  printed  at  Nieuweid. — For  it  is 
not  found  neceilary  to  have  any  impofitions  on  the  prefs  there.  In 
public  condui^,  as  well  as  private  life,  what  is  >vife  and  virtuous, 
c»mot  have  any  thing  to  fear  ! 

'  The  prince  in  the  mean  while,  has  advanced  in  the  advancing 
welfare  of  all  around  him.  And  without  the  fmaileft  fcandal,  liki' 
^^oR*"S  °''  extorting  a  fingle  rix-doUar  from  his  people,  but  merely 
from  his  own  money  funds,  he  has  built  two  new  palaces,  from 
which  the  eye  of  morality,  as  well- land fcape,  may  revel  with  fair 
fatisfa<f\ion,  over  the  ruins  of  the  old. — The  caftle  of  Frsderickliein' 
upon  a  rock,  is  another  fine  object  to  him. 

*  But  his  beft  objp(5ls,  though  he  has  an  horizon  of  thirty  leagues, 
are  thofe  which  have   been   rail'trd    by  himfelf.     Each  fiibfbntive' 
good  work,  for  the  profperity  of  the  common  weal,  to  foothe  the 

h)t, 
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lot,  and  to  fatisfy  the  neceffities  of  our  common  nature. — To  aid  • 
the  advances  of  civiHzation — and  on  his  appointed  ground,  to  leave 
Hfc  better  than  he  found  it. 

•  *  Such  is  the  praife  of  the  prince  of  Neuwied.  The  rare  and 
enviable  praife.  He  began  life  with  the  treaty  of  Vienna,  and  he 
ends  as  gloriouOy  as  he  began  it.  He  was  employed,  in  making 
peace,  once — but  in  making  war,  never. 

*  And  yet,  as  times  go,  he  might  have  pleaded  poverty  in  apo- 

Jocry  for  any  affeftion  he  might  have  had  to  the  obvious  profits  of 

•war — for  there  are  but  feven  and  twenty  villages,  and  three  towns, 

in  the  whole  of  his  little  territory — and  his  revenues  at  the  firft, 

u'ere  not  much  more  than  an  hundred  thoufand  florins.'     p.  227. 

Our  pleafure  in  this  pi£lure  muft  however  vanifh,  when  we 
recoiled;  that,  fince  the  author's  relation,  Neuwied  has  alfo 
fullered  in  the  wide-fpreading  defolation,  with  its  induftrious 
Moravian  eftablifhment,  which  we  wonder  Mr-  Eile  men- 
tions not.  At  the  end  of  the  volume  is  given  a  fpecimen  of 
a  propofed  tranilation  of  Spalanzani's  Tour  to  Vefuvius,  &c. 
If  Mr.  Efte  means  to  appear  again  in  print,  we  advife  him  to 
■write  in  a  flyle  which  may  be  read. 


Hiftor'ical  Anecdotes  of  Heraldry  and  Chivalry^  tending  to  Jhcvj 
the  Origin  of  many  Englijh  and  Foreign  Coats  of  Arms y  Cir- 
cnmjiances  and  Cujloms.     ^to.     l8i.     Boards.     Robinfons, 

THIS  work,  as  appears  from  the  Preface,  is  written  by  a 
ladv, — acircumftance  which  difarms  any  feverity  of  criti-* 
cifm.  The  chief  defedl  is  the  want  of  arrangement,  and  of 
accurate  fcience  ;  but  the  compilation  may  inftrudl  and  amufe 
the  general  reader. 

'  Heraldr)-,  by  many,  has  been  regarded  as  a  dry  and  uncntef- 
taining  ftudy  :  in  this  light,  however,  it  can  never  be  viexVed,  un-* 
lefs  by  thofe  who  are  fuperficially  acquainted  with  it ;  for,  on  the 
leaft  enquiry  into  its  origin  and  intent,  it  will  be  foimd  not  o:-.ly  .1 
noble  and  pleafmg  amufement,  but  inferior  to  few  which  have  been 
hitherto  confidered  as  delightful  and  inftrudive.  The  inftances  it 
produces  of  heroic  atchievements  and  good  anions,  are  of  them- 
felves  fufficient  to  make  it  the  obje»5:  of  our  attention,  as  well  as  ta 
render  us  emulous  of  its  examples.  Every  where  may  be  feen  the 
moft  intereiting  pidures  of  thofe  worthy  feats  which  diftinguiflied 
our  anceftors;  one  ftiield  will  rehearfe  to  us  in  a  more  forcible 
and  authentic  manner,  the  times  of  old,  than  a  whole  volume  of 
ancient  legend.  During  the  reign  of  fuperftition  and  ignorance  in 
the  Qothic  ages,  truth  was  enveloped  in  a  cloud  of  fabulous  inci- 
dents J 
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iJents ;  authors  only  related  fuch  circumftances  as  were  moft  agree- 
able to  the  views  of  their  party,  or  flattered  the  pride  and  policy  of 
their  patrons.  It  is  chiefly  from  the  legends  of  the  ecclefiaftics 
that  our  hiftories  are  drawn  ;  and  we  cannot  furely  expert  much 
plain  truth  from  the  pens  of  a  fet  of  men,  whofe  thoughts  were 
continually  occupied  in  the  production  of  falfe  miracles.  Dwelling 
amidft  the  obfcurity  of  a  convent,  and  in  the  bofom  of  retirement, 
their  minds  became  abforbed  in  gloom  ;  a  ftate  in  which  perfons  be- 
come fufceptible  of  fanatical  impreflions,  and  will  give  credit  to 
any  tale  that  can  excite  aftoaifliment.  Hence  they  had  leifure  to 
fill  their  writings  with  thofe  ficfions,  which  fuperrtition  and  foli- 
tude  helped  to  create ;  and  from  this  fource  flowed  thofe  bulky 
colle<5tions  of  improbability  with  which  the  world  has  abounded  : 
■whilll  a  fliield  in  the  mod  concife  manner  teftifies  to  us  the  appro- 
bation of  the  fovereign  or  lord  under  whom  its  bearer  fought,  and 
is  painted  in  the  trueft  colours,  with  the  hiftory  of  the  deed  it  was 
intended  to  record. 

"  In  brighteft  glory  fee  the  fields  appear, 
To  freedom  facred,  and  to  glory  dear." 

*  Many  were  above  bearing  the  atchievements  of  their  families, 
and  were,  therefore,  on  the  fcene  of  aftion,  granted  by  thofe  in 
whom  the  power  was  vefted,  the  privilege  of  aflTuming  to  them- 
felves  fome  charge  in  memorial  of  thofe  feats  which  they  had  feen 
them  atchieve  ;  and  thus  is  handed  down  to  pofterity  a  noble  re- 
cord of  the  part.'    p.  i. 

No  branch  of  fcience  teems  with  fuch  vifionary  legends  as 
heraldry, — the  chofen  land  of  vanity  and  chimeras.  Our  au- 
thorefs  gravely  repeats  the  following  tales — 

*  Some  very  old  heralds  have  imagined,  that  the  ftandards  of 
the  Ifraclites  were  heraldic,  and  that  our  ideas  of  heraldry  came 
from  an  origin  as  antient ;  but  thefe  ftandards  could  never  properly 
be  deemed  heraldic,  becaufe  they  were  all  taken  from  the  prophetic 
benedi(ftions  of  Jacob,  who  gave  them  no  rules,  colours,  or  any 
thing  elfe  pertaining  to  this  art;  to  commemorate  liis  words  it  was 
that  they  carried  them,  and  put  them  chiefly  in  fuch  colours  as 
Nature  and  Fancy  dictated;  neverthelefs,  thefe  fymbols  were  he 
reditary,  and  carried  down  from  one  generation  to  another,  with- 
out any  alteration.  Yet,  if  we  could  believe  fome  of  the  old  he- 
ralds, we  ftiould  be  led  to  imagine  the  Ifraelites  had  fome  idea  of 
what  we  may  really  call  heraldry ;  fome  of  them  blalbn  Jofhua^s 
(hield,  party  per  bend,  or,  and  gules ;  to  David  they  give  the  arms 
of  Ireland,  azure  a  harp,  or,  and  gules  ;  and  to  Judas  iMaccabaeus, 
or,  two  ravens  in  pale  proper.  Others  fay,  a  grandfon  of  Noah 
firft  invented  armorial  enfigns,  and  heraldical  devices ;  and-  that  he 
atfumed  for  his  own,  Jupiter,  a  fceptre  royal,  in  pale,  enfi^ncd  at 
the  top  with  an  eye  fol.     Yet  this  was  not  the  device  of  a  knight 

•  or 
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or  commander,  but  an  hieroglyphic  of  the  Egyptians,  by  which 
(letters  being  unknown)  they  exprefled  their  ideas  of  the  fove- 
reignty  of  the  Almighty,  and  the  ail-feeing  power  of  the  Moft 
High.  It  would  not  be  to  be  wondered  at,  if  thefe  old  heralds 
had  given  all  the  hieroglyphics  of  the  Egyptians  as  the  devices  of 
heraldry ; — one,  indeed,  did  attempt  to  prove  they  were  fo ;  but 
we  know  thefe  fymbolical  figures,  conveyed  very  different  ideasy 
than  that  of  their  pointing  ouc  any  particular  leader  or  chief.  The 
thice  great  law-giver  of  the  Eg_vptians  would  have  fmiled,  could  he 
have  forefeen  what  conftruftion  was  to  have  been  put  upon  his  ideas 
by  the  heralds  of  thefe  ages. 

'  The  arms  of  the  dutchv  of  Mecklenburg  are  of  very  antient 
extraction  ;  and  ftiil  remain  as  when  firft  afTumed,  with  fomc 
trifling  alterations. 

*  Antyrius,  who  was  educated  under  the  care  of  an  Amazon, 
near  the  lakes  Mocoleds,  in  Scythia,  having  praftifed  the  art  of 
war  imder  Alexander  the  Great,  put  himfelf  at  the  head  of  the  He- 
ruli,  and  alTumed  the  title  of  king.  Quitting  the  pofleflions  in  Scy- 
thia,  which  had  defcended  to  him  from  his  anceftors,  and  having 
under  his  command  a  body  of  rvarlike  people,  he  embarked  with 
them  en  board  his  fleet,  the  principal  veflel  of  which  having  de- 
pifted  on  her  ftern  the  head  of  an  ox.  -s  they  arrived  at  Meck- 
lenburg, from  whence  they  drove  the  Angli,  and  another  fet  of 
people,  it  has  ever  fince  retained  the  ox  as  the  arms  of  that  dutchy : 
but  the  horns,  which  were  borne  white,  until  the  time  of  the  em- 
peror Charles  IV.  were  by  him  ordered  to  be  done  gold;  and  at 
the  fame,  time,  a  coronet  of  gold  to  be  added  to  it,  in  token  of  their 
defcent  from  \o  illufrrious  and  antient  a  race  of  kings.  From  this 
Antyrius  defcended  the  houfe  of  Mecklenburg.'     p.  i6. 

Thefe  abfurdities  are  exceeded  by  the  Milefian  arms  of  Ire- 
land, page  58, 

In  p.  70,  the  cry  of  the  cr'ufaders,  "  Dleu  le  vcuty*  Is  awk- 
wardly tranflated, — "  It  is  with  the  will  of  God." — Why  not 

«'  God  wills  it  r 

The  military  edlcl  of  Richard  I.  (p.  82)  is  in  Rymer's 
Foedera,  and  is  illuiirated  by  Mr.  Grofe  in  his  Hiftory  of  the 
Englifh  army, — a  work,  which,  though  eminently  defective  in 
arrangement,  might  have  prefented,  many  anecdotes  more  in- 
terefting  to  an  Englifli  reader  than  thofe  here  given  from  fo- 
reign authors. 

Otho,  firfl  v'lfcouni  of  Milan,  (p.  104)  is  Otho  Fi/cont'h^rch- 
bilhop  of  Milan. — In  p.  121,  the  note  is  full  of  errors.  Be- 
zants were  coined  at  Byzantium,  or  Conftantinople,  by  the 
eajlern  emperors  :  the  gold  bezant,  which  alone  is  known  in 
heraldry,  was  worth  about  15  flilllings. 

In  giving  an  account  of  the  Knights  Templars,  our  au- 
thorefs  prefents  the  following,  reflexions — 

*  I  know 
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*  I  know  not  whether  the  following  accounts  of  them,  as  ex- 
traded  froin  the  authors  of  the  times,  will  prove  either  interefting 
or  acceptable  to  my  readers;  but  I  hope  they  will  not  feel  dil- 
pleafcd  at  the  tribute  of  defence  I  render  to  an  order,  whofe  grand 
defign  was  to  protect  our  faith  (of  the  paft  time)  from  tlie  infuits 
of  barbarians,  and  uiield  our  anceftors  fcom  the  rage  of  infidelity. 
Various  focietics  have  been  formed  amongft  mankind,  by  various 
people,  and  from  various  dcfigns.  A  fimilarjty  of  fentiment,  an  af- 
fociation  cf  ideas,  a  peculiar  turn  of  tliought,  has  frequently  con- 
duced to  an  afluciation  of  thofe  beings  who  difcovered  it  in  each 
other.  Many  from  friendfliip  and  the  love  of  fociality,  have  united 
In  a  fraternit)- :  rigaiii,  from  penitential  reafons  and  religious  mo- 
tives, have  men  in  departed,  and  even  the  prefent,  age,  formed 
iingularlbcieties  ;  whilft  others,  from  a  far  nobler  and  more  extend- 
ed motive,  became  as  one.  Superior  to  felfifli  or  partial  induce- 
ments, animated  ^y  courage,  and  warmed  by  liberality,  have  they 
united  in  one  band  to  ferve  their  country  and  defend  their  people. 
Surely  no  aflbciation,  formed  on  thefe  principles,  could  be  juflly 
denominated  obnoxious  to  mankind,  or  come  under  the  title  of 
fcandaious  or  bafe.  Indeed,  frequent  inftances  occur  in  the  hiftory 
of  flates,  where  the  laft  fpecies  of  fraternity  has  proved  a  check  to 
external  depredators,  arid  internal  tyrants.  In  defpotic  govern- 
ments, had  not  thefe  defences  of  the  people,  by  their  refolute  man- 
ners, proved  a  reflraint  upon  the  adminiftrative  fovereigns,  free- 
dom would  have  been  even  more  trampled  on  than  it  has  been,  and 
law  and  juftice  buried  in  the  ruin.  Into  every  fociety  fome  indi- 
viduals deferving  of  cenfure  have  intruded.  Mifapprehenfion  of 
their  inftilutes,  and  ignorance  of  their  primary  motives,  have  drawn 
bufy  trrflers  to  aflbciate  therein  ;  who,  meeting  nothing  congenial 
to  their  folly,  or  nutritive  to  their  malice,  have  abandoned  their 
brethren ;  and  for  intcreft,  betrayed,  in  part,  fecrets  they  never  un- 
derftood,  and  made  acculations  the  entire  refult  of  falfehood  and 
malignity.  Even  into  fome  aHt^mblies  fpics  have  intruded,  who 
confcious  of  feeing  nothing  worth  repeating  to  their  employers, 
have  been  obliged  to  invent  circumftances  to  feed  their  ears,  or 
fwear  to  inventions  falfe  and  iniquitous  as  the  favages  that  formed 
them.  Now  mifreprefenting,  now  diftorting  fpeeches,  now  muti- 
lating fentences,  and  forcing  in  words,  unthought  of,  unmeant, 
and  totally  foreign  to  the  ideas  of  the  unfufpcding  brothers.  Hence 
have  trials  fuccecded,  innocence  been  condemned,  lives  been  fa- 
crificed,  and  families  ruined,  to  glut  the  malice,  or  fatisfy  the  re- 
venge of  the  diabolical  inftigators.  The  enfuing  inftance  juftifies 
my  pen,  for  by  fuch  contrivances  and  by  fuch  miftakes,  fell  the 
Templars.  A  defpotic  monarch,  a  corrupted  court,  worked  their 
overthrow ;  and  the  faults  of  the  government  were  imputed  to  the 
order.  With  what  bitter  regret,  if  fenfible  of  human  pafiions, 
muft  the  fpirit  of  Philip  look  back  on  his  afts  of  mortality,  and  re- 

Ceit.  Rev.  ~Vot.  XVI.  i¥«rf/;,  1796.  X  view 
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view  a  long   catalogue  of  craft,    avarice,  falfehood,  and   cnielty^i 
How  mournful  is  the  refleftion,  when  we  confider  how  many  mo- 
narchs  have  perverted  the  ends,  snd  o^^erthrown  the  defigns  for 
which  they  were  fent  us.     Defigned  to  be  the  guafdians  of  the  laws, 
proteftors  of  their  country,  and  fathers  of  ihtvt  people— intended 
to  diffufe  happinefs,  and  increafe  the  welfare  of  their  fubjeft  family, 
—they  have  afted  in  oppofition  to  duty,  morality,  and  humanity 
itfelf.      If  into  focieties  "  fome  falfe  brethreti  have  crept  iina'ivares^* 
fome  perfons  intruded  worthy  of  cenfure,  and  have  fpread  an  evil 
report,  fhould  the  whole  fociety  be  obnoxious  to  fcandal  ?     The 
fault  of  an  individual  can  refleft  no  difhonour  on  the  community  in 
general.     Be  it  hoped  no  breafi;  fhall  be  found  fo  ungenerous  as  to 
harbour  an  11  opinion  of  any,  or  a  whole  fraternity,  whofe  funda- 
mental rules  were  not  in  oppofition  to  morality,  reafon,  or  religion, 
becaufe  fome  of  the  members  have  rendered  themfelves  ridiculous 
or  deteftabie,  by  their  own  folly  or  mifapprehenfion.     To  the  un- 
fortunate Te-mplars  I  have  been  and  am  now  alluding. — The  Mal- 
tefe  have  been  a  happier  order,  they  need  no  advocate  to  plead 
iheir  caufe.     It  was  the  Templars  who  were  perfecuted,  and  would 
to  heaven   I  were  infpired  with  the  fkill,    the  eloquence    of  aa 
Erjkitie,  to  remove  fome  of  that  weight  of  obloquy  which  finks  them 
now  into  contempt  and  dcteftation  ■,  would  I  could  draw  from  the 
bofom  of  my  readers,  one  figh  of  commiferation,   one,  "  alas,  my 
brother!"     It  is  true,  they  no  longer  exift,  and  that  our  prefent 
opinions  of  their  former  merit,  can  never  influence  their  future 
ftate; — ftiil  other  departed  beings  have  found  defenders  ;-^— a  Mary 
Stuart, — a  Richard, — and  a  Becket ;  and  fliall  we  give  to  them  what 
"vve  deny  to  thefe  ?    The  generous  Tempfars  confined  not  their  be- 
nevolence within  the  narrow  limits  of  family  or  national  connexion. 
Chriftianity  and  misfortune  were  the  only  cements  which  attached 
them  to  any; — they  regarded  themfelves  as  the  friends  and  brethren 
of  every  Chriftian; — but   thefe    unfortunate   men,  whofe   fociety 
was  formed   on  a  plan  of  univerfal  benevolence,    who  were  the 
friends  of  the  people,  were  loft  for  the  want  of  benevolence  in 
others.     For  a  brother  Clviftian  would  they  fpill  their  blood — By 
their  brother  Chriftians  was  it  fpilt !  and  the  very  men  they  would 
have  died  to  fuccour,  doomed  them  to  deftru£lion.     Their  fun 
arofe  in  gloiy; — when  it  arrived  at  its  meridian,  it  fpread  its  rays  to 
the  illumination  of  all  Europe  ;  yet  how  foon  it  funk ; — how  foon 
was  it  obfcured  in  the  blacknefs  of  darhiefs  !  but  its  fetting  was  liot 
feen, — in  the  higheft  of  its  fplendour  a  cloud  overcaft  it,  and  fink- 
ing behind  that  cloud,  it  was  loft  in  a  moment  for  ever  and  for 
ever.'    p.  129. 

We  fl:iall  clofe  with  one  other  extraiH: — 

_  *  The  moft  fingular  comljat,  by  which  arms  were  ever  gained, 
was  one  which  happened  in  the  family  of  Hotot,     The  family  of 
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Dudley,  a  bart.  of  Clapton  in  Northamptonfliire,  bears  for  arms, 
azure  a  chevron  or,  between  three  lions  heads  erazed  argent ;  and 
for  creft,  on  a  ducal  crown  or,  a  woman's  head  with  a  helmet 
thereon,  her  hair  diflievelled,  and  her  throat-latch  loofe,  all  proper. 
The  occafion  of  this  family's  bearing  this  is  mentioned  in  a  manu- 
fcript,  written  in  the  year  1390,  by  a  monk,  who  was  parfon  of 
Clapton,  to  be  this:  that  the  father  of  Agnes  Hotot,  (who  was  af- 
terwards married  to  Dudlcv)  having  a  difpute  with  one  Ringftlale, 
about  the  title  to  a  piece  of  land,  they  agreed  to  meet  on  the  dif- 
puted  ground,  and  decide  it  by  combat.  Hotot,  on  the  day  ap- 
pointed was  laid  up  with  the  gout,  but  his  daughter  Agnes,  rather 
than  he  fliould  lofe  the  land,  or  fuffer  in  his  honor,  armed  herfelf 
cap-a-pee,  and  mounted  her  father's  fteed,  went  and  met  Ringfdale, 
whom  after  a  ftubborn  fight  fhe  difmounted ;  and  when  he  was  on 
the  ground,  fhe  loofened  her  throat-latch,  lifted  up  her  helmet,  and 
let  down  her  hair  about  her  fljoulders,  and  difcovered  herfelf  to  be 
a  woman.  In  memory  of  which  heroic  aftion  her  defcendants  have 
always  ufed  the  above  cre0,  and  for  a  motto,  Galea  /pes  falutis. 
The  manor  of  Clapton  came  in  by  Agnes.  The  family  is  origi- 
nally defcended  from  the  Paganells,  who  foon  after  the  conquefl, 
were  created  barons  of  Dudley.  The  firft  who  fettled  at  Clapton, 
was  ftiled  Tliomas  de  Dudley,  fecond  Ton  of  Sir  John  de  Sutton, 
who,  in  right  of  his  wife,  was  made  Baron  of  Dudley,  about  the 
year  134.0:  this  Thomas  Dudley  was  one  of  the  lords  of  Clapton 
manor,  and  his  grandfon  married  Agnes  Hotot  in  1395.  She  af- 
terwards proved  the  heirefs  to  the  ancient  family  of  the  Hotots,  and 
he  thereby  became  the  fole  lord  of  the  manor  of  Clapton.'    p,  229. 

There  are  numerous  fmall  miftakes,  which  we  (hall  pafs 
over ;  and  only  add,  that  the  work  is  neatly  printed,  and  is 
illuftrated  with  a  few  plates  of  arms. 


The  Ejjence  of  Algernon  Sidney's  fVork  on  Government.  'T9 
which  is  annexed^  his  Efjliy  on  Love.  By  a  Student  of  the 
Inner  Temple,     ^vo.     45.     Boards.     Johnfon.      1795. 

A  MONG  the  illuftrious  men  whofe  names  are  infcribed  on 
■^^  the  tablet  of  hiltory,  none  have  a  fairer  claim  to  our 
gratitude  and  applaufe  than  thofe,  who,  with  j)atriotic  vigi- 
lance, have  der>.j£i:ed  the  encroachments  of  political  defpo- 
tifm,  or  who  have  oppofed  its  more  daring  mealures  with 
unfhaken  intrepidity. 

The  annals  of  this  country  can  boaft  the  lienor  of  record- 
ing many  fuch  examples ;  and  in  the  firll  rank  of  thofe  who 
have  aflerted  the  principles  of  freedom,  we  may  place  the  ce- 
lebrated Algernon  Sidney.     His  talents  will  be  acknowledged 
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by  the  fcholar  and  the  man  of  genkis,— and  his  patriotifra 
niuil  ever  be  revered  by  thd  memory  of  Engliflimen, — while 
'  his  fate  remains  a  melancholy  inflance  of  the  arbitrary  and 
cruel  adminiflration  of  a  defective  fyftem  of  criminal  jurif- 
prudence. 

Sidney's  Work  on  Government,  like  that  of  the  great 
Locke,  was  chiefly  written  for  the  purpofe  of  refuting  the 
pernicious  dogmas  of  Sir  Robert  Filmer,  one  of  the  moft  bi- 
goted and  unqualified  writers  in  fupport  of  abfolute  mo- 
narchy. This  author  and  his  produ6tions  would  long  fince 
have  been  forgotten  but  for  the  eminent  abilities  by  which 
the  arguments  of  the  latter  were  attacked  and  defeated.  The 
tafk  was  indeed  not  difficult;  but  its  performance  was  ren- 
dered highly  beneficial  to  mankind,  by  introducing  a  clear 
dedudlion  and  folid  eflablifhment  of  the  true  principles  of 
civil  liberty. 

The  object  of  the  publication  before  us  is  to  introduce  the 
works  of  Sidney  to  more  general  notice. — We  approve  the  de- 
Cgn,  as  the  difcourfes  here  abridged  exhibit  a  folidity  of  rea- 
foning,  and  fimplicity  of  flyle,  much  fuperior  to  the  flimfy 
pamphlets  that  iffiie  forth  from  the  prefs  to  gratify  the  pre- 
sent avidity  of  the  political  world. 

Though  we  are  not  noticing  an  original  work,  we  cannot 
refrain  from  quoting  a  paflage,  which,  as  the  editor  remarks 
in  a  note,  would  make  an  unlearned  reader  imagine  Sidney 
to  be  a  very  modern  writer. 

'  Whatever  virtue  may  be  in  the  firfl:  maglflrates,  many  years 
will  not  pafs  before  they  come  to  be  corrupted  ;  and  their  fuccef- 
fors,  defle£ting  from  their  integrity,  will  feize  upon  the  ill-guarded 
prey.  They  will  then  not  only  govern  by  will,  but  by  that  irre- 
gular will,  which  turns  the  law,  that  was  made  for  the  public  good;| 
to  the  private  advantage  of  one  or  a  few  men.  It  is  not  my  inten- 
tion to  enumerate  the  feveral  ways  that  have  been  taken  to  efFeft 
this  ;  or  to  fliew  what  governments  have  deflected  from  the  right, 
and  how  far.  But  I  think  I  may  juftly  fay,  that  an  arbitrary  power 
was  never  well  placed  in  any  men,  and  their  fucceflbrs,  who  were 
not  obliged  to  obey  the  laws  they  fhould  make.  This  was  well 
underftood  by  our  Saxon  anceftors :  they  made  laws  in  their  af- 
{emblies  and  councils  of  the  nation ;  but  all  thofe  who  propofed  or 
iflented  to  thofe  laws,  as  foon  as  the  aflembly  was  diflblved,  were 
comprehended  under  the  power  of  them,  as  well  as  other  men. 
They  could  do  nothing  to  the  prejudice  of  the  nation,  that  woxdd 
not  be  as  hurtful  to  thofe  who  were  prefent,  and  their  pofterity,  ai 
to  thofe  who  by  many  accidents  might  be  abfent.  The  Norman* 
entered  into,  and  continued  in  the  fame  path.  Our  parliaments  at 
this,  day  are  ia  the  fame  coudilion»     They  may  make  prejudicial 
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wars,  ignominious  treaties,  and  unjuft  laws  :  yet  when  the  feflion 
is  ended,  they  miift  bear  the  burden  as  much  as  others ;  and,  when 
they  die,  the  teeth  of  their  children  will  be  fet  on  t-dge  with  the  four 
grapes  they  have  eaten.  But  it  is  hard  to  dekide  or  corrupt  io 
many  :  men  do  not  in  matters  of  the  higheft  importance  yield  to 
(light  temptations.  Xo  man  ferves  the  devil  for  nothing  :  fmall 
wages  will  not  content  thofe  who  expofe  themfelves  to  perpetual  in- 
famy, and  the  hatred  of  a  nation  for  betraying  their  country.  Our 
kings  had  not  wherewithal  to  corrupt  many  till  thefe  laft  twenty 
years,  and  the  treachery  of  a  few  was  not  enough  to  pafs  a  law. 
The  union  of  many  was  not  eafily  wrought,  and  thefe  was  nothing 
to  tempt  them  to  endeavour  it ;  for  they  could  make  little  advantage 
during  the  feflion,  and  were  to  be  loft  in  the  mafs  of  the  people, 
and  prejudiced  by  their  own  laws,  as  foon  as  it  was  ended.  They 
could  not  in  a  fliort  time  reconcile  their  various  interefts  or  paflions, 
fo  as  to  combine  together  agair.ft  the  public  ;  and  the  former  kings 
never  went  about  it.  We  are  beholden  to  Hyde,  Clifford,  and 
Danbv,  for  all  that  has  been  done  of  that  kind.  Thev  found  a 
parliament  full  of  lewd  young  men  chofen  by  a.  furious  people  in 
fpite  to  the  puritans,  whofe  feverity  had  difgufted  them.  The 
weaktft  of  all  minifters  had  wit  enough  to  undcrftand,  that  fuch  as 
thefe  might  be  eafily  deluded,  corrupted,  or  bribed.  Some  were 
fond  of  their  feats  in  parliament,  and  delighted  to  domineer  over 
their  neighbours  by  continuing  in  them  ;  others  preferred  the  ca- 
joleries of  the  court  before  the  honour  of  performing  their  duty  to 
their  country  that  employed  them.  Some  fought  to  relieve  their 
ruined  fortunes,  and  were  moft  forward  to  give  the  king  a  vaft  re- 
venue, that  from  thence  they  might  receive  penfions  :  ethers  were 
glad  of  a  temporary  proteftion  againft  their  creditors.  Many  knew 
not  what  they  did  v/hen  they  annulled  the  triennial  aft ;  voted  the 
militia  lo  be  in  the  king ;  gave  him  the  excife,  cuftoms,  and  chim- 
ney-money ;  made  the  a6l  for  corporations,  by  which  the  greateft 
part  of  the  nation  was  brought  under  the  power  of  the  worft  men 
in  it ;  drunk  or  fober  pafled  the  five-mile  acl,  and  that  for  uni- 
formity in  the  church.  This  emboldened  the  court  to  think  of 
making  parliaments  to  be  the  inftruments  of  our  flavery,  which 
had  in  all  ages  paft  been  the  firmeft  pillars  of  our  liberty.  There 
might  have  been  perhaps  a  poffibility  of  preventing  this  pernicious 
milchief  in  the  conftitution  of  our  government.  But  our  brave  an- 
ceftors  could  never  think  their  pofterity  would  degenerate  into  fuch 
bafenefs  as  to  fell  themfelves  and  their  country.'    p.  2  ^4. 

This  extract  is  fufliciently  intelligible  to  prevent  the  necef- 
fity  of  any  comment. 

The  EUay  on  Love,  which  is  added  to  this  abridgement  of 
Sidney's  Dilcourfes  on  Government,  is  a  rhapfody  that,  though 
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it  evinces  the  youthful  genius  of  the  author,  mi^ht  have  been 
pmitted  without  much  injury  to  his  fame. 


Pbilofoph'ical  Tranfa^lons  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Lmdon,     For 
the  Tear  i']g 4.     Part  II.     4^0.     Ss.     Ehufley.     1794. 

THIS  volume  contains  a  confiderable  number  of  articles, 
from  feveral  of  which  fome  ufeful  information  may  be 
obtained ;  and  one  in  particular  deferves  the  attention  of  the 
man  of  finance  and  the  merchant  as  well  as  the  philofopher. 

Art.  XII.  On  the  Converfion  of  Animal  Mufcle  into  a 
Subftance  much  refembling  Spermaceti.  By.  G.  S.  Gibbes, 
B.  A.  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford. 

A  very  juft  obfervation  is  made  by  the  writer  of  this  arti- 
cle, that,  after  any  fa£t  has  been  well  afcertained,  we  are  fur- 
prifed  that  many  paflages  in  the  writings  of  eminent  men  had 
not  led  us  fooner  to  the  difcovery.  Of  the  converfion  of  animal 
mufcle  into  a  foapy  fubftance,  traces  have  been  found  in  the 
writings  of  fir  Thomas  Browne  and  lord  Bacon  :  and,  proba- 
bly, a  more  accurate  examination  of  flill  older  writings  will 
{hew  that  our  forefathers  were  not  totally  unacquainted  with 
this  phaenomenon  :  for 

. mortalia  fa£ia  perlbunt ; 

and 

JHulta  renafcentur,  qiits  jam  ceclderc'i  cadentquey 
^^  nunc  funt  in  honor e. 

Perhaps  the  prefent  writer  will  do  well  to  proceed  in  the 
examination  of  the  hiftory  of  this  phienomenon,  as  well  as  in 
farther  experiments  to  make  it  ufeful  to  mankind.  By  ob-^ 
ferving  the  progrefs  made  in  the  change  of  a  dead  cow  in  a 
ilream  of  running  water,  where  the  part  expofed  to  the  run- 
ning water  was  changed  into  a  fatty  fubftance,  and  the  other 
part,  where  the  water  did  not  pafs  off",  was  not  fo  m.uch 
changed,  and  had  a  difagreeable  fmell ;  and  afterwards  by  pro- 
ducing the  change  by  means  of  the  acids,  he  has  afcertained 
the  fa£l,  that  the  putrefactive  fermentation  is  not  only  not 
neceflary,  but  that  it  takes  away  a  great  deal  of  flefh,  which 
would  otherwife  have  been  converted  into  the  new  fubftance. 
The  experiment  with  the  acids  is  thus  defcribed — 

<  I  took  three  lean  pieces  of  mutton  and  poured  on  them  the 
three  mineral  acids,  and  I  perceived  that  at  the  end  of  three  days 
?ach  was  much  altered  ;  that  in  the  nitrous  acid  was  much  foftened, 
and  On  feparatiag  the  acid  from  it,  I  found  it  to  be  exadly  the 
.faipe  with  th^t  which  X  had  before  got  from  the  water  j  that  in  the 
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muriatic  acid  was  not  in  that  time  lb  much  altered;  the  vitriolic 
acid  had  turned  the  other  black.'     p.  173. 

Art.  XIII.  Abftrad  of  a  Rcgifter  of  the  Barometer,  Ther- 
mometer, and  Rain,  at  Lyndon,  in  Rutland,  1793-  By 
Thomas  Barker,  Efq. 

Alean  height  of  the  barometer  29,62  ;  of  the  thermometer 
in  the  houfe  65,  abroad  64!;  of  the  rain  22,913. 

Art.  XIV.  Obfervations  on  fome  Egyptian  Mummies 
opened  in  London.  By  John  Frederick  Blumenbach^ 
M.D.  F.R.  S. 

A  very  thriving  trade  was  carried  on  upon  the  revival  of 
iilerature,  with  coins  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin,  forged  in 
different  parts  of  the  continent  of  Afia  and  Europe ;  and 
many  a  manufcript,  in  high  elUmation,  came  from  the  pen  of 
a  then  living  writer  in  Conftantinople  or  the  Grecian  iflcs. 
Egyptian  mummies  were  not  fuppofed  capable  of  modern 
imitation  ;  but  what  will  not  the  love  of  gain  produce  ?  and 
what  will  not  ignorant  curiofity  admit  ?  The  inquifitive 
writer  of  this  paper  has  opened  feveral  mummies,  and  de- 
ftroyed  the  ideal  value  of  many  a  cabinet.  Among  the  va»-. 
rious  fraudulent  artifices  pra£l;ifed  "in  the  conftru6lion  of  the 
maQc  for  one  mummy,  he  mentions  the  following — 

*  The  wooden  part  was  evidently  a  piece  of  the  front  of  tlie 
farcophagus  of  the  mummy  of  a  young  perfon ;  and  in  order  to 
convert  its  alto  relievo  into  the  baflb-rellcvo  of  the  ufual  cotton 
mafk  of  a  mummy,  plafter  had  been  applied  on  each  fide  of  the 
nofe ;  after  which  paper  had  been  ingenioufly  parted  over  the  whole 
face,  and  la  illy,  this  paper  had  been  l^ained  with  the  colours  gene- 
rally obfervcd  on  mummies.'     p.  186. 


*  Some  other  fufpicious  circumflances  in  the  mummies  I  ex- 
amined  in  London  were  more  evident.  For  inftance,  the  coffins  of 
fycamorc  wood  faftened  together  with  iron  nails,  in  which  the 
fniall  mummies  of  Dr.  Garthrtiore,  Dr.  Lettfom,  and  Sir.  W.  Ha- 
milton, were  cont.iined,  had  moft  probably  been  recently  con- 
ftruftcd  of  pieces  of  decayed  farcophagi  of  ancient  mummies.  The 
little  Sloanian  mummy  even  lay  in  a  box  in  the  form  of  a  farcopha- 
gus, which  was  made  of  a  dark -brown  hard  wood,  totally  different 
from  the  fycamore,  and  manifeltly  of  modern  conftruftion.'  p.  1S6. 

Such  being  the  fraudulent  practices  of  the  mummy  mer- 
chants, little  reliance  can  be  placed  on  the  opinions  hitherto 
advanced  on  thefe  fuppofeil  remains  of  Egyptian  antiquity  ; 
and  before  we  attempt  to  conje£f  ure  the  age  of  a  mummy,  we 
fliall  do  v.-ell  to  examine  the  (late  of  our  knowledge  on  this 
head,  and  whether  we  polfefs  the  deliderata  very  properly 
I'Uted  by  tljii  writer — 
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*  A  more  accurate  determination  of  the  various,  fo  ftrikingly 
different,  and  yet  as  ftrikingly  charaderiftic  national  configurations 
in  the  monuments  of  che  Egyptian  arts,  together  with  a  determina- 
tion of  the  periods  in  which  ihoie  monuments  were  produced,  and 
the  caufes  of  their  remarkable  differences. 

'  A  very  careful  technical  examination  of  the  charaderiftic 
forms  of  the  feveral  /kulls  of  mummies  we  have  hitherto  me':  with, 
together  with  an  accurate  comparifon  of  thofe  fkuUs  with  the  mo- 
numents above  mentioned. 

*  This,  at  leafl,  I  confider  as  the  fureft  method  of  folving  the 
problem ;  being  perfuaded  that,  efpecially  after  \vhat  has  jufl 
now  been  faid  of  the  fraudulent  reftorations,  it  can  hardly  be  ex- 
pefted  that  we  lliould  be  able  to  draw  any  jufl  inferences  from  the 
mere  ftyle,  and  the  contents  of  the  painted  integuments  of  the 
mummies  we  may  have  opportunities  to  examine. 

*  Still  lefs  can  we  infer  aught  from  the  fculpture  or  pauitings  on 
the  farcophagi,  as  to  the  contents  of  the  mummies  fent  us  into 
Europe;  Maillet  having  about  fixty  or  feventy  years  ago  deteded 
the  fraud  of  the  Arabs,  who  he  fays  are  in  the  pra^ice  of  breaking 
in  pieces  the  mummies  contained  in  the  catacombs  in  the  more  or- 
namented farcophagi,  for  the  fake  of  the  idols  they  expert  to  find 
in  them,  of  replacing  them  with  tolerably  preferved  common 
painted  mummies  (fuch  as  I  have  called  foft),  and  thus  offering 
them  for  fale.'     p.  189. 

The  mummies  opened  were  wrapt  up  in  cotton  bandages, 
impregnated  with  a  refmous  fubflance,  into  mafles  of  which 
on  putting  a  heated  poker,  there  arofe  a  fmell  like  that  of  fir- 
rofin,  or  the  drug  called  wild  incenfe  from  ant  hills.  In  fome 
were  detached  bones  of  the  bird  Ibis,  in  another  a  human  os 
humeri,  the  remains  probably  of  an  older  niummy  ;  the  out- 
ward integum.ents  had  fome  traces  of  our  common  lint  paper  ; 
and  the  conjecture  is  probably  right,  that  many  of  the  fmall 
mummies,  inftead  of  being,  as  once  fuppofed,  the  mummies  of 
fmall  children,  or  embryos,  are  the  leal  mummies  of  ibifes;  or 
when  an  ibis  was  not  at  hand,  the  mummy  manufadlurer 
*  took  a  bone,  or  the  folid  part  of  a  decayed  mummy,  or  in- 
deed any  thing  that  was  neareil  at  hand,  drelTed  it  up  as  the 
mummy  of  an  ibis,  and  tendered  it  for  fale.' 

The  information  communicated  by  this  paper  will,  it  is  to 
be  hoped,  render  the  pofleflbrs  of  mummies  anxious  to  have 
them  opened  by  this  learned  inveftigator ;  for  the  difcovery 
of  one  real  mummy  will  compenfate  for  the  mortification  in 
the  difappointed  curiofos,  of  having  placed  a  value  on  an  old 
bone  drefled  up  by  an  Egyptian  drug  merchant. 

Art.  XV.    Obiervations  on    V'ifion.      By  David  Hofack, 

M.p. 

In 
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In  explaining  the  phenomena  of  vifion  it  has  been  ufual  to 
confider  the  eye  as  a  compound  lens,  through  which  the  rays 
of  light  by  refradlion  form  on  the  retina,  at  a  proper  diflance, 
an  image  corrcfponding  to  the  objeft.  According  to  the  dif- 
ferent dillances  of  the  objc<5ls,  the  lenfes  have  been  fuppofed 
to  change  their  fliapes,  in  order  that  the  image  might  be  ac- 
curately formed  ;  but  it  is  certain,  that  if  the  lenfes  remain 
the  fame,  and  the  dillance  of  the  retina  from  the  furface  of 
the  eye  is  changed  according  to  the  dillances  of  objedls,  the 
images  will  be  accurately  painted  upon  it.  The  writer  of 
this  paper  adopts  the  latter  pofition,  and  confirms  it  by  folid 
arguments,  which  deferve  the  attention  of  the  anatomift,  as 
well  as  that  of  the  philofopher ;  and  the  queltion  will  be  re- 
duced to  a.  matter  of  facl — Are  certain  mufcles  evidently  act- 
ing on  the  eye  employed  in  changing  ihe  pofition  of-^he  re- 
tina or  not  ?  If  they  are^^  it  is  evidently  unneceflary  to  adopt 
the  commonly  received  notions  of  the  changes  in  the  lenfes. 
But  the  reader  will  better  fee  the  purporu  of  this  paper  from 
the  writer's  own  words — 

*  I  have  thus  endeavoured,  firft,  to  point  out  the  limited  aftion  of 
the  iris,  and  of  confequencp  the  infufficiency  of  this  aftion  for  ex- 
plaining vifion.  Secondly,  to  prove  that  the  lens,  poirefles  no  power 
of  changing  its  form  to  the  different  diftances  of  objedls.  Thirdly, 
that  to  fee  objects  at  different  diftances,  correfponding  changes  of 
diftance  fliould  be  produced  between  the  retina  and  the  anterior 
part  of  the  eye,  as  alfo  in  the  refracting  powers  of  the  media  through 
which  the  rays  of  light  are  to  pafs.  And,  fourthly,  that  the  com- 
bined action  of  the  external  mufcles  is  not  only  capable  of  produc- 
ing thefe  efFeifts,  but  that  from  their  fituation  and  ftru6ture  they  are 
alfo  peculiarly  adapted  to  produce  them.'     p.  215. 

The  inquiry  into  thefe  fafts  is  of  confiderable  importance, 
as  hence  may  be  feen  the  futility  fometimes  of  couch- 
ing ;  and  the  weaknefs  of  fight  in  old  age  will  not  fo  much 
originate  in  the  change  of  the  iris,  as  in  the  want  of  ftrength 
in  the  mufcles  to  perform  their  ufual  offices.  Some  figures 
of  the  eye  are  engraved  in  a  plate  annexed  to  this  paper  j  and 
from  a  view  of  them,  and  the  realoning  of  the  writer  on  the 
irregular  contraction  and  dilatation  of  the  pupil  on  looking  at 
^n  object  at  different  dillances,  we  are  much  inclined  to  adopt 
his  opinion,  which  we  recommend  to  every  per  Ion  employed 
either  in  applying  remedies  to  the  difcafes  of  the  eye,  or  in 
examining  into  the  nature  of  vifion. 

Art.  XVI.  Dr.  HaHey's  Quadrature  of  the  Circle  im- 
proved :  being  a  Transformation  of  his  Series  for  that  Pur- 
pofe  to  others  which  converge  by  the  Powers  of  80.  13y  the 
Rev.  John  Hellins, 

Dr. 
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Dr.  Halley's  feries  is  transformed  into  others  of  fwifter  eon- 
vergency,  by  means  of  different  forms,  in  which  the  fiuents  of 
feme  fluxions  may  be  exprefled.     Thus,  inftead  of  reprefent- 

ing  the  fluent  of  ^^-^-^  by  -    +  ^-^^  +   ^;;^^^  -{- 

^!!liir,  &c.  the  following,  eafily  inveftigated  by  the  rule  in 

page   64  of   Emerfon's  Fluxions,  third  edition,   is  adopted, 

x"*  n  x'"+"  n.  2  ti.  X'"  +  ^  " 

___ ■■ ==\z  +  — =>i 

m.  1  -  x"      m.  w  +  K.  I  -  x"i        m.  m -{■  n.  m -)r  2  «.  1  —x"\ 

"^ — — —  ^+  *  I }(H 

m.m-i-n.m-{'2n.m-^:in.  1  —  x"^ 

—  59,  and  the  firft,  fecond,  &c.  terms  of  the  feries 


.V' 


m.   I  —  ;¥» 


.. r  -I .3  +  &C. 

fn.  ?n-{-n.  I  —  x"]         m.  m  ■\-  n.m-\-2n.  i  --  x"] 

=  A,  B  Cj  refpectively,  our  ferieg  becomes 


m»  I  —  x"* 


n^  ^    2n'z^    __   3JLL5.  ^  &c. 

m-^  n       m  ~\-  2n       m  +  2» 

Now  if  the  radius  of  a  circle  =r  i,  and  the  tangent  of  any 
arc  —  /,  the  arc  itfelf  is  exprefled  by  the  following  feries : 

t  +  — \--  + h^c- 

9        17       25   '    33 


r  + 


S  ^13  ^21  ^.9  ^37 

_+  -+  _  +  —  +  _-4-&c. 
5        13      ^^       ^9      37 

/•^  ^.l  ^'9  ^^7  ^35 

1 1 h  -  +  —  4-  &c. 

3       i^       19      27       35 


.7  iX5  ^,3  ^31  ^39 

—  +-  +  -+—+  —  +  &C, 
'7,       15      23      31       39 
The  feries  is  arranged  in  the  above  order,  that  each  line 

mav  correfpond  with  the  fluent  of  - — > — -  firft  laid  down,  and 

confequently  may  be  made  to  correfpond  to  the  feeond  form 
of  fluents  inveftigated  by  Emerfon's  mode,  and  afterwards 
fimplined  by  the  ufe  of  the  terms  A,  B,  C.  In  the  firfl:  of 
thefe  feries  the  value  of  m  =.  i,  in  the  fegond  2»  5=  5» 
•  in 
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in  the  third  m  =  3,  in  the  fourth  m^zzj,  and  in  each  n  =  8. 
If  r  n  ^/  T  —  tangent  of  30",  the  arch  of  30° 

I  ■       I       .        I        .        I        .        I 


+  ^ 


v^3 
I 

9v/3 


X  :i 


x:|  + 


9.81 
I 


+ 


+ 


__[ I '         I  See 

17.81-25.81^^33.81*' 


-T  + 


21. 8r-     29. «i^  '  37.8 


^+,T8?'«='- 


1  II  '  Xr 


^7^3 


15.81  "*■  23.8 1*   31.81^*^39.8 


Hence  fi-x  times  this  feries  =  a  femicircle,  and  if  the  dia- 
meter =  I    it  equals  the  whole   circumference.      Multiply 

therefore  the  feries  by  6,  and  fubftitute  i/ 12  for  ,  the 

new  feries  according  in  the  form  laid  down,  will  give  the 
circumference  of  a  circle  whofe  diameter  is  unity. 

8Vi2        8A         16B  _  24C    ,    32D 


+ 


]     80  9.8o'^i7.8"o      25.80  ■'' 33.80' 

I8i^/i2       8  A     ,    16B        24C    .    32D 
i  5.9.80  "13. 


A    1^ 
[3.80    21.80 


8iv/i2        8  A 
8iv/i2 


^B  _ 
11.80      19.80      27.80 
8  A        16B 


29-80^  37-8o'  """* 
24.  C   32  D  „ 

3S-^o 


24C_^  32  D 


7.27.80   15.80  23,80  31.80   39.80 


:>  «^ 


&c. 


and  as  all  the  terms,  except  the  firfl:,  are  divifible  by  8,  the 
circumference  of  a  circle  whofe  diameter  is  i,  will  be  foun4 
in  (liJl  fimpler  terms 

r8Vi2         A  2B 


r  +  < 


T=     < 


80 

-:00 


9.10 

A 


+ 


17.10 

2B 


^  C         4D     , 


25.10 


33- 10 
4D 


13.10   21.10  29.10   37  10 


,  Sec, 


2B 


9/12  _  _^_  , 

II. 10      19.10 

A  2B^   _ 


3C       4U 


27.10 

3C 


35io 


.  Sec. 


4D 
-4-^— ,&c, 
15.10     23.10      31.50      39.10 

V  |,  and  «  =  8  '.  •  .v  =  V'^^  =  j\  an4 


J_;y,-J_.^'_-^^- 


Art.  XVU, 
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Art.  XVII.   On  the  INIethod  of  deterjnining  from  the  real    • 
Probabilities  of  Life,  the  Values  of  contingent  Reverfions,  in 
which   Three  Lives  are   involved  in  the   Survivdrlhip.     By 
William  Morgan,  Efq.  F.  R.  S. 

Of  a  paper  which  for  the  laft  three  years  has  engaged  a 
large  portion  of  the  time  and  attention  ot  the  abkft  calculator 
in  Europe,  and  which  contains  correct  folutions  of  the  moft 
difficult  and  complicated  cafes  in  the  dcdrine  of  furvivor- 
(hips,  it  is  evidently  not  within  the  limits  of  our  Review  to 
give  a  detail  at  large  ;  and  from  mod  of  our  readers  fuch  dif- 
ficult queflions  would  hardly  gain  a  perufal,  and  for  others  we 
could  not  do  juftice  to  the  writer  and  to  ourfelves.  After  a 
lemma,  to  determine  from  any  table  of  obfervations  the  pro- 
bability that  B  the  elder  dies  after  A  the  younger  of  two  ,lives, 
either  in  any  given  number  of  years,  or  during  the  whole 
continuance  of  the  life  of  B,  there  are  fix  problems,  i.  To 
find  the  value  of  an  annuity  on  the  life  of  C  after  A,  on  the 
particular  condition  that  A's  life  when  it  fails  fhall  fail  before 
the  life  of  B.  2.  To  find  the  value  of  an  annuity  during  the 
lite  of  C,  after  the  deceafe  of  A,  provided  A  fhould  furvive  B. 

3.  To  find  the  value  of  a  given  fum  payable  on  the  death  of 
A  and  C,  provided  B  fhould  furvive  one  life,  in  particular  A. 

4.  To  find  the  value  of  a  given  fum  8,  payable  on  the  death 
of  A  and  C,  (hould  B  die  before  one  life,  in  particular  A. 

5.  To  find  the  value  of  a  given  fum  payable  on  the  deceafe  of 
B  and  C,  fhould  their  lives  be  the  iaft  that  {hall  fail  of  the 
three  lives  A,  B,  and  C  6.  To  find  the  value  of  a  given  fum 
payable  on  the  death  of  C,  provided  A  (liould  be  the  firft,  B 
the  fecond,  and  C  the  third  that  fhall  fail  of  the  three  lives 
A,  B,  C,  From  this  writer's  extenfive  knowledge  and  great 
pradice,  we  have  every  reafon  to  expect,  that  the  doctrine  of 
annuities  and  furvivorfhips  will  be  brought  to  the  utmoft 
pitch  of  perfection  J  and  we  may  hope  that  all  Itudents  in 
this  branch  of  fcience  may  hereafter  be  favoured  with  the 
complete  fyilem  of  this  writer,  and  his  diftoveriss  in  a  fepa- 
rate  work. 

Art.  XVIII.  Obfervation  of  the  great  Eclipfe  of  the  Sun,  of 
September  5,  1793?  by  John  Jerome  Schroeter,  Efq.  of  Li- 
lienthal. 

According  to  this  writer,  the  firft  contact  was  at  10*  26'  55", 
and  it  ended  at  i''  3a'  54"  true  time.  During  the  eclipfe  he 
obferved  clearly  and  diftindtiy  three  high  ridges  of  mountains 
projecting  fenfibly  into  the  difK  of  the  fun,  ail  of  them  pro- 
•  jetting  if  not  4  at  leaft  3  feconds  beyond  the  rim  of  the  moon, 
and  confequently  being  above  4  Englifli  miles  high  :  thefe 
were  on  the  fouth-eaft  border.     On  the  fouth-.weilern  limb  of 

the 
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llie  moon,  there  was  another  prominent  range  of  mountains, 
not  Icfs  than  23  geographical  miles  in  length,  and  4  infulated 
mountains  projetling  from  2  to  3  feconds  beyond  the  rim  of 
the  moon,  which  the  writer  took  to  be  part  of  the  region 
Leibnitz,  brought  into  view  by  the  libration  of  the  mown. 
The  writer  vi'as  full  of  raptures  at  the  lofty  mountainous  ap- 
pearance of  the  fouthward  rim  of  the  moon  at  noon;  and  we, 
who  have  not  a  Schraderian  refleclor,  are  not  willing  to  de- 
trail  from  his  raptures,  though  wc  feel  no  inclination,  nor  fee 
any  grounds  for  adopting  his  opinions  on  the  great  height  of 
the  lunar  mountains. 

Art.  XIX.  Experiments  and  Obfervations  made  with  the 
Doublet  of  Eledlricity,,  with  a  View  to  determine  its  real 
Utility,  in  the  Inveftigation  of  the  Eleflricity  of  Atmofpheric 
Air  in  different  Degrees  of  Purity.     By  Mr.  John  Read. 

From  a  variety  of  experiments  Mr.  Read  has  afcertained 
•  that  air,  infe£led  with  animal  refpiration  or  vegetable  putre- 
fa(Etion,  is  always  elecflrined  negatively,  when  at  the  fame 
time  the  furrounding  atmofpherc  is  electrified  pofitively.'  He 
found  this  to  be  the  cafe  in  his  fmall  room,  which  he  attri- 
buted to  the  refpiration  and  ufual  effluvium  of  his  body,  whilft 
in  a  larger  room  his  machine  gave  pofitive  electricity  -,  and  in 
this  larger  room,  when  two  perfons  had  been  in  it  with  th»- 
doors  and  windows  fhut  up,  in  about  20  minutes  the  machine 
gave  negative  eleelricity.  We  were  concerned,  in  reading  ths 
account  of  one  experiment,  that  fo  many  young  people  are, 
within  a  mile  of  the  metropolis,  expofed  to  the  pernicious  ef- 
fe£l3  of  unvvholefome  air  ;  and  we  hope  that  the  publifliing  of 
this  paper  will  excite  the  inhabitants  of  Knightlbridge  to  take 
proper  fleps  to  remedy  fuch  a  nuifance.  Whether  from  ihe 
number  of  children  educated  in  Knightfbridge  charity-fchool, 
or  from  the  main  fewer  of  that  neighbourhood  running 
at  no  great  depth  under  it,  the  writer  of  this  paper  has  (he 
tells  us)  '  found  the  noxious  effluvium  fo  very  Itrong  in  this 
fchool,  tliat  he  has  haftened  out  to  breathe  a  purer  air.* 
What  a  mifapplication  of  the  word  charity  ! — This  cannot  bs 
known  generally  to  the  inhabitants  of  Knightfbridge  !  The 
machine  of  courfe  was  in  this  fchool  ele£tri{ied  negatively,  as 
it  was  in  the  fmall  wards  of  the  Lock  Hofpital,  and  over  a 
dunghill.  This  connection  between  a  pure  or  impure  (late 
of  the  air,  and  pofitive  or  negative  elctftricity,  deferves  farther 
inveftigation,  and  may  be  applied  to  very  ufeful  purpofes. 

Art.  XX.  Tables  for  reducing  the  Qu^antities  by  Weight 
In  any  Mixture  of  pure  Spirit  and  Water,  to  thofe  by  Mea- 
fure,  aiKi  for  determining  the  Proportion  by  meafure  of  each 
of  the  two  Subftances  in  fuch  Mixtures.  By  Mr.  George 
Gilpin,  CIcr!;  to  the  Roval  Society. 

Th« 
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The  man  of  finance  confiders  fpirits  as  an  objeft  merely 
of  taxation, — the  philofopher  as  a  powerful  agent  in  nature, — 
the  merchant  as  an  article  merely  of  commerce.  To  all-  of 
them  it  is  of  importance  to  know  the  actual  flate  of  the 
fpirits  before  them ;  otherwife  the  excifeman  will  lofe  a  part  of 
his  taxes, — the  philofopher's  calculations  will  be  falfe, — and 
the  merchant's  gains  may  be  made  precarious.  The  diffi- 
culty of  calculating  the  precife  ftate  of  fpirits  in  mixture 
muft  convince  any  man,  that  '  the  fimpleft  and  moft  equitable 
mode  of  levying  the  duty  on  fpirltuous  liquors  would  be  to 
confider  reclified  fpirit  as  the  true  and  only  excifable  matter  ;* 
and  we  may  venture  to  f^y  that,  if  this  is  not  the  cafe,  either 
the  revenue  or  the  merchant  muft  be  fufFerers. 

The  tables  are  conftrucled  for  the  degrees  of  heat  from  30* 
to  80°  inclufive ;  and  under  each  degree  are  given  two  tables, — 
one  for  ico  parts  of  fpirit,  to  which  additions  are  made  fuc- 
cefTively  of  one  part  of  water,  from  i  to  99  inclufively,  thefe 
parts  being  equa\  in  weight.  In  the  fecond  table,  to  1 00 
parts  of  water  are  fucceflively  added  parts  of  fpirit,  decreaf- 
ing  from  99  to  i  inclufively.  Then  for  each  table  there  are 
eight  columns  -,  the  firfl  giving  the  fpirit  and  water  by  weight ; 
the  fecond  the  correfponding  fpecilic  gravity  for  each  mix- 
ture :  in  the  third,  100  is  taken  as  the  conftanc  meafure  of 
the  fpirit  under  the  degree  of  temperature  marked  at  the 
head  of  the  table.  In  the  fourth,  tlae  meafure  of  the  water 
added  to  the  fpirit  is  given  in  parts  of  the  meafure  of  the 
fpirit.  In  the  fifth  column  the  bulk  of  each  mixture  is 
given.  In  the  fixth,  the  diminution  of  bulk  of  the  mixture 
owing  to  the  concentration  of  the  parts.  In  the  feventh,  the 
quantity  of  fpirit  in  a  hundred  meafures  of  the  mixture.  Jn 
the  eighth  are  decimal  multipliers,  by  means  of  which  the 
quantity  by  meafure  of  ilandard  pure  fpirit  of  ,825  fpecific 
gravity  at  60°  of  heat  may  at  once  be  afcertained,  the  tem- 
perature and  fpecific  gravity  of  the  liquor  being  given.  At 
tiie  end  of  thefe  tables,  a  fmall  table  is  annexed  for  the  fpe- 
cific gravity  of  water  at  the  diiFerent  degrees  of  heat  from 
30°  to  80°  inclufive. 

An  eafy  example  will  make  the  ufe  of  thefe  tables  fami- 
liar to  the  reader — 

*  Suppofe  the  heat  to  be  35°,  the  fpecific  gravity  ,909,  and  the 
quantity  of  fpirit  138,99  meafures. 

*  Under  35°  of  heat,  and  in  column  11.  of  fpecific  gravity,  find 
,909;  and  in  the  fame  horizontal  Une,  take  out  from  column  VIIT. 
the  decimal  multiplier  ,7297,  by  which  multiply  138,99,  cutting 
off  as  many  figures  to  the  right  as  there  are  decimals  in  both  facr 
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tors;   then  we  (hall  ha>e   101,411003  for   the  meafures  of  pure 
fpirit,  of  the  fpetific  gravity  ,825  at  60°  of  heat. 

*  Now  a  mere  infpe<flion  of  the  columns  in  the  tables  will  fliew 
that  a  fpirit  of  that  ftrength  was  obtained,  by  adding  51  parts  of 
water  by  weight  to  100  parts  of  fpirit,  as  in  column  I.  which  pro- 
duced the  fpecific  gravity  found  in  the  fame  horizontal  line,  column 
II.  It  will  as  readily  be  fecn,  that  the  fame  fpecific  gravity  refults 
from  adding  together  their  equivalents  in  meafure,  columns  III.  and 
IV.  and  that  column  V.  contains  the  quantity,  which  the  two 
quantities  really  meafure  after  tlie  mixture  has  been  made.'   p.  382. 

We  recommend  thefc  tables  to  all  dealers  in  fpirituous  li- 
quors, whether  merchants,  commiflioners  of  the  excifc,  or 
fimple  confumers. 

Art.  XXI.  Obfervations  and  Experiments  on  a  Wax-like 
Subftance,  refembling  the  Pe-!a  of  the  Chinefe,  collected  at 
Madras  by  Dr.  Anderfon,  and  called  by  him  White  Lac.  By 
George  Pearfon,  M.  D.  F.  R.  S. 

This  wax  is  produced  from  a  coccus,  depofited  for  the  pur« 
pofe  of  breeding  on  certain  flirubs,  and  managed  exactly  in 
the  fame  manner  a«  the  Mexicans  manage  the  cochineal  in- 
fe6l.  The  natives  collect  it,  and  it  is  melted  down  into  a  wax- 
like fubftance.  The  animal  which  produces  the  lac,  provides 
itfelf  alfo  with  a  fweet  fluid  refembling  honey.  Many  expe- 
riments were  made  to  difcover  its  affinities  and  combinations; 
and  from  the  analyfis  of  it  by  fire,  it  appears  that  100  parts  of 
white  lac  purified  yield 

*  Butyraceous  oil--      _--_--.  45^ 

Thin  oil     -------'----  50 

Water  containing  acid     ----_.--       2^ 

Carbonaceous  matter,  containing  phofphoric  acid, 
muriatic  acid,  and  foda     -------       ^^ 

Carbonic  acid,  by  eftimation     ------       ^ 

Hydrogen,  by  eftimation     -------        i*. 

Nitrogen  or  azote,  by  eftimation     -----  10 

98 
Deficiency  by  wafte  and  error,  by  eftimation  a 

100  parts. 

*  When  this  experiment  was  made  with  unpurified  white  lac,  the 
proportion  of  water  and  carbonaceous  matter  was  much  greater  than 
in  the  preceding  experiment.  On  account  alfo  of  the  water,  it  was 
extremely  difficult  to  prevent  the  fubftance  boiling  over  and  burft- 
ing  the  vefTels. 

*  Charcoal  of  wood  being  mixed  with  white  lac,  the  oil  fcemed 

to 
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to  diftil  over  more  readily,  with  lefs  water,  and  was  paler  coloured 

oil  than  in  the  preceding  experiment. 

<  White  lac  was  alfo  diftilled  from  pot-afh,  without  any  material 
difference  in  the  refult,  excepting  that  the  oils  which  diftiiled  over 
were  thicker.'     p.  392. 

Upon  the  whole  we  may  conclude,  that,  though  white  lae 
and  bees'- wax  are  different  fpecies  of  fubftances,  they  agree 
with  each  other  in  more  properties  than  they  do  with  any 
other  known  bodies  ;  and  that  white  lac  might  be  made  to 
fer\'e  for  illumination  and  combuftion  as  well  as  bees'-wax, 
either  by  diminifliing  the  proportion  of  carbon,  or  by  increaf- 
ing  the  proportion  of  the  other  components. 

Art.  XXII.  Account  of  fome  remarkable  Caves  in  the  Prin- 
.clpahty  of  Bayreuth,  and  of  the  Foflil  Bones  found  therein. 
Extraded  from  a  Paper  fent,  with  Specimens  of  the  Bones,  to 
the  Royal  Society  by  the  Margrave  of  Anfpach. 

Thefe  caves  are  about  four  miles  from  Streitberg,  near  the 
road  from  Bayreuth  to  Nuremberg.  They  are  fix  in  number, 
of  vaft  capacity,  covered  with  ftalactites :  the  bottom  and 
walls  are  filled  with  innumerable  remains  of  teeth  and  bones, 
and  the  bottoms  are  covered  with  true  animal  mould.  They 
are  the  moil  remarkable  caverns  of  animal  remains  yet  ex- 
plored, and  give  rife  to  various  conjectures  on  the  procefs  by 
which  fuch  a  colleclion  of  animal  bones  could  be  brought  to- 
gether. 

Art.  XXIII.  Obfervations  on  the  Foffil  Bones  prefented  to 
the  Royal  Society  by  the  Margrave  of  Anfpach.  By  the  late 
John  Hunter,  Efq.  F.  R.  S. 

Mr.  Hunter  adopted  the  opinion,  and  feemingly  upon  good 
grounds,  that  the  caves  from  which  thefe  bones  were  taken, 
were  places  of  retreat  for  carnivorous  animals,  and  that  the 
animal  earth  at  the  bottom  of  the  caves  was  the  remains  of 
the  dung  of  thofe  animals,  and  the  contents  of  the  bowels  of 
thofe  whom  they  devoured.  The  bones  fent  to  the  Royal 
Society  he  conjefturedto  be  thofe  of  the  white  bear  ;  but  from 
want  of  a  fufficient  number,  he  does  not  pretend  to  be  decided 
in  this  opinion.  A  good  remark  is  introduced  on  extraneous 
foffils,  in  which  it  is  generally  fuppofed  that  the  animal  mat- 
ter is  deftroyed  ;  but  in  all  Mr.  Hunter's  experiments  upon 
them,  the  cafe  was  otherwife.  The  animal  part  is  not  allowed 
to  putrefy  ;  it  appears  to  be  difTolved  into  a  kind  of  mucus,  and 
can  be  difcovered  by  dlfTolving  the  earth  in  an  acid.  The 
mode  of  judging  is  thus  ftated  by  the  writer — 

*  The  mode   by  which  I  judge   of  this,   is   by  the  quantity  of 

effervefcence ;  when  foiiil  bones  are  put  into  the  muriatic  _acid  it  is 
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cot  nearly  fo  great  as  when  a  fliell  is  put  into  it,  but  it  is  more  in 
feme,  although  not  in  all,  than  when  a  recent  bone  is  treated  in  this 
way,  and  this  I  think  ciiminiflies  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of 
animal  fiibftance  thev  retain  ;  as  a  proof  of  this,  thofc  foflil  bones 
which  contain  a  fmall  portion  of  animal  matter,  produce  in  an  acid 
the  greateft  effervefcence  when  the  furface  is  afted  on,  and  very 
little  when  the  centre  is  affefted  by  it;  however,  this  may  be  ac- 
counted for  by  the  pnrts  which  have  loil  their  phofphoric  acid,  and 
acquired  the  aerial,  being  enfiefl  of  folution  In  the  marine  acid,  and 
therefore  diifolved  firft,  and  the  aerial  acid  let  loofe, 

'  In  fome  bones  of  the  whale  the  etfervefcence  is  very  great,;  in 
the  Dalmntia  and  Gibraltar  bones  it  is  lefs ;  and  in  thofe  the  fubjefl 
of  the  prefent  paper  it  is  very  little,  fince  they  contain  by  much 
the  largefl  proportion  of  animal  fubftance.'      r.  416. 

^  Art.  XXIV.  Account  of  a  Mineral  Subftance,  called  Stron- 
tionite,  in  which  are  exhibited  its  external,  phyfical,  and 
chemical  Charadlers.  By  Mr.  John  Godfrey  Schmeiflcr, 
F.  R.  S. 

This  fubftance  derives  its  name  from  Strontion  in  Scotland, 
where  It  is  found  In  granite  rocks,  accompanied  by  galena  and 
witherite.  It  is  of  a  fibrous  texture,  of  an  afparagus-grecn 
colour;  when  broken,  the  furface  is  a  httle  (hining  in  certain 
direQions,  and  It  may  be  fcratched  with  a  hard  knife,  but  not 
fcraped.  Its  fpecific  gravity,  compared  to  diftillcd  water  of 
60'^  temperature  is  3>586.  Various  experiments  made  upon 
it  are  defcrlbed.  ^ 

'  According  to  thefe  experiments,  100  grains  of  this  cryftallized 
fubftance  yielded  by  decompolition  70  grains  of  barytes,  15  grains 
of  carbonic  acid,  and  12  grains  of  calcareous  earth.  The  differ- 
ence of  the  3  remaining  gi-ains  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  water, 
by  the  fmall  lofs  which  was  obferved  when  the  cryftallized  fub- 
ftance was  expofed  to  a  ftrong  heat,  and  alfo  from  the  cracklina 
which  was  percei'ved  when  expofed  to  a  fudden  heat.  V\'hethtr 
this  cr\ftallized  fubftance  is  different  from  that  fpecimen  which 
Dr.  Withering  analyzed,  or  whether  the  calcareous  earth  efcaped 
his  obfervation  during  his  experiments,  I  cannot  decide,  as  he  does 
not  mention  that  he  employed  the  fubftance  in  a  cryftallized  ftalc 
for  his  experiments.'     p.  425. 

Art.  XXV.  Account  of  a  fpontaneous  Inflammation.  By 
Ifaac  Humfrlcs,  Efq.  in  a  Letter  from  Thomas  B.  Woodman, 
Efq.  to  George  Atwood,Efq.  F.  R.  S. 

This  letter  contains  a  proper  caution  for  people  who  ufe 
llnfecd  oil.  A  bottle  of  this  oil  was  in  the  night  by  accident 
thrown  down,  and  the  oil  ran  into  a  cheft  among  fome  cotton 
cloth.     In  the  morning  *  the  cloth  was  found  in  a  very  flrong 
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degree  of  heat,  and  partly  reduced  to  tinder,  and  the  wood  of 
die  box  difccloured,  as  from  buniing.' 

Art.  XXVI.  An  Account  of  an  Appearance  of  Light,  like 
a  Star,  fcen  in  the  dark  part  of  the  J^Ioon,  on  Friday  the  7th 
of  March,  1 794J  by  W.  Wilkins,  Efq.  at  Norwich. 

Art.  XXVII.  An  Af  count  of  an  Appearance  of  Light,  like 
a  Star, Teen  lately  in  the  dark  part  of  the  Moon,  by  Thomas 
Stretton,  Elq.  in  St.  John's  Square,  Clerkcnwell,  London  ; 
with  Remarks  upon  this  Obfervation,  and  Mr.  Wilkins's.  By 
the  Rev.  Nevi!  Mafkelyre,  D.  D.  F.  R.  S. 

A  few  minutes  before  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening,  Mr. 
Wilkins  is  confident  that  he  faw  this  luminous  appearance  on 
the  dark  part  of  the  moon's  furface.  The  fpot  was  rather 
brighter  than  any  of  the  enlightened  part  of  the  moon,  and  the 
tight  remained  fixed  and  fleady  for  five  minutes  at  leaft,  ex- 
cept the  inftant  of  its  difappearance,  when  its  brightnefs  in- 
creafed.  Mr.  Stretton's  account  of  a  fimilar  appearance  was 
r«lated  to  Dr.  Malkelyne  in  the  following  words — 

*  Some  time  ago,  about  fix  in  the  evening,  the  moon  rtot  being  a 
quarter  old,  he  faw  a  light  like  a  flar,  and  as  large  as  a  middle  fized 
ftar,  but  not  fo  bright,  in  the  dark  part  of  the  irwon.  He  conti- 
nued looking  at  it  for  a  minute  or  more,  during  which  time  it  kept 
the  fame  lijht,  and  he  then  loft;  light  of  it  by  going  into  the  houfe. 
He  laid  he  thought  it  was  not  the  prefent  moon,  viz.  that  which  h 
now  almcti  gone,  and  that  it  was  not  above  feven  weeks  ago.  He 
was  not,  however,  certain  whether  it  was  three  weeks  or  feven 
weeks  ago.'     i".  436, 

A  lady,  to  whom  Mr.  Stretton  had  alfo  related  the  circum- 
fiance  immediately  after  he  had  feen  the  fpot,  thinks  the  time 
muft  have  been  later,  about  feven  o'clock  j  and  from  calculat- 
ing the  time  when  the  moon  was  in  the  Ctuation  in  which  this 
light  was  perceived,  Dr.  Mafkelyne  is  of  opinion  that  the 
fame  light  was  fecn  at  the  fame  tim.e  both  in  Clerkenwell  and 
Norwich.  There  is  one  fingular  circumftance  attending  thefe 
fadxs — Afdebaran  was  eclipfed  that  "night  by  the  moon,  and 
IJr.  Mar.celyne  Iiimfelf  obferved  it  on  its  emerfion  into  the 
moon*s  dark  limb  at  6^^  47'  30'',  and  on  its  emerfion  from  the 
bright  limb,  at  7^  30'  3'' ;  and  though  he  probably  muft  have 
been  Ioc4cJng  at  the  moon  feme  part  of  the  time  with  the  above 
two  obfervers,  he  did  not  fee  any  thing  like  this  light  fpot  on 
the  otherwife  dark  part  of  the  moon.  The  queftion  then  is — 
Was  there  fome  optical  illufion,  which  made  Aldebaran  appear 
to  be  like  a  li'ght  fp«t  on  the  dark  part  of  the  moon, — or  is  this 
fight  o(  the  Ci.mt  nature  with  that  feen  of  late  years  bj 
Herfchel,  and  formerly  by  Dominic  Caffini,  on  the  dark  part 
of  the  mooH  ? 

Obfervat'iMs 
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ObfcrvalioHi  on  the  Increafe  of  InfiJeiky.     By  JoTeph  PrteJJfey^ 
LL.  D.  F.  R.  S.  \Sic.  (sfc,     Nortkumherland-Tcwni  Aincncoy 
Printed.     London.     Reprinted  for  Johnfon.     Si/j.     2i.  bd. 
1796. 

T^ROM  the  title-page  it  appears  that  this  wori:  i<;  only  the 
*  republication  of  a  pamphlet  in  London,  origin:il!y  priiited 
in  America ;  and  the  reader  would  thence  naturally  con- 
clude that  this  edition  correfponds  exafily  with  that  printed 
under  the  infpcdion  of  Dr.  Priefticy.  But  it  has  been  inti- 
mated to  us  that  fome  liberties  have  been  taken  by  the  pub- 
lilhers  of  this  edition,  who,  conceiving  that  the  fentiments  of 
our  author,  on  the  miracles  to  be  expe«Sled  before  the  fecond 
comi.ig  of  Chrili,  would  either  not  fuit  the  climate  of  Eng- 
land, or  give  a  fanction  to  an  opinion  which  they  may  think 
ill  founded,  have  fuppreiTed  this  part  of  the  do£tor's  publica- 
tion. We  have  not  feen  the  American  edition,  and  therefore 
cannot  take  upon  ourfelves  to  vouch  pofitively  for  the  fa£l ; 
but,  if  we  have  been  mifinformed,  we  will,  with  the  pub- 
lifhers'  authority,  contradicl  the  ailertion:  if  our  information  is 
true,  and  this  liberty  has  been  really  taken  with  Dr.  Priedlcy's 
name  and  wor'<,  we  fhall  not  take  upon  ourfelves  to  enter  into 
the  motives  which  could  lead  to  fuch  a  tranfaclionj  but  we 
rauft  recommend  to  the  publlfliers  to  do  juftice  to  the  public 
by  altering  the  title-page,  and,  after  the  word  *  reprinted^'  ia- 
ferting — *  fVith  corrections  and  alterations  by  the  puldijhers.* 

There  cannot  be  too  great  a  nicety  obferved  in  literary  tranf- 
a£lions.  If  an  author  confides  a  manufcript  to  the  judg- 
ment of  his  friends,  and  le-'ves  them  at  liberty  to  make  cor- 
rections in  it,  there  cannot  be  a  nfcellity  for  fl:ating  fo  in{:g- 
nificant  a  circumilance  to  tlie  pub.lc  ;  yet,  if  the  alterations 
are  verv  confiderable,  or  additions  have  beca  made  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  clearly  to  change  the  origiual  author's  right  to  die 
whole  of  the  work,  the  appropriation  of  his  name  to  it,  as  in 
the  well-known  controverfy  on  a  Bamptonian  lecture,  is  hard- 
ly allowed  to  be  equitable  in  the  republic  of  letters.  In  the 
work  before  us  there  is  no  information  given  by  the  publisher* 
that  it  v.Mb  reprinted  by  the  friends  or  at  the  defire  of  Dr. 
Prieftley  :  it  appears  as  the  republication  of  his  wo-ic,  and  as 
if  not  a  word  had  been  added  or  omitted  by  die  pubiiihers;  and 
confequently  it  fhould  feem,  that,  by  alHxing  the  name  of  Dr. 
Prieftley  to  thefe  Obfervations,  the  editors  were  bound  in  duty 
to  the  public  to  give  them  exactly  in  the  lame  manner  as  tney 
ftood  in  the  original. 

On  a  fubject  which  has  fo  frequently  occupied  the  attendon 
of  our  author,  much  novelty  cannot  be  expected  :  yet,  on 
taking  up  the  work,  which  certainly  contains  many  very  ufeful 
reflections,  a  thought  itruck  us  which  very  mucli  dmiiuilhes 
^ts  importance.  It  is  entided  *  Obfervations  on  the  Increife  of 
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Infidelity.'  Infidelity  has  therefore  been  increafing  during 
fome  time  in  fome  country.  America  can  hardly  be  intended  \ 
fince,  though  we  allow  much  to  the  penetration  and  judg- 
ment of  our  philofopher,  he  can  hardly  have  a  fufficiently  ex- 
tenfive  knowledge  of  that  continent,  to  determine  whether  the 
difciples  of  infidelity  are  numerous  or  not,  and  much  lefs 
whether  they  are  on  the  increafe  or  decline.  Of  England  he 
can  only  know  by  hearfay,  that  fome  of  the  advocates  for 
atheifm  afFeft  to  fpeak  boldly  of  their  numerous  converts  ; 
and  thence  he  may  conclude,  that  other  infidels  have  in- 
crcafed  in  a  ftill  greater  proportion.  We  have  heard  indeed 
of  this  talk  of  atheifm  ;  fome  of  its  preachers  maintain  with 
greater  boldnefs  than  ufual  their  tenets.  We  rejoice  that  they 
have  the  liberty  to  do  it,  and  we  wifli  only  to  fee  their  argu- 
ments concentrated,  th'^t  they  may  meet  with  the  reception 
which  we  conceive  they  deferve, — manly  inveftigation,  and 
Chriftian  refutation, — refutation,  not  fuch  as  our  anceftors 
ufed,  by  abufive  language,  contemptuous  treatment  of  the 
perfons  in  fuppofed  error,  or,ll:ill  worfe,  by  corporeal  pains  and 
penalties, — but  a  refutation  derived  from  the  fam.e  principles  of 
reafoning  which  the  atheifts  themfelves  allow  to  be  juft  and 
good.  But  let  the  atheifts  be  confident  or  not,  we  cannot,  we 
confcfs,  fee  any  reafon  for  adopting  the  vulgar  error,  that  infi- 
delity has  enlifted  under  its  banners  a  greater  proportion  of 
this  generation  than  of  any  other  fince  the  firft  preaching  of 
Chriliianity  in  thefe  kingdoms. 

•  To  France  then  perhaps  our  divine  I'efers  : — and  fo  much 
has  been  faid  of  late  of  the  infidelity  of  that  country,  in  confe- 
quence  of  the  revolution  in  its  government,  that  we  fnall  la- 
bour under  ilrOr.g  fufpicions  ourfelvcs  of  incredulity  if  we  do 
not  fufTer  ourfelves  to  glide  down  the  current  of  vulgar  opi- 
nion. Yet  an  anecdote  of  our  author,  and  our  own  know- 
.  ledge  of  France  fome  years  before  the  revolution,  prevent  us 
from  acceding  to  the  common  notion,  that  four  or  five  years 
can  have  made  fo  prodigious  a  change  in  the  belief  of  a  vaft 
republic.  By  the  account  of  Dr.  Priellley,  the  men  of  letters 
and  the  courtiers  were  in  general  atheifts  or  infidels  ;— rthe  no- 
blefie  in  the  army,  which  were  numerous,  were  never  fuf- 
pe£led  of  much  religion ;  —  the  higher  orders  of  the  clergy  were 
fuppofed  to  fee  through  the  deiufions  of  their  own  church,, 
and  ixoxn.  v/ant  of  farther  examination  to  rejedl  the  fcriptures  ; 
' — many  of  fhe  rich  bourgeoilie,  and  the  farmers-general, 
would  naturally  incline  to  form  themfelves  by  the  manners  of 
the  court  and  the  nobility.  Yet,  numerous  as  this  clafs  of 
infidels  certainly  was,  the  revolution  fwept  it  almoft  entirely 
from  the  face  of  the  country ;  and  if  the  fubfequent  rulers 
might  fl)ew  too  great  an  attachment  to  fome  of  the  opinions 
of  a  difcarded  liobility  and  clergy,  their  decree  of  liberty  of 
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confclencc  could  only  give  permiiTion  to  the  infidel  party  to 
fpeak  tliofe  fcntimeiits  more  openly,  which  formerly  were  con- 
fined within  their  own  brcails,  or  the  narrow  ( ircle  of  their 
acquaintance.  We  are  fo  far,  therefore,  from  allowing  (and  no 
fcrious  Chriilian  can  wifh  to  believe)  that  infidelity  has  in- 
creafed  in  France,  that  we  fiiail  require  the  evidence  of  lime, 
and  a  better  knowledge  of  the  veal  fiate  of  the  country,  before 
we  are  convinced  that  the  banilhnicnt  or  dollruilion  of  fo  nu- 
merous a  body  of  known  infidels,  and  the  entire  liberty  of 
confcience  nov/  every  where  allowed,  has  not  been  very  hurt- 
ful to  the  caufe  of  infidelity. 

But  whether  infidelity  has  increafed  or  not,  tlicre  is  flill 
certainly  too  much  of  it  in  the  world  ;  and  it  will  be 
never  unprofitable  to  {hew  the  advantages  w-hich  a  Chrif- 
tian  pofTefTes  over  an  infidel.  This  is  done  with  the  ufual 
plainnefs,  fimplieity,  and  earneflnefs,  which  dijiinguifh  the 
writings  of  the  author  now  before  us;  yet,  in  ellabUlh- 
ing  the  fuperiority  of  the  Clu'iftian  charafler  over  tliat  of  the 
unbeliever,  if  the  perfe£lion  which  Chriftianity  requires  is  al- 
lowed with  too  great  latitude  to  its  believers,  there  is  not  fuf- 
ficient  difcrimination  made  between  the  refults  arifing  from 
the  various  fliades  of  infidelity.  Infidelity  is  a  word  of  very 
extenfive  import.  The  Jews,  the  Mahometans,  the  Pagans, 
the  Deifts,  the  Atheifts,  in  fhort  much  above  two.  thirds  of  the 
prefent  race  of  mankind,  come  under  this  defcription.  Of 
.thefc  fome  believe  as  firmly  as  tlie  Chiiilian,  though  net  indeed 
upon  fo  good  evidence,  in  the  being  of  a  God  and  a  future 
flate  y  and,  if  fome  errors  are  mixed  with  their  belief,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  prove,  that  their  li.'e  might  not  be  guided 
by  as  pure  motives  as  thofe  of  the  Chriflian  who  embraces 
with  the  true  faith  all  the  fuperdition  of  the  Romilh  and 
Greek  churches.  Indeed  it  would  be  abfurd  to  fuppofe  that 
the  meanclt  Chriftian,  hou^ever  debafcd'  by  the  corruptions 
which  have  in  fo  many  countries  almoit  entirely  annihilated 
our  holy  religion,  is  fupcrior  to  the  confcientious  and  enlight- 
ened worfiiipper  in  a  mofque  or  a  fynagogue. 

The  quellion,  indeed,  on  the  m.erits  of  infidelity  and  true 
Chrifi-ianity,  feems  to  us  to  lie  in  a  very  narrow  compafs-  The 
infidel,  whether  he  believes  or  difbclieves  the  future  itate,  will 
find  in  Chriliianity-a  purer fyllem  of  morals  than  his  own;  and 
if  he  diibelieves  a  future  flate,  or  believes  it  on  the  evidence 
only  of  natural  reafon  or  tradition,  he  will  find  in  Chrillianity 
the  lurelt  proofs  of  the  exillence  of  that  ftate,  and  fee  the 
wifdom  with  which  all  the  difpen  fat  ions  of  God  to  mankind 
,  have  been  ordained.  The  true  Chi  iilian  mull  therefore  have 
the  fuperiority  over  the  unbeliever  : — ^,and  this  fubietSt  is  very 
well  amplified  in  the  work  before  us,  and  the  prejudices  con- 
ceived againll  Chriilianity  frona  fome  millukcn  views  of  it  re- 
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celve  here  proper  animadverfion.     That  many  perfons  fhoufd  " 
in  a  ChriRian  count)  /  become  infidels,  i?  not  to  be  wondered 
at,  when  we  conHder  feme  caufes  which  naturally  lead  to  ir- 
religion  in  thofe  who  have  been  well  inftructed. 

*  Inattention  to  the  fubje^  of  religion'  (fays  our  author),  '  how- 
ever generated,  naturally  leads  to  infidelity ;  and  much  intercourfe 
with  the  world,  the  bufy  or  the  gay,  the  pohtical,  the  commercial, 
or  the  philofophical,  as  it  is  now  conduced,  tends  to  produce  this 
inattention.  In  this  cafe  the  mind  is  wholly  occupied  with  things 
foreign  to  religion.  It  never  becomes  the  fubjeft  of  converfation, 
and  there  not  being  in  the  mind  any  ideas  that  have  aflbciations 
with  it,  it  will  not  eafily  occur  even  to  a  man's  private  thoughts. 
When  this  is  the  cafe,  whether  men  be  nominally  unbelievers  in 
chriflianitv  or  not,  thev  will  be  no  better  for  it,  as  it  cannot  have 
any  influence  on  their  thoughts,  words,  or  aftions.  It  will  not  at 
all  contribute  to  form  the  charader,  or  give  a  turn  to  their  fenti- 
ments.  Their  minds  are  fo  wholly  engrolTed  by  the  things  of  this 
world,  that  thev  never  raife  their  views  above  them.  Thev  have 
no  hopes  or  wilhes  refpefting  a  future  world,  and  therefore  cannot 
be  prepared  to  make  any  facrificesto  the  confideration  of  it.'  r.  31. 

The  fuperlorlty  of  the  Chriftian  having  been  afcertalned, 
and  the  negleil  of  the  infidel  in  not  fufficiently  examining  the 
fcriptures,  expofed,— the  objedions  which  are  ufually  made  to 
Chridianity  are  anfwered  ;  and  from  this  chapter  we  (hall  fe- 
lect  the  remarks  on  Gibbon,  as  moft  worthy  of  our  readers' 
attention — 

*  The  only  unbeliever  who  appears  to  me  to  have  had  any  idea 
of  the  t;-ue  ftate  of  the  queftion  between  believers  and  unbelievers, 
is  Mr  Gibbon.  Being  acquainted  with  hiftory,  he  faw  no  reafon 
to  entertain  any  doubt  with  refpeft  to  the  circumftances  in  which 
chriftianity  is  faid  to  have  been  promulgated  in  the  Gofpels,  and 
the  Afts  of  the  Apoftles,  and  confequently  the  rapidity  with  which 
it  fpread  through  the  moft  diftant  provinces  of  the  Roman  empire. 
He  could  not  deny  the  remarkable  fact,  that  a  few  unlearned  men, 
of  a  defpifed  nation,  conceived  fuch  ideas  refpefting  the  enhghten- 
ing  and  reforming  of  the  world,  as  had  never  occurred  to  the 
frreatcft  pliilolbphers  of  the  mcft  celebrated  nations,  and  that  they 
fiKceedtd  in  the  bold  defign,  having  propagated  the  new  religion 
with  unexampled  fuccefs  in  the  learned  and  civilized,  as.  well  as  the 
unlearned  and  uncivilized,  parts  of  the  world,  and  this  notwith- 
flanding  the  oreateii  fulfcrii^gs  to  which  they  and  their  followers 
were  uni\eri"ai!y  expofed;  fo  that  there  could  not  have  been  want- 
In-j  any  motive  to  the  moft  rigorous  examination  of  the  fa£1ts  on 
wiiich  it  was  founded,  and  while  they  were  all  recent.  He  there- 
fore thought  it  necefTary  to  give  his  ideas  of  the  caufes  of  this  won- 
d-rful  es'cnt.     For  he  could  not  but  be  fenfible,  that  every  effecl 
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requires  an  adequate  caufe.  But  the  bmenefs  of  his  account  be- 
trays the  moft  extreme  prejudice,  amounting  to  a  total  incapacity 
of  forming  a  right  jiid  ;intnt  in  the  cafe. 

*  Mr.  Gibbon  wjta  »freat  ferioufnefs  afcribes  the  rapid  fpread  of 
chriftianity  chiefly  to  the  zeal  of  its  advocates,  the  ftriclncfs  of  their 
difcipline,  and  the  promifes  of  happintfs  in  another  world,  which 
the  new  religion  held  out  to  men.  But  this  is  no  more  tlicn,  witli  tl)e 
Indian,  placing  the  world  upon  the  elephant,  without  knowing  that 
the  elephant  was  fupported  by  the  tortoife.  For  he  gives  no  account 
at  all  of  the  caufe  of  the  great  zeal  of  the  primitive  chriftians,  of  th? 
ftri('lnefs  of  their  difcipline,  or  how  fo  many  perfons  were  induced 
to  believe  thefe  flattering  promifes  of  future  happinefs,  fo  as  to  live 
and  die  in  the  firm  belief  of  it.  Confeqnently,  the  great  difficulty 
of  the  ready  reception  of  the  gofpel,  and  the  rapid  fpread  of  chrif- 
tianity,  without  being  fupported  by  miracles,  remains  juit  as  he 
found  it,  that  is,  wholly  unaccounted  for.  The  gofpel  hiflory  clearly 
accounts  for  every  thing  that  took  place.  But  if  that  hiftory  be 
falfe,  if  no  miracles  were  ever  wrought,  the  belief  of  thofe  miracles, 
by  perfons  fo  indifpofed  to  the  reception  of  chrillianity  as  both  the 
jews  and  gentiles  of  that  age  evidently  were,  was  abfolutcly  impof- 
lible,  on  any  known  principles  of  human  nature.  Confeqnently,  a 
much  greater  miracle  is  in  reality  admitted  by  unbelievers,  than  any 
that  the  gofpel  hiftory  fuppofes,  and  a  miracle  without  any  rational 
objeft  whatever.'     p,  62, 

This  chapter  is  followed  by  feme  judicious  remarks  on  the 
folly  oi  afcribing  the  original  of  either  the  Jewifh  or  Chrif- 
tian  religion  to  the  artifice  of  priefts  \  and  in  another  chapter, 
much  good  advice  is  given  to  regulate  the  condu£l  of  Chrif- 
tians  towards  unbelievers, — apart  of  which  only  we  can  felec^V, 
and  we  recommend  it  ftrenuoufly  to  all  who  have  at  heart  the 
converfion  of  their  brethren,  or  the  influence  of  the  ChrilUan 
religion. 

*  But  we  fhould  moft  carefully  bear  in  mind,  that  in  the  defence 
of  chriflianlty,  as  in  our  whole  conduft,  we  fhould  fliew  a  difpo- 
fition  worthy  of  it.  Befides  that  uniform  fuperiority  of  mind  to  this 
world,  which  removes  >is  to  the  greateft  diftance  from  every  thing 
mean  and  bafe  ;  befides  that  fpirit  of  habitual  devotion,  and  uni- 
verfal  benevolence,  which  ralfes  the  human  character  to  the  higheft 
pitch  of  moral  excellence  (of  the  moft  important  elements)  of 
which,  unbelievers,  who  have  not  the  enlarged  views  that  chrif- 
tianity  opens  to  us,  are  nefeflarily  deftitute),  jet  our  behaviour  to- 
wards unbelievers  themfclves  be  the  reverie  of  w.hat  theirs  gene- 
rally is  towards  Chriflians,  and  which  is  fo  confi)icuous  in  the 
writings  of  Voltaire  and  others.  Let  there  be  nothing  in  it  of  their 
farcaftic  turn  of  mind,  which  implies  both  contempt  r.nd  malevo- 
lence. Let  it  be  with  tliat  mecknefs  and  benevolence,  which  the 
apoftlcs  io  ftrongly  recQir.mended.     i.  I'et.  iii.  15  j  5  Tim.  ii.  20. 
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Let  every  thing  we  fay  on  the  fubjeft,  or  do  with  refpecl  to  it,  dlf- 
corer  the  greateft  goodwill,  and  friendly  concern  for  thofe  who  dif- 
fer from  us,  though  in  a  matter  of  fo  much  confequeiice.  Let  us 
confider  them  as  perfons  who  are  unhappily  mifled  by  falfe  views  of 
things,  and  whom,  if  they  be  of  a  candid  difpofition,  a  j after  view 
will  fet  right,  but  whom  an  angry  or  contemptuous  oppofition  Vv'ould 
irritate,  and  alienate  more  than  ever.'     p.  86. 

It  is  needlefs  to  repeat  here  what  has  been  fo  often  obferved 
on  our  author's  ftyle  anddidion.  The  fame  eafe  prevails,  and 
the  ufual  want  of  attention  to  the  harmony  and  ftrufture  of 
his  fentences.  The  philofophy  of  Hartley  is  kept  continually 
in  view:  and  though  the  charafter  of  the  infidels  is  not 
weighed  in  the  nicell  fcales,  they  will  find  here  fufficient  food 
for  ferious  refledion,  while  our  Chriftian  brethren  of  every 
denomination,  finding  little  in  this  v^'ork  to  (hock  their  refpec- 
tive  feelings,  may  learn  to  entertain  due  fentiments  of  regard 
for  each  other,  from  the  fuperior  views  held  out  to  us  by 
Chriftianity,  and  the  treatment  which  is  due  from  us  to 
infidels. 


1'he  Age  of  Recifon.     Part  the  Second.     Being  an  Ini-eflgatlon 

ofTrue  and  of  Fabulous  Theology.  By  Thomas  PainCf  Author 

of  the  TVorks  intituled.  Common  Senfe— Rights  of  Man,  Part 

frfi   and  fcccnd — and  Differtations  '  on  firft   Principles    of 

Government,     ^njo.     is.  td.     Symonds.     1795- 

'TpO  a  fincere  inquirer  after  truth  there  cannot  be  propofed 
-■•  a  more  important  queflion  than  to  difcriminate  between 
the  pretenfions  of  different  nations  to  the  divine  origin  of 
their  facred  writings,  and  in  thofe  writings  to  difcriminate  be- 
tween the  parts  which  lay  claim  to  revelation,  or  are  merely 
the  additions  and  remarks  of  the  compilers.  In  our  country 
we  have  a  volume  containing  two  parts — the  firft  (with  the 
exception  of  a  few  chapters  in  the  Chaldee,  and  fome  apocry- 
phal writings  in  Greek)  written  in  the  Hebrew  language, — the 
fecond  v/ritten  entirely  in  the  Greek  :  and  each  part  is  ac- 
knowledged by  a  vaft  body  of  rhen  of  different  ages  and  na- 
tions as  the  rule  of  faith  and  dodrine.  In  confidering  the 
pretenfions  of  this  volume  to  the  eftimation  in  which  it  has 
been  held>  we  mud  have  regard  to  the  charaders  of  the 
writers  or  compilers,  and  "to  the  truth  of  its  contents.  If  in 
its  contents  there  fhould  be  any  part  abfolutely  contrary  to 
pure  morality,  or  well-formed  notions  of  the  fupreme  being, 
and  this  part  ff.ould  be  faid  to  have  the  fandion  of  God,  there 
cannot  be  a  doubt,  that,  however  it  may  be  fanclioned  by  an- 
tiquity, the  writers  of  this  part  muft  either  have  been  enthu- 
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fiafts,  deceived  in  tlieir  belief  of  a  peculiar  intercourfe  with 
the  fupreme  being,  or  deceivers,  wlio  forged  the  tale  of  re- 
velation for  fome  private  advantage.  But  before  we  involve 
in  the  charge  of  enthufiafm  or  fraud  a  elds  of  men  evidently 
diftinguifhcd  by  their  talents,  their  genius,  and  the  general 
purity  of  their  lives,  it  is  incumbent  upon  us  to  be  very  careful 
in  making  our  own  falfe  or  imperfeti:  notions  of  morality  or 
the  divinity  the  llandard  by  which  we  prefume  to  judge  of 
other  pcrfons*  conceptions,  and  much  more  of  the  conduft 
neceffarily  to  be  purfued  in  all  circumftances  by  the  fupreme 
being. 

Again,  if  univcrfal  tradition  has  attributed  certain  writings 
to  particular  authors, — and  the  time  in  which  they  were  fup- 
pofed  to  be  written,  though  not  accurately  determined,  may, 
vi^ith  very  little  fagacity,  be  aiTigned  to  certain  periods, — it 
would  be  ridiculous  to  liften  to  an  author  who  had  confelfedly 
no  opportunities  of  forming  a  ju(l  opinion  of  the  pretenfions 
of  thefe  writings  to  their  fuppofed  antiquity.  By  an  impar- 
tial man  a  judgment  will  be  formed  in  proportion  to  the  do- 
cuments before  him  : — he  will  not  expect  a  fpecies  of  proof 
different  from  that  which  the  fubjecl:  necefTariiy  admits  ; — he 
will  proceed  with  cautious  (leps, — and  he  will  not,  on  the  firft 
appearance  of  an  objection,  throw  the  book  afide,  and  give  it 
up  as  entirely  unworthy  of  future  notice 

How  far  the  above  remarks  apply  to  the  work  before  us, 
our  readers  have  perhaps  anticipated,  from  their  recolledlion 
of  the  ftriking  features  in  the  former  part  of  the  Age  of 
Reafon.  The  author  is  now  to  be  feen  boafting  with  greater 
confidence  ot  his  labours :  lie  declares  the  Bible  and  Teita- 
ment  to  be  *  much  worfc  books  than  he  had  conceived  ■,'  and, 
after  going  through  the  feparate  books  of  the  Old  Tellament, 
he  fhouts  out  triumnhanily — *  I  have  now  gone  through  the 
Bible,  as  a  man  would  go  through  a  wood  with  an  axe  on  his 
fhoulder,  and  fell  trees.  Here  they  lie ;  and  the  priefts,  if 
they  can,  may  replant  them.  They  may,  perhaps,  flick  them 
in  the  ground,  but  they  will  never  make  them  grow.'  P.  64. 

This  is  not  the  temper  of  mind  fit  for  a  fearcher  after  truth. 
What  had  priefts  particularly  to  do  with  the  quefcion  before 
him  ?  If  there  was  not  a  prieft  in  the  world,  the  author 
fhould  have  recolIe6led  that  there  is  a  nation  widely  difperfed, 
and  without  priefts,  which  maintains  the  credit  of  tliefe  books  j 
and  hence  all  the  arguments  in  the  work  before  us,  upon  the 
Old  Teftament,  which  are  built  upon  the  contempt  of  modem 
priefts,  muft  be  thrown  afide  as  totally  irrelevant  to  the  pre- 
fent  purpofe.  The  work  is  called  the  Age  of  Reafon,  and 
we  wilh  tliat  its  contents  had  every  where  been  adapted  to  its 
title  ;  but  we  too  often  find  ridicule,  bombaft,  and  puerility,  to 
allow  its  clain^  to  the  merit  it  fcems  to  e.\pe(^  from  the  title. 

With 
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With  refpecl  to  the  arguments  either  againft  the  authenticity 
of  the  facred  writings,  or  againft  revelation  in  general,  we 
muft  obferve,  that  there  is  not  one  thing  advanced  which  every 
fcholar  has  not  repeatedly  met  with  in  the  courfe  of  his  ftu- 
dies  ;  yet,  though  they  have  not  the  merit  of  novelty,  the  po- 
pularity of  the  writer,  and  the  probable  efFefls  of  them  on 
■weaker  minds,  are  a  call  upon  the  teachers  of  Chriftianity,  of 
every  fe£l,  to  examine  them  with  attention.  It  cannot  be 
doubted,  that  in  the  courfe  of  the  controverfy  many  perfons 
^viil  ftand  forward  in  defence  of  their  common  faith  :  it  fhall 
be  our  part  to  notice  the  ftrength  or  weaknefs  of  the  arguments 
on  either  fide  ;  and  we  have  not  the  leaft  doubt,  that,  after  the 
moft  rigid  trial,  the  facred  writings  will  be  vindicated  even  in 
this  imperfe£l  age  of  reafon. 

Mr.  Paine's  attack  is  againft  revelation  in  general,  and  the 
pretenfions  of  our  fcriptures  to  authenticity.  In  this  attack  he 
is  unfortunate  in  endeavouring  to  raife  many  parts  of  his  fu- 
perftru£ture  on  materials  which  crumble  at  the  firft  touch. 
The  titles  of  books  offend  him,  and  thefe  titles  are  taken  from 
his  Englilh  Bible.  Thus  we  have  a  part  called  the  Pfalms  of 
David,  on  which  we  fliall  give  our  readers  his  mode  of  treating 
an  argument. 

♦  Some  of  them  are  moral,  and  others  are  very  revengeful,  and  the 
~  greater  part  relates  to  certain  local  circumftances  of  the  Jewifli  na- 
tion at  the  time  they  were  written,  with  which  we  have  nothing- to 
Jo.  It  IS,  however,  an  error,  or  an  impofition,  to  call  them  the 
Pfalms  of  David;  they  are  a  collection,  as  fong-books  are  now  a. 
days,  from  different  fong-writers,  who  lived  at  different  times.  The 
137th  Pfalm  could  not  have  been  written  till  more  th^in  four  hun- 
dred vears  after  the  time  of  David,  becaufe  it  is  written  in  comme- 
moration  of  an  event,  the  captivity  of  the  Jews  in  Babylon,  which 
did  not  liappen  till  that  diliance  of  time.  "  By  the  rlirrs  of  Bnby- 
hn  "jje  fat  tloitsn  ;  yea^  loe  ivef^i  ivhen  wc  yemcmbe}  ed  Zian,  We 
hanged  our  harps  upon  the  iviUoivs,  in  the  tnidji  thereof',  for  there, 
they  that  cairied  us  ntvay  captive^  required  nf  us  a  fong^  faying^  Siiig 
vs  one  vf  the  fongs  of  Z ion.'"  As  a  man  would  fay  to  an  American, 
or  to  a  Frenchman,  or  to  an  Engliflmian,  Sing  us  one  of  your  Ame- 
rican fongs,  or  your  French  fongs,  or  your  Englifli  fongs.  This 
■  remark,  with  refpeft  to  the  time  this  pfoim  was  written,  is  of  no 
otlier  ufe  than  to  fliew  (among  others  already  mentioned)  the  ge- 
neral impofition  the  world  has  been  under,  with  rcfpect  to  the  au- 
•  thors  of  the  Bibie.  No  regard  has  been  paid  to  time,  place, 
~  and  circumftance  :  and  the  names  of  perfons  have  been  affixed 
to  the  feverai  books,  which  it  was  as  impoinble  they  fliould  write, 
as  that  a  man  fliould  walk  in  procellicn  at  his  own  funeral.' 
r.  40. 

Mr.  Paine  is  right,  that  this  is  a  colle£llon  of  pfiilms  fiv^m 
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difTerent  writers  :  but  his  remark  13  totally  falfe  of  the  general 
inipofition  under  which  the  world  has  been  labouring  with 
refp'-'tfl  to  thvi  authors  of  the  Bible  ;  for  they  mud  be  very  ig- 
norant people  ind-ied  who  beli^-ve  that  the  collection  was  made 
by  Divid  ;  and  no  one  is  at  all  interellcd  to  make  another  be- 
lieve that  David  was  either  the  author  or  compiler  of  them. 
Mr.  Paine  may  have  heard  them  called  Pfalms  of  David,  as 
other  works  are  called  by  the  name  of  the  author  who  has  the 
groateil  fhaie  in  them  ;  but  that  is  the  whole  whicii  he  has  to 
fay  Oil  the  fobjecl,  and  that  was  entirely  unworthy  of  notice. 

Againil  the  other  books  it  will  be  prefumed,  however,  that 
he  has  a  better  mode  of  reafoning.  This  we  readily  allow  ; 
yet,  in  the  outlet,  we  muil  confefs  our  furprife,  that  he  feems 
totally  unacquainted  with  the  origin  of  the  compilation  which 
he  is  eager  to  attack.  The  Bible  was  not  originally  in  the 
form  in  which  it  appears  to  us:  it  was  written  in  rolls  ;  and 
many  parts,  which  now  make  chapters  only,  were  formerly 
feparate  volumes.  Thus  there  is  the  greateft  reafon  to  be- 
lieve from  evidence,  very  well  enlarged  upon  by  a  celebrated 
German  profeflbr,  that  the  firft  and  fecond  chapters  of  Gc- 
nefis  were  written  at  very  different  times, — that  the  five  books 
of  Mofes  were  originally  written  upon  feveral  different  rolls ; — 
and  there  is  proof  that  one  part  of  Deuteronomy,  the  Song  of 
A'lofes,  made  a  feparate  work.  In  treating  therefore  of  the  five 
books  commonly  afcribed  to  Mofes,  great  attention  muft  be  paid 
to  the  feparate  parts  of  the  works.  The  defender  of  the  Bible 
will  readily  allow  to  his  antagonift,  that  the  fedlion  on  the  death 
of  Mofes, — that  the  character  given  of  Mofes  in  the  work, — 
that  the  name  of  a  town  which  it  did  not  receive  till  after  the 
death  of  Mofes  (provided  the  fa£l  be  true,  of  which  we  have 
our  doubts) — that  the  names  of  the  kings  of  Edom,  who  reign- 
ed after  the  death  of  Alofes, — that  thefc  and  fimilar  things 
were  not  written  by  Mofes.  He  may  alfo  allow  that  there 
have  been  interpolations  and  omiffions  in  other  refpe£ls, — that 
whole  fe£^ions  were  written  prior  to  the  time  of  Mofes ;  yet 
will  not  the  general  tradition  be  impaired,  that  the  five  books, 
as  to  by  far  the  greater  part  of  their  contents,  were  written  or 
compiled  hy  Mofes.  No  fcholar  doubts  that  we  have  at  pre- 
fent  the  Iliad  very  nearly  in  the  fame  form  that  it  was  read  by 
Horace, — by  Pericles, — and  compof^-d  by  Homer  ;  yet  no  one 
doubts  that  there  have  been  interpolations  and  omiffions  ; 
and  we  could  point  out  fome  verfes  at  prcfent  in  the  work, 
which,  if  the  interpolation  had  not  been  very  ancient,  we 
might  recommend  to  fubfequent  editors  to  expunge  from  their 
text.  Unfortunately,  thefe  things,  '.vhich  to  every  fcholar 
are  mere  trifles,  to  Mr.  Paine  appear  of  the  utmofl  importance: 
on  thefe  he  is  to  build  his  proof,  that  thefc  books  were  writ- 
ten 
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ten  by  *  fome  Jewifli  prieft,  who  lived  at  leaft  three  hundred 
and  fifty  years  after  the  time  of  Mofes.' 

Again,  in  this  ftage  of  the  argument  we  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  chara£ler  of  Mofes.  Whether  he  was  *  an  impoftor,  a 
coxcomb,  a  wretch,  a  deteftable  villain'  (for  with  thefe  titles 
is  he  decorated  by  our  author),  is  not  the  qucftion :  and  the 
defenders  of  the  Bible  will  not  be  driven  from  their  pofts  by  fo 
contemptible  a  mode  of  writing.  If  Mr.  Paine  had  fhewn, 
that,  on  the  fuppofition  of  thefe  bocks  having  been  written 
three  hundred  and  fifty  years  after  the  death  of  INIofes,  the 
other  parts  of  the  Bible  could  be  made  to  tally  with  his  hy- 
.■pothefis,  we  might  have  thought  his  objections  of  fome  mag- 
nitude: but  this  he  does  not  attempt  to  do  ;  he  gives  us  only 
his  gratis  di^um^  with  which  certainly  no  man  of  the  leaft 
erudition  will  be  contented,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped,  that  no  - 
one  of  fewer  opportunities  to  inveftigate  thefe  matters  will 
be  deceived. 

The  remarks  on  the  book  of  Jofliua  are  very  trite.  Jofliua 
13  not  the  author;  confequently  it  is  anonymous, — confe- 
quently  it  is  without  authority.  What  is  here  meant  by 
the  term  without  authority  ?  Any  Jew  would  have  told 
cur  writer,  that  the  book  of  Joftiua  was  never  conhdered  of 
equal  importance  with  the  law  ;  but  the  account  of  the  divi- 
Xion  of  the  lands,  independent  of  many  other  things-  in  it, 
makes  it  a  work  of  great  im.portance.  The  famous  pafiage  op 
the  fun  and  moon  Handing  ftill  at  the  command  of  a  man 
could  not  but  come  in  within  the  fcope  of  Mr.  Paine's  ridicule ; 
•but  he  unfortunately  negledls  to  obferve,  that  it  is  a  quotation 
from  the  book  of  Jafher;  and  the  remark  on  the  fuppofed  im- 
propriety of  Jofliua  commanding  the  (un  inlkad  oi  the  earth 
to  ftiind  (till,  may  indeed  ferve  to  fhew  Mr.  Paine's  knowledge 
of  aftronomy,  but,  as  an  objection  to  the  hiflory,  is  below  con- 
tempt. On  Judges  he  is  equally  fuperHcial.  On  the  book  of 
-Ruth,  one  of  the  mofl  elegantly  related  eailcrn  hiftories,  he 
indulges  in  the  ioweft  ribaldry.  Who  ever  faid  that  the  book 
of  Ruth  was  the  word  of  God  ?  -Our  writer  has  yet  to  learn 
what  is  meant  by  the  word  of  God.  The  prophane  curfes  of 
Shimei,  and  every  prophane  word  recorded  in  the  Bible, 
might,  according  to  this  flrange  critic's  mode  of  determin- 
ing a  queflion,  be  cabled  the  word  of  God  ;  but  a  plain  ac- 
count of  the  Bible  will,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  preferve  every  one 
of  our  readers  from  the  i-nifconceptions  in  the  work  before 
us.  The  Bible  is  a  mifcelhneous  book,  containing  the  hillory 
of  the  events  from  the  creation  of  the  world  to  the  end  nearly 
of  the  Jewifh  conftitution  :  in  thi.s  hillory  are  interwoven  the 
lives  of  eminent  men, — the  prophecies  of  iufpited  writers,— 
the  laws  proceeding  from  God  hinifelf,— the  fpeeches  of 
wicked  and  bad  men, — and  the  judgments  of  Heaven  on  indivi- 
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duals  and  nations.  Tlicre  are  books  alfo  containing  prophe- 
cies only, — others  moral  fnyings : — one  is  a  beautiful  calLcrn 
cpithalamium, — another  a  dramatic  poem  :  fome  are  argu- 
mentative, as  the  greater  piirt  of  St.  Paul's  epiflles,  and  others 
full  of  cxhorration  and  advice.  To  call  every  word  in  this 
mifcellany  the  word  of  God,  is  abfurd  ;  but  we  maintain,  that 
in  this  mifcellany  we  meet  with  many  things  which  really  did 
proceed  from  God ;  and  on  that  qucttion  Mr.  Paine  may  juftly 
be  called  upon  to  lay  the  ftrefs  of  his  arguments,  inltead  of 
diverting  to  things  really  of  no  confequence. 

We  fhould  both  exceed  ihe  limits  affigned  to  us,  and  our 
readers'  patience,  if  we  took  notice  of  every  argum.ent  on  the 
different  books  ;  but  we  mufl  fliew  our  author's  talents  in  cri- 
ticifm  by  his  mode  of  dating  the  antiquity  of  the  book  of 
Genefis — 

*  In  my  obfervatlons  on  the  book  of  Genefis,  I  have  quoted  a 
pafTage  from  the  36th  chapter,  ver.  31.  which  evidently  refers  to  a 
time,  afiei  that  kings  began  to  reign  over  the  children  of  Ifrael ; 
and  1  have  fliewn,  that  4s  this  verfe  is  verbatim  the  flnne  as  in 
Chronicles,  cliap.  i.  ver.  43.  where  it  (lands  confiftently  with  the 
order  of  hiftory,  which  in  Genefis  it  does  not,  the  verfe  in  Genefis, 
and  a  great  j-^rt  of  the  36th  chapter,  have  been  taken  from  Chro- 
nicles ;  and  that  the  book  of  Genefis,  though  it  is  placed  firft  in  the 
13ible,  and  afcribed  to  Mofes,  has  been  manufa6lured  by  fome  un- 
known perfon,  after  the  book  of  Chronicles  was  written,  which  was 
not  until  at  lead  eight  hundred  and  fixty  years  after  the  time  of 
Mofes. 

'  The  evidence  I  proceed  by,  to  fubftantiate  this,  is  regular,  and 
has  in  it  but  two  fnges,  Firfr,  I  have  already  ftated,  that  the  paf- 
fage  in  Genefis  refers  itfelf  for  time  to  Chronicles ;  fecondly,  that 
the  book  ot  Chronicles,  to  which  this  pafiageV refers  itfelf,  was 
not  bt^un  to  be  written  until  at  leaft  eight  hundred  and  fixty  years 
after  the  time  of  Mofes.  To  prove  this,  we  have  only  to  look  into 
the  thirteenth  verfe  of  tije  third  chapter  of  the  firfl:  book  of  Chro- 
nicles, where  the  writer,  in  giving  the  genealogy  of  the  defcendants 
of  David,  mentions  Zedehiah :  and  it  was  in  the  time  of  ZrJ:kinh 
that  Nebuchadnezzar  conquered  Jenifalem,  58S  years  before  Chrifl, 
and  confequcntly  more  than  860  years  after  Mofes.  Thofe  who 
have  fupcrfiitioufly  boafted  of  the  antiquity  of  the  Bible,  and  parti- 
cularly of  the  books  afcribed  to  iNIofes,  have  done  it  without  exa- 
mination, and  without  any  other  authority  than  that  of  one  credu- 
lous man  telling  it  to  another  ;  for,  (o  far  as  hiftorical  and  chronolo- 
gical evidence  applies,  the  very  firlt  book  in  the  Bible  is  not  fo  an- 
cient as  the  book  of  Homer,  bv  more  than  three  hundred  vears,  and 
is  about  the  fame  age  with  /Efop's  Fables.'     p.  32. 

Thus  all  arguments  from  clifTerence  of  ftyle,    language, 
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manners,  are  of  no  weight ;  and  we  are  almofl:  tempted  to 
fling  the  work  from  us,  left  our  readers  fliould  ihink  that  we 
are  wafting  too  much  time  on  a  publication  of  no  importance, 
and  trifling  with  their  feelings. 

Our  author's  competence  to  difcufs  queftions  which  occu- 
py the  r.ttentionof  men  of  the  foundeft  erudition,  maybe  feen 
from,  his  argument,  that  the  names  Pleiades,  Orion,  raid  Arc- 
turus,  are  Greek  and  not  Hebrew  :  and  he  is  to  be  told,  that 
it  does  not  follow  from  his  reading  thofe  names  in  his  Englilh 
Bible,  that  they  are  to  be  found  in  any  Hebrew  volume.  His 
tafte  he  has  difcovered  by  telling  us,  that  the  book  of  Ifaiali  is 
one  of  the  moft  wild  and  diforderly  compofitions  ever  put  to- 
gether, one  incoherent  bombaftical  rant,  fuil  of  extravagant 
metaphor,  without  application,  and  deftitute  of  meaning-  His 
defire  to  confufe  the  ignorant,  or  his  own  ignorance,  is  too 
evident  from  his  declamation  agatnft  the  ftudied  craft  of  the 
fcripture-m.akers,  in  which  he  tells  us,  '  the  head  of  every 
chapter,  and  the  top  of  every  page  (in  Ifaiah)  are  blazoned 
with  the  names  of  Chrift  and  the  church,  that  the  unwary 
reader  might  fuck  in  the  error  before  he  began  to  rend.'  Un- 
luckily for  our  author,  there  are  no  fuch  titles  in  the  Hebrew 
Bibles,  and  the  Englilh  tranflators  cannot  be  called  the  fcrip- 
ture-makers. 

With  equal  pretenfions  to  accuracy,  to  temper,  and  to  eru- 
dition, he  runs  through  the  New Tcftament, — decides  every 
thing  in  the  moft  dogmatical  manner, — dots  not  feparate  the 
abufes  of  men  profefling  the  Chriftian  religion  from  the  pure 
doctrines  of  Chriftianity, — attributes  every  thing  to  forgery 
and  prieftciaft, — and  is  not  in  the  leaft  attentive  to  the  con- 
current tcftimony  of  writers  in  difFerent  ages.  By  the  intem- 
perance of  his  abufe  of  every  part  indifcriminateiy  of  the  holy 
fcrlptures,  we  fliould  think  that  he  nmft  entirely  overthrow 
his  own  purpofe,  and  that  no  one  could  be  led  co  place  im- 
plicit faith  in  his  aflertions  ;  but,  if  he  is  not  propciiy  anfwer- 
cd  by  his  antagonifts, —  if  they  are  led  away  by  his  paffions  to 
be  themfelves  alfo  in  a  paflion, — if  they  do  not  free  themfelves 
from  the  prejudices  belonging  to  the  fecis  to  which  they  are  ad- 
dicted,— if  tiiey  do  not  in  ftiort  confider  each  feparate  argument 
with  coolnefs,  totally  independent  of  the  opinions  formed  for 
the  laft  feventeen  hundred  years  on  the  fubjeft, — they  may 
give  to  the  prefent  oppofers  of  Chriftianity  a  degree  of  tri- 
umph, wliich  every  p^^rfon,  who  has  a  regard  for  found  critic 
cifm  and  true  religion,  muft  finccrely  deprecate. 

The  objeclions  founded  againft  revelation  have  been  repeat- 
edly urged  by  former  authors ;  and  they  are  not  properly  di- 
flinguiihed  from  thofe  which  are  brought  againft  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  books.    It  is  one  quellion  to  examine  the  ftate  of 
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certain  writings  of  great  acknowledged  antiquity, — another, 
to  determine  on  the  pretenfions  of  any  perfons  to  a  divine  in- 
tercourfe.  In  both  cafes  the  work  before  us  feems  to  fail  in 
die  extreme.  A  want  of  learning  is  confpicuous  in  the  exa- 
mination of  the  former  queflion  ;  and  in  the  latter,  a  degree  of 
profanenefs  which  cannot  be  acceptable  even  to  unbelievers  of 
a  philofophical  and  difpafhonate  turn  of  mind. 

Upon  the  whole,  we  fliould  have  treated  the  book  with  the 
utmoll  contempt,  if  the  manner  in  which  the  various  ob- 
jedlions  to  the  fcripturcs  are  concentrated  did  not  feem  likely 
to  make  an  imprefTion  on  the  iiliterate.  On  this  account  alone 
we  (hall  pay  attention  to  the  arguments  urged  in  the  courfe 
of  this  controvcrfy :  and  we  are  not  without  hopes  that  fomc 
one,  earned  in  the  caufe  of  religion,  will  produce  fuch  an 
anfwer,  as,  at  the  fame  time  that  it  is  fatisfa£lory  to  the 
learned,  fhall  be  written  in  a  popular  ftyle,  and  promote  the 
caufe  of  truth  in  the  mind  of  every  unprejudiced  and  dlfpaf- 
fionate  reader. 


A  Reply  to  Thomas  Paine' s  Second  Part  of  the  Age  of  Reafon-. 
By   Gilbert   IVakefield^    B.A.      ^vo.       is.  td.      Syraonds, 
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rj^ROM  Mr.  Wakefield's  acknowledged  Jalents  and  erudi- 
•*■     tion,  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  of  his  ability  to  examine 
every  argument  of  his  antagonift  :  but  the  work  before  us  does 
not  by  any  means  fuperfede  the  neceflity  of  a  further  reply 
from  the  advocates  for  facred  truth.     It  fails  in  two  refpesSis  ; 
Firll,  It  is  not  fufliciently  popular.    Mr.  Paine  applies  himfelf 
entirely  to  the  common  fcnfe  of  the  people, — avoids  all  ap- 
pearance of  learning, — and  reje£ls  entirely  every  thing  which 
looks  like  deep  erudition.     Air.  Wakefield  interlards  his  pe- 
riods continually  with  Latin  quotations,  which  are  not  only 
foreign  from  the  purpofe,  but,  from  the  nature  of  the  thing  it- 
felf,  create  a  fufpicion  in  the  perfons  to  whom  the  Age  of 
Reafon  is  addreflcd,    that  ^he  anfwerer  wiflies  to  over-rule 
them  by  the  fuperiorlty  of  his  lea-ning,  in  the  room  of  Rrength 
of  argument.     Secondly,  It  labours'  under  a  11111  greater  de- 
fe£l, — Mr.  Paine  indulges  much  in  fcurrility,  and  treats  the 
facred  iharaQers,  which  ftand  the  higheft  in  our  cftimation, 
with  the  utmoft  contempt  and  ridicule  ;  but  this  condu<5t  iu 
the  reviler  of  religion  docs  not  juUify  its  advocates  in  the  ufc 
of  fimilar  expreifions.     Becaufc  Mr.  Paine  has  called  Moles  a 
deteftable  villain,  the  difpalTjonatc  part  of  the  community  will 
be  by  no  means  pleafed  to  find  in  this  treatife  Mr.  Paine  cha- 
radcrifcd  as  *  a  compound  of  vanity  and  ignorance,— a  filly 
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blockhead, — a  headftrong  fciolift,  v/ho  has  neither  learning 
enough  to  know  when  he  Is  confuted,  nor  ingenuous  candor 
to  acknowledge  the  confutation, — a  puzzle-pated  fellow, — 
a  fwaggering  polemic, — an  illiterate  mountebank,  acquainted 
with  no  language  but  his  ov/n, — a  noify  coxcomb, — a  bullying 
champion, — a  vain-glorious  and  empty  blufterer, — an  infuriate 
polemic, — the  pitiable  victim  of  conceit  and  ignorance,  who 
fujnes  and  foams  in  an  idle  combat  with  the  phantoms  of  his 
own  difordered  imagination, — the  mod  impenetrably  ftupid  and 
futile  braggadocio  that  ever  violated  the  facred  feeling  of  felf- 
yenei'ation,  and  every  principle  of  literary  integrity,  in  under- 
taking, without  candor,  without  modefty,  and  without  know- 
ledge, to  canvafs  that  multifarious  and  comprehenfive  topkr^ 
the  evidences  of  revelation.' 

We  confefs  with  the  greateft  regret,  that  we  are  not  come 
fo  the  end  of  the  catalogue,  which  might  be  made  from  the 
epithets  in  this  work  given  to  the  author  of  the  Age  of  Rea- 
fon. Mr.  Wakefield  feems  to  be  at  a  lofs  for  terms  to  ex- 
prefs  the  bitternefs  of  his  wrath  ;  and  by  way  of  clenching 
the  whole,  according  to  a  vulgar  cxpreflion,  he  finds  out  a 
term  of  abufe,  which  will  probably  excite  only  the  laughter 
of  his  antagonift — 'Nincompoop."  fays  he,  *  (for  infulted 
truth  and  violated  honour  demand  thy  true  appellation  with  a 
vehemence  bordering  on  reproach),  if  thou  findefl  any  of  thy 
vifionary  audacities  unnoticed  in  future,  modeftly  fuppofe  the 
genuine  reafon  to  refide  in  their  futility  and  nothingnefs.* 
Mr.  Wakefield  is  foud  of  Latin  quotations,  and  we  muft  give 
him  one  from  his  favourite  author  : 

-fervetur  ad  imum 

Quails  ab  incepto  proceflerit,  et  fibi  conftet — 

if  you  will  make  ufe  of  language,  which  the  cuftom  of  good 
company  difallows,  keep  clofe  to  It :  do  not  mar  it  by  fome 
compliments,  which  deftroy  entirely  the  propofed  effe£l  of 
your  epithets.  —  After  reprefenting  his  antagonifc  as  the  ftu- 
pideft  of  all  human  beings,  our  readers  will  be  furprifed  to 
find  that  this  mafs  of  every  thing  contemptible  is  no  fool  nei- 
ther, for  fuch  are  the  words  of  Mr.  Wakefield  in  one  part  of 
his  work — 'for  he  is  no  fool  neither.'  In  another  place  he 
talks  of  having  paid  '  thofe  acknowledgments  of  refpedl  to  the 
native  talents,  th'e  intrepidity  and  the  patriotifm  of  Thomas 
Paine,  which  fincerity  demanded,  and  civiiifed  manners  dic- 
tate.' Why  was  there  a  deviation  from  this  conduct  .'*  We 
cannot  take  it  as  a  fufficient  anfwer,  that,  according  to  Mr. 
Wakefield,  *  It  is  now  time  to  adopt  the  lefs  grateful  mode 
prefcribed  by  the  wife  king  of  Ifrael,  that  of  anfwering  the 
fool  according  to  his  folly,  left  he  be  wife  in  his  own  conceit.' 

6  Leaving 
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Leaving  the  abufe  in  this  pamphlet,  let  us  now  come  to  the 
arguments.  The  cruelties  of  the  Ifraelite^  in  difpoflclTing  the 
inhabitants  of  Canaan  of  their  territory  is  a  grand  topic  ot  de- 
clamation with  Mr.  Paitie,  and  indeed  witli  all  the  defpifers 
of  revealed  religion.  An  order  to  exterminate  the  inhabitants 
of  a  country  could  not  come,  they  fay,  from  the  Creator  of 
the  univerfe.  The  fuppofition  argues  injuftice  and  cruelty  in 
him  who  is  the  perfection  of  jullice  and  mercy.  We  fliall 
give  Mr.  Wakefield's  anfwer  to  this  objcdioii  in  his  own 
words — 

*  Thomas  Paine,  as  various  paflages  evince,  profefles  his  belief 
in  an  Almighty  Creator  and  Governor  of  the  world.     Now  upon 
that  fvftem,  all  the  powers  and  faculties  of  man  are  the  workman- 
fliip  of  the  Divinity,  and  all  the  operations  of  all  human  agents  are 
at  his  difpofal,  and  under  his  controul.     As  this  perfuafion  feems 
an  immediate  and  unavoidable  deduflion  from  the  premifes,  and 
muft  force  itfelf  on  the  fimplell  underftanding,  fo  is  it  confonant  to 
the  fentiment  and  language  of  the  Jewifli  prophet,  "  I  am  the  Lord, 
and  there  is  none  elfe  :  I  form  the  light,  and  create  darknefs  :  I 
make  peace,  and  create  evil ;  I  the  Lord  do  all  thcfe  things."     We 
fee  accordingly,  that  fimilar  excelfes  to  thofe  fpecified  in  the  quota- 
tion  Juft  adduced,  have  been  committed  through  every  age  of  the 
world  to  or.r  times,  which  certainly  are  by  no  means  exempt  from 
the  guilt  of  thefe  enormities.     But  all  this  violation  of  humanity 
and  juitice  has  taken  place  under  the  divine  adminiftration  of  the 
human  race.     So  for  then  it  is  undeniabfc,  I  think,  that  deifm,  ju- 
daifm,  and  chriftianity  repofe  on  the  fame  foundation ;  and  as   fat* 
as  this  principle  has  it's  application,  natural  and  revealed  religion 
rr.uft  ftand  or  fall  together.     But  what  will  our  boifterous  a'nd  ralh 
adventurer  reply  to  the  prefent  argument  ?  Why,  to  fave  himfelf 
the  trouble  of  refutation,  it's  imbeciility  or  it's  force  will  be  made  no 
objeA  of  his  confideration  :  he  will  have  recourfe  to  the  compen- 
dious alternative  oi  faljhood ;  and  tell  us  gravely,  that  a  pious  priejl 
is  the  father  of  this  objeftion  to  his  charge  ;  as  if  the  man  were  to 
be  regarded,  and  not  his  reafons  !     Our  conrroverfialift  has  learned 
a  very  bad  leflbn  from  his  enemies  in  England,  againft  whom  I  once 
endeavoured  to  defend  him.    They  truly  thought  themfclves  excufcd 
from  an  attention  to  his  political  attacks  on  the  corruptions  of  their 
fyftem,  becaufe  he  was  once  a  Jlay-maker.     And   Thomas  Paine, 
in  his  turn,  we  fee,  is  converting  all  his  anfwerers  into  Jlay-makert 
too  ! 

*  I  can  defcry,  however,  no  fecurity  for  his  creed,  from  the  an- 
noyance of  the  argument  here  rtated,  but  in  the  fortreffcs  of 
atheifm;  where  alone  it's  operations  cannot  reach  him,  and  in  which 
there  is  but  too  much  reafon  to  apprehend,  that  one  of  his  difia- 
genuous  and  conceited  humour  will  foon  entrench  himfelf. 
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*  It  was  the  profefled  obje<5l  of  the  Mofaical  inftitution,  to  ^XZ' 
Terve  entire  and  iincomipted  the  worfhip  of  one  God  only,  in  a 
world  over-run  with  wild  idolatry,  and  infected  by  moft  fanguinary 
and  flagitious  fuperftitions,  engrafted  on  that  corrupting  principle. 
It  is  highly  probable,  from  hiftoric  teftimony,  and  the  condition  of 
.other  nations,  that  we  are  folely  indebted  at  this  day  for  our  purer 
apprehenfions  of  the  Supreme  Being,  to  the  feafonable-and  perma- 
nent interference  of  the  Mofaic  law ;  a  law,  which  not  only  pre- 
vented the  total  ufurpations  of  idolatry,  by  the  referve  of  an  entire 
and  numerous  nation  from  her  tyranny,  but  by  the  diffufion  of  it's 
converting  influence  through  the  vafl  regions  of  the  eaft,  connected 
With  the  Jews  in  their  perpetual  and  extended  migrations,  partly 
fponianeous,  and  partly  the  refult  of  conqueft.  Upon  this  purpofe, 
pf  which  Thomas  Paine  has  not  yet  demonftrated  the  inefiicacy  or 
the  folly,  a  -queftion  will  arife,  how  far  the  deftrudion  of  a  fmall 
portion  of  mankind,  the  inhabitants  of  a  i^-^  cities,  towns,  or  vil- 
lages in  Paleftine,  where  thefe  reHgious  impieties  were  moft  preva- 
lejnt,  might  be  calculated  to  efteftuate  the  dilfemination  and  efta- 
bljfljment  of  this  grand  truth,  refpefting  the  Divinity  ;  and  how 
far  fuch  a  mean  of  elfeding  it  be  reconcileable  to  juft  conceptions 
of  the  divine  government. 

.  V '  Now,  if  we  refleft  on  the  power  of  habit,  and  the  durable  con* 
fequences  of  educational  profeffion ;  and  that  error,  if  not  com- 
pletely eradicated  in  the  fir  ft  inftance,  will  foon  flioot  up  afrefh,  and 
i'pread  itfelf  to  an  unlimited  extent  from  a  fingle  fibre  ;  the  fuperior 
expediency  of  fuch  a  procefs,  for  the  completion  of  the  end  in  view, 
is  intuitively  manifcft  :  alt  our  difficulty  coniifts  in  bringing  fuch  a 
difcipllne  into  a  conformity  with  the  acknowledged  attributes  of 
God,  and  the  immutable  laws  of  humanity  and  juitice. 

'  With  relation  to  the  former  point,  I  mean  the  afpeft  of  this  pro* 
pofition  on  God  himfelf,  it  will  fcarcely  be  pretended,  I  fuppofe, 
that  mo>e  cruelty  is  difplayed  in  cutting  oif  women  and  children  (to 
put  an  extaeuie  cafe)  by  the  funimary  execution  of  the  fword,  thait 
intleftroying  them,  as  we  fee  them  perpetually  deftroyed,  by  earth- 
quakes, pellilences,  and  inundations  ;  or  by  the  lingering  opci-ation 
of  painful  difeafes  and  loathfome  fores.  It  is  equally  the  will  and 
difpenfation  of  Omnipotence  in  either  inftance;  and  our  acquief- 
ceace  in  the  difcipline,  muft  proceed  upon  the  fame  principle  irt 
both  cafes,  namely,  the  inability  of  an  ignorant  fliort-fjghted  tranf- 
itorv  being,  to  comprehend,  from  an  inipeftion  of  a  few  parts,  the 
^nviititudiuous  operations,, and  the  unbounded  fabric  of  the  celeftiol 
machine.  With  much  more  reafon  might  we  expeft  a  complete 
theory  of  geographical  menfuration  for  the  terraqueous  globe  from 
the  peranibiilacions  of  a  itiite.  or  demand  from  z  gnat  a  correft  deli-- 
^jeaiiosn  of  the  cometary  fyftem. 

'■■  Q\\  the  other  hand,  it  muft  be  conceded,  that  this  remedy  of 
cxtirpatioii  w^s  calcuiateii  to  .engender  difpofitions  of  ferocity  ia 
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thofc  commiflioned  with  an  aftual  adminiftration  of  it ;  but  our  an- 
tipathies may  be  accommodated  to  this  inferior  difficulty,  if  I  mil- 
take  not,  by  various  confldcrations.  The  Jews,  though  in  nu- 
merous particulars  of  civilization  much  advanced  beyond  their 
neighbours  and  contcmiwraries,  were  little  better  than  barbarians  la 
the  days  of  Jofhun.  The  refining  doftiincs  of  their  fyftem  (for 
many  truths  were  contained  in  it)  operated  but  (lo'A'ly,  as  v.-as  to  be 
rtpei^ed,  on  the  dull  fenl;itions  of  fiich  a  wayvvrard  race  ;  and  the 
fyftem  itfolf  was  irt  it's  defign  but  introduftory  to  another  much 
more  pcrfcc't,  and  'accordiuj^ly,  as  fiich,  was  adapted  to  the  exi- 
gencies of  a  rude  tribe  in  the  infancy  of  it's  emergence  from  barba- 
rity. But  the  general  tendency  of  fuch  fummary  difcipline  on  their 
idolatrous  enemies^  to  render  the  manhers  of  the  executioners  ma- 
Irgimnt  and  ferocious,  could  not  fail  to  be  materially  counterafted 
by  a  contemplation  of  the  fj-ecific  object  in  view,  and  would  natu- 
rally confine  their  animofities  to  the  fubjeft  of  idolatry  alone.  The 
pfogrefs  fr6m  Unrelenting  ficrcenefs  ftgainft  idolaters,  ftained  with 
the  blood  of  human  facrifices,  to  a  general  difpofition  of  cruelty  to 
all  mankind,  might  hence  be  trivial,  and  almort  evanefcent ;  as  we 
may  fafely  pronounce  from  obvious  occurrences  in  common  life. 
We  fliould  pafs  a  very  injurious  judgment  upon  the  hun>aniiy  of  a 
furgeon,  if  we  fuppofed  him  lefs  fufceptible  of  fympathetic  tender- 
nefs,  or  more  prone  to  afts  of  mutilation,  from  the  indifpenfable 
offices  of  his  prott.lion.  The  grand  prefervative  from  depravation 
in  this  cafe'  is  the  falutary  end  in  view,  and  the  infcparable  con- 
nection of  the  temporary  fufferings  of  individuals  with  general  and 
Ulting  benefit  to  the  whole  community  of  mankind. 

•  It  has  always  been  deemed  by  me  (whether  juftly,  or  not,  let 
tUe  reader  tly)  ar.reafonable  poftulatum,  that  fome  qualifications  and 
foftenings  in  the  cafe  of  many  relations  and  occurrences  in  the  Bible 
hiflory  may  be  very  properly  applied,  without  any  danger  to  the 
main  fabric  of  revelation,  upon  the  ground  of  exaggeration  from 
ivational  vanity,  and  the  pride  of  individuals.  Surely  our  advfirfa- 
ries,  who  are  ftudious  of  reprefenting  the  IfraeliteS  as  fomething  iefa 
than  men,  will  not  c'cny  them  the  concomitant  failings  of  mortality. 
We  may  prefume,  tlierefore,  upon  I'oir.c  enlargement  on  the  part  of 
the  narrator  ii\  the  fplendor  of  their  victories,  and  the  number  of  the 
^kin,  and  the  extent  of  their  dcfclations.  The  Jews  "f/tx^^  as  I  have 
before  o'oferved,  but  a  ic^f;  degrees  removed  in  that  age  frocn  the 
manners  of  barbarians ;  and  we  find  it  a  chara<^eriltic  property  of 
barbarifm  to  dcliglit  in  war,  and  blood,  and  battles;  in  which  re- 
fpei^s,  my  countrymen  of  Great  Britain,  with  all  their  religious 
fibbhAiment,  and  all  their  civilized  arts,  are,  to  the  full,  as  arrant 
barbarians  as  the  butchering  troops  of  Jofliua  ;  ami,  where  he  de- 
ftroyed  his  hundreds,  Britain  has  flaughtered  by  (lavcry,  by  famine, 
and  by  the  fword,  her  thouHinds,  and  tens  of  thcufands, 

•  Bcfidcs,  the  Ifraelites,  in  confequcnce  of  the  theocratical  polity, 
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Tinder  which  we  will  fuppofe  them  to  have  lived,  till  our  credulity 
ihall  be  difabufed  by  more  able  reafoners  than  Thomas  Pninc^  were 
accuftomed  in'  every  inftance,  and  on  all  occafions,  to  acknowledge 
the  immediate  agency  of  God ;  and  efteemed  themlelves  under  the 
guidance  of  his  arm,  through  every  circumftance  of  their  lives. 
From  this  favourite  apprehenfion,  too  generally  extended,  and  too 
partially  indulged,  it  is  the  pradice  of  their  hifiorians  to  fpeak  of 
every  tranfaftion  as  prefcribed  by  the  exprefs  injunctions  of  Jeho- 
vah; when  we  are  under  no  necefiity,  I  think,  of  fuppofing  a  fpe- 
cific  and  aftual  interference  in  the  cafe  ;  but  may  very  rationally,  and 
in  confori^iity  to  the  rules  of  accepted  interpietation,  have  recourfe, 
for  a  folution,  to  that  predominant  and  univerfal  perfuafion,  from 
their  infancy,  of  the  pecuUar  fuperintendance  of  Jehovah,  not  only 
over  the  political  welfare  of  their  ftate,  but  the  private  concerns  of 
individuals.'    p.  5. 

Mr.  Wakefield  does  not  by  any  means  appear  to  us  to 
have  determined  this  queftion.  Becaufe  God  in  the  courfe 
of  nature  permits  people  to  be  deftroyed  by  inunda- 
tions, earthquakes,  peftilence,  and  fimilar  calamiticSj  it  does 
not  follow,  that  he  fliould,  out  of  the  courfe  of  nature,  en- 
courage men  to  exercife  cruelties  upon  each  other.  But  we 
cannot  allov/  the  force  of  the  delft's  arguments,  upon  other 
grounds.  God,  without  doiibt,  has  the  right  of  dlfpofing,  in 
what  manner  he  pleafes,  of  this  earth  to  the  fonsof  men,  and  if, 
after  the  difpofition  made  by  him,  a  generation  without  any 
pretenfions  to  a  country  takes  pofleffion  of  it,  there  i&  neither 
injuftice  nor  cruelty  in  driving  away  the  ufurpers  from  their 
ill-acquired  property.  God  gave  the  land  of  Canaan  to  a  par- 
ticular branch  of  the  defcendents  of  Abrahafri.  In  proper 
time  thefe  defcendents  come  to  take  pofleffion  of  their  property. 
They  remain  for  forty  years  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Canaan ; 
during  which  period  fuch  miraculous  inftances  were  given  of 
the  interference  of  God  in  their  concetns,  as  ought  to  have 
convinced  the  inhabitants  of  Canaan,  that  they  could  not  re- 
fill his  uplifted  arm  ;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  many  had 
prudence  enough  to  efcape  from  their  devoted  country.  Still 
the  Canaanites  were  refolved  to  difpute  the  point :  they  con- 
tended againft  God ;  but,  fo  far  from  fuffering  the  punilhment 
of  ufurpers,  and  giving  grounds  for  inveftives  againft  the  dif- 
penfations  of  Providence,  prodigious  multitudes  efcaped  ;  and 
we  fear  that  there  is  too  much  reafon  to  believe,  that  Great 
Britain,  in  the  fame  period  of  time,  has  butchered  in  India, 
many  more  thoufands  than  fell  by  the  fword  of  Jolhua.  The 
tieifts,  inveighing  againft  revelation,  leave  entirely  cut  of  the 
queftion  the  right  of  the  Ifraelites  to  the  land  of  Canaan,  and 
die  rcliftance  made  by  the  Canaanites  to  the  entrance  of  the 
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lawful  proprietors.  They  dwell  upon  the  number  of  perfons 
flain  in  battles  and  fiegcs :  they  forget  the  numbers  who  were 
permitted  for  a  long  fcrics  of  yeara  to  retain  the  pofleffion  of 
the  property  belonging  to  their  neighbours.  When  the  Spa- 
niards exterminated  the  Moors,  without  doubt  there  wa& 
cruelty  exercifed  in  the  courfe  of  fo  long  a  war;  yet  juftice  was 
on  the  fide  of  the  Spaniards  ;  and  if,  in  recovering  property 
from  a  liighwayman,  the  felon  fliould  be  wounded,  no  one 
will  impute  to  the  law,  that  it  is  void  of  juftice, — or  to  the 
country,  that  it  is  void  of  humanity. 

On  the  queflion  of  the  authenticity  of  the  books  of  fcripture, 
Mr.  Wakefield  points  out  a  variety  of  errors  in  his  antagonift, 
and  (hews  the.  fallacy  of  his  mode  of  reafoning  from  circum- 
ftances  attending  the  publications  of  profane  writers.  The 
paflage  of  the  fun  and  moon  (landing  Hill  is  very  well  com- 
mented upon  J — the  ignorance  of  Mr.  Paine  on  the  terms  Arc- 
turus,  &c.  is  pointed  out; — the  amazing  abfurdity  of  the  af- 
fertion  in  the  Age  of  Reafon,  that '  there  was  no  fuch  book 
as  the  New  Teltament  till  more  than  three  hundred  years 
^fter  the  time  that  Chrift  is  faid  to  have  lived,'  is  properly  ex- 
pofed  :  and  upon  the  whole  we  may  fay,  that,  if  Mr.  Wake- 
field had  taken  longer  time  for  the  compofition  of  his  work, — ■ 
had  omitted  his  learned  quotations  and  abufive  terms — had  re- 
fleiSled  more  on  the  clafs  of  people  whofe  intereft  it  was  necef- 
fary  upon  this  occafion  to  confult, — he  would  have  gained  more 
credit  for  himfelf,  and  have  done  an  ellential  fervice  to  the 
public. 


Kattire  and  Art,     In  two  Volumes.     By  Mrs.  Inchbald.     Zvo. 
1$.     Boards,     Robinfons.     1796. 

'T'HE  talents  of  Mrs.  Inchbald,  as  a  novelifl:  and  dramatic 
*  writer,  are  too  well  known  to  the  world  to  require  any 
encomium  in  addition  to  thofe  they  have  already  received. 
Succefs  is  undoubtedly,  in  the  common  concerns  of  life,  but  a 
bad  criterion  of  merit ;  yet  in  literature  it  may  be  laid  ilowu 
as  an  axiom,  that  where  a  laigc  portion  of  applaufe  and  fuc- 
cefs  attends  a  writer,  there  mull  be  fomething  either  of  the 
lifeful  or  the  pleafing  to  attraQ  public  attention. 

The  prefent  work  is  eiulrely  of  a  moral  nature  ;  and  its 
tendency  appears  to  be,  to  render  the  great  lefs  infatuated 
with  their  fancied  advantages,  lefs  anxious  in  the  purfuit  of 
wealth  and  honours,  which  produce  little  folid  h'<pplnefs, — and 
the  poor  lefs  difpofed  to  murmur  at  that  humble  iut  which 
Providence  has  aifigned  them, — iince 

'I  3  *  la 
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'  In  this  opulent  kingdom,  there  are  near  as  many  perfons  prr-t- 
idling  through  intemperance,  as  ftarving  with  hunger — there  are 
as  many  miferable  in  the  lallitude  of  having  nothing  to  do,  as  there 
are,  bowed  down  to  the  earth  with  hard  labour — there  are  more 
perfons  who  draw  upon  themfelves  calamity  by  following  their- 
own  will,  than  there  are,  who  experience  it  by  obeying  the  will  of 
another.  Add  to  this,  the  rich  fear  dying,  fo  much,  they  have  no 
comfort  in  living.'     Vol.  ii.    p.  20Q. 

,  As  we  wifh  not  to  anticipate  the  interefl  which  will  be  ex- 
cited by  this  performance,  we  fhall  only  remark  of  the  ftory, 
that  the  moral  already  mentioned  is  exemplified  in  the  hiltory 
of  two  brothers,  who,  commencing  their  career  of  life  under 
precifely  the  fame  circumftances,  are  thrown  into  fituations 
diametrically  oppofite.  The  pathos  is  touched  by  Mrs.  Inch-- 
baid  with  a  mafterly  hand*,  nor  is  her  (kidinferior  in  delicate 
iind  pointed  farcafm.  The  fwrprife  felt  by  a  mind  untutored  in 
the  modes  of  fafhionablc,  and  the  language  of  common  life, 
is  pourtrayed  in  the  following  extraft — 

*  Obfervihg  his  uncle  one  day  offended  with  his  coachman,  and 
hearing  him  fay  to  him  in  a  very  angry  tone  j  "  Ypu  Ihall  neve^' 


drive 


me  agam 


)) 


*  The  moment  the  man  quitted  the  room,  Henry  (with  his  eyes 
fixed  in  the  deepeft  contemplation)  repeated  five  or  fix  times  in  a 
half  whifper  to  himfelf 

"  You  Ihall  never  drive  me  again."  "  You  fliall  never  drive 
me  again." 

'  The  dean  at  laft  a(ked,  "  what  he  meant  by  thus  repeating 
his  words  V 

"  I  am  trying  to  find  out  what^oa  meant,"  faid  Henry. 

"  What !  do  not  you  know,"  cried  his  enlightened  coufin, 
"  Richard  is  turned  away?— he  is  never  to  get  upon  our  coach-box 
again,  never  to  drive  any  of  us  any  more." 

"  And  was  it  pleafure  to  drive  us,  coufin  ? — I  am  fure  I  have 
often  pitied  him — it  rained  fometimes  very  hard  when  he  was  on. 
the  box — and  fom,etimes  Lady  Clementina  has  kept  him  a  whol^ 
hour  at  the  door  all  in  the  cold  and  fnow — was  that  pleafure  ?" 

"  No,"  replied  young  William. 

•'  W^as  it  honour,  coufin  r" 

*'  No,"  exclaimed  his  coufin  with  a  contemptuous  fmile. 

*'  Then  why  did  my  uncle  fay  to  him  as  a  puniftmient  "  he 
Ihould  never" > 

*'  Come  hither,  child,"  faid  the  dean,  "  and  let  me  inftruft  you 
— vour  father's  negligence  has  been  inexcufable — There  are  in  lo- 
ciety"  (continued  the  dean)  *'  rich  and  poor  j  the  poor  are  born  to 
ferve  the  rich." 

"  And  what  are  the  rich  born  for?" 

"  To 
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**  To  be  fcrved  by  the  poor." 

*♦  But  fiippofe  the  poor  would  not  fervc  them  ?" 

*'  Then  they  mult  Itarve." 

"  And  fo  poor  people  arc  permitted  to  live,  only  upon  condition 
that  they  wait  upon  the  rich?" 

"  Is  that  a  hard  condition  ?  or  if  it  were,  they  will  be  rewarded 
in  a  better  world  than  this." 

"  Is  there  a  better  world  than  this  ?" 

"  Is  it  polTible  you  do  not  know  there  is  ?" 

*'  I  heard  mv  father  once  fay  foiiiethiug  about  a  world  to  come; 
but  he  flopt  fliort,  and  faid  I  was  too  young  to  underfland  v.hat  he 
meant." 

"  The  wr>rld  ro  come,"  (returned  the  dean)  "  is  wnere  we  fliall 
go  after  death;  and  there  no  dirti:i(ftion  will  bt-  mnde  between  rich 
and  por»r — all  perfons  there  will  be  ev^ual.  ' 

"  Ave,  now  I  fee  what  mnkes  it  a  better  world  tlian  this.  But 
cannot  (his  world  trv  to  be  as  good  as  that?" 

"  In  re'.pef^  to  placing  all  i.trfons  on  a  level,  it  is  utterly  impof^ 
fible — God  h;.s  ordained  it  o.herwife." 

"  How !  has  God  orduned  a  diftinclion  to  be  made,  and  will 
not  make  any  himfelf  r"     Vol.  i.    p.  76. 

The  niifappUcatlon  and  mifconception  of  words  by  this 
amiable  fcmi-bar>barian  contain  much  humour  and  fatire — 

*  He  would  call  compliments.,  lies — Referve,  he  would  call  friJe 
'—jlalclinfs^  affectation — and  for  the  monofy liable  war,  he  con- 
ftantly  fubftit  :icd  the  word  mnjfacre. 

**  Sir,"  faid  William,  to  his  father  one  morning  as  he  entered  the 
room,  "  do  you  hear  how  the  cannons  are  iirjng,  and  the  bell* 
ringing  r" 

"  Then  I  dare  fsy,"  cried  Henry,  "  there  has  been  another 
TtialThcre." 

*  The  dean  called  to  him  in  ancrer.  "  Will  vou  never  learn  the 
rig' t  life  of  words?     You  mean  to  fay  a  battle."' 

*'  Then  whaf  is  a  malfacre  ?"  cried  the  frightened,  but  fiiil  cu- 
rious Henry. 

"  A  maffacre"  rcj.'lied  his  uncle,  "  is  when  a  number  of  people 
are  flain — " 

"  I  tiioucrht,"  returned  Henry,  "  foldiers  had  been  people  !" 

*'  You  inteirnpt  me,'*  faid  the  dean,  "  before  I  huilhcci  my  Sen- 
tence—<ertainly,  both  foldiers  and  failors  are  people,  bui  ttiey  en- 
gage to  die  by  the  r  own  free  will  and  content." 

"  Wh.it !  all  of  them  ?" 

'•  Muft  of  them.'" 

•'  But  the  reft  are  mafllicred  ?" 

*  The  dean  anfwcrcd  *'  Tne  number  that  go  to  battle  unwiK 

Z  4  liiigly. 
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lingly,  and  by  force,  are  kw ;  and  for  the  others,  they  have  prc- 
vioufly  fold  their  hves  to  the  ftate." 

"  For  what?" 

*'  For  foldlers'  and  failors'  pay." 

"  My  father  ufed  to  tell  me,  we  mnft  not  take  away  our  own 
lives ;  but  he  forgot  to  tell  me,  we  might  fell  them  for  others  to 
take  away." 

"  William,"  (faid  the  dean  to  his  fon,  his  patience  tired  with  his 
nephew'6  perfevering  nonfenfe)  "  explain  to  your  coufm  the  dif- 
ference between  a  battle  and  a  mad.cre." 

"  A  maflacre,"  faid  William,  rifing  from  his  feat,  and  fixing  his 
eyes  alternately  upon  his  father,  his  mother,  and  the  bifhop  (all  of 
whom  were  prefent)  for  their  approbation,  rather  than  the  perfon's 
to  whom  his  inflruftions  were  to  be  addrefTed — '•  a  maflacre,"  faid 
Wiliiam,  "  is  when  human  beings  are  flain,  who  have  it  not  in 
their  power  to  defend  themfelves." 

"  Dear  coufin  William,"  (faid  Henry;  "that  muft  ever  be  the 
cafe,  with  every  one  who  is  killed." 

'  After  a  fliort  hefitation,  William  replied,  "  In  mafTacres  people 
are  put  to  death  for  no  crime,  but  merely  becaufe  they  are  objects 
of  fufpicion." 

"  But  in  battle,"  faid  Henry,  "the  perfons  put  to  death,  are  not 
even  fufpefted." 

*  The  bifliop  now  condefcended  (o  end  this  difputation  by  fay- 
ing emphatically 

"  Confider,  young  favage,  that  in  battle  neither  the  infant,  the 
aged,  the  fick  or  infirm  are  involved,  but  only  thofe  in  the  full 
prime  of  health  and  vigour." 

*  As  this  argument  came  from  fo  great  and  reverend  a  man  as 
the  bifhop,  Henry  was  obliged,  by  a  frown  from  his  uncle,  to  fub- 
mit,  as  one  refuted.'     Vol.  i.  p.  8:. 

The  flory  of  Hannah  Primrofe  Is  in  the  higheft  degree  Inr 
tereiting  and  affeaing.  We  fhall  clofe  our  extrafts  from  a 
work  Vvhich  has  afforded  us  uncommon  pleafure,  by  the  ac' 
count  of  the  condemnation  to  death  of  this  unfortunate  fe- 
male by  the  very  man  by  whom  lier  honour  had  been  be- 
trayed, and  by  whom  {lie  had  been  left  to  infamy  and  want — 
to  confequent  profiitution  and  theft,  the  crime  for  which  (he 
was  arraigned. 

*  When,  in  the  morning,  flie  was  brought  to  the  bar,  and  her 
guilty  hand  held  up  before  the  righteous  judgment-feat  of  William  ; 
imagination  could  not  form  two  figures,  or  two  fituaticns  more  in- 
compatible with  the  exiftcnce  of  former  familiarity,  than  the  judge 
zr.A  the  culprit — and  yet,  thefe  very  perfons  had  p'afTed  together  the 
moft  blifsful  moments  that  either  ever  tafted  ! — Thofe'^hours  of 
tender  dalliance  were  now  prefent  to  her  mind— -i/zj  thoughts  were 

mor? 
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more  nobly  employed  in  his  high  office— nor  could  the  haggard 
face,  hollow  eye,  der[)ondiiig  countenance,  and  meagre  perfon  of 
the  poor  prilbner,  once  call  to  his  memory,  though  her  name  was 
uttered  among  a  lift  of  others  that  (he  had  afliimed,  his  former 
youthful  lovely  Hannah  ! 

'  She  heard  herfelf  arraigned  with  trembling  limbs  and  down- 
caft  looks — and  many  witnefies  had  appeared  againft  her,  before 
flic  ventured  to  lift  her  eyes  up  to  her  awful  judge. — She  then  gave 
one  fearful  glance,  and  difcovercd  William,  unpitying,  but  beloved 
William,  in  every  feature  !  It  was  a  faceflie  had  been  ufed  to  look 
on  with  delight,  and  a  kind  of  abfent  fmile  of  gladnefs,  now  beamed 
on  her  poor  wan  vifage. 

*  When  every  witnefs  on  the  part  of  the  profecutor  had  been 
examined,  the  judge  addreffed  himfelf  to  her, 

"  What  defence  have  you  to  make  ?" 

*  It  was  William  fpoke  to  Hannah! — The  found  was  fwect— • 
the  voice  was  mild,  was  foft,  compafiionate,  encouraging  ! — It  al- 
moft  charn.ed  htr  to  a  love  of  life ! — not  fuch  a  voice  as  whea 
William  iall  addrelTed  her ;  when  he  left  her  undone  and  pregnant, 
vowing  "  never  to  fee  or  fpeak  to  her  more." 

*  She  could  have  hung  upon  the  prefent  words  forever!  She 
did  not  call  to  mind  that  this  gentlenefs  was  the  effccfl  of  practice, 
the  art  of  his  occupation  :  which  at  times,  is  but  a  copy,  by  the 
unfeeling,  from  his  benevolent  brothers  of  the  bench. — In  the  pre- 
fent judge,  tendernefs  was  not  dcfigned  for  the  culprit's  confolation, 
but  for  the  approbation  of  the  auditors. 

*  There  were  no  fpeftators,  Hannah,  by  your  fide  when  laft  he 
parted  from  you — if  there  had,  the  awful  \Villiam  had  been  awed 
to  marks  of  pity. 

'  Stunned  with  the  enchantment  of  that  well-known  tongue  di- 
reeled  to  her,  flie  ftood  like  one  juft  petrified — all  vital  power  was 
fufpendeJ. 

*  Again  he  put  the  queftion,  and  with  thefe  additional  fentences, 

tenderly  and  emphatically  delivered "  RecoUeA  yourfelf — Have 

you  no  witnefles  r  No  proof  in  your  behalf?" 

*  A  dead  filence  followed  thefe  queftions. 

*  He  then  mildly,  but  forcibly,  added — "  What  have  you  t 
fay?" 

*  Here,  a  flood  of  tears  burft  from  her  eyes,  which  (lie  fixed 
earneftly  uf>on  him,  as  if  pleading  for  mercy,  while  Ihe  faintly 
articulated, 

"  Nothing,  my  Lord." 

*  After  a  Ihort  paufe,  he  afked  her,  in  the  fame  forcible  but  be- 
nevolent tone 

♦*  Have  you  no  one  to  fpeak  for  your  chara6ler  r" 
^  The  prifoner  anfwcrcd, 
♦•  No." 

*  A  fecond 
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■    *  A  fccond  gufh  of  tears  foijowed  this  reply,  for  fiie  called  to 
mind  by  'vohom  her  character  had  firft  been  blafted. 

*  He  fummed  up  the  evidence — and  every  time  he  was  com- 
pelled to  prefs  hard  upon  the  proofs  againft  her,  fhe  flirunk,  and 
feemed  to  ftagger  with  the  deadly  blow — writhed  under  the  weight 
'of  hk  minute  juflice,  more  than  from  the  profpeft  of  a  fliameful 
death. 

*  The  jury  confultcd  but  a  few  minutes — the  verdicl  was — • 

«  Guilty." 
•    *  She  heard  it  with  compofure. 

'  But  when  William  placed  the  fatal  velvet  on  his  head,  and 
rofe  to  pronounce  her  fentence — fhe  ftarted  with  a  kind  of  con- 
vulfive  motion — retreated  a  flep  or  two  back,  and  lifting  up  her 
hands,  with  a  fcream  exclaimed — 

**  Oh  !   not  from  _>'(?«  /" 
.    '  The  piercing  ftiriek  which   accompanied   thefe    words,  pre- 
vented their  being  heard  by  part  of  the  audience ;  and  thofe  who 
beard  them,  thought  little  of  their  meaning,  more,  than  that  they 
exprefled  her  fear  of  dying. 

*  Serene,  and  dignified,  as  if  no  fuch  exclamation  had  been  ut« 
tered,  WilHam  delivered  the  fatal  fpeech,  ending  with — "  Dead, 
dead,  dead." 

*  She  fainted  as  he  clofed  the  period,  and  was  carried  back  to 
prifon  in  a  f«oen ;  while  he  adjourned  the  court  to  go  to  dinner.* 
Vol.  ii.  p".  138. 


^he  Progv'^fs  of  Civil  Society.  A  Dldaflic  Poem.  In  Six 
Books,  By  Richard  Payne  Knight,  \to.  lOj.  bd.  Boards. 
Nicol.      1796. 

T T  is  with  no  fmall  fatisfa£tion  that  we  find  Mr.  Knight, 
■■■  after  having  tried  his  ftrcngth  in  vindicating  rural  nature 
from  the  encroachments  of  art,  now  exercifing  his  poetical 
genius  in  a  more  arduous  labour,  and  tracing  ai')d  elucidating 
the  progrels  of  civil  fociety.  In  a  didactic  poem  of  fix  books, 
he  has  unfolded  man,  gradually  emerging  from  the  early  pe- 
riod of  remote  barbarifm,  to  the  full  attainment  of  fcience,  and 
to  the  enjoyment  of  modern  civihfiition  ;  and  though  in  fuch 
a  work  the  loftier  flights  of  fancy  muft  be  neceffariiy  re- 
flrained  by  the  judgment,  yet  on  this  occafion  the  author  has 
not  forfeited  his  original  claim  to  the  infpiration  of  theMufe  ; — 
and  the  fpeculations  of  the  philofopher,  and  the  experience  of 
the  ftatefman,  have  not  unfrequendy  been  recommended  and 
adoined  by  the  vivid  colouring  of  the  post. 

In  the  firft  hook,  which  delineates  man  in  his  rudeft  ftate, 
and  deriving  his  fubfiftence  from  hunting,  Mr.  Knight  has 

combirutd, 
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comViiied,  with  no  inconfiderable  fharc  of  ingenuity  and  accu- 
racy, the  jihyfical  principles  of  moral  uclion,  with  the  affections 
and  operations  of  the  mind.  He  has  traced  the  influence  of 
initindwe  love  on  tiie  origin  of  fociety,  and  has  contralted 
the  evils  and  advantages  arifnig  from  focial  union  with  tliofe 
vluch  mar  is  fubject  to  in  a  favage  life.  In  this  defcription 
many  ot  hi>  lines  arc  peculiarly  animated  ;  and  the  exprelFive 
features  of  tue  portrait,  it  mult  be  acknowledged,  proclaim  the 
hand  ut  a  nuller. 

*  His  fcanty  food  the  favage  earns  by  force ; 
By  ftrciiJ  h  in  arn^s,  and  fwiltnefs  in  the  courfe ; 
WhciKC  health  and  courage  his  firm  finews  brace, 
And  r'er  his  limbs  difFufe  their  manly  grace  ; 

In  virid  age  he  bravts  tiie  wintry  blalt, 
And  feels  undainp'd  1i:s  giouing  fpirits  laft, 
Till  all  his  faculties  their  fvinftions  clofe, 
And  tired  nature  claims  its  long  repofe : — 
Tiien  i'oMie  kind  hand  irs  wiihd-for  aid  employs 
T'o  end  the  life,  which  he  no  more  enjoys. 

'  Yet  oft  their  mangled  limbs  the  hunters  mourn, 
By  the  fell  pard,  or  lurking  tiger,  torn ; 
Jufl  left  with  life  and  ftrenoh  enouo[h  to  fly. 
And  feel  the  pangs  of  lengthen'd  mifery  : — 
With  doleful  ones  they  rend  the  defert  air, 
And  howl  and  yell  in  anguifh  and  defpair  : 
No  nurfe's  tendernefs  or  furgeons  art 
Soothes  or  relieves  the  agonizing  fmart; 
But,  in  wild  woods  and  dreary  caves,  forlorn, 
They  weep  the  night,  and  curfe  the  lingering  morn ; — • 
Then  turn  difguftcd  from  the  dawninor  light, 
And  fitrh  aeain  for  thick  iubftantial  niaht ; 
Till  to  putrefcent  wounds  and  wants  a  prey, 
Slowly  the  nerves  grow  torpid,  and  decay  ; — 
Slowly  the  ebbing  tide  of  life  retires, 
And  the  lafl  fnu.3g.ing  pang  convulfed  expires.*     p.  16. 

The  fccond  book  raifes  man  to  a  ftate  of  greater  eafe  and  fe- 
curity: — the  gentler  and  more  fagacious  animals  domefticated 
to  his  ufe,  he  is  relieved,  by  the  advantages  of  pasturage, 
from  the  toils  of  the  chafe: — in  the  tedious  hours  of  leifure 
his  mind  naturally  is  elevated  by  obfervation  to  religious  con' 
tcmplation. 

•  Beneath  the  (hady  tree  or  pendent  rock, 
From  day  to  day,  as  flill  he  watch'd  his  flock  ; 
He  flill  beheld  the  glowing  orb  of  light. 

At  ILted  ]jcriods,  fink  in  fliaueb  of  night;— 

*  Again, 
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Again,  at  ftated  periods,  faw  it  nfe 
And  traverfe  o'er  again  the  tracklefs  fkies  ; 
Obferved  the  changing  moon,  with  milder  ray, 
And  healing  dew,  uicceed  the  fcorching  day, 
'Midft  ftars  unmimber'd  that  flow-moving  fhed 
Their  fainter  radiance  nightly  o'er  his  head  ; 
And  felt  the  varyins;  feafons  of  the  vear 
With  gradual  pace  recede,  and  re- appear. 
Now  foft  advancing,  in  the  bloom  of  fpring. 
Around  the  rofeate  wreaths  of  health  they  fling  ; 
While  pleafiires  breathing  in  each  genial  gale, 
New  deck  the  world,  and  all  their  fv/eets  exhale  : — 
Then,  fhrinking  flowly  from  the  chilling  breeze, 
The  falling  leaves  and  wither'd  herbs  he  fees; 
While  nature,  left  all  defolate  and  bare, 
Pines  in  the  rigour  of  the  wintry  air  : 
With  equal  force,  he  finds  their  influence  reign 
Q"er  all  that  wing  the  air,  or  walk  the  plain  ; 
-     In  all  alike,  fees  rifing  fpiritsflow, 

As  vernal  gleams  with  genial  fervours  glow ; 
And  all  alike,  in  drooping  forrow  bend,    ■ 
When  wintrv  blafts  arife,  and  rains  defcend. 

*  This  endlefs  chain  of  being,  as  he  view'^, 
DifTolved  in  parts,  but  in  the  whole  renew'd  ; 
And  foiuid  the  lights  of  heaven  eternal  roll, 
Each  in  its  given  circle  round  the  pole  ; 
Amazement  all  his  faculties  opprefs'd 
And  labouring  dov;bt  fprung  painful  in  his  brcafl; 
Conjedure  on  conjecture  vainly  rofe, 
The  vaft  and  complex  fecrets  to  difclofe  ; 
While  fancy  ftrain'd  each  power  to  comprehend 
The  almighty  caufe,  and  undilcover'd  end. 
At  length,  wich  faint  belief,  his  thoughts  affign'd 
The  mighty  work  to  fome  ail- ruling  mind  ; 
Whofe  power  unbounded,  and  fupreme  control, 
Moved  every  piit,  and  fix'd  the  eternal  whole.'   p.  31. 

The  third  book  is  marked  by  the'difcovery  of  metals,  -whicli, 
appropriated  to  the  iiiilnimenis  of  hufbandvy,  have  prompted 
snd  facilitated  the  labours  of  agriculture  : — thus,  a  more 
ample  and  certain  fubfiftence  provided,  the  faculties  ©f  man 
are  left  to  expand,  ard  to  feek  pleafure  from  the  cultivation  of 
fcience.  It  is  in  this  ftate  of  fociety  that  Mr.  Knight,  rejed- 
ing  the  v.'ai--rongs  of  the  favages,  as  unv/orthy  of  the  name  of 
poetry,  judicioinly  fuppofes  that  art  to  have  been  firfh  infpired 
by  the  refinements  or  iove.  In  tracing  the  progrefs  of  poetry, 
he  is  led  to  confider  it  iu  its  modern  ftate, — Some  advice 

which 
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which  he  offers  in  a  note  to  the  fpirited  author  of  the  Baviad, 
we  fincerely  hope  will  be  embraced.  His  apolofijy  for  h.iving 
undertaken  a  work  which  Gray  abandoned,  is  delivered  witli 
much  delicacy  ;  and,  but  for  his  own  confefTion,  from  the 
cxtenfive  knowledge  tliat  he  difplays  in  various  branches  of 
fcience,  we  fliould  never  have  fufpecled  that  the  earlier  part 
of  his  education  had  been  negled^ed.  He  acknowledges, 
however,  that  he  foon  burd  the  bonds  of  mental  ignorance. 

*  Yet  when  exhaufled  fpirits  clalm'd  repofc, 
Each  mikler  ipring  of  rneiUal  vigour  rofe  ; 
Afpiring  pride  my  foul  to  fcience  led, 

And  bade  me  feek  at  once  its  fountain  head  :— 
Its  fountain  head,  whence  Grecian  genius  pours. 
O'er  the  wide  earth  its  evcrlafting  ftores ; 
And,  in  each  deep  and  Incid  current,  fliows 
How  fancy,  join'd  with  tafte,  correAed  flows. 

*  There  as  I  heard  the  mighty  Chian's  fong. 
Roll  its  vaft  tides  of  melody  along, 

In  rapture  loft,  upon  the  founds  I  hung, 

And  numbers  flow'd  fpont?.neous  from  my  tongue, 

*  Warn'd  by  the  Theban  lyric's  glowing  heat, 
My  heai't  with,  wilder  raptures  learn'd  to  beat ; 
And,  as  my  fpirits  kindled  with  his  fire, 

My  hand  unconfcious  wander'd  o'er  the  lyre  ; 

Striking  wild  notes,  which  gradual  ftudy  taught, 

To  breathe  the  fentiment,  and  waft  the  thought.'     p.  70. 

The  fourth  book  contains  the  rife  of  arts,  manufac- 
tures, AND  COMMERCE, — the  formation  of  graduated  ranks 
in  fociety, — the  complication  of  laws,  arifing  from  the  com- 
plication of  interefts, — and  will  appear  perhaps  the  moft 
objectionable  of  any  to  one  clafs  of  readers,  fince,  while  it 
alTerts  the  advantages  refulting  to  the  community  from  an  im- 
plicit belief  in  a  Supreme  Being,  it  warmly  and  indignantly 
rcjedts  all  religious  profcription  or  perfecution. 

'  Is  it  then  thus,  prefiimptuous  meddling  man. 
Thou  dareft  the  Almighty's  fecret  will  to  fcaa  ? 
Has  God  to  thee  his  high  behefts  reveal *d. 
Or  bid  thy  arm  his  bolt  of  anger  wield? 
Vain  thought! — thy  wifdom  rather  fliouldft  thou  prove, 
By  equal  charity,  and  general  love  ; 
By  humble  gratitude  to  bounteous  Heaven, 
If  faith's  more  radiant  lights  to  thee  are  given  : 
But  from  thofe  radiant  lights,  Hill  learn  to  know, 
That  fainter  gleams,  from  the  fan)e  fource,  may  flow  ; 
That  weaker  minds  may  want  a  weaker  creed, 
Ai  different  bodies,  dilferent  medicines,  need  j 

7  And 
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And  that  the  All-wife,  All-potent,  and  All-good, 

Has  that,  which  fiiited  each,  on  each  beftow'di 

Had  he  preferr'd  one  mode  of  faith  alone, 

The  world,  he  form'd,  no  other  could  have  known  ; 

For,  fubjeft  ftill  in  all  things  to  his  will, 

His  works  their  author's  purpofe  muft  fulfil.'     p.  94* 

The  fifth  book  opens  -rt-ith  a  defcription  of  the  influence  of 
CLIMATE  and  SOIL; — the  various  fources  and  eiFecls  of  co- 
lonifation  are  fully  detailed,  and  happily  delineated.  The 
idea  that  the  negro  is  the  original  man,  fince  the  darkeft  co- 
lour dillinguilhes  the  primitive  race  in  all  animals,  is,  we  be- 
lieve, new,  and  certainly  ingenious : — the  opprefl  and  defolated 
fituation  of  ancient  Greece  is  llrongly  di-awn, — and  the  ad- 
drefs  to  the  emprefs  of  Ruflia,  for  her  deHverance,  is  truly 
poetical.  The  book  concludes  viith  an  honeft  refentmeiit  at 
the  negle<S^  generally  fliewn  to  men  of  genius, — a  neglect 
which  probably  haflened  the  diiTolution  of  Goldfmith,-— which 
clouded  the  laft  hours  of  Johnfon, — and  extinguiflied  in  a 
moment  of  fatal  defpair  the  genius  and  life  of  Chatterton, 
This  warmth  of  refentment  is  the  more  amiable  in  Mr.  Knight, 
fince  his  fituation  exempts  him  from  feeling,  except  by  fvm- 
pathy,  thofe  diftrefies  which  he  fo  pathetically  deplores.  The 
anecdote  refpefting  Johnfon,  which  does  fuch  credit  to  the 
heart  of  lord  Thurlow,  and  of  which  the  author,  from  private 
information,  has  infinuatcd  fome  doubt,  we  believe  to  be  true: 
— to  forge  a  letter  from  Dr.  Johnfon  on  the  occafion,  would 
have  been  too  bold  an  attempt  even  for  Mr.  Bofwell. 

In  the  fixth  book,  the  efteih  of  government  afnd  con- 
quest are  illuftrated  ;— the  origin  of  chivalry  from  the  latter, 
and  its  ufe  during  the  feudal  fyltem,  is  depictured  ;— the  ftate 
of  Prance,  and  the  mifery  arifmg  from  the  revolution  to  that 
country,  are  forcibly  reprefented.  The  author  deprecates  the 
day  when  Great  Britain,  from  the  improvidence  and  proiufion 
of  its  rulers,  may  be  expofed  to  fimilar  calamities.  His  wiih,- 
that  before  that  day  he  may  find  refuge  in  the  tomb,  is  fimply 
and  pathetically  expreffed  ;  and  we  give  it  to  our  readers  as 
the  laft,  though  not  the  leaft  flriking,  initance  of  his  poetical 
powers.     Speaking  of  Britain — • 

'  O,  while  {he  yet  eludes  that  dreadful  doom, 
B'lay  this  frail  body  fink  into  the  tomb  ! 
Here,  on  thy  fhady  banks,  pellucid  Team, 
INIay  heaven  beflow  its  laft  poetic  dream, 
Nor  let  me  live,  in  climes  remote  to  know 
For  what  fell  fpoil-er  thy  loved  waters  flow  ! 
Here,  may  thefe  oaks,  in  life's  b.ft  gliminer,  flied 
Their  fober  fliadosvs  o'er  my  drooping  head  j 

And 
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And  thofe  fair  Dryads,  whom  I  (ang  to  favr, 
Reward  their  {)oet  with  a  peaceful  grave  ! 

*  Though  equal  beauties  grace  At'antic  ftrcatns, 
And  waves  as  clear  refleft  more  genial  beams ; 
Though,  decp-cmbower'd,  each  limpid  current  flows. 
And  richer  foliage  o'er  its  margin  grows; 
Yet,  no  bright  vifions  to  the  foul  it  brings;  — 
No  Mufes  drink  at  Apalnchian  f{)rings  ; — 
No  poet's  voice,  or  charm  of  mimic  art 
Soothes  the  tired  fenfe,  or  c;iptlvatcs  the  heart: — 
All  arts  are  there  purfued  for  gain  alone ; 
And  thofe  are  arts,  the  Mufes  ne'er  have  known  ; 
Nor  can  their  followers,  when  in  life's  decline, 
Their  plcafing  toys,  for  thofe  wife  arts,  refign.'  p.  152. 

We  have  now  prefenteJ  our  readers  with  the  general  defign 
of  the  work  ; — to  this  have  been  added  feveral  fpeciniens  of 
the  fpirited  manner  in  which  it  has  been  executed.  We  re- 
commend the  wliole  of  it  to  their  perufal  ;  and  thougli  forac 
inllanccs  appear  of  what  Mr.  Kniglit  confeiles,  *  that  he  has 
not  fpent  fo  much  time  in  correcting  and  poiifhing  what  he 
has  written  as  it  requires,'  yet, 

—  ubi  plura  nitent  in  carmine,  non  ego  paucis 

Offendar  macuiis. 


^  Letter  from  the  Right  Hon.  Edmund  Bu>  ke  to  a  Noble  Lord^ 
on  the  Attacks  mide  upon  him  and  his  Pcnjiony  in  the  Houfe  of 
Lordsy  by  the  Duke  of  Bedford  and  the  Earl  of  Lauder dale^ 
early  in  the  prejent  Scjfions  of  Parliament.  Zvo.  Zs» 
Owen.     1796. 

Nil  asquale  homini  fuit  illi- 


-modo  reges  atque  tctrnrchas, 


Omnia  magna  loquens  :  niodo  fit  mihi  menfa  tiipc?,  et 
Concha  falis  puri,  et  toga  qv.ce  defendere  fiigus, 
Quamvis  crafia,  queat 


Sic  impar  fibi. 


nil  fuit  unquani 


O^ 


^UR  rhetorical  Tigellius  advances  once  more  upon  the 
(lage.  On  rrencli  politics  he  lings  us  the  fame  tune  as 
of  old  i  but,  alas  for  EngliOi  nobility  !  it  meets  now  with 
the  fame  treatment  which  Englifh  royalty  once  experienced 
from  the  fame  hands.  The  purpofe  which  this  pamplilet  is 
to  aiifwcr,  it  is  dilBcuU  to  determine  ;  unlcfs  we^'ay,  tliat,  to 
deprefs  two  of  his  antagoiilits,  the  author  was  nor.  in  the  leaft 
an\iou3  about  any  principle  advanced  in  Ins  former  works,  and 

in 
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in  the  heat  of  the  charge  encounters,  with  the  foremofl  ranlcs 
of  Thomas  Paine  and  his  adherents,  the  moft  powerful  troops  • 
of  his  own  party. 

The  duke  of  Bedford  and  the  earl  of  Lauderdale,  exercifing 
the  privilege  which  is  their  undoubted  right,  made  fome  re- 
flections on  a  confiderable  penfion  lately  beflowed  on  the  au- 
thor of  the  pamphlet  before  us.  This  excites  againft  them  a 
philippic,  with  a  degree  of  afperlty  indeed  on  their  perfonal 
charatSters,  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  neither  of  them  merits, — and 
fo  much  abufe  on  one  of  the  anceftors  of  the  former,  as  we 
believe  would  ccnflitute  more  than  fufficient  matter  for  a  libel 
in  Weftminfter  Hall.  By  deprefiing  the  anceftor  of  the  duke 
of  Bedford,  it  is  intended  obliquely  to  (hew  that  his  grace  has 
but  fmall  pretenfions  to  his  prefent  income  ;  but  how,  it  may 
be  afked,  does  this  prove  that  Mr.  Burke  is  juflly  entitled  tcj 
his  penfion  ?  Our  author  claims  it  on  the  fcore  of  his  fervices ; 
and  thefe  fervices  are  enumerated  through  many  a  page,  in  a 
llyle  which  exceeds  every  thing  that  we  have  ever  feen,  for 
egotifm  and  vanity. 

The  penfion  was  gained,  we  are  told,  without  bargaining, 
without  intriguing,  without  folicitation.  It  came  at  the  end 
of  a  long  life,  '  fpent  with  unexampled  toil  in  the  fervlce  of 
his  country.'  His  country  has  witneiTed  that  toil  in  the  efta- 
blifliment  a6l,  and  throughout  the  whole  of  his  general  con- 
du6t  from  1780  to  1782,  in  which  period,  our  author  very 
modeftly  fays,  *  I  do  not  fay  I  faved  my  country,  I  am  fure  I 
did  my  country  important  fervice.'  He  expatiates  then  upon 
his  plan  of  reform, — upon  the  difference  between  innovation 
and  reformation  ;  but  his  modefly  does  not  permit  him  to 
rank  this  as  a  thing  of  any  great  importance.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  exclaims,  'Do  I  juftify  his  majefly's  grace  on  thefe 
grounds  .'*  I  think  them  the  leafh  of  my  fervices.  The  time 
gave  them  an  occafional  value.  Wiiat  I  have  done  in  the  way 
of  political  oeconomy,  was  far  from  confined  to  this  body  of 
meafures.  I  did  not  come  into  parliament  to  con  my  leiTon. 
I  had  earned  my  penfion  before  I  fet  my  foot  in  St.  Stephen's 
chapel.' 

To  confirm  this  modeft  aflertion,  he  tells  us,  *  The  firft 
feflion  I  fat  in  parliament  I  found  it  neceflary  to  analyze  the 
whole  commercial,  financial,  conftitutional,  and  foreign 
interefts  of  Great  Britain  and  its  empire.'  This  was  to- 
lerably hard  work  we  prefuime,  and  was  very  ferviceable,  we 
believe,  in  a  certain  oeriodical  work*,  but  our  author  would 
not  claim  his  penfion  even  upon  this  ground  of  merito- 
rious fervices — No !  *  If  I  were  to  call  (fays  he)  for  a  re- 
ward (which  I  have  never  done)  it  fhould  be  for  thofe  fer- 
vices in   which  for  fourteen  years,  witliout  intermiffion,  I 

ihewed 
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fhcwcil  the  iitmofl  induftry,  and  had  the  Icaft  fucccfs,  I  mean 
in  the  affairs  of  India.  They  are  thole  on  wliich  I  value  my- 
feif  tlie  moft, —  moll  for  the  importance — mod  for  the  labour 
— moll  for  the  judgment, — moft  for  conftancy  and  pcrfever- 
ance  in  the  purfuit.*  In  this  fupereminent  fervice,  in  his 
cftimation,  he  was  backed  by  the  whole  power  of  the  houfe 
of  commons,  and  adilled  by  the  talents  and  eloquence  of  its 
moft  dilVmguilhcd  members.  If  one  only  of  the  profecu- 
tors  thinks  lb  much  of  his  labours,  how  much  muft  not  the 
public  be  indebted  to  the  man,  who,  after  fo  rigid  a  profecu- 
tion,  was  declared  innocent  by  the  highcll  tribunal  in  the 
country  ! 

We  could  not  th'ii^k  of  making  our  Review  the  vehicle  for 
illiberal  abufe,  or  we  fliould  here  introduce  the  parallel  dravi*n 
at  full  length  of  our  author's  i'ervices  and  thofe  of  the  founder 
of  the  houle  of  RuiTel.  Notiiing  is  too  good  for  the  one,  or 
too  bafe  for  the  other.  The  intermediate  anceftors  of  the 
duke  of  Bedford  arc  overlooked.  One  would  have  thought 
that  our  author  had  never  read  the  hillory  of  his  country,  or 
had  forgotten  that  the  name  of  Ruflei  ftands  high  in  the  annals 
of  real  patriotifm.  He  fpeaks  of  them  in  the  moft  jeering 
manner  :— *  It  is  little  to  be  doubte?!,  that  feveral  of  his  fore- 
fathers in  that  long  feries  have  degenerated  into  honour  and 
virtue.' 

From  the  account  of  fervices,  the  duke  is  carried  to  a  fer- 
mon  on  the  French  revolution,  and  the  danger  which  he' 
runs  from  his  fuppofed  confederates ;  and  to  produce  a 
greater  effect  on  his  grace's  mind,  a  long  ftory  is  told  of  the 
writer's  acquaintance  with  his  coufin,  lord  Keppel,  who  is 
fuppofed  to  have  been  of  fuch  a  fme  fram.e  of  nobility,  for.. 
'  }iis  family  was  noble  and  it  was  Dutch,'  thnt  he  mult  have 
reprobated  every  thing  which  favours  of  the  rights  of  man, 
and  French  principles. 

Thus  we  get  to  the  end  of  the  pamphlet,  which  is  not  likely 
to  afFecl  the  noble  perfon.igcs  to  whom  it  is  adjrcfllrd,  and 
contains  matter  which  muft  be  ofFenfive  to  every  one  who 
pays  the  leall  regard  to  hereditary  nobility. 

The  llyle  of  Mr.  Burke  is  too  well  known  to  the  public  ta 
require  much  animadverlion.  A  lively  imagination  conti- 
nually overpowering  the  judgment,  produce^,  amongft  innu- 
roerable  fpecimens  of  puerility  and  bombaft,  at  times  the  finell 
difplay  of  true  and  genuine  eloquence.  In  ourluit  of  a  me- 
taphor, he  loles  fight  of  all  regard  to  his  hearers  or  readers ; 
it  is  inditlerent  to  him  from  what  fourcesit  is  derived, — from 
the  noblelt  or  the  meanell  objects  in  nature.  The  work  be- 
fore us  abounds  with  this  charadleriftic  feature  pervading  all 
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\h  writings.  Thus  at  one  time  he  goes  to  the  /ruit  flails— 
*  I  never  could  drive  a  hard  bargain  in  my  life,  and  lead  of 
all  do  I  know  how  to  haggle  and  hucUler  with  merit  :'  at 
anorher  time  he  is  in  the  llaughter-houfe,  .and  fuppofes  the 
reformers  to  talk  of  his  grace  of  Bedford, — '  how  he  cuts  up> 
how  he  tallows  in  the  cawl  or  upon  the  kidnies.' 

The  lail  metaphor  fo  delights  our  author,  tliat  he  muft 
purfue  it  into  the  kitchen — 

'  Is  it  not  a  fingular  phenomenon,  that  whilft  the  Sans  culotte 
carcafe  butchers,,  and  the  philofophcrs  of  the  fhambles,  are  pricking 
their  dotted  lines  upon  his  hide,  and  like  the  print  of  the  poor  ox 
that  we  lee  in  the  fl^op  windows  at  Charing  Crofs,  alive  as  he  is, 
and  thinking  no  harm  in  the  world,  he  is  divided  into  i-umps,  and 
firlojns,  and  brilkets,  and  into  all  forts  of  pieces  for  roafting,  boil- 
ing, and  fte^'ing,  that  all  the  while  they  are  meafuring  him^  his 
grace  is  meifuring  tue;  is  invidioufly  coaiparing  the  bounty  of 
the  crown  with  the  deferts  of  the  defender  of  his  order,  and  in  the 
fame  moment  fawning  on  thofe  who  have  the  knife  half  out  of 
the  (heath — poor  innocent  \ 

rieas'd  to  the  hft,  he  crops  the  flow'rj'  food, 

And  licks  the  hand  jult  rais'd  to  flied  liis  blood.'  p.  69, 

The  cook  and  the  butcher  muft  not  from  this  conceive 
that  they  have  the  whole  merit  of  forming  our  autIior"s  tafte; — 
feme  may  have  been  acquired  from  the  cabin-boy  of  a  Grecn- 
kndmaa.     Thus  the  duke  of  Bedfoi'd  is  defcribed — 

*  The  duke  of  Bedford  is  the  Leviathan  among  all  the  creatures 
of  the  crown.  He  tumbles  abont  his  unwieldy  bulk  ;  he  play*  and 
frolicks  in  the  ocean  of  the  Royal  bounty.  Huge  ss  he  is,  and 
whilil  "  he  lies  floating  many  a  rood,"  he  is  ftiii  a  creature.  His 
ribs,  his  fins,  his  whalebone,  h?s  blubber,  the  veiy  fpiracles  through 
which  he  fpouts  a  torrent  of  brine  againft  his  origin,  and  covers  me 
all  over  with  the  fpray,— every  thing  of  him  and  about  him  is  from 
the  throne.'     p.  T.'i. 

His  grace's  anceftor  is  compared  to  a  \q^^  noble  animal ;  he, 
is  the  jackall  in  waiting  for  tJie  offal  carcafe  thrown  to  hin> 
by  the  lion. 

From  Monmouth-flreet  is  derived  the  language  qn  confti-, 
tutions — 

*  Abbe  Sieves  has  whole  nefts  of  pi2;eon- holes  full  of  conftitutions 
ready  made,  ticlceted,  forrcd,  and  numbered  ;  fuited  to  every  feafon 
and  every  fancy ;  fome  v/ith  the  top  of  the  pattern  at  the  botto.m,.  and 
fome  v.'ith  the  bottom  at  the  top;  fome  plain,  fome  flowered;  fome 
diftinguifhed  for  their  fxmplicity  ;  others  for  their  complexitv ;  fome  of 
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Klobd-colour;  fome  of  hue  de  Paris;  fome  with  dirciflories,  others 
without  a  direiftioa  ;  fome  with  councils  of  elckrs,  and  couuciU  of 
yo un .filers  ;  fon^e  without  any  council  at  all.  Some  where. the 
tlei^ors  choofj  the  reprefcntativts;  others,  where  the  re])rercntatives 
chuofc  the  electors,  Some  in  long- coats,  and  fome  in  Diort  cloakb ; 
fome  ;  with,  pantaloons  J  fome  without  breeches.  Some  with  five 
iliilllng  qualificaiions  ;  fome  totally  unqualifitd.  So  that  no  con- 
ftit.ition-fancicr  may  go  iimuitcd  Irom  his  ihon,  provided  he  loves  a 
p:ittern  of  pillage,  oppreCon,  arbitrary  inrprilonment,  corififcalion, 
exile,  rcvolutionarv  judgment,  and  leguHfed  premeditated  murder,  in 
any  fliapes  into  which  they  can  be  put.'     p.  63. 

But  our  writer  is  particuhrly  fond  of  chemiilry,  and  at- 
tended, probably,  very  lately  Mr.  Walker's  lectures.     Hence 
M'e  learn,  that  *  the  geometricians  and  the  chtmifts  bring, 
the  one  from  the  dry  bones  of  their  diagrams,  and  the  other 
from  the  foot  of  their  furnaces,  difpofitibns  that  make  theni 
worfe    than    indifPertnt  about   thofe  feelings  and   habitudes 
which  are  the  fupports  of  the  moral  world.'     Again,  *  thefe 
philofophers  confidcr  men  in  their  experiments  no  more  than 
they  do  mice  in  an  air-pump,  or  in  a  recipient  of  niephitic 
gas.'     Again,  *  they  have  calculated  what  quantity  of  mat- 
ter, convertible  into  niti-e,  is  to  be  found  in  Bedford-houfe,  in 
Woburn-abbey,  and  in  what  liis  grace  and  his  truftecs  have 
ftill  fuffered  to  Hand  of  that  foolilh   royalift  Inigo  Jones,  in 
Covent-garden.  Churches,  piayhouf^s,  conec-houfes,  all  alike 
are  deftincd  to  be  mingled  and   equalized,  and  blended  into 
one  common  rubhifli,  and  well  lifted  and  lixiviatt'd  to  chryital- 
life  into  true  deipocratic  explofive  infurrectionary  nitre.' 
•,   From  one  n'.ace  it  is  clear  th^t  cur  aullior  h:iS  not  forgot- 
ten the  rudiments  of  his  education  in  the  writing-fcliool.     *  I 
hive  no  doubt,  fays  he,  of  his  grace's  reauinefsln  all  the  calcu- 
lations of  vulgar  arithmetic  j  but  I  Oirewdly  fufpedtthat  ho  is 
very  little  (ludicd  in  the  theory  of  moral  proportion'".,  and  has- 
never  learned  the  rule  of  ihrec  in  the  arithmetic  of  policy  and 
date.'     The  art  of  navigation  he  learned,   prob'\bly,  on  his 
voyage  to  the  whale-lifti.ry  : — hence  he  f.'.ys,  *  I  hevjved  the 
lead  every  inch  of  way  i  madj.'     In  his  journeys  to  B^aconf- 
tield,  the  turnpikes  fnpply  liim  with  images — '  At  every  llcp 
ot  my  progrefi.  in  life  (fur  in  every  Hop  was  1  iraverfed  and 
cppoied)  and  at  every  turnpike  I  met,  1  was  obliged  to  Ihew 
my  pafiport  again  and  ag;nn,  Lo  prove  my  fole  title  to  the  ho- 
nour ol  L>eing  ufcfu!  to  my  country,  by  a  proof  ibat  1  was  not 
wlK)lly  unacquainted  with  its  Uws,  and  the  whole  fyitem  of  Iti 
intereila  bofb  abroad  and  at  home.' 

Upon  the  French  revolution  wc-of  courfe  expect  our  -a^ 
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thor  to  run  wild,  and  muft  not  be  furprifed  if  he  (hould  dwell 
upon  the  filthieft  images  he  could  convert  to  his  purpofe  from 
one  of  the  pureft  and  mod  elegant  poets  of  antiquity.  The 
confequences  of  the  French  revolution,  we  are  told,  are  before 
us  — 

*  Not  in  remote  hiftory ;  not  in  future  prognoftication :  they 
are  about  us;  they  are  upon  us.  They  fliake  the  public  fecurity  ; 
they  menace  private  enjoyment.  They  dwarf  the  growth  of  the 
young  ;  they  break  the  quiet  of  the  old.  If  we  travel,  they  flop 
our  way.  They  infeft  us  in  town  ;  they  piirfue  us  to  the  country. 
Our  bufinefs  is  interrupted  ;  our  repofe  is  troubled  ;  our  pleafures 
are  faddened ;  our  very  ftudies  are  poifoned  and  perverted,  and 
knowledge  is  rendered  worie  than  ignorance,  by  the  enormous  evils 
of  this  dreadful  innovation.  The  revolution  harpies  of  France, 
fprung  from  night  and  hell,  or  from  that  chaotick  anarchy,  which 
generates  equivocally  "  all  monftrous,  all  prodigious  things," 
cuckoo-Hke,  adulteroiifly  lay  their  eggs,  and  brood  over,  and  hatch 
them  in  the  neft  of  every  neighbouring  ftate.  Thefe  obfcene  har- 
pies, who  deck  themfelves,  in  I  know  not  what  divine  attributes, 
but  who  in  reality  are  foul  and  ravenous  birds  of  prey  (both  mothers 
and  daughters)  flutter  over  our  heads,  and  foufe  down  upon  our 
tables,  and  leave  nothing  unrent,  unrifled,  unravaged,  or  unpol- 
luted with  the  flime  oi  their  filthy  offal.'     p.  ao. 

We  muil  tranfcribe  almofl  every  page  in  the  book  if  we 
pretended  to  give  every  inllance  of  low  and  ill-afTorted  images. 
Let  it  fuflice  that  for  thefe  fuppofed  beauties  of  his  cortipofi- 
tion  he  ranfacks  the  fhainbles, — the  kitchens. — the  labora- 
tory,— the  fmitheries, — the  menageries, — the  tombs, — the  day- 
fchools, — the  roads, — the  flails, — the  weigh-houfes  ; — every 
thing,  in  {hort,  above  ground  and  under  ground,  dances  befor« 
him  in  all  the  mazes  of  metaphorical  confuhon. 

From  a  writer  who  deals  fo  much  in  metaphorical  lan- 
guage, and  loves  to  fhew  his  fkill  in  the  aflbrtment  of  images 
drawn  from  art  rather  than  nature,  much  exadtnefs  in  other 
things  is  not  to  be  expefted  ;  and  we  need  not  be  furprifed  if 
he  flioukl  not  let  flip  any  opportunity  offliewing  his  fkill  in  the 
few  languages  with  which  he  is  acquainted.  Indeed,  with  all 
the  averfion  that  Mr.  Burke  teftifies  againft  the  French,  it  is 
remarkable  that  his  flyle  is  evidently  borrowed  from  thofe 
writers  who  are  fuppofed  to  be  the  authors  of  the  revolution, 
rather  than  from  the  purer  models  of  antiquity.  Many  of  the 
latter,  without  doubt,  he  has  read ;  the  former  he  feems  to 
have  ftudied  with  attention.  The  French  ufe  the  phrafe  fur 
Ic  pavi-,  which  implies  inferiority ;  and  a  very  good  reafon  may 
be  given  for  it  t   but  what  Engliiliman  will  underlland  Mr. 
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Burke's  me^inlng,  wlicn  lie  fays,  *  There  tliey  are  on  tlic 
pavement  ?'  Every  man  accuftomed  to  Loiulou  knows  that 
the  pavement  is  free  to  all,  and  is  ufed  by  all ;  ;^nd  that  no- 
thing; can  be  determined  from  the  exprellion  — the  duke  of 
Bedford  and  the  earl  of  Lauderdale  were  on  the  pavement  in 
Palace- Yard,— bccaufe  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  pafsciukcs 
and  lords  upon  the  pavement  in  all  parts  of  the  town.  Under 
the  ancient  government  of  France,  dukes  and  marquifTes  were 
not  to  be  feen  on  the  pavement ;  and  their  carriages  too  fre- 
quently taught  the  unfortunate  pafTenger  the  meaning  of  the 
word  pavement.. 

The  term  minor  capitis  has  a  (Irong  meaning  in  the  Latin 
language;  but  we  much  doubt  the  propriety  of  Mr.  Burke's 
expreflion,  that  a  man  may  become  ihort  by  his  knees.  To 
make  war  or  peace  with  regicides,  is  intelligible  to  every  one  ; 
but  Mr.  Burke  aifumes  not  the  glory  of  making  war  with  re- 
gicides ;  and  he  affures  us,  that  he  will  never  be  '  the  author  of 
a  peace  with  regicide.'  But  let  us  not  be  too  exact  in  the 
minutia;  of  expreflion, — let  us  attend  our  writer  on  greater 
fubjefts. 

Having  fome  recollcclion  of  his  fpeeches  on  the  regency 
bill,  and  the  American  war,  we  were  pleafed  at  the  loyalty  of 
many  expreflions  which  this  penfion  has  excited.  He,  who 
once  could  himfelf  interfere  with  royal  difpenfations,  now, 
*  fince  the  fairnefs  of  his  intentions  has  obtained  the  accept- 
ance oi^  his  fovereign,'  cannot  '  permit  a  difpute  on  the  rate 
at  which  the  authority  appointed  by  our  conllitution  to  eili- 
mate  fuch  things  has  been  pleafed  to  fet  them.'  In  celebrating 
his  own  praifes,  our  author  does  not  now  forget  thofc  of  his 
fovereign — *  My  merits  were  under  a  benevolent  prince  in 
promoting  the  commerce,  manufactures,  and  agriculture  of 
his  kingdom,  in  which  hismajelly  fliews  an  eminent  example, 
who  even  in  his  amufements  is  a  patriot,  and,  in  hours  of  lei- 
fure,  an  improver  of  his  native  foil.' 

Extraordinary  as  is  the  virulence  of  abufe  againfl:  the  duke 
of  Bedford,  he  may  perhaps  live  to  have  his  praifes  celebrated 
by  a  change  of  ftyle.  Now  Mr.  Burke  will  not  fpeak  difre- 
fpe(f\fully  of  Lord  Nortli ;  and  the  following  dcfcription  of 
him  may  be  contrafted  with  former  declamations — '  He  was 
a  man  of  admirable  parts ;  of  general  knowledge  ;  of  a  verfa- 
tile  underilanding  fitted  for  every  fort  of  bufnicfs;  of  infinite 
wit  and  plcafantry;  of  a  delightful  temper  ;  and  with  a  mind 
moll  perfectly  dilintercUed.  But  it  would  be  only  to  degrade 
myfelf  by  a  weak  adulation,  and  not  to  honour  the  memory  of 
u  greaw  man,  to  deny  that  he  wanted  fonietliing  of  the  vigi- 
lance, and  fpiric  of  conwiand,  that  the  time  re.juired.' 
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Peace  be  to  the  manes  of  Lord  North  !  and  the  noble  anta- 
poniils  of  our  author  will  foothe  themfelves  with  the  hope  tha'i 
either  a  little  of  the  incenfe  of  flattery  on  their  parts,  or  at' 
leafb  their  deaths,  will  enfure  to  them  a  few  periods  of  com-r 
mcndation.  Lord  Grenvllle  has  already  received  it,  and  our 
writer's  gratitude  for  the  flighteil:  favour  is  not  ill  exprefled — 

*  Some,  perhaps,  may  think  them  executors  in  their  own  wrong: 
I  at  leafl  have  nothing  to  complain  of.     They  have  gone  beyond 
the'demandi  of  juftice.     They  have  been  (a  little  perhaps  beyond 
their  intention)  favourable  to  me.     They  have  been  the  means  of 
briiipin^  out,  by  their  inveftives,  t!;e  handfcme  tilings  which  lord 
Grenvide  has  had  the  rgoodnefs  and  condelcenfion  to  fay  in  my  be- 
half.    Retired  as  I  am  from  the  world,  and  from  all  it's  affairs  and 
all  it's  pleafares,  I  confefs  it  does  kindle,  in  my  nearly  extinguilhed 
feelings,  a  very  vivid  rati$fc.ction  to  be  fo  attacked  and  fo  commend- 
ed.    It  is  Ibothing  to  my  wounded  mind,  to  be  commended  by  aii> 
able,  vigorous,  and  well  informed  ftatefman,  and  at  the  very  mo- 
ment when  he  ftancis  forth  with  a  manlinefs  and  refolution,  worthy 
of  himfeif  and  of  his  caiife,  for  the  prefervation  of  the  perfon  and 
government  of  our  fovereign,   and  thereih  for  the  fecurity  of  the 
laws,  the  liberties,  the  morals,  and  the  lives  of  his  people.     To  be 
in  any  fair  way  connected  with  fiich  things,  is  indeed  a  diftinction. 
No  phdofcpliy  can  make  me  above  it :  no  melancholy  can  deprefs 
me  fo  low,  as  to  make  me  wholly  infeniibte  to  fu^h  an  honour.'   p.  2, 

Thus,  for  examining  into  Mr.  Burke's  merits,  two  of  the  an- 
cient nobiiity,  and  in  them  nobility  itfelf,  are  expofed  to  greater 
infuk  and  contempt  than  they  could  have  experienced /rem 
any  gf  the  difciples  of  Thomas  Paine  ;  and  for  celebrating  the 
pvailcs  of  Mr.  Burke,  a  nevv  man  is  extolled  to  the  fiii^.s.  Had 
the  cafe  been  reverfed,  ancient  nobility  would  have  fiourifhed 
in  its  ufual  honours,  anJ  a  new  peerage  have  been  devoted  to 
contempt.      On    this   fub]e£l:    many    melancholy   rellecSlions 
crowd  around  us:  but  inltead  of  giving  way  to  them,  we  rife 
from  the  perufal  of  the  pamphlet,  in  full  hopes  that  it  may  be 
ferviceablc   in  the  republic  of  letters,  and  beneficial  to    our 
country.     In  both  it  v/iil  fevve  as  a  beacon.     Li  the  former, 
it  will  (hew  fo  the   youthful  mind  the  danger  of  giving  full 
fcope  to  the  wildnefs  of  imagination.     We  were  on  the  point 
of  being  carried  away  by  an  atTectation  of  f'fyle,  by  turgid 
periods,  and  far-fetched  metaphors.     Clcarnefs  and  plainnefs 
were  vulg;u  qualities  ; — our  appetites  began   to   reje£l  every 
thing  which  was  not  feafoned  with  the  hotteil  fpices.     Our 
writers,  from  the  ridicule  v.'hich  the  metaphorical  language  in 
this  pamphlet  will  receive  in  ail  companies,  will  now  learn  to 
exercife  their  judgment, — they  will  not  difdain  to  correft  the 
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iirfl:  falHes  of  their  genius,  from  feein;T  the  abyfs  Info  vvl-.ich 
an  eniinent  writer  has  fallen, — ^^they  will  be  upon  their  j- n  ard 
againfl  that  vitiated  tafle  which  marked  tlie  decline  both  of 
the  empire  and  tlie  learning  of  Rome, — and  by  both  avoiding 
this  fpurious  eloquence,  and  confulting  the  cliailcr  m  d^-ls  of 
ancient  and  modern  litc^aiure,  prefcrve  the  lan^unge  of  their 
country  from  the  dangers  which  threaten  its  very -vxidence. 

In  the  houfo  of  commons  it  has  not  been  u'lu'ual  of  late 
years  to  dldurb  the  debate,  or  divert  the  houfe,  wirh  enco- 
miums or  ccnfurcs  on  public  chavafters-  According  to  the 
party  of  the  fpe^ker,  the  fubjefl  was  a  god  or  a  daemon.  Let 
the  members'tead  only  Mr.  Burke's  writings,  and  they  mufl: 
be  cured  of  this  childifli  ollentafion.  They  will  foe  liow  dif- 
ferently the  fame  fubjei^  appears  to  the  fame  ncrfon  in  a 
courfe  of  years  j  and,  being  unwilling  to  leave  fnch  marks  of 
contraditlion  in  their  recorded  fpeeches,  they  will  learn  to  be 
cautious  in  fpeaking  of  the  living  and  the  dead, — tliey  will 
have  fome  regard  to  moderation  in  their  praifes  and  their  cen- 
fures 

But  above  all,  tlie  country  at  large  may  derive  conf  dcrabic 
benefit  from  this  publication.  The  French  revolution  has 
made  us  a  divided  nation.  Not  to  agree  with  the  reveries  of 
Edmund  Jjurke  or  Thomas  Paine,  inl'ured  to  a  man  of  plain 
fenfe  the  epithets  of  urijloirate,  or  democrate  and  jucohiu.  The 
lines  of  our  poet  will  now  be  attended  to — 

Great  wits  to  madnefs  nearly  are  allied, 
And  thin  partitions  do  their  realms  divide. 

The  two  antagonids,  Burke  and  Paine,  fet  off  in  contrary 
tlireclions  at  fuch  a  prodigious  rate,  that  another  mci^ting 
feemed  impoHible;  but  they  have  once  been  friends,  and  now, 
notwithltanding  fome  hard  words,  they  are  daily  approai  hing 
to  each  other.  With  lefs  reafon  for  mutual  animofity,  the  op- 
pofite  parties  in  the  nation  may  do  the  fame  ;  they  may  ceafe 
to  reproacli  each  other  wtth  principles  which  neither  party 
pofTelTes :  having  feen  the  folly  into  which  extravagance  on  ei- 
ther fide  will  carry  a  man,  they  will  learn  a  little  candour;  they 
will  no  lontjer  confine  all  moral  worth  and  talents  to  their 
own  party ;  they  will  not  perfecute  their  neighbours  for  differ- 
ence of  opinion  ;  nor  if  they  think  it  proper  to  call  their  oppo- 
nents to  account  for  any  rafh  cxpreiTions,  will  they  judriy  in 
one  of  their  ov/n  party  the  utmoil  virulence  of  language,  and 
contempt  of  all  order,  jullice,  and  decorum. 
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POLITICAL    AND    HISTORICAL. 

A  Reply  to  the  Letter  of  Edminid  Biirie^  Efq.  to  a  noble  herd.  By 
Gilbert  Wakefield.,  B.  A.  late  Fellozc  of  Jefus-College^  Cambridge. 
Zvo.      IS.  6d.     Kearfley.      1796. 

"V/f  R.  Wakefield  accufes,  and  probably  with  fome  degree  of  juft- 
"*•-■'  ice,  our  young  men  of  family  and  fortune,  for  their  forgetful- 
nefs  of  the  fublinje  doftrines  of  liberty  which  they  imbibed  in  their 
fchools  and  univerfities,  from  the  pureft  fources  of  antiquity.  But 
may  we  not  recall  to  his  own  mind  fome  of  the  precepts  on  writ- 
ing, which  he  probably  takes  delight  in  repeating  from  his  favourite 
claffical  authors,  and  yet  as  flrangely  fometimes  forgets,  as  our 
vcun?  men  their  lefibns  from  Lucan  and  Demofthenes  ?  He  read 
the  letter  of  Mr.  Burke  on  the  26th  of  February,  and,  JIans  pede  in 
v»Cj  writes  off  an  anfwer  at  his  deflc,  which  was  finlfhed  on  the 
a8th.  Surely,  if  the  Horatian  preoept,  for  a  nine  years'  delay,  will 
not  fuit  the  circumftances  of  a  pamphlet,  Mr.  Burke's  publica- 
tion, if  entitled  to  the  encomiums  beftowed  on  it  in  this  anfwer, 
deferved  atleaft  a  nine  days'  rr.editation  ;  or,  as  Mr.  Burke,  we  have 
no  doubt,  confum.ed  not  a  little  of  the  midnight  oil  in  arranging, 
en  tnajje.^  his  extravagancies,  a  little  of  the  midnight  oil  would  not 
have  been  mifapplied  by  our  prefent  author,  in  the  corre6lion  and 
polifli  of  his  own  compofition. 

In  the  defultory  remarks  of  a  fcholar,  however,  like  Mr.  Wake- 
field, we  may  expe6l  the  corufcations,  as  he  would  call  them,  of 
genius:  and  there  is  one  image  in  the  work  before  us,  which  we  do 
not  fcruple  to  prefer  to  all  the  dazzling  metaphors  in  the  celebrated 
letter  to  which  this  is  an  anfwer.  Speaking  of  the  French  revo- 
lution, and  the  changes  likely  to  be  produced  in  the  new  republic, 
Mr.  Wakefield  launches  forth  into  this  fublime  imagery — 

*  I  fee  that  vaft,  formidable  empire,  defcending,  like  the  Nile, 
from  the  mountains  of  ^Ethiopia,  circling  with  it's  liquid  arms  the 
gav  fabrics  and  the  fpacious  deferts  of  monarchy,  ariftocracy,  and 
ecclefiaftical  ufurpation.  I  fee  that  deluge  of  mighty  waters  gradu- 
ally fubfide  into  their  wonted  channel :  I  fee  them  flow  with  a  ma- 
ieftic  tranquillity  to  the  ocean,  and  all  the  traces  ot  their  former  ra- 
vages obliterated  by  one  extenfive  and  expanding  Paradife  of  ver- 
dure, fertility,  and  beauty.'    p.  31. 

Mr.  Burke's  ridiculous  cenfure  againft  the  French,  for  melting 
leaden  coffins  into  bullets,  is  anfwprcd,  as  it  deferves,  by  a  good 
Itorv— 

«  At 
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»  At  Shelford,  near  Nottingham,  is  the  burial  vault  of  the  earls 
of  Cheftcrfield.  Some  years  ago,  the  fexton  of  that  church,  who 
was  a  tailor  by  trade,  violated  "  the  fan6>uary  of  the  tomb,"  by 
cabbaging  flices  of  red  velvet  from  the  coffins  of  the  noble  fleepers, 
and  felling  them  for  coat-collavs  to  his  cufiomers.  The  whole 
parifli  was  furprifcd  at  the  quantity  of  red  capes  flaunting  through 
the  village,  and  illuminating  the  country  round.  At  length  the 
vicar,  a  fagacious  and  pious  man  !  traced  the  caufe  of  thefe  flam- 
ing exhibitions  ;  and  wrote  in  terms  of  the  moft  piteous  horrour 
and  lamentation,  to  the  hte  earl  upon  the  fubjecl  of  fuch  terrific 
and  unhallowed  depredation.  The  witty  nobleman  adminiftered 
ghoftly  comfort  to  his  vicar ;  exhorted  him  to  moderate  the  excefl'es 
of  his  forrow ;  and  to  join  rather  with  himfelf  in  admiring  and 
commending  the  provident  ingenuity  of  the  tailor,  for  bringing  in- 
to light  and  employing  ufefully  w  hat  himfelf  and  his  anceftors  had 
configned  to  eternal  darknefs  and  decay.'      p.  22. 

We  have  given  our  opinion  very  freely  of  Mr.  Burke's  publica- 
tion ;  and  we  fliall,  for  the  fake  of  impartiality,  contraft  it  with 
the  fentiments  of  his  diff"erent  antagonifls.  Speaking  of  the  paf- 
fage,  in  which  the  leaden  coifins  are  brought  in  to  heighten  the 
pidure,  Mr.  Wakefield  calls  it,  '  one  of  the  fublimeft  in^eftives 
that  was  ever  poured  forth  by  the  phrenzy  of  irritated  genius  from 
the  fount  of  eloquence.  Oh!  that  fuch  fplendid  diclion,  fuch  pro- 
fufion  of  living  imagery,  fuch  vigour  of  conception,  fuch  fertility 
of  fancy,  fuch  magnificence  of  compofition, 

*'  Thoughts  that  breathe,  and  words  that  burn," 

were  mantled  in  the  facred  habiliments  of  truth  !'       p.  18. 

We  agree  entirely  with  INIr.  Wakefield,  in  the  ufe  of  the  word 
phrenzy. — In  another  place,  Mr.  Wakefield  fays— 

*  The  entire  compofition  rolls  forward  in  a  flood  of  fire,  deep, 
flaming,  and  impetuous  ;  involving  every  objefl  within  the  vaft 
embrace  of  its  expanficn  in  one  general  conflagration.  On  the 
French  revolution  in  j^articular,  which  lays  every  energy  of  his 
writhing  fpirit  on  the  rack  of  agony,  his  exertions  are  in  a  ftyle 
of  terrible  fublimity,  that  thrills  to  the  very  marrow  of  the  foul 
with  a  pleafii'.g  horrour  :  a  fublimity,  in  my  eftimation,  without  a 
parallel  in  the  repofitories  of  mortal  eloquence.'     p.  34. 

To  the  above  paflage  he  adds  this' note,  with  the  greater  part  of 
which  we  coincide  in  opinion — 

*  My  commendations  here,  and  elfewhere,  muft  be  underftood 
to  refpec'l  iht  general  fpirit  of  the  fentiments,  and  the  ab/olute  \U 
gour  and  richncfs  of  expreffion;  not  the  colhcat-cn  of  the  words, 
or  the  arrangement  of  the  claufes.  For  in  thefe  refpe^ls  there  are 
many  unchallifed  improprieties  of  grammar  and  conltrudion  ;  there 

js 
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is  much  itovenlinefs  snd  frequent  srribiguity  ;  the  refult,  perhsp;," 
of  hafte  and  negligence.  In  thefc  jxinicuiars,  ISIr.  Burke  can  fup» 
port  no  coxp-etjtion  with  the  beft  writers  of  antiquit}-.'    r.  35. 

It  15  a  curious  phaenomenon,  and  the  folacjon  of  it  we  leave  to 
our  readers,  that  Mr.  Borke  lliould  be  fo  niuc;h  extolled  for  his  elo- 
quence, and  yet  Mr.  Wakedeid  fliould,  and  wiih  real'on  on  hi* 
fide,  aik — 

•  Who  reads  Burke  ?  Who  ever  has  read  him  through  ?  Hij 
mighty  quartos,  replete  as  they  are  with  all  the  iilunjinations  of 
phiiofophic  truth,  with  ail  the  enchanting  extravagances  of  the 
brighteft  fancv,  with  the  fpangies  of  metaphor,  the  corufcatlbns 
of  wit,  and  the  bbze  of  eloquence;  thefe  quartos,  I  hy,  Arith 
theT-  inexhnuftible  ifores  of  inftruction,  delight,  and  rapture,  i^e  neg- 
lected on  the  ftielf,  an  incumbrance  to  the  venders,  the  receptacle 
of  cobwebs,  and  the  feaft  of  worms.'     p.  5. 

Mr.  Wakefield's  political  opinions  are  delivered  with  great  free- 
dom :  he  tells  us,  that  he  has  '  exulred  in  the  fuccefTes  of  the 
French,  and  the  difgrace  of  their  infjlent  and  odious  foes,  with  a 
keennefs  of  tranfport  not  to  he  defcribed.'  He  is  prepared  aho 
*  to  hail  the  triumphant  entry  of  a  republican  reprefentative.'  Of 
*  courfe,  Mr.  Burke's  abufe  of  the  French  will  meet  with  enco- 

,  miums  in  their  fevor.     Impartial  pofterit}-  will  judge  between  the 

n\-2l  politicians. 

We  have  faid  that  Mr.  Wakefield  has  written  in  hnfte  ;  we  may 
add  too,  that  he  does  not  write  for  the  people  ;  for  every  pege  al- 
moft  has  "a  quotation  from  the  Greek  or  Latin,  and  ever}'  period 
a  hard  word  to  impede  the  progrefs  of  the  mere  Englifli  reader.  If 
he  had  taken  time,  there  would  ha-.e  been  fewer  quotations.  Mr. 
Burke's  imagination,  and  Mr.  Wakefield's  learning,  are  the  two 
hobby-horfes  v/hich  run  away  with  them  both.  The  one  cannot 
fuffer  a  meraphor,  nor  the  ot'ner  a  quotation,  to  efcape  him.  Ho- 
mer and  Virgil  (bccaufe  two  verfea  of  no  great  conicquence  ran  in 
our  author's  head  at  the  time)  would,  *  if  the  refufcitation  of  one 
man  were  as  eafy  to  him,  as  the  tranfportation  cf  myriads  in  Cha- 
ron's wherry  over  that  irremeable  flream,  is  to  certain  minifters,* 
have  been  called  up  to  go  to  Mr.  Burke, — to  fay,  what  ?  Why,  the 
one  would  have  fiid,  '  O  fon  of  Atreus,  you  taik  ftrange  hngusge  ;* 
and  the  other,  '  0  Corydon,  Corvdon,  you  are  hulf  mad."  The  fa- 
thers of  poctn,-  would  not  have  been  pleafed  with  th'S  meflage. 

But,  cotwirhi^andinT  ihe  hard  word?,  and  fuperabundance  of 
quotauor.s,  the  work  has  more  merit  than  could  have  been  expefted 
from  tbe  fliortnefs  of -the  time  in  which  it  was  finlihed  ;  and  the 
remarks  on  the  unphilofophical  difp>ohtion  of  Mr.  Burke,  in  re- 
quiring; 10  great  a  reward  for  his  hbcuri,  delen'e  the  attention  of 
the  fccDkr  aad  the  phiiofopher. 
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4  I   ■:-  '■  Hearj;  Diir.:z:r.b--^   F  '-     ^'T  ~-  -  ''-  rhi  Ctuniy  cf  Ywk^ 
f.  ifd  ef  ttit  '.i:y  (xt: .  .         j  lately  addrtjfed 

hy  Mr.  Burke^  :o  a  'SJ>U  Lord,    By  William  Milts,    %-m.     zi. 
Debrttt.      179'J. 

*  Diamond  cut-  '  '.  C  or  according  to  another  proverb,  *  he 
gives  him  as  good  „_  .-w  ...;'g>.'  in  egotilnl,  Mr.  Burke  uill  here 
;ind  :n  equal, — in  fcurril.ty,  an  iufericr.  The  piinds  of  both  feera 
equally  on  the  ftretch  to  vary  their  di^ion,  and  to  remove,  as   far 

as  poffiblc,    hroni  : -  of  exprelfion  which 

delight  us  in  the  ur,;.,  j,.  ^.  ...  ...«;,.  . on,  and  Hume.    Not 

fi)  coarte  m  his  meaphors  as  Mr.  Burke,  Mr.  Miles  i»,  however, 
not  content  with  a  general  reprefentation  ;  but,  like  his  antagonift, 
purlues  them  through  every  turn.  If  Mr.  Miles  does  not  riiie  f«> 
high  in  fublimity  or  bombaft,  neither  does  he  fink  lo  low  into  the 
bathos  and  puerility.  In  Ciort,  they  are  well  matched  as  writers; 
and  we  are  forry  to  obferve,  that  there  is  too  near  a  reiemblance^ 
apparently,  in  the  moral  turn  of  their  minds.  Mr.  Burke  would 
have  commended  the  queen  of  France  for  luicide,  Mr.  Miles  di-» 
ftiuguiflies  the  aftion  of  a  vile  ailaffin,  by  the  eplrhet  of  '  the  vir- 
tuous enthufiafm  of  a  female.'  Mr.  Burke  denounces  eternal  war 
againft  regicide,  from  a  principle,  without  doubt ;  he  would  fay,  of 
duty  :  and  Mr.  Miles  fays, —  as  an  enemy  to  liberty  and  rar 
country,  Mr.  Burke  '  is  my  FOE,  and,  as  fuch,  I  will  purfue  him 
from  a  principle  of  duty,  whatever  confequeuces  may  ultiinatcly 
refult  to  ray  perfon,  or  my  fortune.' 

According  to  Mr.  Miles's  account,  the  mind  of  Mr.  Burke  is 
*  debafed,  crippled,  and  ulcerated,  even  to  a  gangre.';e,  by  the 
confcioufnefs  of  vc-fatile  guilt,'  but  *  wonderfiiUy  well  gil'ted  with 
eloquence;'  ajid  hence  it  is  not  indeed  furyrifing,  that  he  ihould 
irfued  the  governor-general  of  India,  '  with  all  the  lavage 
.-;.....  of  canine  rradnefiv,'  or  that  the  gangrepe  ihofild  have 
followed  the  inconGftency  of  a  character  thus  defcribed — 

*  No  man  tliat  has  a£led  a  part  in  the  gre;.t  drama  of  public  life 
h«s  dcmonftraicd  more  ftrongly  than  Mr,  Burke  — 

'•  That  men's  faces  are  often  vizards  to  their  hearts  I" 

and  when  the  made  yields  profit  as  well  as  fport,  no  man  enjoys  the 
carnival  with  greater  glee,  whether  it  is  held  at  \'enicc  or  in  \Veft- 
minfter  Hall,  at  Beacousbeld,  or  at  the  Treafury.  Hence  we  mar 
.-«..  ^uiit  for  his  being  a  Dciit  in  1756,  a  Whig  bordering  upxin  ]a- 
M  in  1770 — a  confirmed  republican  in  17S9  —  'Ji'liip  prtfi*^ 
-  .\;.,  ...s  royalilt  in  1790  — and  in  1796  a  no  lefsf  ■  ■  ^^  ^-.cobin.^ 
l^ir,  .-j1  thcfe  tranfmigraiions  would  have  been  !,  ;  ,,  but  for 
the  mifclucfs  and  misfortunes  that  have  refulted  from  them.'    p.  16. 

Mr.  Burke's  rank  and  fulphurous  difpoCtion  to  mifchief,  is,  we 
are  another  place,  which  we  fcied  as  a  fpecimea  of  our  au- 

»  Likeljr 
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«  Likelv  to  blaze,  even  to  the  laft  glimmering  ofhis  expiring 
lamp.  Has  he  not  already  done  this  country  fufficient  wrong,  that 
he  comes  tottering  back  from  the  bleak  confines  of  the  fepulchre, 
with  fury  in  his  haggard  couu'cenance,  to  enfure  the  ruin  that  he  has 
left  unfinifhed.  and  blaft  us  with  the  contagion  of  his  poifon  ?  Is 
he  not  yet  fatiated,  has  his  capacious  ftomach  ftill  room  for  more, 
that  he  comes  furcharged  with  bile,  even  from  the  extreme  verge 
of  eternity,  ftruggling  with  deftiny,  that  calls  him  from  the  plea- 
Jures  and  affairs  of  this  loorU  to  forrow  and  repentance,  but  calls  in 
vain  ?  Can  neither  age  nor  misfortune,  infirmity  nor  public  exe- 
crntion,  reilrain  this  curfe  and  mifchief  on  the  land,  this  fiend  and 
lunatic,  within  his  cell  r  Is  the  family  of  Monroe,  or  his  fuccef- 
fors,  no  more  ?  Has  this  man  no  kind  friend,  or  faithful  domeftic, 
of  fufiicient  pietv  or  courage  to  bind  him  in  a  ftrait  waiftcoat,  and 
make  him  harmlefs  againft  his  very  nature?  Sir,  his  very  mind  is 
out  of  Joint,  and  he  would  render  the  times  fo  if  he  could, 
that  he  might  enjoy  the  mad  banquet  in  its  wildeft  perfection. 
This  man,  this  ftrange,  this  inexplicable  compound  of  all  that  is 
captivating  in  genius,  fluAuating  in  opinion,  and  morofe,  frantic, 
and  ungovernable  in  temper  ;  in  whom  the  natural  good  qualities  of 
the  heart  appear  to  have  played  the  wanton  with  the  very  worft 
qualities  of  the  mind,  and  to  have  abandoned  themfelves  to  all  the 
irregular  exceffes  of  the  moft  depraved  proftitution — This  being, 
uaafnmilated  to  every  thing  that  has  hitherto  occurred  in  the  vari- 
egated hiftory  of  plants,  animals,  or  foffils,  and  who  has  been, 
even  to  this  late  period  of  his  exiftence,  the  friend  and  foe  alter- 
nately of  every  man  with  whom  he  has  ai^ed  in  public  life,  difdains 
the  petty  retail  infamy  of  fetting  individuj^s  at  variance,  and  dif- 
folving,  by  force  of  cunning,  old  and  long  eftablilhed  friendfhips. 
He  has  commenced,  on  the  ftrength  and  abundant  refources  of  his 
own  ricli:  productive  mint  of  mind  and  contrivance,  a  wholefale 
dealer  in  wrong,  and  ftriking  boldly  at  title  deeds  of  every  defcrip- 
tion,  throughout  this  wide  extended  empire,  tells  ali-ke  the  necef- 
fitous  and  unprincipled,  fufFering  at  this  alarming  moment  under 
the  double  prefTure  of  war  and  famine,  that  in  the  vaft  property 
and  landed  eftates  of  the  Britifh  nobility,  a  remedy  may  be  found, 
for  all  the  multiplied  evils  annexed  to  poverty,  and  a  contempt  of 
moral  reftitude.'     p.  26.  ' 

*  Jt  is  full  time  (we  are  told  again)  that  this  man  fliould  be  muz- 
zled and  hand-cuffed,  or  his  wild  failles  may  endanger  the  (late, 
and  realife  the  fable  of  Sampfon  and  the  Phililtines.'  Some  of  our 
renders  will  perhaps  obfcrve  here,  that  if  both  the  writers  were 
hand-cuffed  together,  a  pretty  fpecimen  of  rnodern  manners  mig^lit 
be  derived  from  their  mutual  upbraidings — 

Rupili  et  Persi  par  pugnat,  uti  non 

Compofiti  melius  cum  Bitho  Bacchius. 
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To  omit  therefore  any  farther  fpecimens  of  foul  lanauawe  which 
afford  a  good  fubjeft  for  any  of  our  poetical  fatyrifts  who  have 
time  to  imitate  Horace's  dcfcription  of  two  fimilar  antnfron'fts,  we 
(liall  juft  take  notice  of  fome  places  which  are  intended  to  give  in- 
formation to  the  public.  Mr,  Burke  calls  himfclf  a  defolate  old 
man  ;  and  this  defulare  old  man,  inured  to  literature  and  philofo- 
phy,  retires  to  his  little  farm  with  the  following  penfions  : 

r- 
*  A  penfion  for  his  own  life  and  that  of  Mrs.  Burke,   \ 

on  the  cu'U  hit  -  -  3 

A  penfion  for  three  livfs  out  01  tiie  4'  per  cents,  fund        1340 

Anotiier  penfion  for  tliree   lives  out   of  the  4^  per     1         ^ 

cents,  for  3 


£  3po' 


The  two  latter  penfions  this  philofopher  has  fold,  we  are  in- 
formed, '  for  thirty-feven  thouflind  pounds,  after  liaving  taken 
care  to  receive  what  was  due  on  them.'  Our  readers  u-ill  be  ftruck 
at  thefe  fymptoms  of  dL-folation  in  the  old  man  ;  and,  if  the  fol- 
lowing extract  is  true,  their  furprife  muft  be  converted  into  indig- 
nation. For,  '  when  this  deiblate  old  man  fays  he  has  taken  his 
leave  of  London  for  ever  ;  that  he  is  in  forrow  and  obfcurity,  re- 
tired and  dead  to  the  affairs  and  pleafures  of  this  world,'  at  the  very 
inftant  '  that  he  is  gratifying  his  natural  malignity  of  temper,  and 
giving  audience  to  printer's  devils  in  Harley  ftreet,  what  elfe  can 
we  think  of  him,  but  that  he  is  an  impoftor,  imv^-orthy  of  the 
alms  he  has  obtained,  and  of  the  compaffion  he  implores  ?' 

Copies  of  the  records  of  grants  to  the  Bedford  and  Portland  fa- 
mihes  are  given  in  the  Appendix,  on  which  we  fliall  obferve  only 
that  little  information  can  be  derived  from  them  in  their  prefent 
Hate ;  for  no  comparifon  can  be  inftituted  on  their  abfolute  or 
comparative  worth,  unlefs  the  number  of  acres,  and  value  of  land 
at  the  different  times,  were  inferted.  On  the  merits,  too,  of  the 
anceftors  of  the  heads  of  the  Ruifcls  and  the  Bentincks,  it  is  now 
too  late  to  determine. 

Some  pages  are  dedicated  to  extra<J^s  from  the  writings  and 
fpeechcs  of  Mr.  Burke,  under  the  title  of  '  Burke  ^^c■y/us  Burke/ 
and  the  qucftion  put,  though  in  ftrong  language,  on  the  compari- 
fon of  the  different  fentiraents  conveyed  in  them,  certainly  fliould 
be  received  with  attention — '  Is  it  not  the  very  extreme  of  impudent, 
uiiblufliiiig,  and  unfeeling  arrogance,  for  this  man  to  come  for- 
ward toinitru^t  us  in  leffons  of  loyalty,  morality,  and  religion  ?' 

We  have  faid  tliat  Mr.  Miles  does  not  fink  fo  low,  in  general, 
into  the  puerile,  as  Mr.  Burke  :  but  we  muff  do  jnftice  tp  both 
parties,  by  giving  one  or  two  fpecimens  of  the  former's '  alacrity  in 
linking' — 

7  •  It 
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*-  It  is  impoffible  that  any  man  of  a  con-eft  tafte  can  approve  of 
the  language  ;  there  is  nothing  of  that  firong  and  fplendid  radiance 
which  was  once  wont  to  vivify,  charm,  and  illumine  us,— a  feeble 
rav,  feebly  emitted — the  lafi:  fad  effort  of  expiring  genius  now  and 
then  darts  forth  and  fiiews  us  what  has  been,  by  what  is  not  I— 
a  mere  momentary  blaze,  like  a  candle  burnt  down  to  the  focket» 
and  like  the  candle's  dvina  flame,  becomes  fainter  and  fainter  at 
every  ineffectual  ibuggl-^  to  live  a  little  longer!  I  am  afraid,  fir, 
that  the  fimile  v.  ill  hold  good  to  the  lafi,  for  I  already  fcent  the 
offenfive  wick.'     p.  50. 


*  Under  ihefe  various  afpefts,  fome  of  them  plcafing,  other? 
offenfive,  and  all  of  them  inflruftlve,  either  negatively  or  pofitive- 
ly,  Mr.  Burke  has  appeared  to  us  at  different  periods  of  his  life, 
exciting  the  contradictory  fenfations  of  efleem,  adm:ration,  horror, 
Ttud  difgufl  :  In  a  word,  my  dear  fir,  he  has  travelled  through  the 
twelve  figns  of  the  zodiac,  and  returned  to  the  point  from  whence 
he  departed,  renfiainj  fixt  to  a  certainty  in  fcorpion.'     p.  32. 

On  the  whole,  we  may  obferve  of  this  pamphlet,  that  there  is 
too  much  faid  about  Mr.  Burke's  religion, — too  much  about  Mr, 
Burke's  morals, — and  too  much  about  Mr.  Miles  himfelf.  The  two 
heroes  have  undoubtedly  their  refpeftive  advocates  ;  and  if  iNlr. 
Burke  will  indulge  in  perfonalities,  he  muft  expeft  from  his  anta- 
gonifts  the  retort  courteous  ;  but  both  parties  affume  to  themfeive* 
rather  more  coniequence  than  either  has  a  right  to  expeft  from  iils 
political  or  literary  qualifications. 

yj  Letter  to  Mr.  Miles  :  occajioned  by  hi:  late  fcurrilous  Attach  cfi 
Mr.  Burke,  conveyed  to  the  Public  through  the  Medium  of  a  Lei" 
i&r  to  Henry  Dtincombe^  Efq.  M.  P.   %vo.  is.  6d.    Owen.    1796. 

PofTefEng  all  the  demerits  of  the  letters  of  Mr.  Burke  and  Mr. 
Miles,  without  any  of  their  merits, — in  fcurrility  it  unites  the" 
powers  of  both  thofe  writers.  We  are  fick  of  reading  this  trafii* 
The  writer  alks,  why  Mr.  Burke  is  become  the  objeft  of  unlimited, 
eadiefs  obloquy  ?  and,  without  doubt,  he  is  right  in  fuppofmg  that 
there  is  an  adequate  caufe  for  this  elfeft.  As  flanders  by,  we  can 
anfwerjhis  queflion,  by  obferving,  that  no  man,  probably,  in  this 
country,  has  piirfued  with  fuch  virulence  of  language  f6  great  a 
r.umber  of  perfons,  conceived  by  him  (whether  rightK  or  not,  it  is 
not  our  bufinefs  to  determine)  to  be  obje<fts  of  juff  indignation  j 
and  confequently  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  he  flioiild  meet 
with  n)en  to  retort  back  the  fame  language  on  himfelf.  The  poifjf 
fardes  at  Paris  and  Billingfgate  do  not  cry  out  for  the  compafiion  of 
their  audience,  becaufe  they  are  treated  in  their  turns^  each  wi:hi 
the  epithets  fhe  beft^owed  on  her  neighbours . 

j7u  e.i 
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Thee  Letters  to  the  Right  Hoti.  Edmund  Burke,  ok  the  State  of 
Public  Affairs  ;  nud  particularly  on  the  late  uutrn^cc/n  Attacks  on 
his  Penjion.      By  an  Old  Whig.   %vo.  is.  6d.     Kobinfons.    i  7t»6. 

Mr.  Burke  will  find,  we  apprehend,  but  very  little  caufe  of  tri- 
Aimph  or  fatisfaftion  in  the  controverfy  which  he  has  excitjd.  If 
his  other  antagonifts  have  brought  forward  a  variety  of  unpleafant 
fadts,  it  muft  greatly  mortify  his  I'tcrar)-  pride  to  find  anoppoiitnT, 
in  the  prefent  writer,  who  completely  foils  him  at  his  fevourite  wea- 
pon, farcafm.  Aimoft  every  fcntence,  indeed,  in  thefe  letters,  is  a 
point;  and,  if  we  have  any  fault  to  find  with  them,  it  is,  that  the 
author  appears  rather  too  fond  of  ridicule  and  irony. 

Thefe  letters  embrace  a  wide  fcope  of  argument  on  the  moft^  in- 
tercfting  political  topics,  and  contain  many  new  and  forcible  ob- 
fervations  on  the  ftate  of  parties, — on  the  lavifli  expenditure  of  the 
public  money, — on  the  cond'ift  of  miniflers,  — and  particularly  on 
the  war.  The  principles  of  the  author  are  perfecflly  in  accord  with 
his  fignature ;  they  are  thofe  of  an  Old  Whig.  He  is  an  avowed 
and  ftrenuous  friend  to  the  monarchical  and  ariftocratical  parts  of 
cur  conflitucion  ;  but  de].rec;ites,  in  flrong  terms,  the  increafed  in- 
fluence of  the  crown,  and  the  pernicicAis  prepoaderancy  of  a  mo?iicJ 
arijiocracy,  which,  he  cornplains,  has  aimoft  annihilated  the  power 
and  refpeift  of  the  ancient  nobility. 

The  author  rallies  Mr.  Burke  very  happily  on  hii  new  theory  of 
moral  arithmetic,  and  upon  the  account  contained  in  his  celebrated 
pamphlet  (which  our  autiior  ter.its,  '  the  Confeffionsof  E.  Bu.-^iie) 
of  his  famous  Reform  Bill — 

*  Though  you  have  been  thus  induftrious  to  exhibit  yourfeJf  to 
the  public  in  the  character  of  a  bottle  conjurer — as  the  KattcrfeJtdf 
of  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  I,  fir,  am  more  witling  to  do  you  juiiice*, 
than  you  are  yourfelf.  I  believe  you  were,  atone  period  at  ieaft,  i« 
eariiclt  in  your  projects  of  reform,  becaufe  it  fuiied  your  purpo(e, 
and  becaufe  you  a6fed  in  concert  with  honourable  and  honed  men, 
the  Rockino[hams  and  the  Saviiles.  You  muit  remember  thut  vou 
lamented  in  the  ftrongeft  terms,  that  you  were  not  a  ok  to  effet5t 
more  in  the  caufe  of  retorm.  You  now  take  advantage  of  lihis  cir- 
cumftance,  and  make  a  merit  of  your  impotence.  You  know  the 
finff  {t-o  fpeak  in  your  ov,-n  langua^^e)  of  which  the  men  with  whom 
you  now  aft,  arc  made;  you  know  they  are  fliailow,  though  cun- 
ning. 77/^,  I  believe,  are  the  dupes,i  and  not  the  public.  Be- 
caufe you  were  not  able^  you  perfuade  them  that  you  were  not  ^o/7/- 
ing  to  do  more.  If,  therefore,  you  cnii  mai^e  them  believe  that 
you  \^  &\t  faljt-  and  infincere  in  you<-  former  profeilions,  I  dare  fay* 
it  will  enhance  your  nierit  with  them.  That  you  are  now  an  apo- 
'ftate  is  certainly  no  mean  recommendation  ;  if  you  can  perfu^dothem 
that  you  wc\c  al-ccays  a  kyp*.critCy  it  will  doubtlefs  double,  at  leafl", 
y-our  value  in  the  eyes  of  Mr.  Pitt  and  Lord  Grenviile,  who  feem 
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to  adopt  pretty  much  the  fame  rules  of  "  moral  proportion"  with 
yoiirfeif.*     r.  19. 

Our  author  betravs  (in  our  opniion)  fome  partiality  to  the  caufe 
of  Mr.  Haftings ;  and  he  certainly  places  the  /er-vices  of  Mr. 
Burke,  in  this  refpect,  in  a  very  ludicrous  point  of  view.  He  con- 
cludes— 

*  Our  liberal  adminiftration,  however,  who  concurred  with  you 
in  urging  the  profecution,  have  feen  their  error,  and  have,  I  un- 
derhand, voted  Mr.  Haftings  a  compenfation  for  his  fufferings. — 
Let  it  be  recorded  amono[  the  ever  memorable  curiofities  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  among  the  wonders  of  a  wonder-working 
mmifter — *'  Mr.  Burke  was  penfioned  for  profecuting  Mr.  Haft- 
ings ;  and  Mr.  Haftings  for  having  been  profecuted  !"     p.  22. 

In  the  following  paragraph,  if  we  are  not  miftaken,  fomething 
more  is  meant  than  meets  the  ear. — We  recollect  that  fome  years 
ago  a  fubjecl  of  this  kind  was  canvafled  at  the  literary  club,  and  an 
epigram  was  written  on  the  occafion  by  a  celebrated  wit,  which  we 
lliouid  be  happy  to  fee  in  print. 

'  Of  your  fervices  to  Ireland  I  will  candidly  confefs  my  inability 
to  decide.  I  want  documents  and  proof  to  enable  me  to  fpeak 
fKjfitively  either  to  the  affirmative  or  the  negative  of  the  queftion — • 
You  fay,  "  My  endeavour  was  to  obtain  liberty  for  the  municipal 
country  in  which  I  was  born,  and  for  all  defcriptions  and  denomi- 
nations in  it"' — If  I  may  fpeak  my  fentiments  freely,  and  I  fpeak 
them  fubjecl  to  your  corre<Elion,  it  is  my  opinion,  that  whatever 
Ireland  has  obtained,  was  obtained,  not  by  your  endeavours,  but 
by  her  own  energy,  fenfe,  and  fpirit.  Your  endeavours,  I  fufpeft^ 
were  confined  to  your  good  iviflies^  and  even  thofe  wiflies  were  re- 
ftriJted  to  a  particular  defcription  of  mien — Yet  I  rejoice  in  the 
emancipation  of  Ireland  (as  far  as  it  has  been  etfecled)  from  civil 
and  religious  oppreffion  ;  and  if  you  have  had  any  fliare  m  thefe  re- 
forms, as  foon  as  you  can  prove  your  merits,  I  will  give  you  full 
credit  for  them,  whatever  might  be  the  religious  prejudices  under 
which  you  acted.  The  laws  againft  the  catholics  in  Ireland  were  a 
fyflem  of  robbery,  a  ftanding  libel  on  every  principle  of  juftice. 
Like  fome  of  the  cruel  regulations  of  Sparta,  they  feemed,  as  if 
they  had  been  enafted  to  encourage  chicanery,  and  to  hold  out  a 
public  recompence  for  fraud.  I  have  heard  narratives  of  their  ef« 
ferts^  diigufting  to  every  natural  feeling  and  fympathy  of  man — 
Narratives  (fabulous  perhaps)  but  the  bare  poflibilicy  of  which  is 
(hocking  to  humanity,  and  difgraceful  to  legillation.  I  have  heard 
of  trufts  executed  under  the  moft  facred  oaths  and  engagements, 
which  have  been  converted,  by  the  perv'erfion  of  law,  into  inftiai- 
ments  to  defraud  the  orphan  and  the  widow.  I  have  heard  of 
eftates  committed  in  confidence  and  friendfliip  to  the  tutelage  of 
©thtrs;  and  I  have  heard  of  their  being  wrefted  from  their  lawful 
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pofTf-fTors  by  the  opt-rntinn  of  tlitfe  odious  ftatutes;  and  even  vert- 
ing in  the  fhmilicr^  t  ;  v,'-.  who  conrniittcd  the  firft  violation  of  a 
farred  triift.      '  -  ..  ne  rhat  thefe  rnndom  reports  r.re  only  the 

ficiivis  of  ^  .  -9  fliew  in  n'oic^'aring  colours  the  legiil  llavery 

iindc.- w..  ,   kverc  reduced  ;  bu:  fiili  thty  wtr^  poJJIb'.ey    while 

fhe  ftatuccs  in  qttcft.on  cxilted;_and  though  I  am  no  admirer  of  the 
popifl'  '•:;  'i.'uis,  yet  1  liuctrely,  for  the  fake  of  jullice,  rejoice 
with  ,  .  :,      ..'.i:  ihefc  opprefiive  ftatutts  exift  no  more.'     p.  23. 

Th'j  ftrongeft  part  of  thb.  pamphlet,  however,  are  the  reflections 
on  the  war.  The  te;np<.ia  e  and  candid  frri(ftiircs  upon  the  French 
revolution  are  alfo  deleiving  the  attention  of  men  of  ail  parties ; 
but  for  thefe  we  muft  refer  t(*  the  pamphlet  itfelf.  The  author  prot^ 
niifes  to  notice  Mr.  Burke's  Regicide  J'cr.ce,  fliould  that  much-ex- 
pefted  pamphlet  ever  appear. — The  probability  of  again  meeting, 
in  the  Held  of  coctroverfy,  fo  formidable  an  opponent,  will  net, 
u-e  apprehend,  be  among  ri:e  motrves  which  wiH  induce  Mr.  Burke 
to  haRen  the  pubiic;:tiaa. 

Junius^ s  PolitiCfd  Axioms^  mhlifjfed  to  Tiveive  ?>IiUions  of  People^  in 
Great  Ji-'itajn  flntl  JidafiJ.      '6vo.    is.      Gntiiihs.      1795- 

An  illuftration  of  the  art  of  pamphlet-making.  The  maker, 
-difirufting,  perhaps  not  without  caufe,  his  own  altilities,  has  here 
colLftcd  together  futh  palliges  of  the  cclebrared  Lettt-rs  of  Junlu.-y 
as,  by  a  tilfling  lilteration,  or  without  any  alteration,  are  applicable 
to  the  conduct  of  the  minifters  of  the  prefentday.  The  application, 
hovvtver,  is  not  always  very  clofe,  nor  will  the  merit  of  Junius's 
tale!;ts  derive  ndclitiohal  refj)c<5t  from  the  fele(ftion. 

jj J:'-.- 1  .iiAi.j'i  to  iim  Piiblie  on  llir  Monopoly  of  frnaU  Farms,  a 
great  caufe  of  iii€  frufc'nt  Sr^rcify  and  Dcarnrfs  of  Provfiot^s  :  luith 
(he  Plan  of  a«  Inftitufion  to  temeJy  fhe  Evil  ;  an  J  for  the  Pur- 
foff  of  iticnajing Jmall  Farms  throughout  the  Kini^cUni.  By  7Zc- 
mxf  If'^riglit,   f  yin:k-Lanc,     "ivc.     tJ.     Richardfon.      1795. 

The  moiiopdv  oi  farms  has  been  long  and  iufHv  a  theme 
of  compLint  ami-iiig  thofe  who  confider  the  encouragement  of 
agriculcural  inukiitry,  and  the  cheapnefs  of  the  necefTaries  of  life, 
as  objstfls  of  importance  to  the  community. — Thefe  topics  are 
ably  difcufTed  by  'Mr.  Wright,  who  concludes  his  addrefs  with  a 
plan  for  incrtafirg  ihe  number  of  fmall  farms  by  a  fubfcription  fund, 
to  be  applied  for  the  purchafe  of  large  eflates,  which  are  to  be  di- 
vided, and  then  fold,  or  let  on  leafe,  according  to  circumftances. 
We  heartily  wilh  fucceis  to  the  trial  of  this  philanthropic  expe- 
ment. 

Crit.  Rev.  Vol.  X\T:.  ili^jrf/?',  1796.    Bb        POETI- 
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POETICAL. 

Elegiac  Stanzas^  loritten  during  Sicine/s  at  Bath^  December^  1 79  5. 
By  the  Rev.  W.L'.Bowlesy  J.  M.     >\.tc.     is,     Diily.      1796- 

The  circumftances  of  ficknefsand  deprefiion,  under  which  thefe 
ftanzas  appear  to  have  been  written,'  cannct  but  intereft  the  reader 
for  their  author,  whcfe  elegant  inind  and  harmonicus  verfification 
are  well  known  to  the  readers  of  poetry.  They  are  plaintive,  fim- 
ple,  and  afFeftinj ;  and  if  here  and  there  a  negleded  line  appears, 
it  only  bears  teftimony  to  the  truth  of  the  fituation.  We  fliall 
quote  a  few  ftanzas  — 

*  When  I  lye  mufing  on  my  bed  alone, 
And  liden  to  the  wintry  waterfall  ; 
And  many  moments  that  are  paft  and  gone, 
(Moments  of  Junfl)ine  and  of  joy)  recall ; 

Though  the  long  night  is  dark  and  damp  around, 
And  no  ftill  flar  hangs  out  its  friendiy  flame ; 

And  the  winds  fweep  the  fafli  with  fullen  found, 
And  freezing  palfy  creeps  o'er  all  my  frame  ; 

I  Catch  confoling  phantafies  that  fpring 

From  the  thick  gloom,  and  as  the  night-airs  beat. 

They  touch  my  heart,  like  the  wild  wires  that  ring 
In  mournful  modulations,  ftrange  and  fweet. 

-Was  it  the  voice  of  thee,  my  buried  friend  ? 

Was  it  the  whifper'd  vow  of  faithful  love  ? 
Do  I  in  ******  green  fhades  thy  fteps  attend, 

And  hear  the  high  pines  murmur  thus  above  ? 

?Twas  not  thy  voice,  my  buried  friend  I — O  no  : 

'Twas  not,  O  ******,  the  murmur  of  thy  trees ; 
But  at  the  thought  I  feel  mv  bofom  glow, 
And  woo  the  dream  whofe  air-drawn  flaadows  pleafs. 

And  I  can  think  1  fee  the  groves  again, 

The  larches  that  yon  peaceful  roof  embow'r, 

The  airy  down,  the  cattle-fpeckrd  plain. 
And  the  grey  funfliine  on  the  village  tow'r. 

And  I  can  think  I  hear  its  fabbath  chime 

Come  fmoothly  foften'd  down  the  woody  vale  ; 
Or  mark  on  yon  lone  eminence  fublime, 

Faft  whirling  in  the  wind,  the  white  mill's  fail. 

Phantom  !   that  by  my  bed  doft  beck'ning  glide  ; 

Spedre  of  Death  !  to  the  damp  charnel  hie  ; 
.Thy  dim  pale  hand,  thy  feft'ring  vifage,  hide  : 

Thou  com'il  to  fay  "  /  wit/i  thy  ^^Qunsjhall  lieV  ?.  5. 
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The  third  line  in  the  fecond  ftanza  is  particularly  good.  The  fub- 
fequent  addrefs  to  Content  is  rather,  we  think,  a  mifjiomer  : — it 
Ihould  have  been  to  R  fi^^nation ;  for  in  circumibnces  of  pain  and 
affliction,  we  cannot  properly  be  faid  to  be  content ;  becaule, 
though  we  are  refigiied  to  the  difpenfations  of  providence,  we  can- 
not but  wifli  things  were  otherwife.  With  a  low  degree  of  pofi- 
tive  happinefs  we  may  be  peifedly  content.  A  fliepherd  may  not 
even  willi  to  be  a  king.  Content  is  therefore  the  pow  man^s  frimd^ 
but  cannot  be,  as  Mr.  Bowles  aiTerts,  the  Jick  man's  nurfe.  The  lall 
ftanza  is  mournfully  foothing  ;  but  inftead  of  acq'uicfcing  in  the 
tenour  of  it,  vVe  inuft  be  allowed  to  liope  that  the  Mufe  of  iVIr^ 
Bowles  will  foon  be  called  upon  to  furnifli  a  llrain  fuitable  to  the 
chearful  and  infpiriting  ideas  of  returning  health  and  fpirits— 

*  Slow  pining  pain  weighs  down  my  heavy  eye, 

A  chiller  faintnefs  ftealb  upon  my  breaft  ; 
"  O  gentle  Mule,  with  fome  fweet  lullaby," 
Rock  me  in  long  forgetfalnefs  to  reft.'     p.  1 1. 

•  Menfa  Regum^  or  the  Table  of  Kings^  exhibiting  the  Fate  of  Sove- 
reigns^ with  the  appropriate  Images  of  Peace  and  Jf^ar.  \toi 
is.  td.     Hookham.      i795> 

The  prefages  of  impending  fate  have  commonly  been  confidered 
as  warnings  : — here  is  a  poet  who  conliders  them  as  a  lure. 

*  Lur'd  by  each  prefage  of  impending  fate 
That  fwells  o'er  all  this  range  of  horrid  war 
(Too  well  depi(fted  in  the  winter's  gloom) 

I  quit, — who  would  not  joy  to  quit?  the  fcene 
Where  dire  infection  loads  each  paffing  gale, 
§ent  from  the  corfe  of  many  a  deftin'd  wretch 
Who  ne'er  may  breathe  tiie  mountain  air  again.'     p.  r. 

From  *the  fummit's  Hoping  height' the  author  proceeds  to  take* 
view  of  the  feat  of  war.  The  compliment  to  the  Duke  of  York  n 
followed  by  fuch  an  extraordinary,  portrait,  as  never  entered  into  the 
imagination  of  painter  or  poet  to  conceiv^i — ^ 

'  Anxious  for  all,  for  Britons  anxious  mof?, 
And  moft  for  One,  for  daring  Albany 
Seen  in  the  van,  as  Brunswick  fliould  be  feeri, 
She  hopes,  flie  fears,  flie  trembles,  and  admires  :-^ 
Well  pleas'd  to  fee  (fo  feldom  fccn)  combin'd 
A  warrior's  ardor,  and  a  warrior's  care. 
Nor  mark'd  in  him  alone  : — each  kindred  foul, 
Each  true-born  Briton,  Miiiidiul  of  his  lires, 
Shares  \v\,  the  meed,  and  emulates  the  fame. 
Ev'n  wbilft  hr;  views  his  quiv'riug  limbs  in  air 
(The  corfe  faft  pouring  every  ftream  of  life), 
M<?edlcrs  of  life  he  cheers  his  happier  mate 
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To  onward  deeds,  recalling  Blenheim's  f.eld, 
Or  Minden's  plain;  then  with  his  parting  breath 
Hurls  imprecation  on  the  coming  Gaul.'      p.  4. 

Who  does  not  turn  from  fuch  a  pi«fture  with  horror  and  dlfgiifl\' 
If  to  create  thefe  fentiments  on  a  view  of  the  fcenes  of  war,  had 
been  the  profefled  defign  of  the  poet,  it  fliould  have  met  with  our 
moft  hearty  concurrence  ;  but  the  defcription  of  the  misfortunes 
of  the  royal  family  of  France  feems  laboured  to  produce  a  vtry 
contrary  effeifl: :  how  well  laboured,  let  the  reader  judge  for  himfeLL 

'  From  dire  effects  to  direr  caufes  led 
Shield  me,  ye  powers  !  in  pity,  fhield  my  heart 
From  fuch  dread  fcenes  as  record  never  knew. 
Or,  knowing,  blufli'd  to  note!— But  truth  forbids 
To  hide  the  horrid  tale  ;  with  trembling  hand 
She  marks  each  deed  in  tints  of  facred  blood 
To  fliame  this  age,  and  ftartle  thofe  to  come.— 
Kis  lovelier  confort  following  to  her  doom, 
Firft  on  the  hfts  a  headlefs  monarch  lies, 
The  firft  in  dignity,  as  iirft  in  woe  !'      p.  i  r . 

Perhaps  the  reader  will  think  there  is  no  great  dignity  in  this  de- 
fcription ;  it  however  fires  the  poet  into  an  ecftafy  of  rage,  which 
vents  itfelf  into  an  explofion  of  irregular  rhime  : — 

'  Now  firing  the  martial  lyre  anew  ; 
Lo  !   Gallia's  frant'c  race  in  view — 
Gallia,  that  crft  could  faith,  could  honor  boaft  ; 
Now  loft  to  faith,  to  ail  but  prowefs  loft ! — 
May  fate  brood  o'er  the  clime  on  raven  wings  ! 
Thy  crimes,  O  Atreus,  there  reilore ; 
Let  mothers  fuck  each  infant's  gore. 
Left  fuch  fliould  live  to  loathe  and  murder  kings  I'  f.  17. 

The  poet  then  recovering  himfe'f  from  his  frenzy,  very  properly 
exclaims — 

•  How  dread  is  rage  f  how  impotent !  how  bafe  !* 

And  lofing  fight  of  military  glory,  fuffers  himfelf  to  be  furprifed 
into  rational  fentimcnt — 

•  Avaunt  the  meed  which  conqueft's  fway  beftows, 

That  drains  the  widow's,  drains  the  orphan's  tear! 
Soon,  ev'ry  wreath  that  proud  ambition  fliows, 

jVIuft  yield  to -fables  nodding  o'er  his  bier. 
If  to  the  Macedonian  vouth  I  turn, 

Or  probe  the  depth  of  Julius'  daring  mind  ; 
Too  long  deluded,  all  their  fame  I  fpurn, 

And  loathe  the  iplendid  murd'rers  of  their  kind,'   r.  iS. 

Tha 
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The  efFufion  of  loyalty  with  which  the  author  concludes,  is,  wc 
make  no  doubt,  extremely  well  meant ;  though,  to  a  monarch  Icf* 
eminently  virtuous,  it  might  be  fufpeded  of  farcafm— « 

•  Long  hath  he  reign'd,  and  longer  may  he  reigti  «   - 

The  friend,  the  father  of  a. grateful  ifle  ! 

And  when  approving  hcav'n  may  feal  his  doom, 

(Well  earn'd  by  virtuous  deeds  )  for  greater  blifs 

Than  thrones  below  can  give  ;  there  may  he  fit 

Where  Ifrael's  monarch,  frail  and  bafe  no  more, 

Tunes  his  no  longer  penitential  harp, 

And  cheers  the  JMensa  Rsgum  of  the  Ikies  !'     p.  22. 

Bagatelles.  Or^  Mifcdlantous  Produflions ;  conjijling  of  Original 
Poetry^  and  Tranjlations ;  principally  by  the  Editor^  Vf'^eedeu 
Butler^  B.  A.  of  SidjKy-SuJfex-College^  Cambridge,  Sue.  3^. 
Sewed.     Cadell  and  Davies.     I79S> 

The  title  which  the  author  has  chofeft  for  his  poems  will  fuffi- 
eiently  intimate  they  are  only  calculated  to  amufean  idle  hour:  nor 
will  they  do  even  that  with  readers  who  require  fpirit,  elegance, 
and  corre£tnefs,  in  the  lighted  trifles  that  are  fubmittted  to  their  no- 
tice. The  author  fec:ms  to  be  greatly  deficient  in  the  firft  and 
loweft  requifite  for  poetry — an  ear  for  metrical  harmony;  or  he 
would  not  have  given  us  the  following  line  as  the" burden  of  aa 
Ode,  the  reft  of  which  is  in  the  common  ten  feet  heroic  mea- 
fure— « 

*  Implores  our  alms  for  Belifario.* 

Nor  would  the  poet,  if  he  had  underftood  his  powers,  have  attempted 
to  imitate  Collins,  in  giving  us  pieces  without  rhyme,  which  re- 
quire the  niceft  ear,  and  the  greatcft  choice  of  poetical  exprellion, 
to  prevent  their  being  fiat  and  profaic.  The  pretty  piece  of 
madame  Deshoullcres,  Lcs  Moutons,  tranflated  in  this  way,  is  made 
mere  profe,  and  the  tranflation  befides  is  far  from  faithful.  The 
following  epigram  is  better,  but  orcus  is  very  improperly  rendered 
by  hell— 

*  Vet.  Epig, 
•Bis  duo  funt  homines,  manes,  caro,  fpiritus,  umbra: 

Qnatuor  has  partes  tot  loca  fufcipiunt. 
Terra  tegit  carncm  ;  tumulum  circumvolat  umbra  i 

Orcus  habet  manes ;  fpiritus  aftra  petit.' 

*  Translation, 

*  All  men  are  four-fold,  ghoft,  flefli,  fpirit,  fhadc  : 

Four  different  ftations  wait  us  when  we  die. 
Earth  claims  our  flelh  ;  ghcfto  are  to  hell  coavey'd  ; 

Our  fliauows  iuunt  the  tombs,  our  fpiriti  mount  the  flcy.' 

p.  1 11 
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L    A    W. 

An  EJfay  on  Ufes.  By  JVilliam  Crui/e,  Efq.  of  Lincoln'' s-TriKf 
Barrifter  at  Law,  Author  of  tJie  UJfay  on  Fines  and  Recoveries, 
8w.     is.     Boards,     ijuttervvorth.     J795- 

The  dofl^rine  and  hiflory  of  ufes  form  a  very  profound  and  rn- 
terefting  part  of  our  fyftem  of  jurifprudence.  To  view  the  devices 
adopted  by  the  rapacious  clergy  of  the  church  of  Rome  to  elude 
the  jealous  proviflons  of  the  legiflature, — and  to  trace  the  degrees  by 
which  the  landed  property  of  this  country  was  infenfibly  emanci- 
pated from  the  reftraints  of  the  feudal  tenure, — is  an  amufing  em- 
ployment for  the  legal  antiquarian.  On  the  ether  hand,  the  lawyer 
of  bufinefs  need  not  be  told  how  clofcly  the  modern  practice  of 
conveyancing  is  connecled  with  thofe  ancient  fiftions  that  received 
original  fandion  from  the  interpretative  latitude  of  an  authority 
inimical  to  the  fornix  and  maxims  of  the  common  law. 

The  great  lord  Bacon,  whofe  mafterly  genius  pervaded  alraoft 
every  fcience,  in  his  reading  on  the  ftatule  of  ufes,  has  left  a  va- 
luable treafure  to  the  ftudent.  Mr.  Cmife's  EfTay  feems  chiefly 
intended  for  practical  information  ;  it  is  well  written,  and  the  refe- 
rences are yt'/d"^  rather  than  numerous^ — a  merit  which  we  wifli  was 
more  frequently  to  be  afcribed  to  law  publications. 

DRAMATIC. 

The  Secret  Trihunal  :  a  Play.  In  Five  ABs.  By  Jamsi  Boaden^ 
Author  of  Fontainville  Fore/f^  as  ptrformed  at  the  Theaire-Royalf 
Covent-Garden.     %vo.     2s.     Longman.      ^795- 

The  interefting  romance  of  Herman  of  Unna  has  fuppli^d  the 
materials  for  this  plav.  The  circumftances  that  implicate  Herir.an 
in  the  fufpicion  of  being  one  of  the  aiTafiins  of  the  duke  of  Wir- 
temberg, — the  appearance  of  Ida  before  the  fecret  tribunal, — ahrf 
the  command  given  to  Ulric  to  put  Herman  to  death,  are  the  inci- 
dents chiefly  made  ufe  of:  but  they  are  feebly  worked  up  ;  and  the 
conftant  comparifon  we  are  obliged  to  make  betv^'een  the  play  and 
the  novel,  turns  out  fo  much  to  the  advantage  of  the  latter,  as  to- 
lellen  grsatly  the  effeft  which  fo  fingular  a  frory  would  otherwile 
have.  Indeed  it  is  rather  a  difadvantage  to  an  author  of  any  genius 
to  work  upon  a  known  Ror)',  which  has  been  already  drawn  out  in: 
its  full  lineaments  and  Hniflied  colouring.  Our  curionty  has  bcei> 
already  gratified — our  feelinqs  already  exhaufted.  As  an  addition, 
however,  to  that  neceffary  variety 'which  the  proprietors  of  our 
theatres  are  obliged  to  exhibit  every  feafon,  the  Secret  Tribunal  is- 
not  inferior  to  manv  others  of  the  fame  ephemeral  nature. 
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TTtf  Rofes  ;  or  Kifip;  Hcury  the  Sixth  ;  an  HiJIorieal  TrngeJy,      Rg~ 
frefentcd  at   Krad'tn^  Schooly  Od^bei-  i^th,    \bth^  and  I'jth^  '795* 
Compiled  princiftalh  from  Shakefpeare.      Publijlied^  as  it  was  per- 
formed, for  the  Benefit  of  the  cheap  Repajitory  for  Mural  and  In- 
fljuflivcTra^i.     Sv«.      \s.bd.     Elirilley.     1795. 

School  plays  can  hardly  be  better  chofen  than  from  the  hiftorical 
dramas  of  Shakefpeare  :  but  they  jjenerally  require  fome  alteration 
to  fit  them  for  rcprefentation.  The  Rofts  h;is  been  compiled  by 
Dr  ^'^aIpy,  for  the  ufe  of  his  young  men  at  Reading  fchool,  froin 
the  third  part  of  Henry  the  Sixth,  with  fome  pafljges  from  the  two 
former  parts  of  the  fame,  and  from  Richard  tlie  Second — the  whole 
conneiflcd  together  with  palTages  of  his  own  compofition.  Thefe 
and  the  prologue  give  the  play  a  turn  to  modern  events  and  politics: 
and,  indeed,  the  mild  and  pious  charaiH^er  of  the  unwarlike  Henry 
beirs  no  very  diftant  refemblance  to  that  of  the  unfortunate  Louis 
the  Sixteenth.  The  epilogue,  by  Mr.  Pye,  is  meant  (at  leaft  we 
underftand  it  fo)  to  pay  a  compliment  to  the  worthy  promoters  of 
the  plan  for  the  chiap  re^ojitory,  for  the  benefit  of  which  this  j>lay 
was  aclcd  and  printed. 

NOVELS. 

Myfleries  Elucidated^  a  Novel.     In  three  Volumes.     By  the  Author  of 
Danijli  yiajfacre^  Monmouth^  ^ c .  llmo.    91.  Se'ved.   Lane.  17Q5. 

A  dedication  to  the  princefs  of  Wales  (in  the  ufual  flyle  of  dedica- 
tions) and  a  diilertation  on  romances,  are  prefixed  to  the  prefent 
work. — Of  the  author's  critical  abilities  we  can  fay  but  little  : — the 
remarks  are  trite,  and  the  cenfure  implied  on  Mrs.  Radcliife's  cele- 
brated produciions  futile.     This  is  not  the  age  of  fuperftition, — our 
piefcnt  youth  are  not  likely  to  be  injured  by  fupernatural  terrors, — a 
dliferent  mcxie  of  thinking,  on  thefe  fubjei.^s,  has  too  generally  per- 
vaded fociecy*,— the  powers  difplaycd  in  the  works  alluded  to.  iuvc 
raifed  the  writer  above  invidious  or  ])ctty  attacks.     Our  author  has 
fucceedcd  fomewhat  better  in  narration  th.in  in  criticifm. — Her  itory 
IS  founded  on  the  civil  dillcnfion*  in  the  time  of  Edward  the  Second, 
his  tragical  death  (wlilch  is  depicfed  with  p«ithos).and  the  fall  of  Mor- 
timer, intermixed  with  a  variety  offi>'Titious  incidents. — Invention  is 
difplayf:d,  and  curiofity  intercfled.     jNIrs.  I\iackenzie  is  wonderfully 
loyal  and  rclmed, — kings  are  objects  of  hrr  idolatry, — and  female  de- 
licacy and  gentlenefs  are  delineated  in  the  true  fpirit  of  ancient  times. 
The  lover  is  alio  a  gallant  and  courteous  knight, — a  mirror  of  chival- 
ry,— a  being  that  exifls  only  in  the  fancies  of  ladies  and  roniance- 
writsrs, — uniting   tender  tears,  melting  foftnefs,    and  timid  foiici-^ 
tudes,  with  tlie  llern  impetuofity  and  indexible  courage  of,  what  has 
been  called,  a  hero. — Ifi'uch  things  ever  were,  it  is  certain  they  no 
longer  exid.     The  ftyle  of  the  work  is  throii^out  incorrect,  conk- 
queiitly  often  oblcure. 

Edington  ; 
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Edivgton ;    a   Novel.      By    Richard  Hey,    Efq.     In  i-v^o  Volumes, 
\imo.     6s.     YtrnoT  and  Hood.      1796. 

This  novel  contains  a  fimple,  domeftic,  rural  tale, — a  tale  that 
does  credit  to  the  humane  feelings,  benevolent  afFeclions,  and  un- 
affected good  fenfe  of  the  author.  We  feel  peculiar  plealure  in  re- 
commending it  to  our  young  readers.  There  are  foiiie  fcenes  in 
the  fecond  volume,  which,  without  being  highly  wrought  up,  touch 
the  heart,  and,  while  moving,  can  fcarcely  fail  to  mend  it, 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Tlie  Ranger,  a  Collegian  of  Periodical  EJfays,  infcribed  to  the  Rev, 
Thomas  jJtvjood,  M.  A.  by  the  Hon.  M.  Haivke,  and  Sir  R.  Vin- 
cent, Bart.     2  Vols.     2ivo.     iQs.  6d.  Boards.    Martin  and  Bain. 

The  concluding  number  of  thefe  volumes,  which  it  fcems  have 
been  feparntely  detailed  in  periodical  papers,  informs  us  that,  '  the 
ages  of  the  two  authors  taken  conjointly,  do  not  amount  to  thirty-  . 
three  years,'  and,  'that  their  [)rincipal  object  in  purfuing  the  work 
has  been  the  defire  of  private  improvement  in  literature.'  We  hoj^e 
it  has  anfvvered  the  purpofe,  as,  certainly  young  people  cannot  fol- 
low a  method  more  conducive  towards  forming  a  free  and  correft 
jflyle  than  the  frequent  writincr  of  themes.  We  fl'-nll  not  interfere 
with  the  tutor's  province  by  animadverting  on  thefe  early  pro- 
ductions ;  efpeciaily  as  he  could  with  propriety  give  them  that  rela- 
tive praife  which  is  juflly  their  due,  but  to  which  compofiiions 
that  are  produced  voluntarily  before  the  tribunal  of  the  public  can 
plead  no  claim.  They  confirm  a  remark  which  we  have  often  had 
occafion  to  make,  that  imitation  and  not  fancy  mark  the  firft  fal- 
lies  of  the  youthful  mind.  The  obfervations  on  life  and  manners, 
and  thedelineadon  of  fiftitious  characters,  which  fcrm^  the  fubj eft  of 
th  greateft  part  of  thefe  papers,  are  copied  (we  do  not  mean  to  in- 
Unuate  a  piagiarifm)  from  the  Rambler,  Adventurer,  and  other  of 
our  periodical  vvorks,  to  which  an  acquaintance  with  general  li- 
terature would  naturajly  introduce  the  young  ftuden;.  Only  in- 
deed we  do  not  remember  to  have  obferved  in  any  one  of  thefe  fo 
great  a  proportion  of  had  wives  ;  the  young  gentlemen  feem  to 
have  a  formidable  opinion  of  the  fex.  We  rather  wonder  their  fub- 
jects  have  not  been  infiuenced  by  their  recent  ftudies,  and  thatfome' 
of  them  are  not  taken  from.  clafEcal  groimd.  We  are  happy  how- 
ever, to  obferve,  that  riglit  principles  and  pure  moral  fentiments  per- 
vade the  whole  ;  and  whereas  it  is  ufual  to  wifli  to  authors  that 
their  works  may  furvive  them,  we,  on  the  contrary,  think  fo  well  of 
thefe  young  candidates  for  the  wreath  of  fame,  and  fee  in  thefe  pa- 
pers fo  f.iir  a  promife  of  improvement,  that  we  wifii  tiiey  m.'.y  long 
lurvive  their  works.  ' 
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M'lfccllancous  Papers^  and  Legal  TnJlrumentSj  under  the  Hand 
and  Seal  of  JFilliam  Shak/peare^  including  the  Tragedy  of 
King  Lear^  and  a  [mall  Fragment  of  Hamlet  \  from  the 
Original  MSS.  in  the  Pojfcjffion  of  Samuel  Ireland^  of  Nor- 
folk-Street. 

quod  optanti  divum  promittere  nemo 


Auderet,  volvenda  dies  en  attulit  ultro. 

JEn.  IX.  6. 

London :  printed  by  Cooper  and  Graham^  Bow-freety  Covent' 
Garden.  Fublifhed  by  Mr.  Egerton,  lVhitehall\  Mejfrs, 
fVhitey  Fleet-Jheet ;  MeJJlrs.  Leigh  and  Sotheby^  Tork-Jireet, 
Govern  Garden  \  Mr.  Robfon  and  Mr.  Faulder,  New  Bond- 
Jlreet ;  and  Mr.  Sael,  oppofitc  St.  Clement's  Church.  Impe- 
rial 4^0.    4/.  4^.     Boards.     1796. 

SUCH  is  the  complete  title  of  this  wonder  of  the  day ! 
When  we  firft  heard  of  thefe  papers,  weconfefs  that  (Irong 
fufpicions  poflefled  our  minds ;  but  the  mention  of  fome  il- 
luftrious  literary  names  among  thofe  who  believed  them  ge- 
nuine, induced  us  to  fufpend  our  judgment,  till  ocular  infpec- 
tion  ihould  approve  or  rejedt.  At  firll  we  even  then  rather 
inclined  to  credit  them,  fo  numerous  were  the  pieces,  and  (o 
antique  the  appearance  of  the  whole : — and  whac  man,  who 
was  not  more  than  commonly  fufpicious,  could  fuppofe  fuch 
long  and  laboured  ficlions,  and  forgeries  of  legal  inilruments, 
with  numerous  fignatures  and  feals, — a  cafe  fitter  for  a  court 
of  judicature  than  for  a  court  of  literature  ?  Not  only  did 
the  heart  thus  affect  the  judgment, — but  it  was  impofTible  not 
to  ivijb  them  genuine  :  and  what  we  wilh  we  ealiiy  believe. 

Yet,  though  we  were  thus  among  the  original  dupes,  many 
fufpicions  remained.  A  hafty  view  did  not  permit  an  exami- 
nation of  the  fpelllng,  which  would  have  of  itfelf  evinced  the 
forgery, — being  foreign  to  the  orthography  of  the  time  ;  but 
the  manner — the  folding — the  fealing  of  the  letters, — their 
fmokcd  appearance  on   the  outlide, — the   hand  writing  and 
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feal  of  Elizabeth, — the  abfurd  and  varying  talc  concerning 
the  difcovery, — and  other  circumftances,  confpired  to  fuggeft 
doubts,  which  further  examination  and  i-efleclion,  and  the 
pcrufal  of  the  volume  before  us,  have  ripened  into  convi£lion. 
With  the  profcHcd  opponents  of  Mr.  Ircb.nd  we  have  not- 
even  the  leaft  acquaintance,  and  we  have  pralfed  his  former 
labours  ;  fo  that  our  opinion  may  be  regarded  as  completely 
unbiafTcd  and  unprejudiced. 

We  fliall  firft  give  our  readers  a  general  idea  of  the  con- 
tents of  this  coftly  volume,  and  then  offer  fome  remarks.  It 
is  infcribed  to  the  ingcnucuSy  intcll'igenif  and  dijlnicrefied^  who 
have  given  their  fandtion  to  thefe  papers  !  A  refpedlable  lift 
of  fubfcribers,  in  number  about  one  hundred  and  twenty, 
follows.  Then  appears  Mr.  Ireland's  Preface  of  nine  pages, 
and  to  which  we  fliall  return. 

As  the  papers  are  unpaged,  the  following  directions  to  the 
binder  fuppiy  the  place  of  a  table  of  contents  — 
Fac  fimiles  of  Shakfpeare's  autographs. 
Queen  Elizabeth's  Letter. 
Extra£ls  from  Mifcellaneous  Papers. 
Note  of  hand. 

Let':er  to  Anna  Hathcrrewaye. 
Verfes  to  the  fame. 
Letter  to  the  Earl  of  Southampton. 
The  earl's  Anfwer. 
ProfefTion  of  Faith, 
Letter  to  Cowley. 
Portrait  inclofcd  in  the  fame. 
Rcverfe  of  ditto. 
Deed  of  Gift  to  Ireland. 
Tributary  Lines  to  Ireland. 
View  of  Ireland's  Houfe,  and  Coats  of  Arms, 
BafTanio  and  Shvloi.k. 
Agreement  with  Lowine. 
Agreement  wtili  Condelle. 
Leafe  to  M-  Frafer  and  his  Wife. 
Deed  of  Trull  to  John  Hemynge. 
King  Lear. 
Hamlet. 
Mr.  Ireland  begins  his  Preface — not  by  informing  irs  Iiovr 
he  cume  by  t];efe  papers — but  by  faying  that  he  has  fpared 
no   pains  to  difcover  their  authenticity.     In   this  and  other 
parts  he  ihows  a  moil  fufpicious  propenfity  to  pro\-e  that  the 
forgery  is  too  well   planned  to  admit  of  a  pofitive  deteftion, 
and  at  the  fame  time  to  five  Iiimfelf  from  being  regarded  as 
the  author,  in  ccife  fuch  a  detection  Ihould  arife.     This  is  not 
riic  path  of  candour  and  integrity.     He  indeed  pays  an  ill 
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compliment  to  the  public  judgment,  by  fuppoGiig  that  it  will 
without  further  inquiry  bs  fatisficd  with  the  (lory  that  he 
received  thefe  papers  from  his  fon  Samuel  William  Henry 
Ireland,  then  under  nineteen  years  of  age,  by  whom  the  dif- 
covery  was  accidentally  made  at  the  houie  of  a  gentleman  of 
confiderable  property.  We  (hall  not  purfue  tlie  tale,  but 
fhall  content  ourfelves  with  oblcrving  that  it  varies  very  much 
from  Mr.  Ireland's  original  draught,  in  which  tlie  deed  to  one 
Irelanil,  a  friend  of  ^iiakfpeare,  and  feverai  others  of  the  cir- 
cumftances,  were  quite  unknown. 

With  the  natural  fenfatlons  of  a  man  who  is  confcious  that 
he  (lands  not  on  firm  ground,  our  author  clofes  his  ilory  with 
the  anger  of  Peter,  in  the  Tale  of  a  Tub,  when  he  attempts 
to  perfuade  his  brothers  that  bread  is  flefli — '  If  you  will  not 
believe  me,  you  may  be  d — d  !'  Any  pedagogue  would  de- 
tect a  fchool-boy  in  a  fiction,  from  the  very  identical  progrefs 
here  purfued.  Mr.  Ireland  proceeds  fo  far  as  to  fay  that  no 
critic  or  antiquary  would  wiOa  for  the  difclofure  of  the  name 
of  the  gentleman  who  pofrefled  this  treafure,  becaufe,  for- 
focth,  their  own  fcience  may  fatisfy  them  whether  the  pieces 
be  genuine  or  not  !  What  is  all  this,  gentle  reader,  but  Ae 
mere  chicane  of  fophillry  .''  In  the  opinion  of  all  the  (kiiful, 
the  pieces  are  not  genuine ;  and  Mr.  Ireland  has  only  one 
refource — to  give  up  the  author.  In  a  criminal  court,  he  who 
had  made  ufe  of  a  forged  deed  to  his  own  advantage,  would 
be  regarded  as  the  author:  and  if  he  did  not  indicate  how  he 
came  by  it,  he  would  be  liable  to  every  penalty  of  the  law. 

After  lome  rifible  declamation  concerning  impofition  and 
truth,  Mr.  Ireland  condefcends  to  inform  the  public  that,  if 
tills  volume  meets  with  the  encouragement  to  which  it  is  en- 
titled, as  a  national  concern^  he  v.ill  publi(h  the  remainder  of 
the  MSS-  in  two  volumes,  at  the  moderate  ^r'lct  of  four  guineas 
for  the  two  \     Oh,  John  Bull,  how  is  thy  credulity  abufed  ! 

Next  we  have  fome  collations  of  Mr.  Ireland's  Lear,  with 
the  4to.  of  1608,  to  fliow  the  great  fuperiority  of  the  i»IS.  but 
all  we  can  difcover  is  that  Mr.  Ireland  does  not  underftand 
Shakfpeare.  In  (hort  the  Preface  is  totally  deficient  in  that 
proof  and  argument  which  tiie  circumilances  abfolutely  re- 
quired. 

The  Preface  is  followed  by  two  leaves  of  words  and  letters 
fupplied,  that  appear  to  have  been  wanting  in  the  IMS. 

In  proceeding  to  the  pieces  thcmfelves,  tlie  fac-JJmiks  of 
Shaklpeare's  genuine  autographs  evince  that  he  fpelled  his 
name  Shakfpcre^  as  it  (lands  in  the  parilh  regiiler  long  after  his 
death.  Yet,  in  innumerable  inlrances,  Mr.  Ireland  has  put 
it  Shakfpeare  \  and  to  every  paltry  memorandum,  nay,  to 
^lotes  on  margins  of  booki,  has  Mr.  Ireland  afxixed  this  gain- 
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fill  autograph,  and  in  every  inflance  It  is  wrong  fpelled, — * 
circumttance  of  itfelf  fufficient  to  excite  a  reader's  fufpiclon. 
Another  circumftaice  deferves  notice,  that  from  the  v/ords 
By  mCf  in  one  of  the  real  autcgrapiis,  it  is  evident  that  Shak- 
fpeare  wrote  a  fliff  Roman,  or  upright  hand ;  while  the  pre- 
tended MSS.  are  in  a  flowing  Italian  hand,  more  eafy  to  a 
modern  forger,  but  remote  from  this  little  fpecimen  of  the 
real  hand-v/riting.  Every  letter  in  thefe  words,  and  in 
Shakfpeare's  name,  is  different  from  thofe  in  the  forgeries. 
They  are  quite  remote  alphabets,  and  never  could  have  been 
ufed  bv  the  fame  perfcn. 

The  letter  of  Elizabeth  is  not  her  hand- writing ;  her  Cgna- 
ture  has  a  flow  and  dafh,  very  diir.cult  to  imitate, — and  it  is 
very  ill  imitated.  The  fcldinp;  of  the  letter,  and  the  mode  of 
placing  the  feal,  are  remote  from  the  manner  of  the  times. 
Inftead  of  this  clumfy  feal,  her  real  fmall  feal,  of  the  arms  of 
England,  fhould  have  been  placed  on  a  filken  cord  paffing 
through  the  letter; — but  real  feals  would  have  required  aflift- 
ance, — led  to  deteclion  ;  and  we  fufpe«2:  all  the  feals  are 
ftamped  from  wood. 

The  fame  identic  Chattertonian  fnelling  pervades  all  the 
papers,  to  whpmfoever  afcribed.  The  fuperfluity  of  letters 
was  regarded  as  prefenting  an  antique  air, — but  only  betrays 
grofs  ignorance,  as  upon  the  vi'hole  the  fpeliing  of  that  time 
has  as  few  fuperfiuous  letters  as  ours,  as  the  reader  may  fee 
on  looking  into  anv  colleftlon  of  itate-papers.  That  all  the 
papers  fliould  teem  with  this  puerile  mark  of  antiquity,  is  an- 
other pcfitive  proof  of  forgerv,  and  would  of  itfelf  convince 
any  man  verfed  in  papers  of  that  time.  Nay  there  is  no  fuch 
fpelling  in  the  Engiifh  language  at  any  time ;  and  it  was  only 
known  to  Chatterton. — Like  parpofes  fuggeft  fimilar  ideas 
and  means. 

Failing  the  fmaller  papers,  the  copy  of  the  letter  to  lord 
iSouthampton  isjigned^ — ?.n  uncom.mon  circumllance, — but  au- 
tographs !  Lord  Southam-pton's  anfwer  is  not  his  hand-writ- 
ing,— nor  an  im.itation  of  it, — but  a  mere  random  fcrawl. 
There  are  letters  of  his  in  the  Britifli  ivlufeum. 

The  pretended  Iketeh  of  his  own  portrait,  fent  to  Cov/ley, 
is,  as  uny  engraver  I'vay  fee,  a  rude  copy  of  the  old  print. 

The  worderful  deed  of  gift, to  Ireland  was  no  doubt  a  happy 
thought.  It  is  ciated  ?5  G^-  fecond  year  of  James,  1604: 
yet  it  rpeaks  of  '  the  laft  month  being  the  month  of  Auguft.' 
Of  the  tri'jurary  lines,  and  the  arms  of  Shakfpeare  and  Ireland, 
ominoufiy  joined  by  a  rope,  we  are  afraid  to  fpeak. 

The  variation  of  the  feals  is  fingular ;  Shakfpeare  never  ufes 
his  own  arms  or  creft,  and  none  of  the  others  is  appropriate : — 
the  arms  of  Frafer  are  not  thofe  of  the  name.     The  large  dee4 
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of  truft  to  Hemminj^  is  a  convenient  fabrication,  as  it  not 
only  exprefles  that  better  copies  of  tiie  plays  were  extant  than 
thofe  printed,  but  th.it  Shakfpeare  had  written  a  play  culled 
Vortigern. 

The  entire  play  of  Lear,  verbatim  from  the  mock  MS.  fills 
107  pages  j  and  fomo  pages  of  Hamlet,  from  a  fimilar  foiirce, 
clofe  this  extraordinary  volume. 

As  to  the  ilyle  and  colour  of  the  language,  any  writer  of 
common  ingenuity  could  compofe  equal  imitations. 

We  fliall  not  extend  this  article  on  a  fubje£l  more  defervlng 
of  filent  contempt,  than  of  folemn  confutation. 
The  earth  hath  bubbles,  as  the  water  has, 
And  thefe  are  of  them.  Macb. 

But,  as  many  pamphlets  have  appeared  on  this  temporary 
topic,  we  fliall  be  obliged  to  recur  to  it;  and  (hall  refcrve  any 
further  remarks  till  they  pafs  under  our  notice. 


^he  Odest  Epodcs,  and  C-armcn  Secu/jre  of  Horace.  'Tray.f- 
lated  into  Englijh  Ferje.  Bv  fVdliam  Bojcawen^  Ejq.' 
^vo,     'Js.  6d.     Boards.     Stockdale. 

CO  fuccefsful  have  been  the  labours  of  our  Englifli  literati  in 
^  transfufmg  the  beauties  of  the  Greek  and  Roma!i  Mufe  into 
our  own  language,  that  we  can  now  boafl  of  good  tranfiatioiis 
of  almoft  all  the  great  claffic  poets.  One  criterion  of  a  good, 
tranflation  is,  that  it  be  read  with  plcafure  af.  a  poem  by  ilie 
mere  Englifli  fcholar.  ThusDiydcn's  Virgii  and  Pope's  Hc»- 
mcr  arc  pcrufed  with  avidity  by  thole  who  never  heard  of 
their  originals  ;  and  Ovid  will  delight  oven  in  profe.  But  with 
regard  to  Horace  tl:e  cafe  is  different.  His  fatires  indeed  are 
capable  of  being  modernifcd  to  great  advantage;  but  his  odes 
favourites  as  they  are  with  every  fcholar,  have  not  yet  been 
tranilated  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  jullify  the  fame  of  Horace. 
to  thofe  who  can  judge  of  hir.i  only  in  an  Englifli  drefs.  Par- 
ticular odes  have  indeed  been  rendered  with  great  fpirit;  and 
ftill  oftencr  our  odes  and  our  fongs  have  been  enrlclicd  by  hints 
caught  from  this  great  mailer  of  the  lyric  verfc.  Cowley, 
Dryden,  Prior,  Congreve,  and  others  of  our  bell  poets,  have 
given  us  charming  //;tYi;7Zt7ij  of  plorace  ;  but  a  complete  tranf- 
lation has  not  yet  lucceedcil  in  any  great  degree.  That  of 
Francis  may  deferve  the  feanty  praife  whicli  Pope  bellowed 
upon  Seeker, — 'it  is  decent ;'  but  we  do  not  take  it  up  as  a  pleaf- 
ing  work  ;  the  lines  do  not  dwell  on  tiie  memory.  The  fcho- 
lar may  look  into  it  from  the  cuviolky  to  fee  how  Horace  Ivas 
been  tranilated,  and  ths  Englilh  reader  to  be  informed  what 
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Horace  faid ;  but  it  forms  no  part,  like  Pope's  Iliad,  of  out 
own  ftock  of  poetry.  The  reafon  of  this  failure  we  take  to  be, 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  odes  of  Horace  being  fupported 
chiefly  by  delicacy  of  phrafe  and  harmony  of  numbers,  and 
depending  much  upon  local  and  temporary  circumftances, 
have  really  nothing  in  them  that  will  bear  tranflation.  They 
are  like  fome  pieces  of  delicately  wrought  plate,  of  which  the 
"weight  is  as  nothing,  the  fafliion  makes  all  the  value.  Mr. 
Bofcawen,  however,  thinks  otherwife,  and  has  undertaken 
the  laborious  tafk,  of  the  progrefs  of  which  he  gives  an  account 
in  the  following  words — 

*  In  the  intervals  of  leifure  from  more  material  occupations,  it 
occurred  to  him,  as  an  interefting  claffical  amufement,  to  compile, 
fi'om  the  works  of  the  Englilh  poets,  all  the  lyrick  tranflations  of 
Horace  that  feemed  to  preferve  in  any  degree  the  fpirit  or  elegance 
of  the  original.     Thefe  he  fuppofed  to  be  fo  numerous,  as  to  re- 
quire only  the   addition  of  a  few  odes  to  render  them  a  complete 
collection.      On  a  nearer  examination,  however,  this  fcheme  pre- 
fented  feveral  difficulties.     There  are,  it  is  true,  in  the  works  of 
the  Britifli  poets  a  variety  of  paraphrafes  and  imitations  of  the  odes 
of  Horace,  but  fev/  indeed  of  any  diftinguifhed  merit  that  can  pro- 
perly be  deemed  tra^if^ations.     The  colleftion  by  Mr.  Duncombe 
(to  which  a  very  fev.'  could  now  be  added)  has  ftiewn,  that,  after 
a  diligent  and  judicious  compilation,  by  far  the  largeft  proportion 
muft  ftill  confift  of  new  verfions ;    which,    if  unfuccefsful,   will 
greatly  overbalance  the  merit  of  the  old.     During  this  examination, 
he  had  made  feversl  elTavs  of  his  own  ftreneth  ;  the  fancied  fuccefs 
of  which  induced  him  to  go  through  the  whole,  and,  by  avoiding 
in  general  the  fteps  of  other  tranllators,  as  ftudioufly  as  he  purfued 
thofe  of  the  original  author,  give  his  performance,  if  it  had  no  other 
recommendation,  at  leaft  the  merits  of  novelty  and  fidelity.     This 
occupation  was  at  firll  taken  up  as  a  mere  amufement ;  but,  as  that 
which  has  amufed  ourfelves  in  the  compofition  feldom  appears  likely 
to  difguft  others  on  the  perufal,  he  has  perfnaded  himfelf  that  even 
his  feeble  attempt  may  not  be  without  it's  ufe.     A  very  flight  degree 
cf  fuccefs  m.ay  excite  others  far  better  qualified  to  accomplifii  the 
tafk  :  but  the  failure  of  one  unknown  in  literature  will  go  but  little 
way  to  confirm^  the  opinion  that  every  beauty  of  Horace  muft  in  our 
language  evaporate  and  perifh. 

*  To  combat,  if  pofTible,  this'  prejudice,  with  fome  degree  of 
fuccefs,  he  has  endeavoured  to  compenfate  for  his  deficiencies,  both 
cf  poetical  genius  and  claffical  experience,  by  all  the  diligence  that 
his  fituation  would  permit;  he  has  endeavoured  to  prefer^'e,  as 
neariy  as  pofTible,  a  middle  ccurfe  between  literal  tranflation  and 
loofe  paraphrafe.  The  former,  it  is  tiue,  is  often  incompatible 
with  the  fpirit  and  eafe  of  poetry  :  but  he  cannot  diflemble  his  opi- 
nion. 
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/lion,  that  the  latter  mode  has  been  carried  by  modern  poets,  and 
is  indulged  by  modern  critics,  to  a  greater  latitude  than  can  be  de- 
fended by  the  juft  rules  of  tranllation  ;  for,  though  a  deviation  from 
the  exact  words  of  our  author,  a  flight  expanfion  of  his  fentences, 
and  poflibly  (in  a  few  inftauces)  an  imitation,  rather  tiian  a  mere 
tranfcript  of  the  fenfc,  may  be  allowed,  it  is  on  the  plea  of  necelfity 
alone.  In  fuch  paflages  we  may  hope  for  pardon,  but  oiiglit  not 
to  require  praife.  A  tranllator  of  Horace  has  indeed  the  brji  claim 
to  this  indulgence.  Yet  even  he,  if  he  is  ingenuous,  mull:  confefs, 
that,  in  more  places  than  is  generally  apprehended,  the  clofeft  tranf- 
lation  is  in  all  refpe^ls  the  bed:.'    p.  xviii. 

After  fome  other  obfervations  in  which  the  author  feema  to 
have  a  juft  Icnfe  of  the  difficulties  of  his  delign,  and  a  modeft 
opinion  of  his  own  prorpe(n:  of  fuccefs,  he  gives  a  lliort  life  o£ 
his  poet  before  he  proceeds  to  the  verfioa  of  him. 

Mr.  Bofcawen's  tranllation  includes  the  Odes,  Epodes,  antl 
Carmen  Seculare.  He  feems  well  to  underftand  his  author, 
and  is  as  faithiul  to  him  as  a  poetical  rranflation  can  perhapij 
be  expelled  to  be.  We  do  not  find,  however,  that  in  the  ar- 
ticle of  fidelity,  on  wluch  he  lays  a  great  llrefs,  he  is  at  alJ  fu- 
perior  to  his  predcceiTors.  The  Odes  are  rendered  in  a  proper 
variety  of  meafures  ;  the  rhymes  are  good,  and  the  verfe  fuf- 
ficiently  flowing,  rather  mere  fo  perhaps  than  that  of  Francis; 
and  he  is  in  general  free  from  a  very  unpleasant  fault,  which 
the  lad-men doned  tranflatov  is  often  guilty  of,  —  ufing  the 
fecond  perf'jn  fingular  and  the  fecond  perfon  plural  alternately 
in  addreffing  the  fame  perfon.  We  do  not  however  perceive 
any  peculiar  fpirit  or  characleviftic  excellence  in  Mr.  Bof- 
cawen's performance,  which  will  enable  it  to  claim  a  decided 
preference  over  the  labours  of  others  in  the  fame  field;  and  to 
tafte  Horace,  it  will  ftill  be  neceflary  to  draw  at  the  native 
fprings.  To  enable  our  readers  to  judge  for  themfelves,  we 
(hall  give  them  two  of  the  elegant  and  one  of  the  loftier  Odes. 

*  Oh  gentle  fount,  whofe  ftreams  divine, 
Clear  as  the  glafly  mirror  fliine, 
Blandufia!  crown'd  with  manv  a  rofe. 
To  thee  the  genial  goblet  flows. 
To-morrow's  dawn,  thy  flirine  to  grace, 
The  goat  fliall  yield  it's  wanton  race, 
Whole  gently  fweliing  horns  prefage 
The  fire  of  love,  the  battle's  rage, 
In  vain :  for  foon  his  crimfon  blood 
Shall  ftain  thy  cold  tranfparent  flood. 
Ne'er  can  the  dog-ftar's  raging  heat 
Invade  thy  calm,  thy  bleft  retreat, 
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Where,  io  the  cool  refrefhing  wave, 

The  herds,  the  wearied  oxen,  lave. 

Nobleft  of  founts !  my  veife  fliall  raife 

Thy  honour'd  name  to  deathlefs  praife ; 

Shall  paint  the  oak's  majeftick  fliade 

Wide  o'er  the  hollow  rocks  difplay'd, 

Whence  rufliing  from  the  airy  height. 

Thy  babbling  rills  firft  fpring  to  light.'  p.  287. 

This  Ode  is  rendered  with  cafe  and  elegance.  There  is, 
however,  a  fault  in  his  making  Horace  call  the  fpring  Nobleji 
of  fount  Sy  as  if  it  were  noble,  independent  of  his  celebration 
of  it.  Horace,  with  that  juft  confidence  in  his  powers,  which 
he  often  exprefles,  and  which  time  has  fc  well  juflified,  fays, 
Fies,  thou  fhalt  become  a  noble  ftream,  me  dlcentc^  while  I  am 
{inging  the  holm-oak  placed  over  the  hollow  rocks  whence 
thy  waters  flow.  Streams  divine  is  not  in  the  text,  and  hurts 
the  fimplicity  of  the  piece.  The  next  is  one  that  has  been  pa- 
raphrafed^with  great  fpirit  (though,  as  he  juftly  obferves,  with 
many  inaccuracies)  by  Dryden,  and  not  ill  rendered  by  fir 
William  Temple. 

'  Fam'd  offspring  of  Etrurian  kings, 

Maecenas,  thee  my  fofteft  wine 
Untafted  waits  :  the  rofe  it's  fweetnefs  brings; 
Preft  for  thy  hair  my  richeft  perfumes  fhine. 

Quit  then,  for  once,  the  diflant  fight. 

Of  wealthy  Tibur's  humid  lands, 
Of  Efula  declining  from  the  height, 
And  hills  once  plow'd  by  parricidal  hands  : 

Quit  the  vain  wealth  that  cloys  defire ; 

Forego  thy  proud  refplendent  dome ; 
Nor  from  it's  cloud-afpiring  towers  admire 
The  fmoke,  and  din,  and  opulence  of  Rome. 

Sooth'd  by  the  change,  the  rich  repofe 

Full  oft  in  cots,  with  firaple  fare ; 
Where,  though  no  purple  fhines,  no  carpet  glows, 
Content  can  fmooth  the  brow  of  anxious  care. 

Behold,  diftinguifli'd  in  the  fkies, 

Andromeda's  refulgent  fire ! 
See  Procyon,  fee  the  furious  lion  rife. 
Portending  ardent  funs  and  fcorching  fire ! 

In  the  cool  ftream,  or  grateful  fliade, 
The  weary  fliepherd  feeks  to  eafe 
His  fainting  flocks ;  nor  bank,  nor  filent  glade, 


Fetls  the  foft  freflmefs  of  the  wand'ring  breeze. 


Thou 
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Thou  fit'ft,  with  ever-watchful  care 

Forebodine  what  our  diftaut  foes, 
Seres,  or  Baftrinns,  muy  for  Rome  prepare, 
Or  hoftile  re<nons  where  the  Tanais  flows. 

But  the  wife  god,  who  veils  in  night 

Fate's  dark  decrees,  on  human  kind 
Cafts  down  a  pitying  fmile,  when  vain  affright, 
When  dread  of  unknown  ills  ufurp  the  mind. 

Secure  whate'er  to-day  beitows  : 

The  reft  is  borne  by  fortune's  tide  ; 
Which,  like  the  varying  ftream  of  Tiber,  flows, 
Whofe  waters  now  wiih  peaceful  murmur  glide. 

Now,  Avell'd  by  fierce  indignant  floods, 

Roll  rocky  fragments  to  the  main, 
Roar  through  the  echoing  mountains,  iVeep  the  woods, 
The  herds,  the  village  cots,  and  defolate  the  plain. 

He,  he  alone  is  felf-poHeft, 
Who,  rais'd  above  misfortune's  povv'r, 
Can  fay,  "  To-dny  I've  liv'd,  to  day  am  blefl : 
("  To-mon'ow  funs  may  gleam,  or  darknefs  lour!") 

Can  fay,  with  independent  pride, 
"  Thofe  joys  no  envious  fate  can  blafl : 
*'  The  gods,  omnipotent  in  all  befide, 
"  Change  not  the  blifsful  moment  that  has  paft." 

Fortune  with  wanton  malice  fports, 

Exulting  in  perfidious  wiles. 
Now  hears  my  vows,  and  now  another  courts, 
And  charms  alternately  with  fickle  fmiles. 

I  hail  her  prefence ;  fhould  flie  fly 
With  rapid  wings,  I  fcorn  her  power. 

Wrapt  in  fair  virtue's  garb  life's  florms  defy, 

And  court  integrity  without  a  dower. 

Though  the  fplit  mart  confefs  the  florm 

With  hollow  roar,  ferenely  brave, 
No  abjecf  prayer  I  breathe,  no  vows  I  form. 
Left  my  lov'd  treafure  fate  the  greedy  wave. 

Then,  though  the  mighty  ftiip  is  torn, 
To  launch  the  humble  fl\iff  be  mine. 
Safe  through  the  perils  of  the  ocean  borne, 
Whilft  favouring  zephyrs  blow,  and  ftars  propitious  fliine.' 

p.  348. 

The  tranllation  is  here  generally  faithful, — the  language  is 

d'^nified,  and  the  cadences  often  harmonious,  particularly  in 

defcribing 
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defcriblng  the  overflowing  of  the  Tiber ;  but  we  would  ob- 
ferve  that  [oft  is  not  an  epithet  in  Eugiifn  applied  to  wine  : 
lene  might  have  been  tranflated  mellowj  or  fome  equivalent 
term.  The  wife  God  who  veils,  would  be  better  rendered, 
27;<?  God  who  WISELY  vei'S) — prudensy  in  that  pofition,  having 
the  force  of  an  adverb.  Secure  is  not  an  adequate  tranflation 
of  componercy  to  difpofe-^ — to  arrange^^-^-Xo  lay  out  the  timcj— 
4Squus,  fairly^  to  the  befl  advantage. 

The  laft  Ode  we  fhall  quote  is  the  favourite  one  of  Horace 
Smd  Lydia,  which  has  been  perhaps  oftener  tranflated  than 
any  other,  and  which  our  readers  may  compare  as  well  in  our 
author's  tranflation  as  in  that  of  Francis,  and  the  elegant  one 
by  the  duke  of  Nivernoisj  given  by  Mr.  Bofcawen,  which,  like 
almoft:  all  French  that  is  quoted  by  our  Englifh  authors,  is 
printed  very  inaccurately — 

'  HORACE. 

Whilft,  folded  in  thy  fnow-white  arms 

No  dearer  youth  thy  love  pofTeft, 
Whiifl:  I  alone  enjoy'd  thy  charms, 

Not  Perlia's  monarch  reigti'd  fo  blef!. 


LYDIA.  } 

Whilft  you  no  other  love  defired,  1 

Nor  Chloe's  rofe  o'er  Lydia's  fame, 
I  bloom'd  more  honour'd,  more  admired, 

Than  Ilia's  high  illuftrious  name. 

HORACE, 

O'er  my  fond  heart  now  Chloe  reigns, 

Skill'd  in  fweet  fong  and  mufick's  power 
For  whom  I'd  brave  death's  keeneft  pains 

To  fave  her  at  that  fatal  hour. 

LVDIA. 

The  gentle  Calais  warms  my  heart 

With  mutual  love,  v/ith  equal  truth, 
Twice  would  I  brave  death's  fierceft  dart, 

So  fate  would  fpare  the  dearer  youth. 

HORACE. 

What  if  returnins  love  controul 

Our  hearts,  no  more  inclin'd  to  roam? 
Prive  beauteous  Chloe  from  my  foul? 

My  Lydia  find  her  long-loit  home? 

«  LYDIA. 
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LYDIA. 

Tliough  tbnt  lov'cl  youth  be  form'd  to  pleafe, 

Bright  as  the  ftar  that  gilds  the  fky, 
You,  light  as  cork,  and  wild  as  feas. 

With  you  I'd  joy  to  live,  with  you  I'd  die.'    P.  27Z* 

*  HORACE. 

Phis  heureux  qu'  un  monarque  au  faite  dcs  grandeurs, 

J'  ai  vu  mes  jours  dignes  d'envie  ; 
Tranquilles,  ils  couloient  au  gre  de  nos  ardeurs ; 

Vous  m'  aimiez,  charmante  Lydle. 

LYDIE. 

Que  mes  jeurs  etoient  beaux,  qunnd  des  foins  les  plus  doux 

Vous  payiez  ma  flamme  fincere  ! 
V^nus  me  regardolt  avec  des  yeux  jaloux: 

Chlod  n'avoit  pas  fu  vous  plaire, 

HORACE. 

Par  fon  hith,  par  fa  volx,  organe  des  amours, 

Chloe  feule  me  paroit  belle : 
Si  le  Defiin  jaloux  veut  ^pargner  fes  jours, 

Je  donnerai  les  miens  pour  elle. 

LYDIE. 

Le  jeune  CalaYs,  plus  beau  que  les  amours, 

Plait  feul  u  mon  ame  ravie  : 
Si  le  Deftin  jaloux  veut  epargner  fes  jours, 

Je  donnerai  deux  fois  ma  vie. 

HORACE. 

Quo!,  fi  mes  premiers  feux,  ranimant  leurs  ardeurs, 

EtoufFolent  une  amour  fatale? 
Si,  perdant  pour  jamais  tous  fes  droits  fur  mon  coeuri 

Chloe  vous  laiflbit  fans  rivale  ? 

LTDIE. 

CalaYs  efl  charmant :  mais  je  n'  aime  que  vous, 

Ingrat,  mon  coeur  vous  juftifie  ; 
Heureux  egalement  en  dcs  liens  C\  doux 

De  perdre,  ou  de  pafTer  ia  vie.'     r.  275. 


While  I  was  pleafing  to  your  arms. 
Nor  any  youth  of  happier  charms 
Thy  fnowy  bofom  blifsful  preft, 
Not  Perfia's  king  like  me  was  bleff, 

LYDIA. 
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LYDIA. 

While  for  no  other  fair  you  burn'd, 

Ner  Lydia  was  for  Chloe  fcorn'd,  - 

What  maid  was  then  fo  bieft  as  thine  ?  .'                     > 

Not  Ilia's  fame  could  equal  mine.  *                               |» 

HOE  ACE. 

Now  Chioe  reigns ;  her  voice  and  lyre. 
Melt  down  the  foul  to.  foft  defire, 
Nor  will  I  fear  e'en  death,  to  faye 
Her  dearer  beauties  from  the  grave. 

LYDIA. 

My  heart  young  Calais  infpires, 
Whofe  bofom  glows  with  mutual  fires, 
For  whom  I  twice  would  die  with  joy, 
If  death  would  fpare  the  charming  boy. 

HORACE. 

Yet  what  if  Love,  whofe  bands  we  broke, 

Again  fliould  tame  us  to  the  yoke  ? 

Should  I  fhake  off  bright  Chloe's  chain,  "' 

And  take  my  Lydia  home  again  ?  ' 

LYDIA. 

Tho'  he  exceed  in  beauty  far 

The  rifing  luftre  of  a  ftar, 

Tho'  light  as  cork  thy  fancy  ftrays, 

Thy  paffions  wild  as  angry  feas, 

When  vexed  with  ftorms,  yet  gladly  I 

With  thee  would  live,  with  thee  would  die.' 

In  the  firft  ftanzas  of  this  ode  Mr.  Bofcawcn  has  the  ad- 
vantage over  Francis,  particularly  as  the  latter  has  fallen  into 
the  very  unpleafant  prailics  we  before  mentioned,  of  chang- 
ing continually  the  fecond  perfon  from  the  fingular  to  the 
plural.  Mr.  Bofcawen  indeed  has  done  it  once  ;  but  at  leaft  it 
is  not  in  the  fame  flanza.  In  the  fifth  ftanza,  Francis  has 
the  advantage.  Mr.  Bofcawen  has  not  kept  the  image  of  Love 
bowing  his  votaries  again  under  the  yoke,  the  more  proper 
here,  as  it  was  evident  this  firft  attachment  was  a  yoke  which 
they  had  endeavoured,  but  in  vain,  to  fliake  ofF.  The  con- 
ftruclion  in  Mr.  Bofcawen  is  faulty— Dr/Vv  beauteous  Cbloc, — 
my  Lydia  findy  wants  fomething  to  depend  upon.  If  the  firll 
is  fuppofed  to  depend  upon,  IVhat  if  returning  lovc^  the  fe- 
cond cannot  by  any  licence.  In  the  laft  flanza  Mr.  Bofcawen 
has  the  advantage  of  brevity,  having  exprefled  the  thought  in 
two  lines  lefs  than  his  competitor,  who  likewifc  has  a  bad 

rhime. 
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rhime,  Jirays  and  fca<,  \  but  he  fliouM  have  fald,  a  Jlar^  not 
the  Jlar^  which  implies  fonic  particular  one.  The  French 
tranflation  is  more  elcj^ant  than  either,  but  lefs  clofe  to  the 
original.  Venus  is  fubtlitutcd  for  Cliloc  and  Ilia,  and  the 
concluding  comparifons  are  omitted.  Indeed  the  French 
idiom  would  not  bear  the  trandation  of  the  metaphor  hvlor 
cortice.  1  he  recurrence  of  the  fame  rhymes  in  the  third  and 
fourth  ftanzas  is  a  fault  in  fo  fmall  a  picci.  The  laft  line  has 
an  epigrammatic  turn,  ftill  more  than  the  Latin.  It  may  be 
added,  that  the  delicacy  of  the  French  poetry  is  confpicuous  in 
fubllituting  general  expreflions  for  the  brachia  Candida  cervici 
juvcnis  da  bat. 

It  would  be  needlefs  to  go  over  more  of  Mr.  Bofcawen's  tranf- 
lations,  in  which  there  is  great  equality  of  merit  j  a  few  fcat- 
tered  obfervatlons  we  fliall  permit  ourfelves  to  make.  In  the 
twenty-fourth  Ode  of  the  firil  book,  the  animation  of  the  firft 
verfe  is  loll  by  not  keeping  up  the  interrogative  form,  ^uls 
dejiderio-t  and  he  has  indeed  totally  altered  the  idea.  In  the 
twenty-fifth  of  the  fame  book  he  fays — 

'  Refign  ///c'c,  borne,  //if  uither'd  leaves 
By  the  cold  Hebriis'  wintery  waves, 
To  drear  oblivion's  reign.' 

The  Latin  is — 

♦  Aridas  frondes 


Dedicet  Hebro' — 

which  fuggefts  the  allufion,  but  does  not  cxprefs  It.     If  the 
myrtle  garlands  are  left  to  the  reader  to  apply,  fo  (hould  the 
withered  leaves. 
Of  the  line— - 

'  O  matre  pnlchra  filla  pulchrior^ 
he  entirely  lofes  the  point — 

'  Thou  whofe  bright  mother,  form'd  to  pleafe, 

Muft  yield  to  thy  unrival'd  power.' 

The  notes  are  full  and  judicious,  the  author  having  very 
properly  availed  himfeif  of  the  labours  of  thofe  who  went  be- 
fore him,  as  well  as  added  from  his  own  (lock :  they  are  chiefly 
explanatory,  and  their  authors  are  referred  to.  Verbal  cri- 
ticifm,  as  this  tranOation  is  publifhed  without  the  original,  it 
was  thought  bed  to  avoid,  unlefs  where  a  different  reading 
from  the  Delphin  edition  (the  tranflator's  ground-work  for 
the  text)  lias  been  adopted,  and  that  reading  has  influenced 
the  tranflation.  Mr.  Bolcawen,  as  well  as  h\x.  Duncombe, 
rejects  Sanadon's  ingenious  fcheme  refpcdling  ttie  CarmotSe- 

ctdare. 
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culo.re.     It  is  no  doubt  a  point  on  which  good  critics  may 
differ. 

On  the  whole,  Mr.  Eofcawen  has  acquitted  himfelf  with 
honour  of  a  molt  arduous  tafk,  the  difficulties  of  which  every 
real  fcholar  muft  be  aware  of  j  and  if  we  had  not  before  pof- 
felTed  any  tolerable  tranflation  of  Horace,  the  public  would 
have  been  under  high  obligations  to  him.  He  has,  however, 
procured  an  elegant  amufement  to  himfelf,  and  to  thofe  who 
may  be  inclined  to  perufe  a  new  verfion  of  the  fcholar's  fa- 
vourite claffic,  though  we  apprehend  no  verfion  will  ever  fup- 
ply  the  defideratum  of  a  tranflation  at  once  faithful  and  fpi- 
rited,  which  (hall  fully  juftify  to  the  Englifh  reader  the  enthu- 
fiafm  which  he  has  heard  exprefled  for  the  immortal  works  of 
the  Roman  lyric  bard. 


A  Defence  of  the    "Right  to  Tithes  on  Principles  of  Eqiilty. 

%vo.     is.    Deighton. 

'T^HOUGH  we  think  that  the  argument  of  divine  right 
-*■  to  tithe,  when  ufed  analogically,  deferves  not  to  be  ut- 
terly exploded,  nor  that  taken  from  the  application  of  them 
in  a  flipendiary  way,  to  thofe  who  officiate  in  the  church ; 
yet  the  true  ground  on  which  to  confider  them,  we  appre- 
hend, is  as  prefcrlptive,  and  appropriate  to  the  feveral  corpo- 
rations, all  of  which  are  combined  in  one  great  whole.  In  this 
light  they  are  to  be  regarded  as  the  property  of  the  feveral 
corporations  to  which  they  are  annexed;  and  in  that  view  be- 
ing of  an  eftablifhment  anterior  to  all  other  property  in  the 
kingdom,  not  even  excepting  the  eflates  of  the  crown,  it  be- 
comes a  matter  of  ferious  confideration,  how  far  any  argu- 
ment applied  to  the  fuppreffion,  alienation,  or  modification  of 
them,  would  not  apply,  with  equal  or  greater  force,  to  all 
other  property  whatever. — Is  this  claim  of  the  church  founded 
in  ufurpation  ?  To  whom  then  doth  the  tenth  part  now  be- 
long, or  who  are  the  reprefentatives  of  its  original  owners  ? 
"Will  it  be  faid,  the  community  at  large  ?  What  follows,  but 
an  agrarian  law,  at  leaft  as  far  as  tithe  is  concerned?  and 
this  ib  not  all ;  for  all  other  corporate  property  comes,  as  of 
pofterior  fettlement,  ftill  more  ftrongly  under  the  fame  rule  % 
and  fo  will  the  eftates  of  the  privileged  orders,  and  even  of  indi- 
viduals. All,  by  this  rule,  muft  be  throv/n  together  into 
chance-medley;  and  each  mufl  fcramble  for  himfelf,  or  elfe, 
by  the  fimple  rule  of  equity,  mull  (hare  and  fhare  alike. 

It  is  faid  that  the  legillature  have  {hown  that  they  have  a 
tight  to  interfere  with  and  modify  the  property  of  the  church. 

We 
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We  deny  it.  For  though  it  has  interfered,  this  interference  is  a 
J^roof,  not  of  right,  but  of  power,  in  which,  from  the  mlfuii-> 
der flood  or  fordid  views  of  immediate  advantage,  tlie  clergy  at 
the  time  acquiefced.  We  fpeak  in  reference  to  the  commu- 
tation of  the  tithe  for  hemp  and  flax  into  money, — a  commu^ 
tation  by  whi  h  the  clergy  of  the  prefent  day  are  confiderable 
lofers.  Though,  for  good  reafons,  the  functions  of  the  two 
lioufes  of  Convention  have  been  long  fufpended,  yet,  were  they 
allowed  to  tranfa£l  bufinefs  anew,  we  cannot  admit  that,  as 
tenants  for  life,  they  could  alienate  any  part  of  the  hereditary 
cftate.  And  fliould  any  further  attempts  be  made  by  the  other 
parts  of  the  legiflature  to  do  fo,  we  think  it  would  be  the  duty 
of  the  clergy,  one  and  all,  to  remonftrate,  if  they  can  do  no 
more. 

As  to  the  pleas  made  ufe  of  to  render  the  clergy  odious,  and 
to  cajole  the  vulgar, — to  what  do  they  amount  ? — Is  it  not  a 
hardlhip  (is  the  farmer  aflced)  for  the  parfon  to  come  into  your 
field,  and  take  the  tenth  of  your  produce  ^  Yes ;  no  doubt, 
is  the  reply.  But  ought  not  the  previous  queftion  to  be  inter- 
pofed,  — is  not  that  tenth  his  right?  Did  the  owner  of  the 
cftate  ever  purchafe  more,  and  can  he  therefore  let  more,  than 
nine  parts  of  it,  and  thofe  fubje£l  to  the  condition  complained 
of?  Where  then  is  the  alleged  hardftiip  ?  —  And  to  afk  a 
queftlon  in  return,  on  the  idea  that  the  fame  farmer  occupies 
another  farm  emaricipated  from  the  burthen  of  tithe,  does  he 
not  pay  a  confideration  to  the  grey-coat  parfon,  which  in  moft 
inftances  will  at  leaft  double  that  which  he  pays  to  the  black 
coat  ?  The  truth  will  be  readily  confefTcd  by  any  perfon  of 
veracity  and  experience.  As  to  the  abfurd  project  fet  on  foot  in 
Devonfliire  for  a  commutation  of  tithe,  wc  know  not  whether 
to  admire  inoft,  the  fhort-Hghtedriefs  of  the  clergy,  or  the 
farmers, — of  the  clergy,  for  wifliing  to  give  up  the  fee- 
fimple  of  the  e(late  for  a  corn-rent,  which  never  can  be  any 
tolerable  ftandard,  not  only  as  experience  teaches  that  other 
■articles  of  life  mav  render  it  of  lefs  value  than  formerly  had 
been  fuppofed,  but,  becaufe  more  profitable  crops  from  the 
great  improvements  daily  making  in  agriculture,  vill  in  a 
tew  years  be  introduced.  For  example,  the  tithe  of  carrots 
upon  very  ordinary  land  has  been  known  to  yield,  i:i  two  fuc- 
cellive  ycirs,  1 6s,  and  1 8s.  per  acre,  when  the  common 
compofition  for  belter  land  in  corn-hulbandry  amounted  to 
no  more  than  3s.  6d.  whilfl;  in  many  other  crops  the  dif- 
ference is  greater. 

Nor  let  the  occupier  fuppofc  that  the  difference  in  thl& 
cafe  would  go  into  his  pocket:  for  the  inflant  that  tithe  is 
«»bolifhed,  lie  would  find  himfclf  in  a  far  vvorfe  predicament 

thau 
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than  before.  His  landlord  would  at  once  take  the  corn- 
rent  on  himfelf,  and  in  confequence  of  letting  the  land  tithe 
free,  would  exadt  a  confideration  much  beyond  aught  that 
the  clergyman  ever  had,  or  thought  on.  It  is  always  for  the 
clergyman's  intereft  to  let  the  tithes  on  eafy  terms  rather 
than  gather  them,  and  of  this  the  farmer  is  very  well  aware* 
There  is  alfo  another  thing  which  he  (hould  not  overlook, 
that  if  the  tithe-rent  be  taken  on  the  landlord,  and  the  land 
mull  be  hired  tithe-free,  the  tenant  muft  fubmit  to  the 
landlord's  price  for  the  tithe,  or  elfe  turn  out  of  the  farm. 
In  a  word,  without  a  middle-man  between  the  proprietor  and 
occupier,  the  latter  would  find  his  condition  no  better  than 
valTalage  itfelf. 

And  now  that  inclofures  are  to  go  forward  in,  fo  rapid  a 
manner,  ic  will  be  proper  to  take  fome  notice  of  them.    It 
has  been  cuflomary  to  affign  to  the  clergyman,  when  a  pa- 
rifh  is  inclofed,  a  quantity  of  land  in  lieu  of  his  tithe.     But 
what  follows  .''  Either  that  the  parfon  mud  turn  farmer  him- 
felf, or  clle  let  out  his  land.     In  the  former  cafe,  fuppofe  him 
the  fellow  of  a  college,  late  in  life  undergoing  this  metamor- 
phofis.     Befides  being  deftitute  of  every  qualification  for  the 
bufinefs,  he  has  not  only  a  houfe  to  furnifh  with  its  feveral 
appendages,  but  ftock  of  all  kinds  to  purchafe,  with  all  the 
implements  of  hufoandry,  which  will  require  a  fum  much  be- 
yond the  v/hole  perhaps  that  he  ever  poflefTed  j  whence  it  is 
obvious  to  perceive  that  ruin  every  way  muft  accrue.     As  to 
the  alternative  of  letting  his  land,  it  muft,  at  the  beft  rate,  be 
let  to  great  difadvantage.     The  circumftance  that  it  muft  be 
let  is  certainly  not  in  its  favour ;  and  is  it  to  be  let  with  or 
without  the  parfonage  for  the  accommodation  of  the  tenant .' 
If  without,  it  cannot  but  be  let  under  value,  for  it  muft  be 
occupied   in  that  cafe  to  great  difadvantage ;  and  if  with  it, 
the  clergyman  is  forced  out  of  refidence.     Add  to  thefe  con- 
fiderations,  that  ignorance  of  agriculture  in  the  clergyman, 
with  the   uncertainty  of  his  life,  a;id  the  uncertainty  of  the 
tenure  of  the  tenant,  will,  in  either  inftance,  inevitably  lead 
to  a  daily  depreciation   and  impoverifhment  of  the  land;  — 
confiderations  thefe,  which  here  though  but  generally  ftated, 
ought  to  weigh  againft  the  project  of  fubftituting  land  for 
tithes. 

But  it  is  time  to  return  to  the  article  before  us.  The 
author  lets  out  with  afiigning  three  reafons  why  the  fubje£t  is 
entitled  to  a  ferlous  examination  ;  thefe  are,  that  it  involves 
the  rights  of  a  large  and  refpe£lable  body  of  men,  and  the 
provifion  made  for  their  conltant  maintenance  ; — concerns  the 
conduft  of  a  great  part  of  the  community,  fince  there  are  fo 
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many  either  to  pay  or  recei/e   tithes  ; — and  becaufe  it  comes 
properly  bt^fore  individuals,  as  taking  upon  thenifelves  to  adt 
the  part  of  judges,  and  to  reverfe  the  fentcnce  of  the  1-iw.  The 
firji  i,'oaptcr  ace  )rdingly  details  the  law  of  tithes  ; — the  fecond 
concjms  the  righ",    to   thar..    Here,  very  properly   declining 
to  infill  on  the  jui  divinumy  the  author,  after  dating  the  rights 
ol  the  clergy  to  rell  on  the  only  foundation  of  any  fort  of  pro- 
perty in  land,  the  uncicnt  laws  of  the  country,  thence  proceeds 
to  fliow  t}iat  tiie  clfrgy  have  a  claim  upon  fociety  for  a  com- 
peteit  maintt.nance ;  and  proving  that  the  tiihe  does  net  ex- 
ceed the  bounds  of  the  claim,  Jic  infers  that  the  law  on  which 
their  right  is  Founded  is  perfectly  confiftenf  with  equity,  and 
flands,  if  not  on  b.:ttcr  ground,  at  leaO:  upon  equal,  with  that 
of  the  other  Icrvants  of  the  public.     Thi  •  nile  of  natural  juf- 
tice,  it  is  cbf'jrved,  is  confirmed  by  the  fcriptures,  i  Cor.  ix, 
1 — 14.   I  Tim.  V.  17,  18.  and  it  is  very  properly  added,  that — 

*  Beiides  this  general  claim  to  a  reward  for  fervices,  there  are  cir« 
cumftances  peculiar  to  a  clcreyman  of  the  church  of  Englaiid, 
which  entitle  him  to  receive  from  the  public  a  competent  main- 
tenance. 

*  The  legiHature  of  this  kingdom,  fearing  that  the  duties  of  the 
minifterial  office  v  ould  be  neglected,  if  it  were  committed  to  men 
engaged  in  any  fecular  empl-'^yment,  hath  though'-  fit  to  confine  its 
clergy  to  the  duties  of  their  profeffion.  With  this  view  a  foiemn 
renunciation  of  all  worldly  employments  is  impofed  on  them  at  or- 
dination, and  rf  ftatiite  hath  been  enafled,  infii£Ving  fevere  penalties 
on  every  clergyman  who  flii.ll  engage  in  any  fecular  bnilnefb.  Juf- 
tice  therefoie  requires  that  the  kingdom  fliould  provide  for  their 
maintenance.  If,  for  the  benefit  of  the  reft  of  fociety,  they  are  de- 
nied the  means  of  providing  for  themfelvcs  and  families,  and  re- 
ftraincd  from  all  the  employments  in  which  other  men  acquire 
wealth,  they  have  a  right  to  a  competent  provifion  at  the  expence 
of  thofe  for  whofe  welfare  thefe  reftraints  are  impofed  upon  them. 

'  Indeed  it  is  even  ncceflary,  that  they  (liould  either  be  freed 
from  thefe  reftraints,  and  he  permitted  to  engage  in  worldly  bufi- 
nefs,  or  that  they  fliould  be  maintained  at  the  public  expence.' 
p.  4. 

As  to  the  quantity  of  the  provifion  which  the  clergy  receive, 
the  author  prefcnts  fcveral  interedingobfcrvations — 

*  To  afcertain  this,  it  {hould  be  confidcred,  that  the  competency 
of  II  man's  income  depends  on  his  rank  and  habits  of  lite  :  for  what 
wo'-ild  be  an  ample  income  in  one  rink,  would  be  inlufficient  in 
anc'thcr.  Thus  the  pay  of  an  oflicer  in  the  army  or  navy  muft  be 
much  greater  than  that  of  a  common  foldier  or  failor.  Now  fo- 
ciety has  thought  fit  to 'place  the  clergy  in  the  rank  of  gentlemen 
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(whether  rightly,  or  not,  is  foreign  to  the  queftion),  and  the  educa- 
tion requifite  for  their  profeffion  jnduces  habits  and  fenfibilities 
fnited  to  that  rank.  Of  courfe,  their  nee efTary  expences  miift  bear 
a  proportion  thereto,  and  it  is  a  faft  that  they  do.  Juftice  therefore 
requires  that  their  income  ftiould  be  alfo  proporUonal. 

'  A  competent  provifion  is  ?l\\o  fiich  an  income,  as  is  not  only 
fufficient  to  furnifti  a  man  with  the  neceflaries  and  moderate  en- 
joyments of  life  for  himfelf  •,  but  fuchas  will  enable  him  to  fupport 
a  femilv,  and  to  lay  by  fomething;  for  their  maintenance  after  his 
deceafe.  For  to  prohibit  the  clergy  from  marriage  would  be  im- 
reafonable:  but  to  deny  them  fiich  an  income  as  has  juft  been 
mentioned,  muft  either  prevent  their  mairying,  or  oblige  them  to 
plunge  their  widows  and  orphans  into  all  the  miferies  and  tempta- 
tions of  poverty.  Now,  if  the  income  allowed  them  by  law  be 
compared  with  the  expences  which  are  unavoidably  incurred  by 
their  rank  in  life,  it  will  be  found  fufficient  to  enable  them  to  lay 
by  only  a  very  fcanty  provifion  for  their  families;  and  confequent- 
ly  the  law,  which  gives  it  them,  cannot  be  charged  with  giving  them 
too  much. 

'  Befides,  their  intereft  in  the  eftates  which  are  affigned  to  them 
by  law,  terminates  with  their  lives  ;  and  does  not,  like  many  bu- 
linefles,  or  a  farm,  defccnd  to  their  families.  If  it  be  faid,  that  this 
is  the  cafe  with  all  other  profeffions,  it  fhould  be  obferved,  that  fe- 
veral  of  them  are  fo  lucrative  as  to  enable  thofe  w  ho  engage  in 
them  to  acquire  ample  fortunes:  and  alfo  that  its  being  the  cafe 
with  other  profefiions,  as  well  as  the  church,  proves  only  that  fo- 
ciety  does  not  do  thofe  profefiions  jufiice  :  but  that  it  does  not 
prove  that  the  clergy  are  not  entitled  to  fuch  a  provifion  as  may 
enable  tjiem  to  difcharge  the  duties  of  fathers  and  huibands  ;  nor 
that  the  law,  in  having  allotted  them,  fuch  a  provifion,  hath  allotted 
xhem  too  much. 

'  The  education  required  for  their  profeffion  is  liberal  and  ex- 
penfive  ;  and  confequently  the  advantages  fhould  be  fuitable. 

*  Added  to  this,  the  laws  of  the  country  have  cut  off  from  them 
all  retreat.  This  circumftance  is  peculiar  to  the  church.  For  if  a 
man  eng-aoe  in  artv  other  line  of  life,  and  find  himfelf  unable  to 
make  a  fuitable  provifion  for  himfelf  and  family  therein,  he  has  the 
liberty  of  rehnquifliing  that  line,  and  betaking  himfelf  to  any  otlier, 
'which  may  promife  him  more  fuccefs.  But  the  charafter  of  a  prieft 
is  indelible  :  'he  Cannot  relinquifli  his  profeffion.  Surely  then  it  is 
incumbent  on  thofe,  foe  whofe  fakes  thefe  reflraints  are  impofed 
on  the  clergy,  beyond  all  other  claffes  of  men,  to  make  them  a 
compenfotion,  by  providing  for  them  liberally  under  them.'  p.  6. 

In  anfwer  to  the  pretence  that,  as  the  apoftles  and  firfl: 
preachers  of  the  gofpel  were  content  with  only  a  fcanty  pro- 
viiion,  therefore  all  their  fuccefibrs  ought  to  be  content  with 
the  fame,  it  is  replied — 

'  That 
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*  That  the  church  nmft  be  reduced  to  ils  ori'niial  conftitinioa 
before  this  argument  can  be  properly  urged.  Take  the  rr.iniilers 
from  the  fifhcrmenand  mechanics,  as  the  apofiies  were  tal;cn;  ful- 
fer  them  iiill  to  exercife  thofe  employments  as  theapoftlesdid;  and 
it  may  then  be  proper  to  allow  them  only  a  fcan?y  ftipend  ;  fortlieir 
rank  in  life,  and  expences,  will  require  no  more :  befides  that,  they 
will  then  be  as  able  as  other  pcrfons  to  acquire  a  maintenance  by 
their  worldly  bulinefs.  But  while  a  liberal  and  expenfive  education  is 
required  for  their  office;  while  they  are  placed  in  an. expenfive 
iituation,  and  deprived  of  the  means  of  defraying  thofe  expences  by 
being  retrained  from  all  worldly  bufinefs  ;  they  have  a  right  to  as 
ample  a  provifion  as  the  law  hiis  made  for  them.'  p.  10. 

It  might  have  been  alleged  alfo  that  the  cafes  are  ir.aterially 
diiTerent  upon  other  grounds  :  for, — to  lay  no  ftrefs  upon  the 
different  conditions  of  fociety  in  the  apoftles'  time  and  our 
own,  nor  that  community  of  goods  which  then  prevailed 
amongfl  Chriilians, — it  is  obvious  to  remark  tliat  the  cafe  of  an 
eftabliihed  clergy,  in  rcfpe6l  to  their  claims  upon  the  com- 
munity, arc  diiliril:  from  that  of  mere  teachers  of  the  Chrif- 
tiaii  religion.  The  duties  of  men  in  fociety  are  diftinonifii- 
able  i:ito  thofe  of  perfecb,  and  of  imperfcci,  obligation.  Thofe 
of  perfe£l  obligation  are  fuch  as  pofitive  law  can  prefcribe, 
and  enforce  by  fpecific  fanclions ;  but  as  thefe  are  compara- 
tively few  in  comparifon  with  thofe  of  imperfect  obligation, 
for  which,  as  general  and  determinate  prefcriptlons  cannoc 
provide,  fo  the  inducements  to  the  practice  of  them,  rcfllng 
upon  conliderations  of  confi-ience  and  religion,  will  require 
enforcements  that  extend  beyond  the  dead  letter  of  any  legal 
recommendation.  Hence  the  neceffity  of  an  order  of  men, 
in  aid  of  the  law,  to  flate  fuch  duties,  apply  them  to  par- 
ticular cafes,  and  incite  men  to  the  practice  of  them  by- 
prudential,  moral,  and  religious  confiderations.  Now  as  the 
<lo6lrines  of  revelation  arc,  of  all  others,  mofl  conducive  to 
this  end,  the  wifdom  of  the  legiflature  hath  prefcribed  the 
preaching  of  them  for  the  purpofc.  Thus  then  is  it,  that 
though  the  clergy  of  the  edablilhed  church  are,  borji't  fidcy 
preachers  of  the  gofpel,  it  is  in  their  political  capacity,  and  for 
their  fcrvices  to  the  community  in  this  point  of  view,  that 
they  are  properly  entitled  to  remuneration  from  the  Hate. 
Little  as  is  the  apparent  i:ifluence  which  religious  confulera- 
tions  have  on  the  condutt  of  mankind,  what  would  be  the 
Hate  of  fociety  without  that  little  ?  Were  the  well-being  of 
men  in  fecial  life  left  only  to  the  provilions  of  human  law  and 
its  fantlions,  how  melancholy  and  wretched  mull  be  its  con- 
dition !  It  would  become  no  eafy  talk  to  piclurc  its  horrors. 
•Take  away  the  influence  which  the  imprciiion  of  a  divine  go- 
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vernment  over  the  moral  world  has  on  the  mind,  and  which 
the  conftant  preaching  of  that  doclrine,  on  fandlions  derived 
from  a  future  judgment,  cherifhes  in  the  community, — abo- 
lifli  only  the  awe  of  an  oath, — and  men  are  at  once  let  loofe  to 
execute  their  wills  on  each  other.  Nor  let  it  be  alleged,  after 
putting  the  horrid  enormities  that  have  taken  place  in  France 
out  of  the  queftion,  that,  notwithftanding  the  eftablifliment  of 
the  clergy  is  there  aboliflied,  yet  political  order  continues, 
and  men  difcharge  the  duties  of  life  to  each  other  ;  for  the 
cafe  is  by  no  means  in  point.  The  religious  impreffions  of 
paft  ages,  and  the  accumulate  aflbciations  originating  from 
them,  are  to  be  looked  to,  as  (though  imperceptible  in  opera- 
tion) the  true  caufe — even  in  the  condu6l  of  infidels — of  the 
boafted  order  that  exifts.  Let  atheifm  prevail  but  for  one 
generation,  and  its  efFecls  will  be  fufliciently  feen. 

As  then  the  inftltution  of  the  clerical  order  in  a  political 
light  has  been,  and  cannot  fail  to  be,  amid  the  imperfections 
incident  to  fuch  an  eftablifhment,  of  eflential  moment  to  the 
well-being  of  the  Hate, — fo  they  who  difcharge  its  functions 
are  unqueftionably  entitled  to  an  adequate  reward  for  their 
fervice.  As  to  the  precife  mode  of  rewarding,  that  is  a  further 
confideration,  and  to  which  the  author  in  the  next  place 
proceeds. 

{'To  be  continued.) 

Obftfvalions  concernhig  the  Prevention  and  Cure  of  the  Venereal 
Difeofe,  hitcndcd  to  guard  the  Ignorant  and  IJnivary  againjl 
the  baneful  Effccis  of  that  infidious  Malady.  With  an  Ap- 
pendlxy  containing  a  Liji  of  the  mofl  approved  Afedicines  now 
ufed  in  the  Cure  of  this  Diforder^  alfo  their  DofcSy  A'lanner  of 
Application^  t5fc.  By  fV.  Buchan,  M.  D.  Fellovj  f  the  Royal 
College  of  Phyfciansy  Edinburgh  ;  and  Author  of  the  Domefiic 
Adedtcine.     Svo.      31.  6d.      Sewed.     Chapman.      1 796. 

A  LUDICROUS  idea  occurred  to  our  minds  on  the  appear- 
■^^  ance  of  the  title  of  this  book  :  we  have  read  Every  Man 
his  Own  Phyfician, — Every  Man  his  Own  Lawyer,  &c.  &c. 
Hov/  llrange  would  it  appear  to  the  world  if  any  man  was  to 
write,  Every  Man  his  Own  Watchmaker  .''     The  do£tor  pro-  ;; 

fefles  to  be  aftuated  by  philanthropic  views  in  laying  the  Ob-  -, 

fervations  before  us  open  to  the  public: — we  fincerely  regret 
that  v»'e  cannot  give  unqualified  praife  to  the  do6lor  for 
his   endeavours.      We  are  of  opinion   (in  direct  oppofition  * 

to  the  fage  Mr.  Godwin)  that  mankind  are  ftill  in  ignorance^  ,i 

and  the  majority  of  them  likely  to  remain  fo.     From  this  ap-  t 

prehenfion  we  really  do  hefitate  a  little  in  expecting  an  innate 
knowledge  of  anatomy, — phyfiologv,— chemiftrv,— the  hiflorv 
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of  dlfeafes, — modus  operandi  of  medicines,  &c.  &c.  to  be 
found  common  among  mankind.  Until  this  period  arrives, 
we  recommend  our  patients  to  the  care  of  the  bcft  educated 
and  moll  Ikilful  pradlitiontrs  in  the  profcfTion. 

The  work  before  us  confills  of  248  pages,  exelufive  of  32 
pages  of  Preliminary  Obfervations  :  it  is  divided  into  ten  chap- 
ters, and  an  Appendix  containing  a  number  of  formula;  for 
medicines  recommended  in  this  difeafe. 

The  doctor  Iras  taken  the  arrangement  of  his  fubjefl,  the  rea- 
foning  upon  it,  and  the  advice  lie  offers,  partly  from  the  treatife 
of  the  excellent  Mr.  J.  Hunter,  and  partly  from  Mr.  Bell's  late 
work.  We  do  not  however  perceive  how  the  unlearned  ia 
technical  language  arc  to  comprehend  the  meaning  of  the 
doctor's  terms  without  applying  to  him.  if  the  author's  ob- 
jedl:  is  what  he  Hates  in  the  Preliminary  Obfervations,  viz. 
*  to  guard  youth  againfl:  the  ravages  of  this  malady,  and  the 
flill  worfe  ravages  of  quacks,'  wc  do  not  fee  any  neeeility  for 
a  regular  treatife  on  the  difeafe  :  full  three-fourths  of  the 
pages  before  us  might  have  been  laid  afide  in  that  cafe  with 
advantage  to  the  reader. 

*  In  the  firft  edition  of  my  Domeftic  Medicine  the  venereal  dif- 
eafe was  not  infcrted.  The  realons  which  at  that  time  induced  me 
to  leave  it  oiu  were  of  a  delicate  nature.  Though  time  and  expe- 
rience have  long  convinced  me  that  they  were  groundlefs  ;  yet 
there  are  not  a  few  who  have  exprefled  a  wi(h  to  fee  this  difeafe 
treated  of  at  more  length,  and  in  a  feparate  volume.  With  this 
wifli  I  am  inclined,  on  many  accounts,  to  comply.  Several  cir- 
cumftances  attending  this  difoidtr,  which  do  not  apply  to  any  other, 
render  it  highl.-  necelfary  that  every  one  fliould  be  acquainted  both 
with  its  fyniptoms  and  method  of  cure. 

'  The  vencrc  il  diieafe  arifes  from  the  gratification  of  the  ftrong- 
ell  paffion  whi(.h  nature  has  implanted  in  the  human  breaft,  a  paf- 
fion  which  has  often  acquired  its  full  firength  before  reafon  has  af- 
fumed  her  throne,  and  which  not  unfrequently  fets  reafon,  even  in 
the  full  plenitude  of  her  power,  at  defiance.'    p.  3. 

We  could  fafely  recommend  much  of  the  itdclor's  advice  in 
this  complaint,  but  not  out  of  the  medical  profcflion.  The 
dottor  fhould  recollect  what  a  variety  of  diftrefBng  and  often 
dangerous  fymptoms  arife  during  the  exhibition  of  mercury, 
and  that  even  profefTional  fcience  and  llcill  are  fometimes  baf- 
fled by  them.  Upon  the  whole,  great  as  tiie  evils  are  which 
attend  upon  the  unilcilful  and  nefarious  treatment  of  this  dif- 
eafe, we  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  ill-confequences  would 
be  infinitely  increafed  by  a  general  adoption  of  the  doctor's 
plan,  of  patients  adminiltcriug  to  thcmlclvcs. 
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^ROM  the  title  of  the  book  before  us,  ve  were  led  into  an 
expedlation  of  receiving  iome  addition  to  the  ilender  ftock 
of  information  that  has  been  afTovded  us  by  the  few-  travelers. 
whom  curiofity  or  fcience  has  led  into  the  polar  -regions. 
Of  Scandinavia  the  writer  of  thefe  Letters  appears  to  have 
explored  but  a  very  fmali  portion.  The  defcriptions  and  re- 
marks of  the  author  are  not  however  limited  to  the  bounda- 
ries of  his  own  obfervation.  A  prolix  and  minute  detail  of 
the  culloms  and  manners,  the  hlftory  and  religion,  of  the  va- 
rious Tartar  tribes,  of  the  Fins,  and  the  Laplanders,  occupies 
two-thiids  of  the  firfl,  and  a  confiderable  part  of  the  feccnd 
volume ;  but  as  no  authorities  are  quoted,  nor  any  informa- 
tion given  that  is  not  to  be  met  with  in  eve-ry  fchool-book  of 
modern  geography,  we  pafs  this  part  of  the  work  over,  as  a 
compilation  that  may  as  v/ell  have  been  made  in  Caledonia  as 
in  Scandinavia. 

Where  the  author  fpeaks  from  his  own  knowledge,  and 
treats  of  fubjccls  upon  which  he  had  the  advantage  of  local 
information,  his  defcriptions  are  amuhng,  and  his  obferva- 
tions  fhrewd,  though  fanciful.  Thefe  paffages  would  certainly 
be  more  .valuable,  did  not  the  author  fufFer  himfelf  to  be  for- 
ever led  aftray  by  fome  imaginary  analogy,  which,  -  like  a 
will-o'-wifp,  leads  him  from  his  fubjtft. 

Thus  a  Ruffian  cullom  is  no  fooner  mentioned  than  we  inufl 
flv  off  to  Afia  to  difcover  its  origin. — -'  Lvery  houfe  in  Ruffia 
is  built  in  the  form  of  a  fquare,'  bccaufe  '  that  v/as  the  form 
ufed  in  Afia.'  The  fame  form  of  builJing  is,  our  author  ob- 
serves, adojtted  by  the  Germans ;  '  but  by  them,'  he  adds,  *  it 
is  no  doubt  chofen  to  make  the  building  more  durable.'  When 
he  tells  us,  that  *  the  Rufhan  fpeaks  to  his  horfe,'  it  is  imme- 
diately remembered  that  *  the  Afiatic  fpeaks  to  his  elephant ;' 
io  does  arr  old  irilh  woman  Ipeak  to  her  cow  j — and  fome 
fanciful  analogift  may  perhaps  affirm  that  {he  too  derives  the 
cuftom  from  her  Afiatic  anceltors.  The  v/riter  of  thefe  Let- 
ters is  not  very  happy  in  his  manner  of  reafoning, — and  is 
felJcm  convincing,  except  when  he  argues  in  favour  of  a  felf- 
w\  ic^^nt  propoution.     Thus — 

■■"f  Habit  produces  the  fame  efFefts  in  RuiTia  that  it  does  in  other 
countVJeii ;  a  Ruffian  can  no  more  than  an  Engiifliman  be  fu'ppofed 
to  f hind  gaping  in  idle  wonder  at  obje£b>  which  he  may  fee  every 
ho'''"  of  fhe  c':''-.'    Vol,  i.     p.  5. 
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The  inftancc  he  proceeds  to  relate  of  Englilli  curiofity  is 
fuch  as  we  confefs  has  never  fallen  wichin  our  obfervation — 

*■  I  happened  to  be,  about  the  middle  of  the  late  war  in  America, 
at  a  town  in  the  fouth  of  England,  at  the  time  it  was  announced 
that  a  Highland  reijiment  was  on  its  march  to  be  ftationcd  there  for 
the  winter.  A  petticoated  regiment  had  not  been  leen  there  in  the 
memory  of  man,  and  the  profpeft  of  {o  ftrange  a  fight  ralfed  the 
nioft  lively  curiofity  :  all  ranks  were  equally  enger  in  their  enqui- 
ries about  this  wonderful  battalion,  and  anxious  for  the  day  of  its 
arrival.  To  have  feen  the  intcreft  that  was  excited,  you  wouIh 
have  imagined  that  an  army  from  the  moon,  if  not  from  i  ftillmore 
diftant  planet,  was  on  iis  march  to  blefs  the  inhabitants  of  this  for- 
tunate city  with  fights  hitherto  unfeen  by  mortal  eye.  The  wiflied-for 
day  at  length  arrived ;  and  men,  women,  and  children,  myfelf 
among  the  nimiber,  turned  out  to  fee  a  regiment  of  men  in  fliort 
hofe  and  fliorter  petticoats,  with  tartan  plaids  around  their  fliouklers, 
and  hairy  purfes  dangling  before  them.  For  the  fpace  of  a  week 
curiofity  continued  unfated.  The  parade  was  crowded  wjth  fpec- 
tators.  Whenever  a  Highlander  appeared,  all  eyes  were  turned  oi> 
him.  In  all  companies  you  heard  of  nothing  but  the  Higliland 
regiment.  The  gentlemen  admired  the  eafy  garments  and  unin- 
cumbered motions  of  the  foldiers ;  and  the  ladies  drean)ed  of  nor 
thing  but  the  fingularity  of  their  drefs.  '  -  > 

'  But  wonders,  like  other  things,  come  to  an  end.  The  novelty 
foon  wore  off,  and,  by  the  end  of  the  fecond  w.e.fk,  a  Higlijander 
had  nothing  more  marvellous  in  his  appearance  than  another  man. 
The  cafe  is  the  fame  in  RulTia.  New  fights  excite  a  curiofity  as  great, 
though  not  fo  troublefome  in  a  Ruillan  as  in  an  Engliil'.man.  BuJ: 
it  is  not  a  proof  of  ftupidity  in  the  Ruf.ian«,  that  they  are  not  ftruck 
with  appearances,  which,  though  they  be  uncommon  vith  us,  ar* 
familiar  among  them.'  Vol.  i.   p.  6. 

When  the  fcntiments  excited  by  difFercn  tviews  of  the  fame 
objedl  are  contradictory  to  each  other,  it  Js  a  certain  proof 
that  the  perfon  who  delivers  them  has  not  been  accultonv^d 
either  to  think  deeply,  or  to  reafon  philolophi<:aliy.  After 
giving  an  account  of  the  edi(3:  of  her  imperial  majefty,  for- 
bidding the  mention  of  the  name  of  prince  Potemkin,  tiis 
writer  thus  proceeds — 

*  What  efFed  fuch  a  prohibition  would  have  lind  in  England, 
an  En^lifliman  need  not  be  told.  But  in  Ruflia  there  are  fotne 
cogent  motives  to  obedience  which  feldoni  fiil  ot  producing  their 
effeft.  A  great  teacher  of  political  fubmilfion,  called  at. 
mafter  general,  keeps  hisrefidence  in  this  capital;  who,  tlwugh  out 
little  converfint  with  the  fcience  of  jurilprridente,  can,  by  a  few 
pradical  ilrokes,  make  a  ftatiite  more  coercive  than  could  be  done 
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bv  all  the  reafoning  of  all  the  lawyers  that  ever  lived.  This  auguft 
perfonage,  who  is  si^enerally  a  man  of  high  rank  and  higher  worfliip, 
never  condefcends  to  adopt  the  pedantic  accuracy  of  attending  to 
forms  of  procedure,  to  attend  to  diftinftions  of  cafes,  or  to  the  te- 
dious inveftigation  of  fafts  and  circv.n. fiances,  which  tend  fo  much 
to  retard  the  legal  fpetrd  of  juilice  in  our  native  country.  Without 
any  otner  formality  than  that  of  announcing  an  order  from  his  fu- 
periors,  he  proceeds  direftly  to  the  exercift  of  his  occupation,  and 
generally  applies  his  admonition  fo  vigoroufly,  that  he  who  has  re- 
ceived one  lelTon  feldom  cares  to  be  found  ftanding  in  need  of  a 
fecond.'  Vol,  i.   p.  10. 

From  the  next  chapter  we  felecl  a  part  only  of  a  diffufe  and 
laboured  eulogium  on  the  virtues  of  this  mild  fovereign — 

<  The  fame  fpirit  of  moderation  has  diftinguifhed  the  courfe  of 
her  reion.  Under  former  lovereigns,  the  difmifTal  of  a  favourite  or 
minifler  from  his  office  was  generally  the  prelude  to  fending  him  to 
Siberia.  The  prefent  emprefs  has  feldom  changed  her  fervants  ; 
and  thofe  of  them  who  have  been  difmiiTed,  have  been  allowed  to 
retire  honourably,  and  live  in  peace.  Although  her  plan  of  form- 
in"-  a  n-^vv  code  of  laws  has  not  been  carried  into  effect,  flie  has 
eftabiiflied  many  particular  ftatutes,  and  adopted  many  regulations 
favourable  to  an  equal  diftribution  of  juftice.  In  the  emancipation 
of  the  peafancs  on  the  crown  lands,  flie  has  fet  an  example  which, 
it  is  to  be  hoped,  many  of  the  Ruffian  gentlemen  will  foon  follow. 
A  few  of  them  have  already  been  in  part  her  imitators  in  this  re- 
fpect  ;  and  as  the  good  effects  of  this  liberal  policy  become  appa- 
rent, it  is  not  to  be  doubted  but  that  it  will  be  more  generally 
adopted. 

'  During  thg  prefent  reign  the  public  has  been  totally  unaccuf- 
tomed  to  fuch  fhocking  examples  of  barbarity  as  were  often  pre- 
fented  to  them  in  former  times.  The  natural  confequence  of  this 
circumftance,  taken  in  connexion  with  the  increafed  diffufion  of 
knowledge,  has  been,  that  the  national  fpirit  has  acquired  a  certain 
degree  of  independence  which  it  did  not  before  poffefs.'  Vol.  i.  p.  40. 

Again — 

*  The  annals  of  the  princes  of  this  country,  with  only  a  ftvf 
exceptions,  are  flained  \vith  deeds  of  uncommon  atrocity.  The 
gibbet,  the  axe,  and  the  knout,  were  the  great  inftruments  of  their 
adminiftratioa ;  and  hence  the  people,  feeing  the  rod  of  tyranny 
continu.'.lly  waving  over  their  heads,  became  by  degrees  callous  to 
its  imprelSon,  From  the  practice  of  fubmitting  to  the  will  of  their 
princes  arofc  habits  of  fuhjeftion  in  the  people,  which  have  ren- 
dered thPT:  the  willing  victims  of  arbitrary  power,  and  riveted  the 
fetters  of  dcfpotifm.'  Vol.  i.  p.  ly. 

Here  we  find  the  character  of  the  people  formed  from  the 
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praftlce  of  fubmittinc;  to  the  will  of  their  princes  ; — but  in  tlie 
paragraph  that  follows,  the  author  is  again  at  a  lofs  to  account 
for  it  — 

*  At  what  period,  or  from  what  circuindances,  this  tei}dency 
was  firft  imprefled  on  the  national  fpirit  ii  jicihaps  impoffible  to  be 
known.  The  caiifcs  which  give  to  nations  their  diflinclive  clia- 
rafter,  feem  to  me  to  lie  generally  without  the  reach  of  our  obfer- 
vation.  I  imagine  that  government,  which  is  generally  fuppofed 
to  he  the  great  agent  in  this  cafe,  is  as  much  tlie  confeqiience  as  it  is 
the  caufe  of  national  charaftcr.  At  one  period,  the  form  of  go- 
vernment over  the  greater  part  of  Europe  was  nearly  the  fan-.e. 
The  characfters  of  the  different  European  nations  were,  however,  at 
that  [leriod,  as  diflinft  as  they  are  now.  The  tiirce  nations  of  which 
the  Britilli, empire  confills  have  lonj;  enjoyed  fimilar  privileges;  yet 
the  Englifli  charafter  is  very  different  from  the  Irifli,  and  the  Scotch 
is  diftinft  from  both. 

*  It  would  feem,  therefQre,  that  the  origin  of  thofe  chnrafteriftic 
peculiarities  which  difringuifli  nations  is  very  remote,  and  thnt  it  is 
vain  to  fearch  for  its  caufes.  But,  when  the  tendency  of  national 
manners  and  opinions  is  once  formed,  it  is  eafy  for  government 
to  affilf  its  progrefs,  to  complete  its  cffc6l,  and  prolong  its  duration. 
According  to  this  view,  the  forms  of  government,  which  have 
been  fandificd  in  Ruffia  by  immemorial  prefcription,  appear  fully 
adequate  to  account  for  the  abjeft  fubmiffion  which  diftinguifhes 
the  fubjefts  of  this  empire.  Without  recurring  to  the  barbarity  of 
more  antient  times,  I  fhall  beg  leave  to  turn  your  attention  to  Peter 
the  Great,  jiiftly  in  many  refpefts  ftyled  the  father  of  his  country. 
I  need  not  remind  you  of  the  atrocious  punifliments  infli^led  in  his 
name,  and  by  his  authority.  You  cannot  be  ignorant  of  them,  and 
I  wiOi  not  to  revive  in  you  the  fentiments  of  horror  and  indigna- 
tion which  you  muft  have  felt  in  perufing  the  accounts  of  them. 
Peter,  indeed,  feldom  had  recourfc  to  the  private  mode  of  punifli- 
ment  which  I  mentioned  in  my  laft,  but  he  often  punifhed  with 
his  own  hands  fuch  delinquents  as  he  did  not  v/ifli  to  deliver  up  to 
the  public  executioner.  The  inllances  of  this  kind  that  are  on 
record  are  almoft  innumerable.  I  fele6t  a  fingle  example.  He 
had  fummoned  a  meeting  of  his  council,  I  have  forgot  on  what 
occafion,  at  leven  in  the  morning.  When  he  entered  the  fenate- 
houfe,  he  was  aftonifhed  to  find  not  one  of  thofe  arrived  whom  he 
had  ordered  to  attend.  By  the  time  he  had  waited  about  ten  mi- 
nutes, and  wrought  himfelf  up  to  a  proper  degree  of  rage,  the  pre- 
fident  appears ;  who,  feeing  the  ftonrr  that  was  about  to  fall  on 
him,  begins  to  make  an  apology.  But  in  vain.  Peter,  whofe  paf- 
fions  never  liftened  to  excufcs,  inftantly  feizes  and  belabours  hiiT» 
moft  feverelv.  E\'erv  member  fliared  the  fame  fate  according  to 
the  order  of  his  arrival,  until  general  Gordon  appeared.  The  ge- 
neral was  not  a  hale  alarmed  at  the  appearance  which  the  couiicil- 
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room  prefented.  But  the  emperor's  rage  was  by  this  time  pretty 
well  exhaufted,  and  he  only  told  Gordon,  that,  as  he  had  not  been 
punftual  to  his  time,  he  was  very  lucky  in  htiv.gfofr.r  behind  it. 
*'  For,"  added  he,  "  I  am  already  fufRciently  fatigued  with  beating 
thefe  fcoundrels  ;  and  I  underftand  that  a  Scotch  conftitution  does 
not  asree  well  with  a  drubbino;." 

*  The  private  infliction  of  the  knout  feems  to  be  the  legitimate 
offspring  of  this  ready  difcipline.  The  Ruffian  fceptre  has,  you 
know,  been  held,  fince  the_days  of  Peter  the  Great,  only  by  women, 
except  during  the  fhort  reign  of  Peter  the  Second,  and  the  few 
months  which  Peter  the  Third  fiirvived  his  aunt.  Although  fome 
of  the  princefies  who  have  fucceeded  to  the  throne  of  Peter  the 
Great  have  ftiewn  themfelves  qiiahiied  to  fway  his  fceptre,  none  of 
them  have  been  able  to  wield  his  cudgel.  Hence  this  duty  has  de- 
volved on  the  knout- meifter  general. 

'  Plow  far  the  nation  has  loft  or  gained  by  the  change,  I  fhall 
not  pretend  to  guefs.  But  it  feeiiis  to  be  owing  to  the  refpeftable 
Origin  of  this  mode  of  caftigation  that  there  is  lefs  of  difgrace  con- 
nected with  it  than  could  eafily  be  imagined.  It  is  well  known 
that  chaflifcments  which  Peter  the  Great  inflifted  with  his  own 
hand  were  never  fuppofed  to  difgrace  thofe  who  fuffered  them. 
When  a  courtier  was  foundly  drubbed,  or  pulled  by  the  nofe,  or 
had  a  tooth  torn  out  by  the  emperor,  at  all  which  exercifes  Peter 
was  remarkably  dextrous,  he  fuffered  only  the  bodily  pain  of  the 
operation.  His  honour  was  not  in  the  leaft  affected.  And  as  it 
feldom  happened  that  his  mafter  put  lefs  confidence  in  him  after 
fuch  an  accident  than  he  had  done  before  it,  his  credit  fulfered  as 
little  as  his  honour.  Menzikoff  ufed  to  appear  in  all  his  native 
haughtinefs  and  prefumption,  even  when  his  countenance  bore  the 
nioft  unequivocal  marks  of  his  mafter's  refentment.  In  like  man- 
ner the  private  infliftion  of  the  knout  is  hardly  fuppofed  to  difgrace 
a  Ruffian  gentleman  more  than  flagellatian  does  an  Englifh 
fchool-boy. 

*  On  thefe  accounts  this  fpecies  of  difcipline  is  lefs  atrocious,  and 
excites  lefs  abhorrence,  than  you  feem  to  imagine.  When  an  in- 
ilance  of  it  occurs,  thofe  who  hear  of  it  thank  their  aood  fortur.e 
that  they  were  not  the  viftims,  and  continue  to  treat  the  fufferer 
with  the  fc),me  confideration  as  before.  I  muft  alfo  add,  that  the  in- 
ftances  of  it  which  now  occur  are  very  rare.'    Vol,  i.  p.  19. 

As  the  ftate  of  the  peafantry  feems  particularly  to  have  at- 
tracted the  attention  o£.our  author,  we  fhall  give  his  remarks 
upon  the  fubje£l — ■ 

*  Many  citcumfrances,  however,  make  it  probable  that,  with  all 
the  fupport  government  can  beftow,  the  progrefs  of  knowledge  will 
not  fpeedily  become  extenfive  in  Ruffia.  The  flate  of  the  country 
\i  highly  unfavourable  to  its  general  diffufion.    The  flavery  in  which 
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the  peafants  are  held  checks  the  fpirit  of  improvetneat  in  that  nu- 
merous body  of  men.  A  man  who  can  gain  nothing  by  becoming 
wifer  than  his  fellows,  will  hardly  be  tempted  to  take  much  trouble 
in  acquiring  fuperfluous  accomplifhments,  or  in  bellowing  thera  on 
his  children.  A  Rullian  pealant  has  nothing  that  can  flimulate  hirn 
to  the  purfuit  of  knowledge.  He  fees  himfelf  fixed  to  a  particular 
fpot,  from  which  he  can  have  no  hope  of  removing;  and  furround- 
ed  with  beings  ignorant  and  brutifti  like  himfelf.  His  induftry,  if 
he  has  any,  is  Itrifrly  and  permanently  appropriated.  So  many  days 
in  the  week,  and  fo  many  hours  in  the  day,  he  knows  he  muft  la- 
bour for  his  mafter  :  and,  be  his  own  neceffities  what  they  may,  he 
is  fcnril)le  that  this  portion  of  his  time  muft  not  be  encroached  upon. 
If  he  poflefs  horfes  or  cows,  or  inftruments  01  his  occupation,  a  large 
portion  of  what  he  can  earn  by  them  goes  to  the  ufe  of  his  mafter. 
If  he  has  a  wife  and  children,  thefe  alfo  are  but  partially  his  own  : 
his  mafter  may  command  their  fervices  whenever,  and  in  wliatever 
manner,  he  pleafes.  He  is  hardly  permitted  to  ftir  from  his  hut 
without  his  mafter's  leave,  nor  can  he  earn  a  fuigle  morfel  of  bread 
without  his  permilTion.  If  his  children  are  to  be  taught  any  trade, 
it  is  the  mafter  who  orders  what  that  trade  fliall  be,  and  who  fliall 
be  the  teacher  :  if  they  are  to  go  to  fchool,  the  mafter  fends  and  re- 
moves them  at  his  pleafure ;  and  if  they  wifli  to  marry,  they  muft 
(.\o  it  agreeably  to  his  commands,  in  a  word,  a  RiUHan  peafant 
depends  on  his  mafter  for  every  thing.  He  cannot,  it  is  true,  be 
fent  out  of  the  world" without  the  forms  of  law  ;  but,  by  the  nega- 
tive which  every  mafter  polTeftes  againft  the  marriage  of  his  people, 
he  may  be  prevented  from  coming  /«/o  it ;  and  when  once  he  haa 
got  irri,  his  life  may  be  made  as  burdenfome  as  tyranny  and  caprice 
can  defire. 

*  It  is  to  be  expei'ted  that  a  power  thus  iliamefully  unlimited,  will 
be  often  as  fliamefuUy  abufed.  Accordingly  the  dominion  of  the 
nobles  over  their  llaves  is  leaft  pernicious  when  it  is  Icaft  acflive 
— when  it  leaves  the  peafant  to  vegetate  in  hopelefs  indolence. 
If  it  is  exerted  to  infpire  him  with  induftry,  it  confiders  him  merely 
as  a  machine  which  does  more  work  according  as  it  is  impelled  with 
a  greater  force :  or  as  a  beaft  of  burden,  which  is  forced  to  exert  its 
ftrength,  by  the  fpur  and  the  whip.  The  improvement  of  the 
minds  of  the  peafants  is  a  projeft  which  has  not  yet  entered  into  the 
plan  of  the  Ruffian  landholders  ;  it  is  a  projeft  that  would  be  gene- 
rally conlidered  by  them  as  chimerical,  \i  not  pernicious.  The 
villainous  policy  of  defpotifm  has  commonly  laboured  to  degrade  . 
thofe  whom  it  would  govern  ;  and  to  guard,  with  the  moft  jealous 
circumfpeAion,  every  approach  through  which  light  may  break  in 
on  thofe  wliom  it  dooms  to  bondage  and  darknefs.  In  confe- 
quence  of  this  odious  fyftem,  the  peafants  are  trai.ned  to  confiiier 
thenifelves  as  beings  of  an  inferior  nature  ;  as  mere  inftruments  in 
\h<  baud  of  their  mafter,  who  ouolit  to  have  no  will  but  what  he 
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djftates,  no  induftry  but  what  he  infpires,  no  emulation  but  what 
he  excites.'    Vol.  i.  p.  58. 

The  too  juft  piflure  which  he  afterwards  draws  of  the  flate 
of  the  fame  ufeml  clafs  of  people  in  our  own  country  is  fo 
humiliating,  that  we  fmcerely  wifh  it  was  in  our  power  to 
difpute  its  truth.  We  would  earneflly  recommend  its  perufal 
to  every  one  who  pofTefles  the  power  and  inclination  to  meli- 
orate the  condition  of  that  truly  valuable  part  of  the  commu- 
nity. 

*  If  the  condition  of  the  peafants  be  fo  highly  unfavourable  to 
the  progrefs  of  improvement,  the  fituatlon  and  chara6i:er  of  the 
clergy  are  equally  unfriendly  to  it.  A  fmall  number  of  the  fupe- 
rior  clergy  may  be  found  eminent,  among  the  Ruffians,  for  learn- 
ing and  virtue;  but,  with  this  abatement,  the  order  confifts  of  men 
either  ignorant,  or  uroflio-r.te,  or  both  the  one  and  the  other. 

*  A  great  proportion  of  the  regular  clergy  confifts  of  the  loweft 
of  the  free  people,  ^vho  h.vve  lakm  fansftnary  from  the  bufinels  of 
their  ftations  in  the  torpor  of  the  monnfteries.  Many  regulations 
have  been  made  to  prevent  this  abufe ;  but  thefe  regwintions  are 
calculated  only  to  prevent  the  flate  from  being  deprived  of  the 
labour  of  men  whofe  h:duftry  might  be  ufeful ;  they  are  not  in- 
tended to  make  the  monafteries  fchools  in  which  men  n.igiht  be 
trained  to  learning  and  piety.  The  iavv  fixes  the  age  at  which  mien 
are  to  be  admitted,  and  that  is  an  age  at  which  it  would  be  abfurd 
to  exped  them  to  begin  their  ftudies  with  any  profpe61:  of  fuccefs. 
It  determines  alfo  tlie  number  to  be  received  into  each  monaftery, 
the  degree  of  reftraint  to  be  impofed  on  them,  the  prayers  and 
pfalms,  and  homilies,  and  ringing  of  bells,  of  which  the  fervice 
mull  confifl,  and  other  fuch  momentous  particulars  :  but  the  only 
point  in  which  fuch  eftablifhments  can  be  ufeful,  the  education  to 
which  they  fliould  be  fubfervient,  is  left,  with  only  general  recom- 
mendations, to  the  judgment  of  thofe  who  prefide  over  each  mo- 
naftery. 

*  From  fuch  eftablilhm.ents  little  benefit  can  be  expected  ; — cer- 
tainly, A'ery  little  is  derived  from  them.  They  however  do  fome 
good.  Part  of  thofe  connected  with  them  receive  fuch  an  educa- 
tion  as  might  have  been  "ot  in  tiie  monafteiies  of  England  three  cen- 
turies  ago.  They  learn  to  read  and  write.  Some  of  them  acquire 
a  knowledge  of  the  Latin  language ;  nay,  even  Greek  may  be 
learnt  in  fome  monafteries.  But  the  number  of  the  clero-y  who  ac- 
quire  thefe  laft  accomplidmients  is  very  fmail.  I  have  accolled  a 
great  many  of  them  in  Latin,  but  have  met  with  only  a  fmgle  in- 
llance  of  a  prieft  who  underftood  me.  The  lives  of  the  regulai' 
cleryy,  inftead  of  being  devoted  to  literary  purfuits  or  any  other 
ufeful  purpofe,  are  flumbered  away  in  the  inanitioa  of  indolence, 
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jntemipted  by  tlie  irkfonie  frequency  of  prayers  without  devotion, 
and  pralfes  witliout  fentinient.'  Vol.  i.   p.  64. 

*  The  parochial  clergy  are  IKU  lefs  refpeftable  than  the  regular. 
Nothing  more  is  necelKiry  to  the  obtaining  of  this  charafter  than 
being  married,  and  being  able  to  read  and  write.  The  firft  of  thefc 
qualifications  is  indifpenfable ;  the  others,  being  lefs  effential,  are 
more  eafilv  difpenfed  with.  I  have  often  heard  it  allirmed,  that  the 
parochial  clergy  arc  the  moft  wortlilefs  fet  of  men  in  the  empire. 
In  fuch  a  comparifon  it  would  certainly  be  difficult  to  determine  to 
whom  the  preference  is  due.  I  therefore  think  this  charge  too  gene- 
ral to  be  true,  although  there  is,  doubtlefs,  abundant  room  for  im- 
provement in  this  clafs  of  men.  Defpifed  by  the  higher  clafTes  of 
fociety,  they  are  reduced  to  the  neceflity  of  aflbciating  with  the 
meanefl  of  the  people  :  hence,  inftead  of  rifing  to  the  rank  of  re- 
fpeftable  citizens,  and  afpiringto  the  praife  of  learning  and  virtue, 
they  retain  the  meannefs  of  fpirit,  the  low  fenfuality,  and  the  dif- 
guiiing  vices  of  thofe  with  whom  they  aflbciate.'  Vol.i.   P.  67. 

The  naval  campaign  of  the  RufTians  and  Swedes  in  the 
year  1790  is  given  at  great  length.  It  infpires  us  with  no  very 
high  idea  of  the  courage  or  conduct  of  our  imperial  allies. 
We  regret  our  not  having  room  to  infert  it.  The  rejoic- 
ings on  account  of  the  re-cftablifliment  of  peace,  is  a  fub- 
je£l  that,  we  make  no  doubt,  will  be  contemplated  with  pie*'- 
fure  by  many  of  our  readers — 

'  The  gala  days  commenced  on  a  Sunday.  I  went  early  in  the 
morning  to  take  a  walk  through  the  city  to  view  the  feftival.  The 
fquare  in  which  ftands  the  equcftrian  Itatue  of  Peter  the  Great  was 
filled  with  troops,  furrounding  the  effigies  of  their  emperor.  The 
ftatue  feemed  to  be  infpired  with  life.  The  blaze  of  arms,  the  mar- 
tial founds  of  the  drum  and  trumpet,  faluted  my  ears,  as  I  went  to 
the  palace.  The  ftreets  were  lined  with  infantry  :  and,  juft  as  I 
arrived,  the  foot-guards  were  marching  into  the  fquare  before  the 
palace ;  the  grenadier  companies,  crowned  with  nodding  plumes, 
leading  the  way.  One  of  thefe  regiments,  which  had  particularly 
diftinguiflied  itfelf  in  the  war,  was  received,  as  it  palfed  by  the 
others,  with  military  honours. 

*  Catharine,  from  her  windows,  beheld  her  troops  returned  from 
battle.  Upon  the  oppofite  fule  of  the  palace,  the  galley  fleet  lay  at 
anchor  in  the  river,  with  all  their  flags  and  pendants  difplayed  from 
every  mart  and  yard.  The  wind  blew  ftrong  from  the  wellward, 
the  flags  ruftled  in  the  ftorm.  Among  the  galleys,  thofe  of  the  ad- 
miral prince  of  NafTau,  and  of  the  chevalier  de  Litta,  fecond  in 
command,  were  moft  diftinguiflied  by  their  decorations.  The 
decks  of  all  the  veflels  were  crowded  with  foldiers  and  feamen. 
Vaft  multitudes  of  the  citizens  were  coUc(fted  together  upon  the 
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banks  of  the  Neva,  to  view  the  fleet;  and  another  concourir^ 
equally  numerous,  attended  in  the  grand  fquare  to  fee  their  fove- 
reign,  who,  as  foon  as  divine  fervice  was  ended,  came  into  tb.e  bal- 
cony, attended  by  the  ladies  of  the  court.  Catharine  bowed  to  hei' 
fubjefls,  who  made  the  aif  ring  with  their  fliouts.'   Vol.  ii.  p.  150. 

At  the  conclufion  oJF  this  gala  the  author  paid  a  vifit  to  the  -l 

hofpitals — 

'  I  faw  fome  Vv'ho  had  but  one  arm,  others  who  had  loft  both 

legs  :  a  third  had  his  face  rendered  hideous  with  fears  ;  a  fourth  -' 

groaned  under  the  agony  of  amputation.     Death  in  every  form  feem-  ( 

ed  to  prefide  in  this  afTemblage  of  human  mifery,  and  carts  were  ' 

crowded  with  coffins  containing  the  dead  for  interment.'  -k 

Vol.  ii.   p.  178.  I 


*  At  the  end  of  every  war,  the  wounded,  and  dying  fhould  be 
carried  on  biers  in  the  front  of  royal  and  imperial  palaces,  that  fo- 
vereigns  might  fee  for  a  moment  the  calamities  which  too  frequently 
their  ambition  folely  brings  upon  their  fubjeds.'   Vol.  ii.   p.  178. 

We  leave  it  to  our  readers  to  make  their  own  refletlions 
upon  the  advantages  that  might  refult  from  the  pra6tice  of 
fuch  a  ceremony.  An  epitome  of  the  hiflory  of  Poland  forms 
too  valuable  a  part  of  the  letters  under  our  confideration  to  be 
overlooked ;  though  v.-e  think  it  would  have  come  in  a  much 
lefs  quellionable  fliape  in  an  appendix,  than  as  an  incidental 
part  of  a  traveller's  letter  from  Memiel.  It  can  be  no  great 
recommendation  of  an  hiftorical  tra£t  to  fuppofe  it  written 
during  a  few  days'  refidence  at  <in  inn.  The  iketch  of  the 
Poliih  hifliory  is  evidently  a  production  of  more  leifure  and 
application.  The  flyle  is  more  elegant  than  the  other  parts 
of  our  author's  letters.  The  events  are  traced  with  precifion, 
and  appear  (for  we  have  not  time  to  compare  it  with  autho- 
rities) to  be  delineated  with  faitiifulnefs.  The  flyle  of  the 
other  letters  is  verbofe,  and  irregulaV, — abounding  in  Scotti- 
clfms  and  verbal  inaccuracies. 

^n  Hijhrical  and  Moral  V'levj  of  the  Origin  and  Progrefs  of 
the  French  Revolution  ;  and  the  Effetf   It  has  produced  tn 
Europe.      By    Mary    ff'^olifionecraft.      Vol.   I.      ^vo.      ']$. 
Boards.         Johnfon.      1794. 

''TPKE  French  revolution  is  an  event  of  fuch  magnitude,  and 
*  fo  calculated  to  ftir  every  pafTion  within  us,  to  roufe  re- 
flexion and  to  awaken  fentiment,  that  it  has  been  the  favour- 
ite theme  of  argument  and  declamation, — of  v.erfe  and  profe, 
— of  angry  inve£live  on  one  fide,  and  unqualified  eulogium 
on  the  other.  *  Jam  rcdit  et  vlrgo^  fings  one  party, — *  All  hell 
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is  broke  loofe,'  exclaims  the  other.    *  The  rcia;n  of  prejudice  is 
over,'  fays  the  firll ; — *  The  night  of  barbarifm  is  reluming,* 
fays  the  latter.     '  A  noble  example,  ci:izens  !'  fays  the  fans-cu- 
lotte; — '  An  awful  warninp;,  gentlemen !'  fays  lace  and  embroi- 
dery. Above  all,  the  fpccuiatiil  has  been  tempted  to  launch  upon 
the  Yea  of  conjcclure.    '  The  world  will  be  re-cliriftinnifcd,'  fays 
the  (vxnguine  rrieftleian ; — *  Religion  will  be  extinguiflicd,*' cries 
the  defponding  difciple  of  St.  David's.     The  political  fpecu- 
latid  in  particular  has  been  tempted  to  expatiate  in  the  wide 
ficiJ  of  conjcdurc,  where  while  he  arranges  his  fyllem,  and 
buiUls  his  theories  on  recent  and  fcarce  digeflcd  facts,  fome 
new  convulfion  fliakes  the  ground  on  which  they  ftood,  and 
a  frclh  eruption  of  the  revolutionary  volcano  gives  to  the  al- 
tered crater  another  form  and  appearance.     Tn  fadl  the  French 
revolution,  as  its  fcenes  pafs  before  us,  refembles  the  cloud  of 
Hamlet — *  It  is  like  a  camel — very  like  a  camel  indeed.    Nay, 
now  I  look  again,  it  is  more  like  an  or.fcl.'     But,  befides  the 
dilliculty  of  delineating  with  a  fleady  hand  v/hat  is  always 
changing,  it  is  probable  that  both  thofe  who  admire  and  thofe 
who  detell  the  revolution,  expect  too  much  from  it.  Altera- 
tions it  will  undoubtedly  produce  :  but  to  fuppofe  it  will  ma- 
terially change  the  tone  of  manners  and  fociety  throughout 
Europe,  feems  on  either  fide  a  romantic  idea  : — and  perhaps 

when  time  has  a  little  mellowed  their  inllitutions, But  viq 

are  going  to  fpcculate  ourfelves,  and  ourbufinefs  is  not  to  fpe- 
culate  but  to  review. 

The  volume  before  us  is  the  firft  volume  of  a  work  which 
Mrs.  Wollilonecraft  tells  us  will  probably  be  extended  to  two 
or  three  more  j  and  this  is  certainly  the  lead  that  can  be  fup- 
pofed,  as  the  narrative  goes  no  further  than  the  removal  of  the 
late  king  of  France,  and  the  national  affembly,  to  Paris.     But 
the  plan  is  not  lb  much  to  give  a  hijlory  of  the  revolution  as  a 
critique  upon  it,    unfolding   its  caufes  and  probable   confe- 
quences.     Thofe  who  are  acquainted  with  tlie  ftrong  mind 
of  Mrs.  Wollilonecraft,  and  the  high  tone  of  her  fcntimcnts, 
will  expe£l  to  meet  with  many  juft  remarks  and  forcible  ob- 
.  fervations,  for  the  fake  of  which  they  mud  pardon  that  want 
of  grace  and  amenity,  and  that  tendency  to  tlic  turgid  in  her 
expreflions,  which  th:y  cannot  but  have  remarked  in  her  for- 
mer publications.     The  author  begins  with  a  review  of  the 
progrefs  of  political  knowledge,  and  of  the  different  admini- 
ftrations   previous   to   the   revolution.     Of   the   abilities   of 
Neckcr  we  cannot  help  thinking  flie  fpeaks  in  too  contemp- 
tuous a  manner.     That  in  the  progrefs  of  the  revolution  he 
\vas  foon  left  far  behind,  is  mod  true  :  but  he  did  not  intend  a 
revolution ;  and  the  moment  is  not  yet  arrived,  in  which  it  can 
be  determined  whether  France  would  not  have  been  liappier 
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under  an  honeft  minifter  like  Necker,  than  by  any  confequences 
which  may  refult  from  the  total  change  flie  has  experienced!. 
But  whatever  may  be  thought  of  his  political  actions,  the  fol- 
lowing remark  on  his  moral  chara£l:er  is  a  very  ftrange  one. 
We  had  always  thought  that  to  preferve,  like  Abdiel,  virtue 
untainted  in  the  midfl  of  corruption,  was  the  height  of  ex- 
cellence— 

'  Beiides,  when  the  manners  of  a  nation  are  very  depraved,  the 
men  who  wifii  to  appear,  and  even  to  be,  more  moral  than  the 
multitude,  in  general  become  pedantically  virtuous ;  and,  conti- 
tinually  contraiting  their  morals  with  the  thoughtlefs  vices  around 
them,  the  artificial,  narrow  character  of  a  feftary  is  formed ;  the 
manners  are  rendered  ftifF,  and  the  heart  cold.'  p.  60. 

In  eflimating  the  caufes  of  the  revolution,  Mrs.  Wollftone- 
craft,  with  many  other  fanguine  fpeculatifts,  infills  much  on 
the  diffufion  of  light  and  advancement  of  knowledge,  and 
thinks  the  French  have  been  chiefly  to  blame  in  carrying  their 
political  revolution  further  than  their  moral  progrefs  would 
juftify — 

*  Europe  will  probably  be,  for  fome  years  to  come,  in  a  ftate  of 
anarchy ;  till  a  change  of  fentiments,  gradually  undermining  the 
ftrong-holds  of  cuftom,  alters  the  manners,  without  roufing  the 
litde  paffions  of  men,  a  pack  of  yelping  curs  pampered  by  vanity 
and  pride.  It  is  in  reahty  .thefe  minor  paffions,  which  during  the 
fummer  of  idlenefs  mantie  on  the  heart,  and  taint  the  atmofphere, 
becaufe  the  underftanding  is  ftill. 

*  Several  afts  of  ferocious  folly  have  juftly  brought  much  oblo- 
quy on  the  grand  revohition,  which  has  taken  place  in  France ; 
yet,  \  feel  confident  of  being  able  to  prove,  that  the  people  are  ef- 
fentiallv  good,  and  that  knowledge  is  rapidly  advancing  to  that  de- 
gree of  perfeftibility,  when  the  proud  difthiftions  of  fophifticating 
fools  will  be  eclipfed  by  the  m.iid  rays  of  philofophy,  and  man  be 
confidered  as  man — acting  with  the  dignity  of  an  intelligent  being. 

'  From  implicitly  obeying  their  fovereigns,  the  French  be- 
came fuddenly  all  fovereigns ;  yet,  becaufe  it  is  natural  for 
men  to  run  out  of  one  extreme  into  another,  we  fliould  guard 
againfl:  inferring,  that  the  fpirit  of  the  moment  will  not  evapo- 
rate, and  leave  the  dillurbed  water  more  clear  for  the  fermentation. 
Men  without  principle  rife  like  foam  during  a  ftor.Ti  fparkling  on 
the  top  of  the  billow,  in  which  it  is  foon  abforbed  when  the  com- 
motion dies  away.  Anarchy  is  a  fearful  ^n.te,  and  all  men  of  fenfe 
and  benevolence  have  been  anxioufly  attenlive,  to  obferve  what  ufe 
Frenchmen  would  make  of  their  liberty,  when  the  confufion  inci- 
dent to  the  ncquifiti.yn  lliould  fubfide  :  yet,  whilft  the  heart  fickens 
over  a  detau  oi  crimes  raid  follies,  and  the  underftanding  is  appalled 
by  the  labour  of  unravelling  a  black  tilTue  of  plots,  which  exhibits 
■the  human  charafter  in  the  molt  revolting  point  of  view ;  it  is  per- 
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haps,  difficult  to  bring  ourfelves  to  believe,  that  out  of  this  chaotic 
mais  a  fairer  governiDent  is  rifing  tiian  has  ever  ftied  the  fvveets  of 
focial  life  on  the  world. — But  things  muft  have  time  to  find  their 
level,'  p.  72. 

Though  Mrs.  Wollftonecraft  is,  and  has  ahvays  been,  a 
warm  friend  to  the  principles  of  liberty,  and  has  a  (Irong  de- 
mocratic fpirit,  ftic  has  been  too  much  a  refident  in  France 
not  to  be  deeply  fcnfible  of  the  injuftice  of  feme,  and  the  folly 
of  other  of  their  proceedings,  though  her  n.irr.itivc  flops  far 
fiiort  of  thufe  fcencs  of  horror  and  atrocity  which  that  bleed- 
i-ng  country  has  fine  e  witncflcd.  The  follovv'ing  defcriptiorL 
of  the  pre'fent  defolated  Hate  of  Vcrfailles  is  llriicing  and 
beautiful,  though  fomewhat  too  pompous — • 

'  tlow  file.nt  is  now  Verfailles  ! — The  folitary  foot,  that  mounts 
the  fumptuous  flair-cafe,  refts  on  each  iandiiig-pbce,  whilft  the 
eye  traverfss  the  void,  almoll  expcfting  to  Ice  tiie  ftrong  images  of 
fancy  "burft  into  life. — The  train  of  the  Louif.s,  like  the  pofterity* 
of  the  Banquoes,  pafs  in  folemn  faduefs,  pointing  at  the  nothing-"^ 
nets  of  grandeur^  fading  away  on  the  cold  canvafs,  which  covers 
the  nakediiefs  of  the  Ipacious  walls — whllll  the  gloominefs  of  tlie 
atmofpliere  gives  a  deeper  fliade  to  tlic  gigantic  figures  that  feeiB  to 
be  finking  intothe  embraces  of  death, 

'  Warily  entering  the  endlefs  ap.rtments,  half  Ihiit  up,  the  fleet- 
ing fliadow  of  the  penfive  wanderer,  reflected  in  long  glafTes,  that 
vainly  gleam  in  every  direction,  flackens  the  nerves,  without  appalling 
the  heart ;  though  lafcivious  pi<5lures,  in  which  grace  varniflies  vo- 
luptuoufnefs,  no  longer  fediidive,  Itrike  continually  home  to  the 
bofom  the  melancholy  mo"l»  that  anticipate^  the  frozen  IcfTon  of 
experience.  The  very  air  is  chill,  fecming  xo  clog  the  breath  y 
and  the  wafting  dampnefs  of  deftruttlon  appears  to  be  ftealing  intq 
the  vaft  pile,  on  every  fide. 

'  The  oppreOed  heart  feeks  for  rdief  in  the  garden  ;  hut  even 
there  the  fame  images  glide  along  the  wide  neglected  walk>. — all  is 
fearfidly  ftill ;  and,  if  a  little  rill  creeping  through  the  gathering 
mofs  down  the  cnfcade,  over  which  it  ufed  to  rufli,  bring  10  mind 
the  dcfcription  of  the  grand  water-works,  it  is  only  to  excite  a  lan- 
guid fmile  at  tlie  futile  attempt  to  equrd  nature.  . 

'  Lo  !  this  was  the  palace  of  the  great  king  ! — the  abode  of  mng- 
niticmce  !  Who  has  broken  the  charm? — Why  dues  it  now  iofpir^* 
only  pity  r — Why  ; — betaiife  nature,  fmillng  around,  prefc-nts  to 
the  imagination  materials  tj  Imild  .'arnis,  and  hofpitable  manfions, 
where,  without  r-iifing  idle  admiration,  that  gladnefs  will  reign, 
which  opefls  the  heart  to  benevolence,  and  that  induGry,  which 
renders  innocent  pleafure  fweet. 

'  Weeping— fcarcely  conilious  that  I  weep,  O  France  !  over 
the  veftiges  of  thy  former  oppreiFion  ;  which,  iepnrating  man  from 
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man  with  a  fence  of  iron,  fophifticated  all,  and  made  many  com* 
pletely  wretched ;  I  tremble,  left  I  fliould  meet  fome  unfortunate 
being,  fleeing  from  the  defpotifm  of  licentious  freedom,  hearing  the 
fnap  of  the  guillotine  at  his  heels;  merely  becaufe  he  was  once 
noble,  or  has  afforded  an  afylum  to  thofe,  whofe  only  crirhe  is 
their  name — and,  if  my  pen  aimoft  bound  with  eagernefs  to  record 
the  day,  that  levelled  the  Baftiile  with  the  duft,  making  the  towers 
of  defpair  tremble  to  their  bafe ;  the  recolleiftion,  that  ftiU  the  ab- 
bey is  appropriated  to  hold  the  viflims  of  revenge  and  fufpicion, 
palfies  the  hand  that  would  f;iin  do  juftice  to  the  aflault,  which  tum- 
bled into  heaps  of  ruins  walls  that  feemed  to  mock  the  reliftlefs 
force  of  time. — Down  fell  the  temple  of  defpotifm  ;  but — defpotifra 
has  not  been  buried  in  it's  ruins  !  — Unhappy  country  ! — when 
will  thy  children  ceafe  to  tear  thy  bofom  ? — When  will  a  change  of 
opinion,  producing  a  change  of  morals,  render  thee  truly  free  ? — 
When  will  truth  give  life  to  real  magnanimity,  and  juftice  place 
equality  on  a  ftable  feat  ? — When  will  thy  fons  truft,  becaufe  they 
deferve  to  be  trufted  ;  and  private  virtue  become  the  guarantee  of 
patriotifm  ?  Ah  ! — when  will  thy  government  become  the  mofi 
perfeft,  becaufe  thy  citizens  are  the  moft  virtuous?'     p.  i6i. 

The  taking  of  the  Baftiile  is  defcribed  in  a  hvely  manner: — 
tlie  following  are  the  reficiSlions  made  upon  it — 

*  This  imperious  demand  was  irrefiftible  ;  and  the  cabinet,  un- 
able to  check  the  current  of  opinion,  had  recourfe  to  thofe  ftrata- 
gems,  which  leading  to  tiieir  rum,  has  buried  in  the  wreck  all  that 
vain  grandeur  elevated  on  the  fpoil  of  induftry,  whilft  its  gilding 
obfcured  the  fad  obje^T:s  of  miiery  that  pined  under  it's  fhade. 
Lively  fanguine  minds,  dlfgufted  with  the  vices  and  artificial  man- 
ners produced  by  the  great  inequality  cf  conditions  in  France,  na- 
turally hailed  the  dawn  of  a  new  day,  when  the  Baftiile  was  de- 
ftroyed;  and  freedom,  like  a  lion  roufed  from  his  lair,  rofe  with 
dignity,  and  calmly  fliook  herfelf. — With  delight  they  marked  her 
Jioble  pace,  without  ever  fiippofmg  that  the  tiger,  who  thirfts  for 
blood,  and  the  whole  brutal  herd,  muft  neceffarily  ur-i'e  agahift  her. 
— Yet  this  has  been  the  cafe  j  the  dogs  of  war  have  been  let  loofe, 
and  corruption  has  fwarmed  with  noxious  life, — But  let  not  the 
coldly  wife  exult,  that  their  heads  were  not  led  aftray  by  their 
hearts  ;  or  imagine,  that  the  im,prdvement  of  the  times  does  not 
betoken  a  change  of  government,  gradually  taking  place  to  melio- 
rate the  fate  of  man  ;  for,  in  fpite  of  the  pervei-fe  conduft  of  beings- 
fpoilt  by  the  old  fyftem,  the  preponderancy  of  truth  has  rendered 
principles  in  fome  refpetfts  triumphant  over  men  ;  and  inftruments 
of  mifchief  have  woiidered  at  the  good  which  they  have  unwittingly 
produced.'  p.  213. 

In  the  next  cliapter  the  author  purfues  the  fiibje£l,  \vith.an 
intent  to  Ihow,  by  a  comparifon  of  the  ftateof  modern  Europe 
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with  the  mod  civiHfcd  ancient  ftates,  that  a  melioration  of 
manners  has  taken  place  in  confequence  of  a  dilFulion  of 
knowledge,  which  mull  in  the  end  lead  to  better  forms  of 
government. 

The  cultivation  of  the  fciences,  ratlier  than  that  of  the  arts, 
fhe  confidcrs  as  the  means  of  this  procefs,  and  brings  forward 
fome  of  her  ideas  concerning  the  prejudices  ftill  remaining  in 
fociety,  which  \\\\\  probably  appear  pretty  exceptionable  to 
the  generality  of  readers.  In  the  fubfequent  chapters  fhe 
makes  many  jult  remarks  on  the  faults  committed  by  the  na- 
tional alTembly,  and  particularly  their  want  of  courage  in  op- 
pofing  the  excefles  of  the  people.  Remarks  are  interfperfed 
on  the  Parifian  manners,  and  thofe  of  the  French  in  general. 
Thofe  who  are  acquainted  with  the  turn  of  thinking  of  Mrs. 
Wollftonecraft,  will  not  wonder  that  ihe  fpeaks  with  high 
contempt  of  the  bauble  of  a  crown,  which,  however,  fhe 
thinks  {hould  have  been  kept  and  fiipported  with  dignity  as 
long  as  the  manncn  of  barbarians  remained.  She  likewile 
gives  her  opinion  in  favour  of  the  two  regulations  which  have 
llnce  been  adopted, — a  fenate,  and  a  qualification  for  it,  of 
maturer  age.  The  pages  which  give  an  account  of  the  fa- 
crifices  made  to  liberty  in  the  generous  moment  of  enthufiafm, 
are  embelliflied  with  fome  tranflations  from  the  vivid  and  mo- 
mentary eloquence  of  Mii'abeau.  Of  the  violences  of  the 
6th  of  0£lober  the  author  fpeaks  with  a  very  proper  indigna- 
tion, and  thinks  the  duke  of  Orleans  was  probably  at  the 
bottom  of  the  plot.  The  laft  chapter  is  devoted  to  fpecula- 
tion  on  the  progrefs  of  manners,  the  levity  of  the  French,  and 
their  unHtnefs  for  fo  great  a  revolution.  In  thefe  remarks, 
though  there  is  fome  truth,  there  is  much  national  prejudice, 
and  a  good  deal  of  that  kind  of  reafoning  which  refults  rather 
from  fyftem  than  real  obfervation  on  life  and  manners. 
Should  Mrs.  Wollftonecraft  employ  her  powers  in  a  conti- 
nuation of  this  work,  we  would  advife  her  cither  to  confine 
herfelf  to  a  clear,  well-digefted  narrative,  without  digrefling 
into  fyftem, — or  to  give  us  her  reflections,  without  troubling 
herfelf  to  detail  the  narrative, — taking  it  for  granted  the  reader 
is  already  acquainted  with  the  princip  il  facis.  She  will  p-ar- 
don  us  alfo  if  we  fuggell  that  her  ilyL  v»ould  be  more  pleaf- 
ing,  if,  to  the  vigour  whicli  (he  occafiunally  (hows,  (lie  would 
add  a  little  grace  and  delicacy.  She  would  not  then  Ipeak  of 
fentiments  Jpouted  from  the  lips^ — of  the  unfortunate  Louis 
having  a  devouring  pajfon  for  his  iv'fcy — of  cormorants 
v,ringifig  the  bozveis  of  indujiry  to  give  a  ■  new  edge  to  Jickly 
appetite  ;  and  {he  would  find  a  better  turned  paragraph  to 
conclude  with  than  the  following,  after  which  we  are  almoll 
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tempted   to  e^claiirij — '  Fie,  good  apothecary,  give   me  art 
ounce  of  civet!' — 

*  Thus  had  France  grown  up,  and  {tokened  on  the  corruption 
of  a  ftate  difeafed.  But,  as  in  medicine  there  is  a  fpecies  of  com- 
plaint in  the  bowels  which  woriis  it's  own  cure,  and,  leaving  the 
body  healthy,  gives  an  invigorated  tone  to  the  fyftem,  fo  there  is  in 
politics  :  and  whilfi:  the  agitation  of  it's  regeneration  continues,  the 
e.-crementitious  humoi;rs  exuding  from  the  contaminated  body 
will  excite  a  general  dillike  and  contempt  for  the  nation  ;  and  it  is 
only  the  philofophical  eye,  which  looks  into  the  nature  and  weighs 
the  confequences  of  human  actions,  that  will  be  able  to  difcern 
the  caufe,  which  has  produced  To  many  dreadful  effects.'  p.  522. 

'The  Hl/Isry^  Principles  and  Pra^ice^  (j:'lnclent  and  Modern)y 
cf  the  Legal  Remedy  by  Ejecimenl  i  and  the refulting  Aii'ioyi 
for  Alefne  Profits ;  the  Eindence  fin  general)  necejfary  t$ 
fujhin  and  defend  them  :  IT'ith  an  j^ppenaix  illiijirative  of  the 
Subjccf.  By  Charles  Runnington,  Serjeant  at  Law.  Svo- 
14s.     Bound.     Robinfons.      i795« 

JUDICIOUS  treatifes  on  ab(l:ra6t  branches  of  the  law  have 
always  been  confidered  as  exceedingly  ufeful ;  and  we  are 
indebted  for  feme  of  tlie  bell  to  characiers  diftincruilhed  not 
only  by  profefiional  rank,  but  great  and  tranfcendent  abilitie?. 
Among  writers  of  this  defcription  we  mayclafs  that  eminent  and 
learned  lawyer,  the  late  lord  chief  baron  Gilbert,  who  has  fur- 
nilhied  the  profeiTion  with  many  excellent  trails  upon  varioui 
parts  of  our  abllrufe  fyftem  of  jurifprudence,  and  in  particular 
with  one  upon  *  The  Law  and  Practice  of  EjecSfments'  Of  this, 
Mr.  Runnington,  in  the  year  1780,  publifhed  an  enlarged  edi- 
tion, and  the  prefent  is  a  republication  of  that  work,  "with  very 
confiderable  additions  and  improvements — ift.  The  ft  vie  of 
the  original  author  is  corredied  and  affimilated  with  that  of  the 
prefent  day  ;  the  modern  decilicns  of  the  courts  down  to  the 
prefent  period  are  introduced;  the  evidence  neceflary  to  fuf- 
tain  and  to  defend  the  a£tlon  is  detailed  ;  and  laftly,  as  im- 
mediately confequent  upon  a  recovery  in  ejeilment,  the  na- 
ture of  the  aclion  for  mefne  profits  is  fully  explained.  Mr. 
Runnington  has  not,  however,  deigned  to  acknowledge  upon, 
what  ground  this  fuperftru£lure  is  ralfed.  He  fays  in  his  Pre- 
face— *  With  the  view  of  illuftrating,  if  any  labours  of  mine 
could  poffibly  illuftrate  its  utiHty  (i.  e.  the  utility  of  the 
a6lion  of  ejectment},  I,  in  the  courfe  of  the  year  1780,  ob- 
truded upon  the  public  a  treatife  on  the  fubjedf  ;'-r-by  which 
words,  thofe  who  are  not  acquainted  with  Gilbert's  treatife 
muft  be  erroneouily  led  to   infer  that  Mr.  Runnington's  is  a 
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work  'fu'i  j:cnei!s,  and  not  foundeci  upon  the  outline,  mcthoil, 
or  cluciilation  of  any  other  wiitt^r.  We  only  mention  this  as  a 
fccming  want  of  candour  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Runiiingtonj  not 
in  dilparagcment  of  the  work  itfclf,  whicli  poflclles  much 
merit,  And  cannot  fail  to  render  the  pradice  clear  and  fami- 
liar to  the  folicltor. 


J^ngeliiia  ;  a  Noz'el^  in  three  Volumes.  By  Mrs.  Mary  Robin- 
Ion,  Juihor  of  Paemsy  k'uncenzoy  the  IVidoiu^  tsic.  i^c  isfc. 
izmc.   13$.  bd.  Boards.     Hoolchanwv;/^/ Carpenter.     1796. 

WERE  wc  permitted  to  confuler  this  novel  as  a  biirlefque 
upon  the  extremes  of  romantic  ahfuvdity,  we  fhould 
certainly  pronounce  it  a  work  of  confidcrable  merit.  Wc 
have  feldom  feen  the  nonfenfica!  jargon  of  mock  fentiment, 
and  overltraintd  hyperbole,  more  happily  cxpofcd  to  ridicule. 

♦  During  the  period  of  my  confinenitnt  in  my  chamber,  kird 
Acreland  cmploytd  himrdf  with  his  violoncello,  or  in  making  viiits 
to  the  neighbouring  nobility  ;  u  hile  Mr.  Bcliijont  paded  every  day 
at  my  favourite  hermitage,  frequently  remaining  there  till  the  bft 
gleam  of  light  faded  from  the  furrounding  landfcape.  I  ufed  toob- 
fcrve  him  froai  my  window ;  his  pace  was  How,  liis  arms  were 
folded,  an  air  of  n:e!ancholy  marked  his  rteps.  I  could  fee  him 
diltinolly,  till  he  reached  the  wood ;  and,  with  a  telefcope  which  I 
had  removed  from  the  library  to  view  the  diftant  fcenery^  I  could 
percelvf;  him  at  the  window  of  the  hermitage,  leaning  penfively  on 
his  hand,  and  for  whole  hours  unvarying  his  attitude.  What  an 
otraordinary  being!  My  father  tliinks  him  deranged  in  his  intel- 
lefls;  and  ladv  Watkijis  fays  he  informed  (ir  Philip,  that  he  was 
afraid  he  fliould  "  make  nothing  of  him." 

'  Oh!  taftclefs,\nidifcriminating  thought !  Can  the  plodding  oc- 
cupations of  foidid  minds  lend  to  polifli  fuch  a  gem  of  nature  r  He 
is  already  {H.-rfci't !  inellimable  in  value,  but  dangerous  to  contem- 
plate I'   Vol.  i.  p.  175. 

Such  is  the  dcfcrlption  given  by  a  merchant's  daughter  of  one 
of  her  father's  clerks!  Ridiculous  as  the  inflated  language  of 
this  and  fimilar  dcfcriptions  may  appear  to  the  enlightened 
reader,— on  the  imagination  of  a  poor  romantic  girl,  it  Is  cal- 
culated to  produce  more  ferious  efleds.  The  ilory  itfclf, 
when  told  in  plain  language,  is  too  abfurd  to  injure  the  minil 
of  the  moll  romantic  mifb  i  but  when  the  immnral  conduct  of 
the  heroines  is  wrapped  in  the  tinfelc'd  veil  of  lentimcnt,  the 
youthful  mi»d  lofes  figlit  ot  ita  deformity  \  and  as  the  imagi- 
X)ation  warriis,  the  diliindions  cf  vice  and  virtue  arc  forgot- 
ten. Aiigciiiia  ii  introduced  to  our  accpaair.tance  as  the  caft- 
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ofF  iTiiftrefs  of  lord  Acreland,  who,  on  the  report  of  his  death, 
had  travelled  into  Wales,  and  there,  In  the  languaj^e  of  the 
book,  becomes  '  the  beauteous  inmate  of  the  Welch  moun- 
tains.' She  is  thus  defcribed  by  a  young  baronet,  who  was 
fent"  in  fearch  of  her  by  lord  Acreland,  at  the  very  moment 
when  his  lordfliip  had  refolved  to  repair  his  fhattered  fortune 
by  marrying  the  daughter  of  a  Weft -India  merchant — 

'  I  approached  gently ;  (lie  ftarted,  at  feeing  me,  and  rofe  from 
her  feat.  I  bowed  with  veneration.  She  was  all  grace,  beauty, 
and  oentlenefs!  She  was  filent,  but  the  enlightened  foul  beamed 
in  her  large  eyes;  they  were  rendered  powerful  by  their  foftnefs, 
and  captivating  by  that  folemn  fenfibility  which  feemed  the  efFeft  of 
deep  and  melancholy  mufing. 

'  She  was  drefl  in  white  muflin ;  a  narrow  black  zone  ferved  to 
fallen  the  drapery,  which  gave  her  the  appearance  of  a'  Grecian 
ftatue :  her  head  was  unadorned,  except  by  nature,  which  had  be- 
llowed a  profulion  of  dark  auburn  hair,  that  waved  about  her 
fhoulders,  and  partly  fhaded  her  white  forehead ;  her  eye-brows 
were  nearly  black ;  her  eyes  of  the  deepeft  blue  ;  her  nofe  beauti- 
fully formed  ;  her  cheek— O  grief!  what  a  banquet  hadft  thou 
there!-  It  had  loft  the  bloom  of  youth,  of  health,  of  fvveet  repofe  ! 
She  endeavoured  to  fmile  when  I  approached  her.  She  could  not: 
long  accuftomed  to  mournful  fufferance,  Ihe  had  forgot  the  very 
femblance  of  delight.  Is  it  polTible  that  any  being,  blefTed  with 
reafon,  fentiment,  or  humanity,  could  dellroy  the  peace  of  fuch  an 
angel?  Hold;  I  did  not  recolleft  that  I  was  writing  to  Lord  Acre- 
land. 

'  Her's  was  not  the  morning  of  juvenile  luftre  !  She  muft  have 
been  more  ftrikingly  brilliant,  more  wonderfully  lovely !  But  llie 
never  could  have  appeared  fo  jnterefting  as  flie  did  at  the  moment 
in  which  I  defcribe  her !  She  difplayed  not  the  frelhnefs  of  the 
rofe,  but  Ihe  convinced  me  that  twice  eighteen  fummers  can  ma- 
ture a  myrtle,  fvveet  to  the  fenfe,  and  decorated  with  that  fober 
grace  which  can  rival  the  mcft  animated  tmts  of  the  gaudieft 
flower!  She  is  a  gem  formed  by  the  bewitching  hand  of  nature; 
not  glowing  with  the  dazzling  rays  of  the  brilliant,  but  mildly 
graced,  as  the  more  modeft  pearl,  intrinfically  rare,  and  elegantly 
unafliifning  !'  Vol.  i.  p.  216. 

Lord  Acreland  coritinues  to  profecute  his  marriage, — the 
young  lady  ihows  little  or  no  repugnance  to  the  alliance,  till 
captivr,ted  by  the  placid  and  manly  countenance  of  a  young 
man,  who  had  unfortunately,  jult  at  this  jun£lure,  been  placed 
in  her  father's  counting  boufe,  by  his  patron  fir  Philip  Wat- 
kins.  The  young  lady  foon  difcovers  the  uncommon  merit 
of  this  hero  of  the  counting  houfe,— their  ientimental  conver-^ 
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fatlons  in  the  grottoes  and  hermitages, — their  apropos  meet- 
tings,  when,  according  to  the  cuftom  of  hidies  in  romances, 
they  went  to  wander  at  midnight  \n  tlie  woods,  afford  ample 
fubjeft  for  the  ladies'  pens.  At  length  her  father's  jealoufy 
is  alarmed, — the  young  clerk  makes  his  efcape, — his  millrefs 
follows  his  example.  The  morning  on  which  fhe  was  to  have 
been  married  to  lord  Acreland,  (lie  elopes  from  her  fatlicr's 
houfe,  and  llics  to  Londtwi  on  tiie  outfide  of  a  ftage-coach, — 
hears  that  her  lover  lias  gone  on  board  the  fleet  as  a  volun- 
teer,— that  he  is  wounded, — has  a  fever  ofcourfcy — eludes  the 
vigilance  of  her  attendants, — and,  in  her  ro^^  de  cbambte^  takes 
a  walk  to  Portfniouth.  Thither,  likewife  fafcinated  by  the  en- 
chanting mien  of  the  young  clerk,  went  fir  James  Montagu, 
a  fcntimental  city  banker,  who,  fallying  forth  at  midnight, 
thus  dcfcribes  his  meeting  with  our  heroine  upon  the  rum- 
parts — 

•  Two  nights  fince,  foon  after  my  arrival  at  Portfmouth,  being 
little  inclined  to  reft,  and  much  to  meditation,  I  ftrolled  towards  the 
ramparts.  The  moon  flione  clearly,  and  the  fea  was  more  than 
ufunlly  agitated.  Yet  the  fcene  was  more  melancholy  than  "rerrific. 
I  ftood  for  a  confiderable  time,  contemplating  the  ocean,  and  liften- 
ing  to  the  fucttflive  waves  that  rolling  towards  the  fliore  daflied 
againft  the  fortrefs^ 

*  The  fleet  which  was  vifible  at  Spithend  occafioned  a  thoufarid 
mournful  reflections  in  my  mind;  I  naturally  thought  on  thcjfe  who 
had  perilhed  ;  I  fancied  that  I  could  hear  their  dying  grosns  ;  fee 
their  deep  wounds,  and  trace  the  torrents  of  blood,  that,  gulhing 
from  them,  ran  in  mingling  flreams  along  the  decks.  1  thtn  ftart- 
cd,  as  if  rouled  by  the  thundering  cannon;  I  almoft  believed  that 
the  air  thickened  with  the  clouds  of  fulphur  rifing  from  the  floating 
bulwarks.  My  ideas  then  were  filled  with  the  cries  of  helplefs  in- 
fants, left  to  bewail  a  gallant  father.  I  faw,  in  fancy,  the  defpair- 
ing  widow,  the  aged  parent,  holts  of  kindred,  weeping,  raving,  la- 
menting, perhaps,  their  only  hope !  While  he,  a  mangled  corpfe, 
was  configned  to  the  howling  deep— finking  fathoms  down  the  ter- 
rible abyfs — cold — infenfihle  ! 

"  And  for  what  was  this  miferable  warfare  firft  invented?''  faid 
I.  While  I  alked  myftlf  the  queftion  1  obferved  fomething  dart 
fwiftlv  by  me  :  it  roufed  me  from  my  reverie  ;  for  the  latenefs  of 
the  hour,  it  being  near  midnight,  rendered  the  fpot  as  folitary  as  a 
defert. 

'  So  fuddenly  did  the  'figure  glide  before  me,  that  I  almoft  in- 
flantly  loft  fight  of  it :  I  was  inclined  to  believe  imagination  had 
conjured  up  that  which  was  not  real ;  and  that  the  deception  ori- 
ginated in  my  fituation,  and  the  furroundijig  fcenery. 

£  e  4  'I  proceeded 
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'  I  proceeded  iilong  the  ramparts,  and  in  a  few  minutes  again  be- 
held, the  form,  wl-uch  had  fo  ftartled  nie,  {landing  on  the  point  of 
one  of  the  baftions. 

'  Curiofitv  made  me  hafien  towards  it.  When  I  came  within  a 
few  yards  of  the  figvire,  I  pbinly  perceived,  that  it  was  a  femalf» 
elegantly  formed,  and  of  no  mean  condition  :  her  drefs,  which  wr.5 
white  and  traafparent,  was  contrafted  by  her  long  dark  hair,  which 
floated  in  the  wind.  She  had  placed  herfelf  in  a  fituation  ^o  perilous, 
that  the  leaft  furprife,  or  the  lliorteft  ftep  forward,  would  have  hurl- 
ed her  headlong  into  the  furious  ocean  ! 

'  I  liftened  for  fome  moments,  but  (he  was  filent.  Indeed,  had 
fhe  fpoJ'.e,  I  could  not  have  heard  her,  owing  to  the  united  cla- 
mours of  the  contending  elements. 

'  I  began  to  fear  that  fhe  meditated  felf  deftru6tion  ;  and  I  re- 
folved  to  make  feme  effort  for  her  prefervation,  even  at  the  rifk  of 
the  vvorft  that  could  happen.  I  flole  unperceived,  until  I  came 
within  reach  of  her  ;  the  whiftling  of  the  wind  prevented  her  hearing 
ine  ;  and  her  eyes  were  too  intently  fixed  upon  the  fea  to  obferve 
any  other  object  :  fortunately  I  caught  her  in  mv  arms  before  flic 
was  fenfible  of  my  approach.  She  made  no  refillance,  but  looked 
wifTfuIly  St  me;  —  fuch  a  countenance  never  did  I  behold;  it  had 
fometl.'ing  about  it  divine!  Yet  not  fo  placid  as  the  confcknifnefs  of 
blifs  would  have  made  it.  It  was  melancholy,  yet  impatient  and 
imploring.  Ker  beautiful  m.outh  was  twice  preparing  to  fpe;.k,  and 
as  often  \\)e.  fliook  her  head  10  indicate  that  the  powers  of  articula- 
tion failed. 

*  The  moon  continued  to  throw  a  clear  light  en  the  rampart  ^ 

where  we  ftocd.     The  forlorn  wanderer  looked  like  a  fiatue.    Her  ^ 

eyes  were  ftill  bent  on  the  ocean;  (lie  fmiled,  but  it  was  a  ghaftly 
fmile  ;  every  feature  bore  the  marks  cf  unfpeakable  affliction.  Her 
face  was  pale  as  the  whiteft  marble  ;  and  her  countenance  was  ren- 
dered doubly  interefting,  by  her  having  bound  a  white  handkerchief 
round  her  forehead,  beneath  which  I  could  juft  difceru  her  dark 
and  penetrating  eyes  1'   Vol.  iii.   p.  2. 

After  four  fub.^equent  elopements  from  her  father,  this 
pattern  of  female  propriety  and  decorum  is  at  lengtli  united 
to  her  lover,  who,  according  to  the  laws  of  romance,  is  then 
tlifcovered  to  be  ?.  lord  ? — the  fon  of  the  lord  who  would  have 
married  htr  himfelf,  and  of  that  angelic  Angelina,  who,  after 
having  lived  with  him.fo  many  years  as  his  millrefs,  is  at 
length  acknowledged  as.  his  wife  I  Such  are  the  outlines  of 
the  ftory  ;  — but  it  would  far  exceed  our  bcunds,  fhould  we  at- 
tempt to  point  out  all  the  circumftances  which  outrage  na- 
ture, probability,  and  common  fenfe. 

u4  J^mdicatlcn 
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A  V'lnd'tcnlhn  of  the  Age  of  Reafon^  h  Thomas  P^ne :  In  Jn- 
fwtr    to   the  St/'Ulurcs  nf  Mr.    G'libnt  J'Vukffieid  and  Dr. 
Pr'u/IUy^  OH  this  ci'lcbrati:d Pcrfarmarice.    By  Thomas  Duttott, 
^vo.     25.  bd.     GriOiths.     iJQS- 

'T'HE  fecond  period  in  this  work  mnde  u";  fcnrful,  that  in 
■*■  every  lleo  of  our  progrefs  we  fliould  find  increaGng  rea- 
icn  to  be  dilTatisfied  with  its  contents.  In  fpeaking  of  Mr. 
Paiiie's  worli,  he  fay?,  that  it  (Irikes  at  the  very  rooot  of  priefl- 
craft ;  and  conf^qu.'ntly  we  expelled  little  elfe  than  tiie  com- 
mon declamation  a^ainfl  priefls.  There  is  indeed  too  much 
of  this  vague  manner  of  reafoning  in  the  pamphlet;  but  the 
writer  is  not  fo  virulent  as  the  perfon  whom  he  defends,  nor 
as  one  of  the  ptrions  whofe  (Irictures  he  endeavours  to  con- 
fute ;  but  we  (hall  remind  hira  (though  we  thus  repeat  what 
has  already  been  atPjrted  by  us),  that  the  queftion  which 
Thomas  Paine  has  undertaken  to  inveftigate,  has  nothing  to 
do  with  prieltcraft,  and  that  the  ufe  or  abufe  of  the  priell- 
hood  will  not  make  the  Bible  more  or  lefs  authentic,  or  the 
caufc  of  religion  more  or  lefs  facred. 

We  ftrike  out  therefore  every  thing  in  this  pampldct  decla- 
matory againft  priefts,  as  foreign  to  the  argument ;  and  the 
writer,  who  very  properly  rebukes  Mr.  Wakefield  for  viru- 
lence and  abufe,  Ihould  not,  in  fpeaking  generally  of  priefts, 
have  indulged  himfclf  in  a  fpirit  of  acrimony.  W^e  agree  wich 
this  writer  in  his  reprehenfion  a'fo  of  Mr.  Wakefield,  though 
the  lall  part  of  his  remark,  which  we  fliall  extraJt,  cannot 
be  applied  to  one  who  is  confefTedly  diilinguilhed  for  his 
learned  labours.  Mr.  Wakeiield  is  (aid  to  be  in  the  *con- 
llant  pra£lice  of  introducing  quotations  from  fyntiii  and  Greek 
authors,  on  the  inoft  trilling  occafions;"  and  in  fupport  of  this 
aflcrticui  our  author  adds  in  a  note — 

'•  In  juftihcation  of  this  remark,  the  reader  Is  referred  to  the  fol- 
lowing  pages  of  ^ir.  WakcHeWs  work,  wiicie  he  will  find  quota 
tions  heaped  upon  quotations,  with  all.the  pompolity  and  atfedtation 
of  a  fclK)ol-boy.  See  po^es  2,  10,  13,  21,  22,  34,  42,  5c,  51,  54, 
59,  64,  66.  In  many  of  thefe  paflages  Greek  and  Latin  authori- 
ties are  brought  forward  in  fupport  of  the  moft  palpable  the  moft  ■ 
plain,  trite,  and  (if  I  ivay  be  allowed  the  expreliion)  the  moll  evdry- 
dav  obfervations  imaoinable.  1  am  far  from  objciflins  to  clalTical 
quotations,  introduced  with  judgment  and  wich  a  fjwring  hand  ; 
but,  when  dealt  out  with  e>ftravagant  prbfufion,  wlien  they  ftare 
you  in  the  fcce  at  every  turn,  where  neither  the  fubject  nor  the 
pointc'inefs  of  the  allufion,  iuiTity  their  infertion,  they  certainly  be- 
tray a  pedantic  difpofition,  unworthy  any  gentleman  of  eftabliflicd 
charaftsr  ;n  tlie  republic  of  letters.     And  this  reinai-k  1  make  the 
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rather,  as  the  general  outcry  raifed  againft  Mr.  Paine,  on  the  fcore 
of  his  being  unverfed  in  what  are  generally  ftyled  the  learned  lan- 
guages, feems  to  have  led  feveral  of  his  opponents  into  this  error  j 
and  I  am  convinced,  that  many  an  author  has  thereby  acquired 
credit  with  uninformed  minds,  for  a  greater  portion  of  learning  than 
he  was  juftly  entitled  to.'     p.  lo. 

We  come  then  to  the  msrin  arguments  of  the  work  before 
us.  In  defence  of  Paine's  aflertion,  that  all  national  Inftitu- 
tions  of  churches  (which  by  the  way  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  queftion)  are  human  inventions,  v/e  have  this  remark — 

*  The  doftrines  of  faith,  whatever  the  religion  may  be  in  which 
we  are  educated,  whether  the  Jewifh,  Chriftian,  Turkifh,  or  Pagan 
fyftems,  forming,  generally  fpeaking,  the  firfl  lefTon  inftilled  into  the 
infant  mind,  at  a  lime  when  the  feafoning  faculties  may  be  almoft 
faid  to  lie  dormant,  naturally  mak^  a  deep  impreffion  ;  and,  being 
familiarifed  to  us  by  conftriOt  repetition,  we  adopt  them  without 
examination  :  we  receive  them  upon  trif^-;'-fubfcribe  to  them  as 
matter  of  courfe  ;  and  if,  afterwards,  as  we  advance  in  years,  and 
our  reafon  attains  to  its  proper  growth,  we  are  led  to  weigh,  to 
prove,  and  examine,  the  religion  we  profefs,  which,  by  the  bye,  is 
not  done,  upon  a  very  moderate  calculation,  by  one  in  ten  thou- 
fand,  we  have  unfortunately,  exclufive  of  the  tafk,  the  arduous  tafk, 
of  feparating  truth  from  error,  a  powerful  hoft  of  prejudices  and 
aflumptions  to  combat  with.  For  my  own  part,  I  am  free  to  con- 
fefs,  that  this  blind  acquiefcence  in  the  opinions  of  others,  this  eafy 
indifference"  with  which  mankind  in  general  fit  down  contented 
with  the  religion  of  their  anceftors,  whether  Jews,  Chriftians, 
Turks,  or  Pagans,  furniflies,  in  my  mind,  no  mean  argument 
againli:  the  truth  of  any  of  them  •,  or,  in  other  words,  againft  their 
divine  origin.  A  religion,  profefling  to  be  derived  immediately 
from  the  Almighty,  and  written  by  divine  infpiration,  ought  to 
flafh  conviction  in  the  face  of  every  one  who  hears  or  reads  it.  But 
tliis  we  do  not  find  to  be  the  cafe  with  anv  known  relio;ion  in  the 
M-drld.  Add  to  this,  that  I  do  not  fee,  that  peace,  morals,  focial 
order,  and  the  rights  of  humanity,  are  better  refpefted  and  main- 
tained under  governments  profefling  the  Chriftian  faith,  than  where 
the  blindeft  idolatry  prevails.  Nay,  I  am  bold  to  aflert,  that  the 
remote  and  Pagan  empire  of  Japan,  might,  in  this  refpeft,  furnifh 
a  pattern  for  the  mofl  enlightened  and  religious  fiate  (if  a  religious 
ftate  there  be)  in  Chriflendom.'     p.  14. 

Now  this  argument  appears  to  us  to  fail  in  all  its  parts — 
for,  firft,  if  it  were  true  that  men  blindly  embraced  the  opi- 
nions of  their  forefathers,  fo  that  for  the  laft  thoufand  years 
the  dcfcendents  of  Jews,  Chriftians,  Mahometans,  and  Pagans, 
had  been  uniformly  Jews,  Chriftians,  Mahometans,  and  Pa- 
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pans,  the  truth  of  a  variety  of  tranfaif^ions,  which  took  place 
dufing  a  long  period,  ending  above  feven  hundred  years  be- 
fore, would  not,  by  the  opinions  of  fubfequent  generations,  be 
at  all  impeached.  2.  If  tlie  Je^s  and  Chrillians  had,  during  the 
above-mentioned  period  of  a  thoufand  years,  been  the  molt  re- 
probate of  the  human  race,  their  bad  condud^  could  not  at  all 
invalidate  the  hillory  on  which  their  faith  and  a  purer  condudl 
ought  to  have  been  founded. 

Common  fcnfe  mult  teach  every  man  that  the  belief  or  dif- 
belief,  the  good  or  bad  condufl:  of  a  fingle  perfon,  cannot 
alter  the  relation  of  things  :  rhat  which  was  once  true  mult 
always  be  true,  and,  if  the  whole  race  of  mankind  fliould  from 
this  moment  agree  to  abolifli  every  memorial  of  Chriitianitv, 
ftill  its  truth  remains  unimpaired.  But  we. deny  the  pofitions 
of  our  author.  Tliis  blind  acquiefcence,  this  eafy  indilTerence, 
have  not  been  the  characlerillics  of  mankind  for  any  length 
of  time,  or  iquJecil  in  any  one  period  ;  witnefs  the  changes  of 
religious  opinion  in  Great  Britain,  Germany,  France,  during 
only  the  three  laO;  iiundred  years,  which  may  be  called  na- 
tional :  and  the  continual  changes  from  Popery  to  Proteftant- 
ifm, — from  the  church  of  England  to  Methodifm, — from 
difTirnt  with,  toaflent  to,  the  church  of  England, — which,  with 
many  fimilar  ones,  are  repeatedly  taking  place  in  this  metro- 
polis,— (how  that  this  blind  acquiefcence  and  eafy  indifference 
h?.3  no  more  fway  than  might  be  expected  over  individuals'  as 
well  as  nations. 

It  is  eafy  to  alFert,  tint  peace,  morals,  focial  order,  and  the 
rights  of  humanity,  arc-  not  better  refpedled  among  Chriftians 
than  Heathens ;  and  it  \^  well  for  our  author,  that  he  fends  us 
to  the  remote  regions  of  Japan  in  proof  of  his  opinion.  Wc 
confefs  that  the  conduct  of  Chriliians  falls  far  fbort  of  the 
purity  required  by  the  gofpel ;  yet,  if  England  difgraces  hcr- 
felf,  and  liolds  }:crfelf  forward  as  an  abomination  to  all  coun- 
tries for  the  nioit  detellable  practice  of  man-ilealing,  and 
trading  in  the  pcrfons  of  men,  yet  the  abhorrence  with  which 
this  accurfed  trado  is  viewed  by  many  of  our  countrymen,  and 
the  exertions  they  have  made  to  abolilh  it,  prove  that  we  iiave 
a  greater  refpec^  to  the  rights  of  humanity  than  our  Pagan 
anceftors,  who  kept  their  flaves  in  Britain,  and  burnt  their 
prifoners  in  the  wicker  b'.flcets  of  Woden. 

That  the  way  to  God  is  not  open  to  every  man  alike,  our 
writer  proves  from  our  Saviour's  words — *  No  man  cometh 
unto  the  fath.er  but  by  me  '  Wc  have  been  upon  a  road 
leading  througli  a  fen  to  a  particular  place,  to  which  no  man 
could  approach  but  by  this  road.  Our  obligations  furely  are 
due  to  the  perfon  who  formed  the  road,  and  leaves  it  open  for 
the  ufe  of  every  man.     Without  our  Saviour,  no  man,  Jew, 
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Chrlftian,  or  Pagan,  has  any  accefs  to  the  father;  but  through 
him  all  are  alike  entitled  to  prefent  themfelves  before  him. 

The  charge  of  prevarication  againft  God  and  Mofes  for  de- 
firing  that  the  Jews  might  go  only  three  davs'  journey  into 
the  wildernefs,  is  futile,  unlefs  ir  I'hall  be  proved  abfolutely 
necenary  to  difclofe  to  an  enemy  the  whole  of  a  perfon's  fu- 
ture intentions.  The  kir.g  of  Egypt  did  not  grant  this  re- 
quefl ;  anrl  the  argument  of  this  writer  would  have  had  fonie 
lirength,  if,  upon  the  king's  permifhonj  they  had  gone  into  the 
defert,  and  remained  therein  difobcdience  tohis  orders. 

On  the  .Mofaic  doctrine  of  vifidng  the  fins  of  tlie  fathers 
upon  the  children,  fo  much  milapprehended  by  unbelievers, 
and  not  unfrequently  by  Chriftians,  we  referve  cur  remarks, 
as  it  is  vrell  examined  in  the  next  pamphlet  under  ccniidera- 
tion.  On  the  miraculous  birth  of  our  Saviour,  the  obferva- 
tions  are  puerile,  and  bordering  upon  bufioonerv.  Vv'e  v.ould 
have  examined  the  argument  if  tiie  writer  Ij^d  indicated  a 
ferious  temper  of  mind  likely  to  make  any  impreiFion  upon 
others,  or  fl^iowing  that  he  was  willing  to  inveftigate  a  fubjecSl, 
on  which,  as  the  Chriftians  are  not  united,  he  had  hardly  a 
right  to  dwell.  The  defence  of  Mr.  Painc's  argument  on 
the  refurrection  is  exceedingly  inconclufive.  Infidels  m.ay» 
if  they  pleafe,  amufe  themfelves'  with  pointing  out  in  how 
many  better  ways,  according  to  their  apprehenfions,  the  re- 
furrection might  have  taken  place  :  but  all  their  labour  is  in 
vain  ;  and  if  they  expecl:  any  fuccefs,  they  mult  prove  to  us, 
that  the  teilimony  of  the  perfoPiS  recording  it  is  invalid, 
■which  hitherto  no  one  has  dene,  ai:d  we  may  venture  to  fay 
no  one  can  do.  The  fact  comes  down  to  us  better  attefted 
than  any  event  in  any  profane  hifiory. 

Several  pages  are  taken  up  with  examining  St.  Paul's  opi- 
nions about  marriage  ;  and  the  Mcnkifn  fyllem  oi  mortifica- 
tion, penance,  and  abftemioufnefs,  is  brcuglu  upon  the  carpet : 
— but  what  has  all  this  to  do  with  the  truth  of  Chriil;anitv,  and 
the  defence  of  Thomas  Paine.'*  Much  lefs  can  this  writer  be 
juftified  for  his  trifling  remark  on  the  abbreviation  of  the 
Greek  word  God,  in  the  Alexandrine  manufcrlpt  of  the  Tef- 
tament,  and  his  bold  aiicrtion.  that  the  belief  of  the  divinity 
of  Chriit  rcfts  upon  fuch  a  llender  founda'iion.  Now  the 
fa£l:  is,  that  in  the  Romilh  church,  which  has  been  for  many 
ages,  and  is  now  a  (Icdfaft  believer  in  ihe  divinity  of  Chr»iit, 
the  word  God  is  not  to' be  found  in  their  Tellaments,  in  this, 
according  to  our  writer's  opinion,  fo  very  importixnt  pall'age. 

Tj»e  limits  of  our  Review  will  not  peimit  us  to  point  out  a 
variety  of  errors  in  the  continuation  of  this  work.  The  corb- 
el ufion  of  it  will  fl^ew  hov/  unqualified  the  writer  is  to  exa- 
Kiinc  the  fubject  of  the  evidence  of  veveakd  religion.     \lz 
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fccr.   abufcs  among   ChriRians,  and   therefore  cxLlaims  tri- 
umphantly to  the  advocate  for  revelation — 

'  Let  hl^u  prove  to  me  that  we  have  lefs  uncliarltablcnefs,  lefs 
unmercifuhiefs,  lels  vindidivcnefs  in  the  world  (I  am  fpcaking  in 
general  terms  of  mankind  at  Inrge,  and  not  arginng  from  iiidivi- 
dualb)  fince  the  introduction  of  the  ChriPilan  fyftcm  :  let  him  prove 
that,  we  have  fewer  animoiitics,  fewer  wars,  lefs  bloodlhed,  lefs 
butchering  of  our  fellow -creatures,  and  that  often  under  the  malk 
of  religion  ;  let  him  prove  and  eltablifli  thefe  important  points,  and 
1  OiaLl  readily  acknowledge  myfelf  his  convert.  Till  then,  how- 
ever, I  mull  make  bold  to  believ^  with  iVIr.  Paine,  that  the  creation 
Is  titt  only  true  and  r^al  worj  of  GoJ^  that  ever  did  or  will  exjft, 
and  that  every  thing  elfe  called  the  trurd  of  GW,  is  fable  and  im- 
poljtion.'     p.   130. 

On  the  contrary,  we  fay  to  him, — Give  us  a  fatlsfailory  ac- 
count of  the  manner  in  which,  the  Jews  and  Chriftians  may 
h we  been  impofed  upon  by  a  iong  lilt  of  men  in  various  ages, 
dillinguifhcd  by  the  fublimity  of  their  conceptions  of  God  and 
nature,  by  the  purity  of  their  lives,  and  a  fydem  of  morals 
fuperior  to  jhofe  which  any  otlier  religion,  any  other  philofor 
phy,  has  adopted.  'Show  to  us  the  probabli;  grounds  for  im- 
pofture  in  rhefe  men; — convitice  us  that  many  pYophecies  in 
the  Bible  have  not  been  fulfilled,  and  are  not  fulfilling  ; — and 
point  out  to  us,  by  what  means,  from  the  Hgbt  of  nature  and 
the  book  of  the  creation,  we  can  arrive  at  a  purer  fyftem  of 
moralSj  and  better  conceptions'  of  the  deity,  than  ChrUlianity 
teaches  :  then  will  we  confent  to  adopt  your  conclufion,  and 
become  the  difciplesof  unaffifled  reafon. 


yf  Defence  of  Revelatlotty  in  Ten  Letters  to  Thomas  Paine ;  be- 
ing an  Anfvjer  to  his  Firfi  Part  of  the  4ge  of  Renjon.  By 
Elhanan  IVinchefiery  Author  of  the  Lctiures  on  the  Pro- 
phecies that  remain  to  be  fulfilled^  Dialogues  on  the  RejTora- 
tion^  isfc.  isfc.     H'vo.      is.  td.     Symonds.     lyg^- 

TN  the  defence  of  the  fcriptures  againft  Thomas  Paine,  two 
■*■  things  are  to  be  confidered, — firlt,  The  nature  of  evidence 
for  the  authenticity  of  any  books  whatever  ; — Secondly,  The 
confutation  of  the  aflertions  of  Thomas  Paine  againft  the  pof- 
fibility  of  a  revelation  in  general,  of  the  contradictions  he  fup- 
pofes  to  exift  in  the  holy  fcriptures  againft  the  well-formed 
notions  of  the  attributes  of  God,  and  of  the  objections  he 
founds  on  the  life,  miracles,  and  doctrine  of  the  principal 
characters  fnppofcd  to  a6l  under  the  influence  of  God.  On 
the  firfl  qucllion  fo  much  may  be  faid  by  a  perfon  willing  to 
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perplex  a  fubje£l,  as  may  occafion  confiderable  embarraflP- 
ments-toa  fuperficial  inquirer.  But  when  he  reflects  on  the 
manner  in  which  the  books  have  been  preferved,  and  on 
the  difference  of  opinions  in  perfons  fubmitting  to  the  fame  \ 

authority,  he  muft  be  convinced  that  a  forgery  in  this  cafe  \ 

was  abfokitely  impoifible  •,  and  though  he  may  not  be  able  to 
afcertain  the  exa£l  date  of  every  volume,  he  muft  be  con- 
vinced from  the  internal  evidence,  that  they  followed  each 
other  in  a  certain  order,  v/hich  it  is  not  difiicult  to  difcover.  ., 

On  this  fubje6t  the  learned  may  be  very  well  employed,  and,  '  \ 

from  a  diligent  inquiry,  be  able  to  afcertain  many  points 
which  are  rather  obje61:s  of  curiofity,  than  queftions  afFe£ling 
the  credit  of  the  writers  or  faith  of  the  believers. 

On  the  fecond  point  above-mentioned,  every  believer  is  ma- 
terially interefted.  If  the  impofiibility  of  a  revelation  could  be 
proved  (as  we  think  it  cainiot),  it  would  be  needlefs  to  look  in- 
to our  Bibles :  if  the  record  of  the  revelation  contained  impro- 
bable tales  and  unnatural  fictions,  we  muft  rejeft  it ;  and  if 
the  do6lrine  were  unworthy  of  the  Being  from  which  it  is  fup- 
pofed  to  proceed,  it  muft  be  confidered  only  as  the  opinions  of 
other  philofophers.  On  all  thefe  grounds  there  is  room  for 
important  difcufiion,  which,  in  our  opinion,  muft  end  in  the 
advantage  61  the  holy  fcriptures  above  all  other  compofitions. 
The  writer  of  the  pamphlet  has  well  difcuffed  this  part  of  the  .■ 

fubje£t,  and.  In  doing  himfelf  great  ciedit,  has  been  profit- 
ably employed  towards  the  public-  There  is  no  fcurrility  in 
his  argumentation ;  he  treats  Mr.  Paine  with  great  re fp eft,  as  a 
writer  of  eminence  on  topics  which  he  had  better  opportunities 
of  underftanding,  and  imputes  his  ridicule  on  revealed  reli- 
gion to  the  want  of  liudy  and  ferious  attention  to  the  fcrip- 
tures. 

In  the  firft  letter  isHiown  the  error  of  Thomas  Paine  in  his 
extraordinary  allertion,  that  he  does  not  recolledl  *  a  fingle 
paflage  in  the  men  called  apoftles,  that  conveys  any  idea  of 
what  God  is,'  by  a  reference  to  various  paflages  in  the  apofto- 
llcal  writings  j  and  the  unbeliever  is  very  properly  referred  to 
the  epiftle  of  St.  James,  as  containing  not  only  a  complete 
anfv/er  to  Paine's  aflertion,  but  as  fhowing  the  prejudices  un- 
der which  he  muft  have  laboured  to  make  it. — ■ 

'  In  fine,  this  whole  epiftle  of  fames  h  one  of  the  moft  excellent 
fyftems  of  true  religion  tli«t  can  be  written;  fuch  ideas  of  God, 
and  fuch  choice  morals,  fuch  principles  of  genuine  liberty,  equality, 
the  rights  of  vsan,  kindnefs,  liberality,  the  nobleft  benevolence, 
ihreatenings  againft  tyrants  and  oppreflbrs,  and  encouragements  ,to 
thofe  who  are  patient  fufferers,  &c.  &c.  of  which  this  epiftle  is 
fullj  might  have  fecured  this  part  of  fucred  writ  at  leaft  from  the 
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odium  you  have  attempted  to  pour  upon  the  volume  at  large  ;  and 
efpecially  as  in  this  epiftle  there  is  no  mention  of  what  you  call 
that  gloomy  fuhj:^  of  a  man  dying  in  agony  on  a  crofs.  But  finding 
this  book  in  the  Bible,  you  are  determined  to  defpife  it  amonj;  the 
reft ;  though  had  it  been  written  by  the  brighteft  genius  now  on 
earth,  it  would  have  been  applauded  as  a  mailer-piece.'    p.  5. 

In  the  fecond  and  third  letters  Mr.  Paine's  obje6lIons  to 
the  account  of  the  refurreftion  and  afcenfion,  and  his  trifling 
remark  on  the  necelTity  of  a  greater  number  of  witncfles,  re- 
ceive a  complete  refutation. 

In  the  fourth  letter  Mr.  Paine's  blindnefs,  in  miftaking  the 
nineteenth  pfalm  as  a  fpecimen  of  pure  deifm,  is  noticed  :  for 
every  one  vv^ho  will  give  himfelf  the  trouble  of  reading  it,  muft 
find  that  the  defcription  of  the  great  works  of  the  creation 
leads  only  to  a  noble  allufion  to  the  fuperior  excellency  of  re- 
velation. If  Mr.  Paine  could  err  fo  egregioufly  in  his  ac- 
count of  fo  (hort  a  compofition  as  the  nineteenth  pfalm,  it  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at  that  he  (hould  hazard  another  pofition 
equally  devoid  of  foundation, — that  there  is  fcarcely  any  allu- 
fion to  the  works  of  God  in  any  other  parts  of  the  Bib.e,  e:c- 
cept  the  book  of  Job,  and  the  nineteenth  pfalm.  This  error 
is  refuted  by  extracting  a  variety  of  pafTages  which  convey  the 
nobleft  ideas  of  God  and  the  works  of  the  creation  j  and  the 
writer  concludes  with  this  remark — 

*  The  Bible,  Mr.  Paine,  appears  exaftly  different  to  me  from 
what  it  does  to  you ;  and  therefore  if  I  was  to  give  advice  to  men, 
it  would  be  different  from  yours,  which  runs  thus,  "  In  fine,  do 
we  want  to  know  what  God  is  ?  Search  not  the  book  called  the 
Scripture,  which  "any  human  hand  might  make,  but  the  fcripture 
called  the  creation," 

'  My  advice  would  be,  '*  Whoever  would  wiHi  to  know  God, 
his  perfecftiorts,  character,  and  works,  and  the  way  of  life  and  hap  . 
pinefs,  fcarch  the  fcriptures  ivhich  arc  able  to  make  you  ivifeiunto 
falvation^  which  no  human  hand  could  poiTibly  have  made;  for 
bad  men  could  never  have  formed  fuch  a  book,  which  condemns 
them,  their  principles,  works,  and  ways,  in  almolt  every  page,  ami 
which  treats  in  the  fublimeft  numner  of  God,  and  his  attributes  ; 
and  good  men  would  never  have  attempted  to  deceive  their  fellow 
creatures.  So  that  on  all  hands,  you  may  be  perfedlly  alfured  that 
it  cannot  be  the  work  of  men.  And  you  will  find  tiiofe  internal 
marks  as  you  read,  that  will  prove  it  not  to  be  the  work  of  a  demon, 
but  the  book  of  Qod,  which  if  you  read,  experience,  and  pratftife, 
you  cannot  fail  of  being  holy  here,  and  happy  hereafter." 

*  As  the  fky  appears  full  of  ftars,  fo  the  fcriptures  are  full  of  paf- 
fages  relating  to  God,  his  attributes,  perfeclions,  character,  ^vorki, 
and  ways  ;  his  wifdom,  power,  goodnefs,  love,  mercy,  grace  and 
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truth  are  all  plainly  revealed  therein.  And  therefore  your  aflertions 
are  about  as  abfurd  as  mine  would  be  if  I  ftiould  alTert,  contrary  to 
reafon  and  common  fenfe,  that  there  is  neither  fifti  in  the  fea,  beafts 
on  the  land,  fowls  in  the  air,  men  on  earth,  nor  fun,  moon,  pla- 
nets, nor  ftars  in  the  firmament  above  us.'   p.  40. 

From  the  fifth  letter  which  contains  fufficient  proofs  of  the 
abfurdiry  of  Mr.  Paine's  aflertion,  that  the  Chrillian  fyilem 
of  faith  is  a  fpecies  of  atheifm,  we  fliall  extract  a  full  confu- 
tation of  the  unbelievers'  grand  obje<flion  to  the  fecond  com- 
niaiidnient.  It  is  indeed  extraordinary  that  it  fliould  be  fo 
often  brought  forward,  as  the  llighted  comparifon  of  the 
words  in  this  commandment,  and  the  chapter  in  Ezckiel,  muft 
convince  every  impartial  man  tliat  they  are  both  confiflent 
with  each  other,  and  agreeable  to  the  wifdo.m  and  jnflice  of 
God. 

'  When  God  save  his  law  from  mount  Sinai,  he  enforced  the 
fecond  commandment  with  thefe  words  :  "For  I,  Jehovah,  thy 
God  am  a  je:\lous  God,  vifiting  the  iniquity  of  the  fathers  upon  the 
children,  unto  the  third  and  fourth  generation  of  them  that  hate  me;" 
mindj  them  that  hate  -me.  This  claufe  you  left  out,  and  then  faid, 
"  It  is  however  necefTary  to  except  the  declaration  that  fays,  that 
God  vifits  the  fins  of  the  fathers  upon  the  children.  It  is  contrary 
to  every  principle  of  moral  juftice." 

Is  it  not  contrary  to  bothlruth  and  morrl  infrice  for  you  to  leave 
out  tiie  charaftcr  of  thofe  children  upon  whom  God  vifits  the  ini- 
quitv  of  their  fathers,  even  thcie  who  hate  their  creator,  and  then 
reprobate  one  of  the  moft  righteous  declarations  that  ever  was 
made?  If  you  had  ever  read,  with  the  ieafi:  attention  the  i8th 
chapter  of  Ezekiel,  you  would  have  had  the  fatisfafticn  of  finding 
that  God  never  meant  to  vifit  the  fins  of  w-cked  parents  upon  vir- 
tuous chiWren.  For  he  there  declares,  that  if  a  fon  "  feeth  all  his 
father's  fins  which  he  hath  done,  and  confidereth  and  doeth  not  the 
like,  but  hath  executed  my  judgments,  and  walked  in  my  ftatutes  : 
he  fliall  not  die  for  the  iniquity  of  his  father,  he  fhall  furely  live.'* 
But  that  God  vifits  the  iniquities  of  the  fathers  upon  the  children' 
to  the  tliird  and  fourth  generation  of  them  that  hate  him,  is  evident 
to  a  demonfirarion  even  in  the  French  revolution  :  for  the  dreadful 
crimes  of  the  barbarous  Louis  XIV.  efpecially  his  bloody  perfecu- 
tions  againft  the  innocent  Proteflants,  perpetrated  through  the  infti- 
gation  of  the  wicked  priefts  of  that  age,  have  been  evidently  vifited 
upon  his  defcendants,  and  the  priefts  and  nobles  of  the  late  king- 
dom of  France.  For  it  does  not  appear  that  their  own  perfonal 
crimes  have  comparatively  deferved  fuch  fevere  retaliation  as  they 
have  met  with  ;  but  as  they  continued  to  approve  in  fome  meafure 
of  tlx  deeds  of  their  fathers,  and  did  not  repent,  and  change  their 
lives,  God,  after  giving  them  a  Ion?  fpace  for  repentance,  hath  at 
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Infl  made  iiiquifition  for  innocent  blooil,  and  hath  evidently  vifi  ed 
their  fathers'  iniquities  upon  them.  And  vyho  may  charge  iiim 
with  injudice  r  He  will  go  on  to  fulfil  his  threatening^,  whatever 
you  or  any  other  may  object  to  their  moral  juflice.  But  it  is  cer- 
tain that  no  injullice  is  found  with  him  ;  for  "  Thou  haft  a  mighty 
arm  :  ftrong  is  thy  hand,  and  high  is  thy  right  haild.  Juftice  and 
jud^meiu  are  the  iiabitation  of  thv  throne  :  mercv  and  truth  fliall 
go  liefore  thy  face."     Pfalni  Ixxxix.  13,  14.'     p.  45. 

In  the  retnaining  letters  the  principal  obje6ticr>s  of  Mr. 
Paine,  fiich  as  that  to  a  recorded  revelation, — to  Chriftianity, 
as  dedruc^ive  of  fcience, — and  thofe  to  particular  parts  of  fcrip- 
ture, —  are  well  commented  upon  ;  and  in  many  indances  the 
truth  of  Chridianity  is  confirmed  by  the  continual  fulfilling  of 
ancient  prophecies.  On  the  excellence  of  Chriltianity  above 
Deifm,  it  is  well  obferved,  that — 

*  \"/hfctevcr  perfections  of  God  you  can  difcover  in  the  great 
book  of  nature,  even  after  ages  of  Uriel  attention,  we  can  find  plain- 
ly revealed  in  the  Bible,  and  be  able  to  learn  in  a  few  hours  ;  and 
\Vhatever  duties  you  may  be  able  to  learn  from  the  works  of  creation, 
whether  gratitude  tow;trdb  God,  or  benevolence  towards  your  fel- 
law-creamres,  we  are  taught  in  the  fcriptures  in  the  fliorteft,  plaineft, 
cind  direftefl'  manner;  and  may  attain  the  knowledge  of  with  little 
or  no  trouble  ;  fo  thai  we  have  that  time  to  pra6tife  in,  which  you 
muft  take  up  in  learning.  And  I  may  fafelv  challenge  vou  and  all 
your  brethren,  ever  to  learn  or  find  out  one  fingle  perfection  in  the 
charaftcr  of  God,  or  one  duty  towards  him,  yourfelves,  or  fellow- 
creatures,  by  reading  the  book  of  creation,  that  I  cannot  find  in 
plain  words  in  the  Bible,  under  all  the  difadvantages  of  a  tranflatiotl. 
And  there  are  feveral  things  whicli  the  fcriptures  teach  us,  that  can 
never  be  learned  frosn  the  book  of  nature;  futh  as,  that  the  deity 
can  pardon  fin,  hath  pre{)ared  a  flate  of  immortality  for  men,  and 
will  raife  them  from  the  dead,  &c.'     p.  71. 

Mr.  Paine's  contemptuous  treatment  of  the  book  of  Reve- 
lations, in  which  he  is  joined  by  too  many  Chrillians,  is  pro- 
perly expofed  by  a  well-known  fa£l — 

'  Tlie  prcfent  revohition  in  France,  ^.n^l  the  total  deftru£lion  of 
the  names  bf  men,  all  titles  of  nobility,  and  all  the  religious  orders, 
was  an  event  fo  plainly  foretold  even  in  the  book  of  Revelations, 
which  you  call  a  book  of  riddles,  that  Mr.  Peter  Jurieu,  a  proteilant 
minifter,  more  than  an  hundred  years  ago,  wrote  a  book,  wherein 
he  pofitively  mentions  the  prefent  revolution  in  France,  and  the 
total  deftru<?tion  of  the  names  or  titles  of  men,  and  all  the  orders  of 
monks,  friars,  ^c.  and  even  fixed  the  very  time  when  it  fliould  take 
place,  only  claiming  a  latitude  often  years,  from  the  yt.T  17S0  to 
the  year  1  79c,  and  this  could  hardly  require  the  ingenuity  of  pofie- 
.   Crit.  kiiv.  Vol.  XVI.  yf///7,  1796.  ;-  f  lity 
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rity  to  make  it  point  blank  as  you  fay,  for  it  is  much  within  a  thou- 
fand  miles  of  the  mark.  And  this  rn^ay  ferve  to  fhew  you,  that  if 
the  book  of  Revelations  is  a  book  of  riddles  to  you,  there  are  thofe 
in  the  world  who  do  underftand  it;  and  from  this  ijiftance  it  ia 
plain,  if  there  was  no  other,  <hat  its  truth  and  infpiration  may  be  de- 
pended upon.  *'  ElefTed  is  he  that  readeth,  and  tliey  that  hear  the 
Vords  oi  this  prophecy,  and  keep  thofe  things  that  are  written 
therein  :  for  the  time  is  at  hand."  Rev.  i,  3.'     p.  75. 

We  tranfcribe  with  pleafure  our  author's  vindication  of 
revealed  religion  againfl  the  charge  of  enmity  to  fcience  and 
the  arts — 

*  Had  you  only  attacked  the  errors  and  fuperfi:itions  of  the 
Romifh  church,  you  would  have  performed  a  noble  fervice,  worthy 
of  yourfelf,  and  of  the  caufe  of  Uberty,  which  I  myfelf  love  as  well 
as  you  can ;  but  why  attack  the  facred  fcriptures,  which  have  done 
ten  thoufand  times  more  to  enlighten,  reform,  civilize,  and  make 
men  happy,  than  ail  the  other  means  that  ever  were  ufed  ?  You 
cannot  but  know  that  the  knowledge  of  the  fcriptures,  and  liberty, 
have  faded  or  flouriihed  together.  You  alfo  know,  that  the  church 
of  Rome  hath  in  all  ages,  fought  to  keep  the  common  people  igno- 
rant of  the  fcriptures,  on  purpofe  to  keep  tiiem  in  ignorance  and 
flavery,  and  attached  to  fuperftition ;  and  therefore,  in  endeavour- 
ing to  lefien  the  value  of  the  Bible,  and  doing  all  in  your  power  to 
make  people  negk(5^  it,  you  are  ignorantlv  fupporting  the  old  fyftem 
of  tyranny  and  arbitrary  government.  The  book  of  divine  revela- 
tion, or  the  Chriftian  fyftem  as  contained  in  the  Bible,  is  fo  far 
from  beiyg  inimical  to  arts,  fciences,  philofophy,  aftronomy,  &c. 
that  you  are  compelled  againft  your  will  to  acknowledge,  that, 
•'  The  event  that  ferved  more  than  any  other  to  break  the  firfl  link 
in  this  long  chain  of  defpotie  ignorance,  is  that  known  by  the  name 
of  the  reformation  by  Luther.  From  that  time,  though  it  does  not 
appear  to  have  made  any  part  of  the  intention  of  Luther,  or  of  thofe 
who  are  called  reformers,  the  fciences  began  to  revive,  and  libera- 
lity, their  natural  aiTociate,  began  to  appear."  Such  a  confeffion  as 
this  from  an  avowed  adverfary  to  divine  revelation,  or  the  fcriptures> 
is  more  againft  your  caufe  than  a  thoufand  arguments,  and  fairly 
overthrows  all  that  you  had  before  a:fferted  in  the  moft  fcandalou-; 
manner  againil  the  Chriftian  fyftem,  as  though  it  was  the  real  caufe 
of  all  that  ignoiante  which  had  abounded  in  the  world,  during  fo 
many  hundred  years- prior  to  the  reformation.  The  Chriftian  fyf- 
tem fo  far  from  lavin?  all  fciences  wafte,  was  itfelf  laid  wafte  :  and 
the  Bibl'w  being  hidden,  and  hardiv  known  to  one  in  a  thoufand,  a 
fyftem  of  tyranny,  ignorance,  and  fuperftition  took  place ;  but  as 
foon  as  the  Bible  began  to  be  a  little  read,  and  underftood  in  fome 
fmall  degree  by  the  common  people,  then  the  firft  link  of  the  long 
chain  of  defpotie  ignorance  uas  broken,  according  to  your  own 
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account ;  then  the  fcieiiLCs  bfgan  to  revive  ;  and  liberality,  their 
natural  aflbciate,  began  to  appear;  and  thii  without  any  apparent 
intention  ot  Lutiier,  or  the  refonners ;  all  the  better;  then  it  will 
iindeniably  appear,  to  be  the  native  tendency  of  the  knowledge  of 
the  fcriptiires,  to  break  the  chains  of  defpotic  ij^norance,  to  revive 
fcienccs,  and  to  caule  liberality  to  appear.  Thii  is  certainly  true, 
from  your  own  conceHions,  as  well  as  it  ap^)ears  from  tonllaut 
facts :  for  in  proportion  as  the  fcriptiires  are  known,  read,  ftudied, 
admired,  and  praflifed  by  the  commou  people,  arts,  fciences,  libe- 
rality, true,  civil,  and  religious  liberty,  with  every  noble  fentiment 
thut  can  adorn  human  nature,  will  flourifli  and  profper.  But  where 
the  Bible  is  hidden  from  the  common  people,  or  they  are  forblddea 
to  interpret  it  for  thenifelves,  there  ignorance,  favage  barbarity,  ty- 
ranny and  fuperdition  reign  :  and  arts,  fciences.  and  liberality  fade 
away.  But  then  what  curious  arguments  you  have  brought  againft 
the  Chriftian  fyftem  >  Exaftly  the  fame  as  if  I  fliould  fay,  after  a 
very  long  and  fevere  drought,  "  That  drought  was  wholly  owing 
to  the  rain,  and  all  the  bnrrennefs  of  the  ground  is  to  be  afcribed  to 
the  fame  caufe,  however  unwilling  the  lovers  of  rain  may  be  to 
believe  it ;  for  as  foon  as  the  rain  began  to  defcend,  the  grafs  and 
vegetables  immediately  began  to  fpring."  What  would  people  think 
of  the  man  that  flioaid  argue  fo  in  the  things  of  nature  r  Juft 
what  we  ought  to  think  of  you  in  fpiritual  things.  Let  us  oncd 
more  view  this  moll  curious  argument  againft  the  Bible.  The 
Chriftian  fyilsm  laid  all  the  fiir  fields  of  fcience  wafte  j  for  during 
msny  hundreds  of  years,  while  the  Bible  was  concealed,  all  fciences 
faded  :  but  as  foon  as  the  reformation  began,  and  the  common  peo- 
ple got  the  Bible  in  their  hands,  the  long  chain  of  defpotic  igno- 
rance was  broken,  fciences  revived,  and  liberality  began  to  appear ; 
and  this  as  the  natural  confequence  of  their  perufing  the  fcriptures 
for  ihemfelves.  (For  this  was  the  great  and  fundamental  principle 
of  the  reformation.)  For  it  could  not  be  owing  to  any  thing  elfe, 
for  the  reformers  had  no  particular  intention  to  revive  fciences.  Sec. 
Thercf  ire  the  knowledge  of  the  fcriptures  is  deltruftive  to  all  li- 
beral fciences  ;  as  is  evident  from  their  flourifliing  ftate  in  all  times 
and  places,  when  and  where  the  Bible  is  known.  Js  this  Mr.  Paine  f 
the  author  of  Common  Senfe  ?  Is  this  the  Age  cf  Reafon  ?  How 
is  the  mighty  fallen!  Verily,  your  own  tongue  is  made  to  fall  upon 
yoarfclf,  and  God  hath  in  you  made  foolifn  the  wlfdom  of  this 
world.  For  while  vou  have  been  writing  againft  his  book,  and 
taking  great  pains,  in  attempting  to  prove,  that  its  direft  tendency  is 
to  dellroy  all  ufeful  arts  and  fciences,  you  have  inadvertcncly  quoted 
a  ftruking  fact  in  the  hiftory  of  the  world,  which  has  entirely  over- 
thrown all  your  reafoning.  And  the  greater  part  of  all  hiftorical 
fa:fts  will  be  found  upon  the  fime  fide;  and  will  go  to  prove,  that 
ufeful  arts  and  beneficial  fciences  have  n;enera!ly  kept  pace  with  the 
knowledge  of  divine  levcUtioii.     I  Ihouid  not  have  faid  fo  muc.H 
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upon  this  fo  very  plain  a  fubjecl-,  but  that  the  greater  part  of  your 
book  evidently  aims  to  prove  Chriitianity  incondftent  with  all  ufeful 
arts  and  fciences,  than  which  nothing  can  be  more  falfe  and  abfurd; 
the  direfi:  contrary  beino  the  truth  :  as  is  evident  from  numerous 
fafts,  and  even  from  your  own  account  of  the  reformation.'  p.  77. 

The  lafl  Tetter,  which  treats  of  the  miraculous  conception* 
might  have  been  omitted  ;  and  we  fay  this,  not  from  any  incli- 
nation on  our  part  to  join  with  the  oppofers  of  this  miracle 
(for  they  do  not  by  any  means  feem  tons  to  have  proved  their 
point),butbecaufe,  in  treating  with  an  unbeliever,  i:  is  unnecef- 
fary  to  bring  forward  any  queftion  which  is  the  fubjedl  of  dif- 
pnte  among  Chridians.  Bef:des,  if  any  weak  arguments  are 
brought,  of  which  the  unbeliever  can  take  advantage  from  the 
knowledge  he  derives  from  the  learning  of  the  Chi-iftsanSj  he 
will  not  fail  to  turn  it  to  his  fide,  and  increafe  the  ridicule 
which  he  very  unworthily  bellows  upon  the  fcripiures.  As  a 
prophecy  of  the  fupernatural  conception,  Gen.iii.  15.  cannot 
with  propriety  be  brought,  the  common  trandation  feems  to 
us  to  be  accurate;  and  our  author  Ihould  have  recollected  that 
Eve  was  not  acquainted  with  tlie  term  Jehovali.  Much  lefs 
can  the  pafTage,  Jer.  xxxi.  22.  be  an  evidence  upon  this  occa- 
fion.  It  is  hardly  fatisfa£lory  in  our  tranflation,  much  lefs  in 
the  Hebrew,  which  fecmstobe  corrupted  ;  and  the  Septuagint 
gives  to  the    fame   v-fords   a   very    different  fignification — -oh 

av9:u7rot.  This  tranflation  is  followed  in  the  Arabic,  and  the 
fenfe,  that  '  every  one  ftiould  go  about  in  fafecy,'  is  much  more 
applicable  to  the  context  than  any  meaning  to  be  forced  out 
of  the  words — '  a  woman  fhall  encompafs  a  man.' 

On  the  fame  grounds  we  tliould  liave  recommended  lefs 
diffufion  on  the  miracle  of  Jonah,  if  we  did  not  approve  very 
much  of  the  remarks  made  upon  it ;  and  if  they  are  not  likely 
to  produce  an  efFecl  on  the  unbeliever,  they  deferve  to  be 
read  by  many  Chrillians,  who  in  our  opinion  are  exceedingly 
blameable  for  giving  countenance  to  unbelievers  by  a  levity  on 
this  fubjeft,  bordering  upon  profanenefs. 

But  though  we  have  thus  noticed  a  blemifh  or  two  in 
the  work  before  us,  we  would  not  difparage  a  valuable  publi- 
cation, v/iiichjby  the  judicious  conducl:  of  ferious  Chriflians» 
may  be  made  very  ufeful  to  the  younger  clafs  of  readers  who 
mav  have  been  feduced  by  the  ariruments  or  converfation  of 
unbelievers.  It  is  plain,  comprehenfive,  ferious;  the  errors 
of  Mr.  Paine  are  pointed  out  in  the  mod  flriklng  places;  and 
tlie  young  man  who  reads  this  book  witli  attention,  will  be 
Aiaied  agalnit  all  the  attacks  of  mgre  pov/erful  infidels. 

The 
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7*/^  Jge  of  Infiddhy  :  Part  II.  In  Anjx'cr  to  the  Second  Par: 
of  the  Age  of  Riiijon.  If'ith  fi^me  additional  Itemarks  upon 
the  former.  By  a  huyman.  %vo.  is.  (id.  Button. 
1796. 

*TPHE  layman  follows  Thomas  Paine  through  all  his  wlnd- 
"*■     ings  and  turnings,    and  gives  him  fuch  biows  at  every 
turn,  as  we  might  ahnoll  fay  the  infidel  dcferves ;  and  yet  we 
fear  that  he  is  too  far  gone  to  feel  more  than  a  rrioinentary 
pain  for  the  chailifemont  which  he  has  brought  upon  himfclf. 
The  layman   is   not,  however,    10  be  vindicated  for  the  fpiric 
which  he  manifeils  in  various  parts  of  his  work :  he  errs  oc- 
cailonally  on  one  fide,  though  not  fo  much  indecil  as  Thomas 
Paine  does  on  the  other.    He  is  not  alwavs  accurate  too  in  hii 
remarks ;  for  his  obfervation  on  Prieltley's  ami  Wakefield's 
Defences  of  Chriftianity  is  not  jullifiable.    *  Chriftianity,'  fays 
our  author,  '  cannot  be   fuccefsfully  defended  on  unitarian, 
or  Socinian  principles,  and  that  for  ftveral  reafons  :  as,  for  iii- 
jlance,    they   deny  the  infpiration,    and  reject   many  of  the 
avowed  opinions  of  liie  facred   writers,  and  iJi  faft  give  up 
many  important  parts  of  fcripture.'     As  well  might  the  au- 
thor fay,  that  Cluiltiani'.y  could  not  be  defended  upon  popifh 
principles, — or   Lutlieran  principles, — or  Calviniltical    prin- 
ciples,— or,  in  fliort,  upon  any  principles,  except  on  thole  of 
the  (t€i  to  which  he  b<.iongs.     Chriliianity  may  be  defended 
againlt  an  infidel  upon  the  principles  of  any  feci  :  for  all  fccts 
agree,  that  Jefus  is  the  Chrift,  the  Son  of  God,  that  he  rofe 
from  the  dead,  and  afcended  into  heaven  ;  and  thefe  are  the 
eflential  points  which  an   infidel    denies.     With   the  others, 
which  are  points  of  difpute  am.oiig  Chrifhians,  the  infidel  has 
nothing  to  do  :  he  has  not  palled  over  the  threfliold,  and  can- 
not enter  into  the  concerns  of  the  interior  parts  of.  the  m.ui- 
fion.     Again,  this  writer  is  wrong  in  fuppofing   that   there 
is  a  connection  between   unitarian   (or  Socinianj   principles, 
and  the  belief  or  difljclief  of  infpiration.     Dr.  i-*iieillcy  and 
Mr.  Wakefield  may  difbclieve  infpiration  9  but  this  was  not  the 
opinion  of  the  older  Socinians,  nor  is  it  the  general  opinion  of 
the  modern  unitarians.     He  is  alfo  wrong  in  fuppofing  uni- 
tarian and  Socinian  principles  to  be  the  iame.       The  So  ini.ms 
are  unitarians  ;  but  there  are  many  unitarians  who  are  not  So- 
cinians.    He  is  wrong  alfo  in  fuppofing  that  the  giving  up 
of  many  important  parrs  of  fcripture  can  make  Socinians  inca- 
pable of  defending  Cixrillianity  againll  infidelity.     The  infidel 
may  be  vanquilhcd  with  a  very  Imall  part  of  the  Bible  ;  and 
we  do  not  know  that  any  l"c6l  of  Chriltians  gives  up  fo  much 
of  the  Bible  as  to  weaken  tlie  great  rock  of  faith, — the  belief  ia 
Chrilt,  as  the  Mcirinh,--a2  linll  which  the  infidel's  attack  mult 
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be  impotent.  We  mention  thefe  points  for  tlie  fake  not  only 
of  this  writer,  but  of  all  the  readers  of  this  controverfy,  that 
they  may  remember  the  rebuke  of  our  Saviour  to  his  apoflles, 
for  preventing  a  man  from  cafting  out  devils,  becaufe  he  was 
not  of  their  party. 

But  v.'hether  this  writer  will  admit  any  others  to  the  honour 
of  defending  Chriftianity,  he  certainly  (hows  himfelf  in  many 
places  equal  to  the  tafk  without  any  foreign  aid  5  he  points  out 
in  llrong  terms  the  abfurd  conrlufions  which  mud  neceffarily 
follow  from  Paine's  mode  of  reafoning  on  the  authenticity  of 
diiferent  books  of  the  Bible,  and  the  Hill  greater  abfurdity  of 
pretending  to  compare  together  the  light  of  nature  with  the 
fuperior  light  of  revelation.  One  paiTage  of  fcripture  we 
were  glad  to  fee  him  take  the  opportunity  of  vindicating  :  for 
though  every  Hebrew  fcholar  fees  that  there  is  no  ground  for 
the  ridicule  call  upon  it  by  the  infidels,  it  is  ftill  left  in  our 
common  Bibles  to  be  their  jeft  and  the  (tumbling  block  to  (in- 
cere,  but,  on  that  point,  uninformed  believers  — 

*  With  refpect  to  the  cafe  of  Eiiflia,  I  am  ibrry  to  fay,  that  our 
trsnflators  hjve  evidentiy  mifunderfrood,  and  mifreprefented  it. 
Ehjnh  had  but  a  little  lime  before  been  taken  up  to  heaven  in  a  fiery 
chariot ;  the  circumltance  foon  became  notorious.  Bethel  was  a 
place  full  of  idolarry,  and  the  prophet  Elifha,  who  was  now  vene- 
fable  for  his  years  and  grey  hairs,  (which  always  commanded  re- 
fpect  among  the  ancients)  going  to  Bethel  is  befet,  not  by  little 
children,  but  by  z  rabble  of  youth  of  various  ages,  perhaps  the 
children  and  fcholars  of  Baal's  prophets,  who  ridicule,  not  only 
himfelf,  but  his  departed  mafter,  and  in  fo  doing  Jehovah  him- 
felf. "  Go  up,  thou  bald  pate,  go  :" — go  to  heaven  after  your 
mafler,  and  a  good  riddance  of  you  both.  Such  is  the  ftile  of  infi- 
del wit  in  all  ages,  and  I  am  forry  to  fay,  fuch  is  the  ftile  of  Mr. 
P.  who  excels  in  that  kind  of  buffooner)-,  that  makes  the  moft  fe- 
rious  fubjefts  ludicrous,  and  cloaths  them  in  his  own  fool's  coat  to 
laugh  at  them. — The  prophet  curfed  them  in  the  name  of  his  God, 
and  two  fne  bears,  (probably  robbed  of  their  young)  tore  forty  and 
two  of  them  to  pieces.'  p.  64. 

To  all  the  advocates  of  pure  deifm  we  recommend  the  little 
tale  of  the  poor  GreenlanJer,  whofe  infidelity  was  owing  to 
want  of  opportunity,  not  of  inclination  to  receive  better  in- 
formarlon.  It  is  weli  introduced  by  our  author,  and  fhows 
that  the  ignorant  favage,  aii3  the  poiiflied  philofophcr,  unen- 
lightened by  the  pure  rays  of  the  gofpel,  may,  from  the  workr 
jng  of  their  own  minds,  come  to  the  fame  conclufion — 

'  It  is  true,  (faid  he)  we  were  igncrant  heathens,  and  knew  no- 
thing of  God  Of  a  Saviour  ;  and  indeed,  who  fliould  tdl  us  of  him 
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till  you  came  ?     But  you  imiil  not  imagine  that   no  Greenlandcr 

thinks  about  thefe  things.     I  niyfelf  have  often  thought  a  kajak^ 

(a  fifhing-boat)   with  ail  its  t;ick!c  and  imi>lements,  does  not  grow 

into  exiilence  of  itfelf,  but  muft  be  made  by  the  labour  and   invjc- 

uuity  of  man  :  and  one  that  docs  not  underlland  it  would  diredHv 

Ipoil  it.     Now  tlie  mcancrt   bird  has  far  more  Ikill  difplayed  in  its 

ftrudurc,  than  the  befl  kajak;  and  no  man  can  nuke  a  bird  ;  but 

there  is  Itill  a  far  greater  art  Ihewa  ia  the  formation  of  a  man  than 

of  any  other  creature.     Who  was  it  chat  m.ide  him  ?    I  bethought 

mc  that  he  proceeded  from  his  parents,  and  they  from  their  parents: 

but  fome  muft  nave  been  the  firll  parents  ;-  whence  did  they  come  ? 

Common  report  informs  me  they  grew  out  of  the  earth:  but  if  To, 

why  does  it  not  ftill  ha{)pen  that  men  grow  out  of  tfic  earth?  and  fronx 

whence  did  this  fame  earth  itfelf,  the  Tea,  the  fun,  the  moon  and 

ftars,  arife   into   exigence  ?     Certainly  there  mult   be  fome  Being 

who  made  all  thefe  things ;  a  Being  r]i  it  always  was,  and  can  never 

ceafe  to  be.     He  mull  be  inexpreinbiy  more  (nighty,  knowing  and 

wife  than  the  mightieft  man.     He  mult  be  very  good  too,  becaufc 

that  everv  thinp-  tbac  he  has  made  is  good,  uftfui,  and  necelfarv  for 

us.     Ah,  did  I  buc  know  him,  how  wovild  I  love  and  honour  him  ! 

But  who  h.]s  fee.i  him  ?   Who  has  ever  converfed  with  him  ?  None  of 

us  poor  men.     Yet  there  may  be  men  too,  that  know  fomething 

of  him.      O  that  I  could  but  fpeak  with  fuch  !    Therefore  (added 

he)  as  foon  as  ever  I  heard  you  Ipeak  of  this  great  Being,  I  believed 

it  diredly  with  all  my  heart  j   becauie  I  h.'id  fo  long  dclired  to  hear 

it.'    P.  IC2. 

The  poor  Greenlander  rejoiced  at  the  opportunity  of  con- 
verfing  with  the  miffionary:  the  enlightened  infidel,  as  he 
calls  hlmfclf,  reject's  the  Bible,  difdains  the  alfillaiice  olTcred 
to  him,  and  will  not  trouble  hlmfclf,  on  the  moll  important 
fubjetl  that  can  be  prcfentcd  to  the  mind  of  man,  to  make 
thofe  inquiries  which  he  does  not  fcruple  to  bcflow  on  the 
moft  triflinjT  publications  of  former  ages,  or  little  political 
events  which  agitate  the  fphere  in  which  he  happens  to  be 
placed. 

Chrillianity  is  alfo  well  vindicated  from  the  cliarge  of  intro- 
ducing any  evil  into  the  world.  How  could  it,  when  its  lead- 
ing features  are  fo  peculiarly  diftincl:  from  thofe  of  all  fali'e  re- 
ligions ? 

'  (1.)  It  omits  and  rejetfts  fome  fatfe  virtues,  as  heroifm,  the  love 
of  glory,  and  that  fpecies  of  patriotifm  which  makes  a  m.an  inimical 
to  every  country  but  his  own ;  qu.Tlities  thefe  which  have  a  ten- 
dency to  inflame  mankind  againft  each  other,  and  Jeltroy  the  peace 
and  haj>pinefs  of  fociety. 

'  (2.)  It  introduces  and  recommends  otiier  virtues,  as  humility, 
moddty,    patience,  lubanity,   and  philauiiiropy,  which  have,  on 
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the  contrary,  the  happieft  tendency  to  the  general  felicity,  and  im» 
provement  of  human  nature. 

<  (3.)  It  is  not  confined  to  the  exterior  condi^ft,  but  reaches  10 
the  words,  the  looks,  the  thoughts  of  man.  Thatexpreffion,  "  who- 
foever  looketh  upon  a  woman  to  luft  after  her,  hath  committed 
adultery  with  her  already  in  his  heart,"  induced  the  great  Boer- 
haave  to  obferve,  that  "  Our  Saviour  knew  mankind  better  than 
Socrates,"  fince  nothing  Ihort  of  a  regulation  of  the  heart  can 
make  a  good  rran. 

'  (4.)  L.aftly  it  refers  all  our  morality  to  the  only  right  principles, 
the  love  of  God  and  of  mankind.'  p.  129. 

Some  of  the  things  that  it  has  done  are  well  pointed  out — 

'  Now  what  did  Chriflianity .?  It  deftroyed  idolatry — it  abolifhed 
human  facrifices — -it  forbade  lewdnefs — it  fhut  up  the  theatres. — 
Was  all  this  nothing .' — And  why  has  revealed  religion  done  no 
more  in  the  refo.''mation  of  mankind  }  Certainly,  becaufe  there  are 
{o  few  Cbriftians  :  for  we  deny  the  right  of  any  man  to  that  ho- 
nourable diftinftion,  who  does  not  cordially  believe  its  funda- 
mental principles,  and  endeavour  to  regulate  his  life  by  its  divine 
precepts.'  p.  132, 

That  Chriilianity  never  perfecuted,  and  has  been  frequently 
perfecuted,  is  a  fact  :  and  the  condu6l  of  the  Chriftians  in  the 
early  ages,  and  that  of  Tacitus,  Pliny,  Trajan,  and  Antonir 
nus  towards  them,  are  properly  contrafted  together. 

At  the  conclufion,  our  author  grants  Mr.  Paine  all  the  fuc- 
cefs  he  could  defire, — fuppofes  him  to  overturn  Chriilianity, 
to  turn  every  preacher  into  a  philoropher,every  houfe  of  devo- 
tion into  a  fchool  of  fcience, — and  thus  points  out  to  him  the 
dilemmas  into  wlijch  he  yv-iil  be  thrown  by  the  fucccfs  of  his 
new  fyftem— ^ 

'  Behold  our  fcientiEc  lecturer,  elevated  on  his  philofophic  rof- 
trum  !  Inftead  of  the  expenfive  apparatus  of  a  Bible  and  a  Prayer- 
book,  he  is  provided  with  an  orrery  and  a  pair  of  globes.  A  te- 
lefcope,  a  microfcope,  a  quadrant,  an  air-pump,  and  an  eleftrical 
machine,  form  his  church  library.  He  takes  his  text  from  the 
ample  volume  of  creation — fuppofe  from  the  chapter  of  the  fun, 
• — aijd  after  recitins;  a  long  fenes  of  obfervations,  calculations,  and 
experifnents,  informs  his  admiring  auditors,  that  the  fun  is  fo  many 
times  larger  than  the  earth — is  fo  far  diflanr  from  it — and  that  day 
and  n'ght.  fumnier  and  winter,  areoccafioned  by  the  revolutions  of 
pur  planet  round  this  ceieltial  luminary.  At  length  he  comes,  per- 
hafs.  to  the  moral  improvement  of  his  fubjeft,  and  obferves  (which 
however  many  will  difpute  with  him)  that  God  is  good,  "  who 
caufcth  his  fun  to  fhine  upon  the  jufl  and  upon  the  unjuft," — 
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which  they  might  have  learned  themfelves  from  a  fingle  vtrfc  of 
Sr.  Matthew's  gofpel. 

'  The  like  inferences  that  God  is  great,  wife,  and  powerful,  may 
be  deduced  from  various  chapters  of  the  Book  of  Nature,  and 
thefe  deduiflions  m-tv  be  iifed  as  arouments  in  favour  of  the  moral 
virtues  ;  but  wlien  our  philofopher  has  got  to  the  nc  plus  -ultra  of 
his  refearches,  and  exhaufted  all  his  arguments,  his  hearers  might 
have  learned  ten-fold  more  from  a  few  verfes  of  the  Bible,  with 
more  certainty,  and  have  had  it  enforced  with  infinitely  ftronger 
motives. 

'  But  waving  this  :  let  us  fuppofe  among  the  motley  group 
which  furrounds  our  orator,  there  (hould  happen  to  be  fome  plain 
well-meaning  man.  oppreded  with  a  guilty  confcience,  but  truly 
penitent,  and  anxious  to  be  informed  if,  or  by  what  means,  God 
will  fhew  mercy  to  his  repentmg  creatures :  what  anfw  tr  has  our 
philofopher  for  fiich  an  enquiry  ?  Will  the  globes  or  the  oneiy 
inform  him  ?  Or  fhall  he  level  his  telefcope  to  fome  of  the  planets, 
and  fcek  an  anfwer  tliere  ?  Alas  !  no  ;  nature  is  totally  filent,  and 
can  return  no  anfwer  to  this  moft  important  of  all  enquiries  : — 
The  like  may  be  faid  as  to  a  future  ftate,  and  feveral  other  im- 
portant queflions:  but  thisfubjctft  has  been  already  anticipated. 

'  On  the  other  hand,  let  us  imagine,  in  the  fame  auditory,  a 
fceptical  philofopher,  who  has  advanced  fome  diftance  beyond  our 
letfturer  on  the  road  of  infidelity  ;  who  has  learned  to  difpute  firft 
the  exiftence  of  fplrit,  and  then  of  matter;  who,  from  denying  re- 
velation, learns  to  doubt  rhe  being  of  a  God,  and  then  (very  natu- 
rally) begins  to  query  even  his  own  exifbnce  —  with  what  advan- 
tage might  fuch  an  one  attack  and  confound  dur  deiftical  philofo- 
pher with  the  fame  weapons  he  has  employed  againft  Chriftianity  ? 
— Let  us  fuppol'e  hitn  to  argue  in  this  manner  : 

"  See  you  not,  Mr.  Ici^urerj  that  with  all  your  boai^ed  liberality 
of  thinking,  you  are  treading  in  the  fame  fteps  with  the  theolo- 
gians ?  Are  you  not  aware  that  you  defert  your  own  principles,  if 
they  do  not  carry  you  m.uch  farther  ?  For  inftance,  you  very  pro- 
perly deny  the  refurrec^tion  of  a  man,  and  yet  believe  in  the  firlt  of 
all  abfurdities  art  immenfe  and  eternal  being.  You  fay,  that  you 
will  not  believe  in  Jefus  till  you  fee  bin)  rifen  :  but  can  you  fiiew 
me  the  Ciod  in  whom  vou  rtquire  me  to  believe  ?  You  reject  the 
Chrillian  myfleries,  becaufe  you  cannot  underfland  them,  but  caa 
you  explain  to  me  the  greateft  of  all  myfteries,  the  exiftence  of  a 
deity? — You  properly  ridicule  the  devotion  of  religionifts  in  fup- 
plicating  this  immutable  being  to  alter  his  decrees  and  purpofes, 
and  yet  you  require  me  to  thank  him  for  his  favours;  when,  in  the 
prefent  life  I  have  a  vaft  preponderance  of  nnferies,  and  know  no- 
thing about  the  ftiture."  I  could  carry  this  method  of  rcafonins; 
farther,  and  cloath  it  in  more  energet'c  language  :  but  I  flirink 
with  horror  from  the  blafphemy  ;  and  blulh  liiat  1  fim  a  man,  when 
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I  recollect  that  ftich  language  as  this  is  freely  circulated,  and  giift- 
fiilly  received  by  numbers  of  my  fellow  creatures  in  the  prefent 
day,  and  cite  it  only  to  prove,  as  it  does  moft  irrefragablv,  that — ■ 
there  is  no  folid  point  on  wiiich  tiie  mind  can  fix,  that  has  difcarded 
revelation,  till  it  finks  to  downright  atheifm  and  univerfal  infidelity. 
And  this  remark  I  wifli  to  leave  in  all  its  force  upon  the  reader's 
mind.'     p.  137. 

We  join  with  our  author  in  wifliing  that  this  remark  ,may 
make  a  deep  impreffion  on  the  reader's  mind  j  for  there  is  a 
coufiderable  uifference  between  the  (late  of  a  perfon's  mind 
who  reje6ls  the  light  of  revelation  in  the  prefent  age,  and  his 
who  in  an  age  of  heathenifm  doubted  of  a  future  ftate,  the 
exifhence  of  a  God,  or  the  a6ls  of  providence.  If  the  accu- 
mulated evidence  for  revelation  Is  once  difcarded,  the  fame 
degree  of  evidence  which  had  an  efFeCl  upon  the  mind  of  an 
heathen,  will  appear  weak  to  the  new  infidel  philofopher. 


*I1h  Hi  (lory  of  Tivo  ABsy  entitled^  An  Aci  for  the  Safety  and 
Prefervation  of  his  A'Tajejly's  Pcrfon  and  Government  aga'infi 
Treafoiiable  and  Seditious  Prnfiices  and  Attempts^  and  an  Atl 
for  the  more  effeBiially  preventing  Seditious  Meetings  and 
A[fcinhHes ;  including  the  Proceedings  of  the  BrltlJ}}  Parlla- 
r^ent,  and  of  the  various  Popular  A'/eetlngs,  Societies^  and 
Chibsy  throughout  the  Kingdom  :  ivlth  an  Appendix  and  In- 
dexy  i^c.  to  which  are  prefixed  Remarks  on  the  State  of  Par- 
tiesy  and  of  Public  Opinion^  during  the  Reign  of  his  prefent 
Majefly.     %vo.      125.     Boards.      Robinfons.      1796. 

TT  is  fo  dlfncult  a  matter  to  colleQ  the  opinions,  or,  as  it  is 
called,  iht  fenfe  of  a  nation,  on  great  political  queftions,  that 
it  has  fometimes  appeared  to  us  to  be  a  great  defedl  in  our, 
conftitution  that  there  is  no  fair  and  unequivocal  mode  efl:a- 
blifhed  for  afcertaining  the  popularity  of  an  acl  of  the  legifla- 
ture.  For,  although  the  people  may  be  faid  to  delegate  their 
power  to  their  reprefentatives  for  the  ufual  fpace  of  a  whole 
parliament,— ^yet  cuflom,  and,  we  apprehend,  the  fpirit  of  the 
conftitution,  has  left  fuch  a  portion  of  this  power  in  the  hands 
of  the  people  as  to  render  it  very  unbecoming  and  highly  dan- 
gerous to  pafs  lavv's  wliich  are  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  the 
majority.  In  fuch  cafes,  indeed,  it  has  been  ufual  to  yield  to 
the  popular  torrent  where\'er  its  courfe  could  be  afcertalned  j 
but  where,  from  various  circumRances,  from  the  bias  of  in- 
fluence on  one  fide,  or  of  fa6llon  on  the  other,  this  becomes  a 
matter  of  doubt,  every  attempt  to  remove  it  is  praife-worthy, 
hecaufe,  while  unremoved,  it  eilablilhes  a  fpecies  of  hoilility 
between  the  legiflature  and  the  people,  the  confequences  of 
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which  mud  be  fatal  to  the  peace  of  the  country  for  a  lime, 
which  ever  party  predominates. 

The  two  late  bilis,  for  the  prcfervaiion  of  his  maicfty's  pcr- 
fon,  and  tor  preventing  fcditious  aircmblics,  have  cccalioned  a 
greater  claniour  in  the  country  ihan  we  remember  to  liave 
witncfled  for  many  years  ;  and  as  the  efFeiit  of  them,  when 
carried  into  execution,  may  probably  decide  the  queftion  far 
too  late  lor  the  operation  of  peaceable  argument  and  reafon- 
able  conccfTion,  it  occurred  to  the  editor  of  this  volume  (to  ufe 
his  own  words)  — 

♦  That  a  COMPLETE  history  of  the  rise  and  progress 
of  thefe  two  aifls  would  aliilt  the  public  in  judging  leifurely  and 
deliberately,  how  far  what  has  been  alTerted  by  the  contending 
parties  is  true,  and  how  T.r  the  eHcntial  intercfts  of  the  conftitntion 
are  involved.  The  information  given  in  newfjupers  is  or  a  perish- 
able nature.  Few  have  accefs  to  all  the  papers,  and  thofe  who 
have  feldom  colle<ft  them  with  a  view  to  future  reference;  trie 
events  of  one  dny  are  rareiv  conpared  with  thofe  of  another  ;  trea- 
cherous memories  break  the  tnain,  and  the  reful:  of  periodical  in- 
formation amounts  in  nujit  cafes  but  to  a  confufed  fet  of  ideas,  in 
which  prejudice  hr."  a  cnnfiderable  (hare.  It  was  therefore  thought 
neccdary  to  colIeA  fron»  ihe  papers  on  both  sides,  every  docu- 
ment and  evidence  of  a  public  or  private  nature,  which  feemed  to 
tend  in  any  important  degree  to  throw  a  light  upon  the  acts,  their 
meaning  and  confequence,  or  upon  the  ftuie  of  ihe  public  mind  rc- 
fpeftingthem.  The  debates  of  parliament  it  was  efpetially  in- 
cumbent to  give  at  great  length  and  from  the  belt  authuriries.  Tlie 
different  reports  of  them  have  accordingly  been  careinlly  com- 
pared, that  the  fentiments  of  the  feveral  fpeakers  may  be  as  cor- 
rertly  afcertained  as  the  circumftances  of  the  cafe  will  admit.  The 
proceedings  of  the  feveral  counti  es,  cities,  towns,  boroughs, 
and  other  afTociations,  are  derated  from  the  attcftcd  accounts  of  the 
parties,  collated  with  each  other.'   p.  iv. 

Of  fuch  materials  the  profent  volume  (of  nearly  nine  hun- 
dred pages)  eonlills.  The  plan  is  certainly  new,  and  the 
mafs  of  inform:iiion  is  greaer  than  ever  was  brought  to- 
gether on  a  limiiar  occafion.  The  arrangement  is  appa- 
rently in  the  order  of  time.  The  debates  appear  from  a 
flight  inlpection  (for  it  cannot  be  expected  we  Ihould  perufe 
t  ic  whole)  to  be  given  M'ith  great  accuracy  and  at  great 
length.  Some  of  the  fpeechcs  have  evidently  received  the 
correcting  affiitance  of  the  fpea'r>ers  ;  and  with  regard  to  the 
provincial  tr.infattions,  we  h.ive  leen  no  reafon  to  impeach 
the  impartiality  of  the  editor.  One  of  the  moll  curious  though 
not  the  lead  valuable  articles  is  the  Appendix,  which  con- 
tains an  alphabetical   lift   of  the  addreflVs  preleuted  to  his 
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majefty,  with  the  dates  of  their  prefentation,  and  '  the  paf- 
fages  in  which  the  addreffers  deviated  from  the  accuftomed 
forms  of  congratulation,  to  give  their  opinions  on  the  mea- 
fures  pending  in  parliament,  or  on  the  general  ftate  of  pub- 
lic affairs.'  From  the  recapitulation  we  learn  the  following 
{late  of  the  addrefles — 

'  From  England,  and  its  dependencies  — 

From  Scotland  • —  — 


Addrefles  of  congratulation  only  — 

Approving  of  the  bills,  alluding  to  them  and  the  flate 
of  the  countrv,  or  recommeudins  remedies  a  i6 

579 
Addrefles  from  military  bodies  in  Great  Britain  90 

From  the  clergy  —  —  70* 

It  appears  likewife  from  the  Index,  Art.  Petitions^  that  the 
whole  number  of  petitions  in  favour  of  the  bills  was  fixty-five, 
and  the  number  of  fignatures,  as  far  as  could  be  afcertained, 
29,922.  The  petitions  againjl  the  bills  were  ninety-four^ 
and  the  fignatures,  as  far  as  could  be  afcertained,  j  31,284. 
Thefe  are  certainly  ufeful  data  to  enable  the  reader  to  form  a 
judgment  of  the  public  opinion. 

Prefixed  to  this  volume  is  an  article  of  confiderable  length, 
entitled,  '  Remarks  on  the  State  of  Parties,  and  of  Public 
Opiniony  during  ihe  Reign  of  his  prefent  A^ajejly^  originally  ad- 
dreffed  to  a  Gentleman  high  in  Office.'  Of  this  we  feel  our- 
felves  bound  in  juftice  to  fay  that  we  have  never  perufed  a 
more  judicious  and  candid  feries  of  animadverfions  on  any 
political  tranfa£lions  whatever.  It  forms  indeed  a  valuable 
Iketch  of  the  hiflory  of  the  reign.  It  difcovers  great  penetra- 
tion, confiderable  knowledge  of  mankind,  excellent  and  indeed 
uncommon  information  upon  political  topics,  and  more  im- 
partiality than  could  be  expe£led  from  a  contemporary  writer. 
As  a  fpecimen,  we  fhall  f(;le£l  a  few  paragraphs  relating  to  a 
period  which  mull  ever  be  interelting  to  Engliflimen — ■ 

'  '  I  have  mentioned  the  influence  of  the  publication  of  the  fpeeches 
of  parliament,  and  it  is  3.  fubje6l  which  demands  a  little  farther  at- 
tention. It  comes  novv' to  be  confidered  that  the  o-rievances  of  the 
kingdom  were  not  made  a  fiibjecl  of  complaint  only  by  popular  fo- 
cieties,  fclf-eleCted,  and  unconltituted,  by  clubs  in  taverns,  or  mobs 
in  fields  ;  although  thefe  are  not  things  in  themfelves  defpicable. 
Let  us  confider  th^t  the  fame  complaints,  if  not  felt  perfonaliy, 
were  reiterated  officially  by  men  of  the  firlt  talents,  patriotifm  and 
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rank,  thaJ  ever  adorned  either  hoiife  of  parliament,  by  fome  who 
have  gone  to  the  grave  with  every  mark  of  grief  and  dignified  re- 
fpeft,  which  a  nation's  tears  and  a  nation's  fplendoiir  could  beftow, 
and  by  fonie  who  have  fince  rifen  to  be  the  lavouritcs  ot  their  fovf- 
reign,  and  have  died  in  his  fcrvice.  Sentiments  backed  by  fucli 
men,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  be  received  at  leaft  with  refped.  Com- 
plaints by  men  of  tempers  not  naturally  querulous,  may  be  lupDofed 
to  iiave  a  foundation  ;  and  political  doftrines  from  thft  man  of  ap- 
proved wildoni  and  tried  patriotifm,  cannot  die  with  him.  In  fa<ft, 
the  tenonr  of  all  thole  do<5trines  which  were  propagated  by  the 
fpeeches  of  the  oppofition  from  1765  to  1782,  yet  remains;  when 
tiicy  are  remembered,  it  is  with  gratitude,  when  they  are  quoted, 
it  is  with  the  weight  of  authority,  and  the  force  of  convidion. 
*'  Let  us  be  cautious,"  faid  lord  Chatham,  "how  \^  admit  an  idea, 
that  our  rights  ftand  on  a  footing  different  from  thofe  of  tlie  jitople. 
Let  us  be  cautious  how  we  invade  the  liberties  of  our  fellow  fubjcfls, 
however  mean,  however  remote  ;  tor  be  afiured,  my  lords,  that  in 
whatever  part  of  the  empire  you  fufFer  flavery  to  be  eftabiilhed, 
whether  it  be  in  Anjerica  or  in  Ireland,  or  here  at  home,  you  will 
fiiid  it  a  difeafe  which  fpreads  by  contact,  and  foon  reaches  from 
the  extremities  to  the  heart.  The  man  who  has  loft  his  own  free- 
dom, becomes  from  that  moment  an  inftrument  in  the  hands  of  an 
ambitious  prince,  to  deftroy  tlie  freedon)  of  others.  Thefe  reflec- 
tions, my  lords,  are  but  too  applicable  to  our  prefent  fituation.  The 
liberty  of  the  fubjeft  is  invaded,  not  only  in  provinces,  but  here  at 
home.  The  Englifli  people  are  loud  in  their  complaints  ;  they 
proclaim  with  one  voice  the  injuries  they  have  received  ;  they  de- 
mand rcdrefs,  and  depend  upon  it.  my  lords,  that  one  way  or  other 
they  ■zc'/V/  /lavc  redrefs.  They  will  never  return  to  a  ftate  of  tran- 
quillity until  they  (ire  redrelfed,  nor  ought  they;  for  in  my  judgment, 
n^y  lords,  and  i  fpeak  it  boldly,  it  were  better  for  them  to  perifti  in 
a  alorlous  contention  for  their  ri<ihts,  than  to  purchafe  a  flaviili 
tranquillity  at  tiie  expencc  of  a  Jingle  iota  of  the  conltitution.*' 
Such  language  as  this  could  not  fail  to  invigorate  the  means  ufed 
by  the  people  to  obtain  redrefs. 

'  But  the  American  war  was  tiie  event  which,  of  all  others,  gave 
a  tone  to  the  fentiments  uf  the  nation  dilfeient  from  what  they  had 
ever  exprelled,  and  which  threw  a  dilmal  colouring  over  the  tranf- 
ai^ions  of  this  reign.  It  was  begini,  while  a  great  degree  of  dif- 
uifetihon  was  villble  among  the  people.  It  was  iounded  uf)on 
claims  which  could  not  be  defined.  They  were  puflicd  by  force, 
and  they  were  defeated  by  force.  From  the  vaft  mafs  ofreafoning 
tinployed  on  this  fubjevl,  from  all  that  the  ranfacked  ftores  of  hil- 
tory  could  afford,  and  all  that  the  lively  genius  of  theorifts  could 
invent,  to  involve,  perplex,  and  keep  the  main  queflion  out  of  view, 
we  Itiil  may  give  as  tfie  ellence  of  the  whole  difpute,  that  the  mi- 
luliry  aiJerted  r  right  to  tax  the  Americans  ?gHUi(l  ihcir  coijfenf, 
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and  the  Americans  denied  the  exiftence  of  any  fuch  right.  This 
was  not  3  difpute  between  two  rival  nations  about  a  barren  rock,  or 
a  fifhing  bank,  or  whether  veOels  fliall  fail  in  a  river  which  belonj^s 
to  neither  of  them.  It  was  a  difpute  between  a  fovereign  and  his 
fubjefts.  It  was  a  trial  iiow  far  force  can  aid  or  fuppiy  the  place 
of  tight. 

*  It  muft  be  allowed,  and  vet  it  is  but  a  poor  confobtion,  that 
this  conteft  was  not  entered  into  raflily,  or  upon  flight  grounds. 
Ten  years  pafTed  in  unavailing  attempts  to  heal  the  unhappy 
breach,  during  which  it  prefented  various  appearances.  He  who 
ftudies  its  hiiiory,  and  not  to  ftudy  it  is  in  an  Englifliman  both  a 
crime  and  a  folJv,  will  often  be  tempted  to  exclaim,  "  Why  was 
this  opportunity  neglefted  ?  Why  thh  advice  not  taken  ?  Why 
t'lih  application  treated  with  difdaln,  and  thefe  terms  rejefted  as  bad 
in  themfelves,  merely  becaufe  they  might  not  happen  to  be  the  beft 
in  theory  r"  It  is  certain,  that  as  far  as  human  wifdom  can  judge 
of  paft  events,  as  f;ir  as  it  is  not  puerile  to  fpeculate  upon  a  different 
feries  of  events  than  what  aftually  took  place,  it  may  be  with  fome 
confidence  afferted  that  there  was  a  time,  nay,  more  than  once, 
when  the  difpute  might  have  been  terminated  with  fafety  and  ad- 
vantage. But  it  is  in  vain  that  we  catch  a  momentary  fatisfacftion 
from  conje<flures  like  thefe;  the  pleaUng  illufion  foon  vanifiiesj  and 
we  are  left  to  contemplate  with  indignation  and  aftonifliment,  often 
with  horror,  a  concourfe  of  meafures  which  leliened  the  honour  we 
attempted  to  preferve,  brought  the  valour  and  reputation  of  the 
country  into  queftlon,  taught  fuhjefts  the  do^Vrine  of  reflftance, 
and  fhook  the  throne  to  its  centre. 

'  In  perufing  the  hiftory  of  this  war,  the  incapacity  of  thofe  who 
carried  it  on  mav  perhaps  be  in  fome  meafure  excufed,  if  we  make 
allowances  for  the  fitustion  in  which  thev  flood.  Their  abilities, 
though  confiderable,  were  not  of  the  foremoft  kind.  They  could 
argue,  thev  could  threaten,  and  they  were  adepts  in  thofe  infamous 
arts  by  which  a  war  is  for  a  time  rendered  popular.  They  pleaded 
for  the  dignity  of  the  nation  and  thefupremacy  of  parliament.  In- 
gratitude and  rebellicn  were  to  be  puniflied.  Thefe  were  high  and 
impofing  founds.  But  it  is  not  always  wife,  even  where  it  is  prac- 
ticable, to  perfuade  a  nation  to  go  to  war,  unlefs  for  the  purpofe  of 
feif-defence,  which  this  was  only  in  a  fecondarv  degree,  if  at  all. 
Men  may  as  well  attempt  to  command  the  i (flies  of  hfe  and  death, 
as  the  fate  of  war.  It  is  impoiflble  to  calculate  its  chances,  and  it 
is  fit  befl;  an  cbiecl  for  which  the  mafs  of  the  people  pay  io  dearly, 
thrit  they  become  much  fooner  tired  than  the  promoters  of  it. 
Granting,  however,  that  this  war  was  neceflary,  it  was  undertaken, 
at  a  time  when  fomething  aimoft  as  hoftile  as  war  prevailed  in  the 
kingdom,  general  difcontent  at  the  meafures  of  adminiflifation. 
Perhaps  it  was  thought  expedient  to  divert  the  ill -humour -of  the 
people  into  anotJ^xr  channel,  and  unite  them  againft  a  common 
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rnemy.  If  fo,  it  was  an  unfortunate  experiment,  for  the  people 
had  too  truch  in  conunon  with  that  enemy,  violated  privileges,  in- 
fringed rights,  petitions  contcmptuoully  rejefted.  Infttad,  therefore, 
of  uniting  againft  this  common  enemy,  they  blended  their  mutual 
grievances. 

'  And  here,  fir,  we  have  again  to  confider  the  effefl  of  an  ex- 
tcnfive  circulation  of  the  fpcechcs  of  parliament.  Was  it  nothing 
for  the  Americans  to  read  the  fpeeches  of  fo  many  of  the  lords  and 
commons  of  Great  Britain  in  their  favour?  Was  it  notliing  to  hear 
that  their  caufe  was  adopted  ab  the  caufe  of  liberty,  and  the  unahen- 
able  rights  of  a  free  people  r  Was  it  nothing  that  they  had  fo 
manv  men  of  the  moll  brilliant  talents  and  pohcical  knowledge,  to 
put  words  into  their  mo'iths,  and  courage  into  their  hearts  ?  In 
all  the  hilfory  of  parliament,  for  the  laft  fix  years,  1  can  find  no 
language  fo  decided,  fo  bold,  fo  popular,  fo  (in  compliance  with 
the  humour  of  the  times  I  (hall  add)  inflammatory.  It  ca:inot,  on 
(he  other  hand,  be  laid,  that  the  minifir}'  were  deficient  in  ability, 
or  in  argument.  Their  fpeeches  alio  were  circulated  with  equal 
avidity,  and  read  with  convii5tion  by  the  majority  of  the  nation. 
Why  then  this  difference  in  the  effe(ff  ?  Why  did  they  not  damp 
the  ardour  of  the  Americans,  while  tliey  gratified  the  pride  of  the 
Englifh  ?  For  this  plain  reafon  :  they  were  not  followed  up  by  cor- 
refponding  actions.  *'  The  fight  of  a  red  coat  frightening  the  colo- 
nifls,"  was  a  fine  liveiv  expreiiion,  cheering  and  animating  :  but 
the  royal  army  blocked  up  in  Bofton  by  a  general  without  powder, 
furpaHed  all  flights  of  oratory.  The  Americans  were  reprefented 
to  be  taylors  and  coblers.  'Twas  wonderful  that  fuch  armies  as 
were  commanded  by  Burgovne  and  Cornwallis  fhould  lay  down 
their  arm?  to  tayiors  and  coblers. 

'  iJuring  this  war,  the  iiational  difccntent  had  never  abated  in 
any  confiderable  degree,  and  it  was  promoted,  independent  of  the 
events  of  the  war,  for  no  man  could  derive  much  fatisfaclion  from 
them,  by  certain  meafures  adopted  by  adminiftration,  which  entitled 
them  to  the  charatfter  juftiy,  though  rather  coarfely  given  them  by 
their  parliamentary  opponents.  The  vigour  of  oppofition  en- 
creafed  with  their  numbers,  and  their  language  was  in  the  highell 
degree,  what  is  now  termed,  inflammatory  and  fediiious,  Uut  then 
was,  and  perhaps  hereiifter  will  be  confidered  as  neccflary,  conftitu- 
rional,  manly.  Their  chief  urcngth,  however,  appeared  in  the  op- 
pofition to  the  war,  in  ail  its  ftagcs.  On  one  occafion,  lord  Camden 
ulcd  this  langugage.  "  K.i"S»  lords,  and  commons  are  grand  and 
founduig  names ;  but  king,  lords,  and  commons  may  become  ty- 
rants as  well  as  others.  Tvrannv  in  one,  or  more,  is  the  fame ;  it 
is  as  lawful  to  refift  the  tyranny  of  many  as  of  one  ;  this  has  been 
u  dodrine  known  and  a£led  upon  in*  this  country  for  ages.  When 
the  famous  Selden  was  alkcd  by  what  liatute  refiftance  to  tyranny 
couid  be  juUifiedr  His  reply  was,  it  is  to  be  juftified  by  the  uriicai 
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of  England,  which  is  a  part  of  the  law  of  the  land..  I  will  affirrtJ^ 
my  lords,  not  only  as  a  Itntefnian,  politician,  and  philofopher,  but 
as  a  common  lawyer,  that  you  have  no  right  to  tax  America.  Na 
man,  agreeably  to  the  principles  of  natural  or  civil  liberty,  can  be 
divefi^td  of  any  part  of  his  property  without  h's  conient,  and  where- 
ever  oppreiiion  begins,  rellftance  becomes  lawful  and  right." 

*  On  a  fubfequent  occafion,  lord  Chatham  faid,  "  It  had  been 
ufual  on  occalions  of  public  difficulty  and  diiirefs,  for  the  crown 
to  make  application  to  that  houfe,  the  great  hereditary  council  of 
<he  nation,  tor  advice  and  aSflance.  As  it  is  the  right  of  parlia- 
ment to  give,  fo  it  is  the  duty  of  the  crown  to  afk  it.  But,  on  this 
day,  and  in  this  extreme  momentous  exigency,  no  reliance  is  placed 
on  your  councils  ;  no  advice  is  afced  of  parliament  ;  but  the  crown, 
fi-om  itfelf,  and  bv  itfelf,  declares  an  unalterable  determination  to 
purfue  its  own  preconcerted  nieafures.  And  what  mcaUires,my  lords? 
Meafures  which  have  produced  hitherto  nothing  but  difappoint- 
nients  and  defeats.  I  cannot.  I  will  not  join  in  congratulation  on 
misfortune  and  difgrace.  This  is  a  perilous  and  tremendous  mo- 
ment ;  it  is  not  a  time  for  adulation  :  the  fmoothnefs  of  flattery 
cannot  fave  us  in  this  rugged  and  awful  crifis.  It  is  now  necefTary 
to  inftruft  the  throne  in  the  language  of  truth." 

After  the  defeat  of  general  Burgovne,  he  ufed  thefe  mere 
pointed  words.  "  The  king's  fpeech  contained  a  moft:  unfaithful 
pifture  of  the  itate  of  public  affairs  ;  it  had  a  fpecious  outfule,  was 
full  of  hopes,  while  every  thing  within  was  full  of  danger.  A  fyflem. 
tieflru6tive  of  ail  faith  and  confidence  had  been  introduced,  within 
theiaft  iifieen  years  at  St.  James's,  by  which  pliable  men,  not  capa- 
ble mien,  had  been  raifed  to  the  higheft  poits  of  government.  A 
few  obicure  perfons  had  obtained  an  afcendancy  where  no  man 
iliould  have  a  perfonal  afv.endancv,  and  by  the  molt  infidious 
means,  the  nation  had  been  betrayed  into  a  war  of  which  they  now 
reaped  the  bitter  fruits." 

■  In  1779,  ivlr.  Fox  faid,  that,  "the  plan  of  government  which 
had  been  in  this  reign  invariably  purfued,  had  been  very  early 
adopted.  It  was  not  the  mere  rumour  of  the  ftreets  that  the  king 
was  his  own  minifrer,  the  fatal  truth  was  evident,  and  though  de- 
nied by  the  members  of  the  adminiflration,  it  was  propagated  by 
iheir  followers.  It  was  a  doflrine  in  the  highefr  degree  dangerous, 
as  tending  to  relieve  minilters  from  their  refponfibility.  and  to  tranf- 
fer  it  to  a  perfonage  v.ho  could  not  by  the  principles  of  cur  confti- 
tution  be  called  to  an  account.  But,  he  faid,  it  fliould  be  a  warning 
to  fovereigns,  that  though  in  general  the  evils  of  a  reign  were,  ac- 
cording to  the  principles  of  our  government,  afcribed  to  the  wicked 
counfels  of  miniif ers,  yet  when  thefe  evils  reach  to  a  certain  height, 
minlTlers  are  forgotten,  and  the  prince  alone  is  puniflied.  Thus 
it  was  with  the  royal  houfe  of  Stuart-.  Charles  and  James  had 
no  doubt  wicked  minillers,  to  whom  the  errors  of  their  reign  were- 
-  juftl/ 
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juftly  in  a  great  degree  to  be  attributed ;  yet  the  one  loft  his  life, 
and  the  other  his  crown.  The  patience  of  the  people  was  not  un- 
limited, and  however  paflive  for  a  time,  they  would  at  laft  do 
themfeli'es  jullice."  I  fhould  not  have  thought  it  fair  to  quote 
the  lanwiiage  oi  fuch  a  man  as  Mr.  Fox,  if  this  (hort  fpeech  had 
not  difcriminated  between  the  aiflions  of  the  monarch  and  thofe 
of  his  minifters.  It  was  nearly  about  the  fame  time  lord  Gower, 
who  had  been  prefident  of  the  council,  faid,  "  He  had  prefided 
fomc  years  at  the  council  table,  where  he  had  feen  fjch  things 
pafs  tliat  no  man  of  honour  or  confcience  could  any  longer  fit 
there." 

'  I  might  multiply  quotations  of  this  kind:  it  was  the  common 
language  of  parliament,  from  whence  it  defcended  to  books,  newf- 
papers,  pamphlets,  and  common  converfation  :  it  was  the  popular 
creed  adopted  by  the  Am.ericans  at  war,  and  by  the  Englifn  who 
were  difcontented.  It  is  mentioned  here  neither  with  approoatioa 
nor  cenfure  ;  it  may  be  wrong  to  appeal  too  often  to  the  "  extreme 
medicine  of  the  conllitution  ;"  it  may  be  wrong  to  carry  jealoufy 
to  excefs,  for  it  is  apt  to  become  a  blind  and  hateful  paffion.  But 
enouvh  appears  upon  record  to  (hew  that  fuch  doftrines  are  not 
new,  nor  he  growth  of  France  !  are  not  to  be  traced  to  the  fields 
of  Iflington,  nor  the  (hops  of  the  ''■  majeftic  bookfellers  of  the  peo- 
ple." Thev  originated  in  the  fenate,  and  what  palTes  in  the  fenate 
carries  authority  j  and  will,  more  or  lefs,  on  all  occafions  guide  the 
opinions  of  the  people.  I  have  heard  you  refent  this ;  you  think 
it  unwife  to  be  permitted,  and  pernicious  in  its  confequence,  and 
you  make  diftindions  betwixt  the  privilege  of  fpeech  in  and  out  of 
parliament.  Would  it  then  be  better  to  make  a  law  that  the 
members  of  parliament  {hall  be  unanimous — or,  that  their  proceed- 
ings fhall  remain  a  profound  fecret?  Such  a  meafure  would  cer- 
tainly anfwer  the  intended  purpofe,  and  I  know  of  but  one  objec- 
tion, namely,  that  it  is  impoflible.'     p.  xxiii. 

In  the  fame  fplrit,  and  with  the  fame  ability,  the  variations 
of  the  public  opinion  are  purfued  down  to  the  prefent  time. 
After  adverting  to  the  proceedings  of  the  reforming  focieties, 
the  author  adds— 

*  Whether  the  fteps  that  have  been  taken  to  reprefs  the  violence 
of  this  fociety,  or  to  annihilate  it  altogether,  are  the  moft  wife  that 
could  have  been  adopted,  is  fuily  dlfculTed  in  the  fubfequent  Iheets. 
But  fttting  afide  the  confideration  of  this  fociety,  it  is  pretty  ob- 
vious that  there  is  a  very  conhderablc  degree  of  difcontent  preva- 
lent in  the  kingdom,  and  befides  referring  to  caufes  which  have 
been  already  mentioned,  and  are  fufficiently  notorious,  I  cannot 
help  thinking  that  the  moft  alarming  fymptom  of  this  difcontent  is 
a  want  of  confidence  in  public  men.  Of  late,  ^n  particular,  in- 
Hances  of  pohtical  apoftacy  have  been  fo  frequent,  as  to  fill  the 
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minds  of  ferious  and  thinking  men  with  a  fentiment  approaching  ■ 
to  defpair  of  public  men  and  public  meafures.  It  is  true  that  fuch 
perfons  may  be  deceived,  and  that  what  they  call  apoftacy,  may  be 
only  that  change  of  fentiment  which  muft  often  occur  in  the  free 
exercife  of  realon.  It  is  alfo  true,  that  fuch  is  the  nature  of  party, 
that  a  man  who  becomes  a  member  of  one  muff,  in  all  cafes,  vote 
with  his  colleagues ;  and,  when  he  does  otherwife,  they  brand  him 
with  the  name  of  apoftate.  But  on  the  other  hand,  interdum  populus 
reHe  videt.  There  is  a  wide  diiference  betwixt  a  man  changing 
his  opinion  from  the  force  of  free  enquiry,  or  the  impulfe  of  con- 
vi6tion,  and  his  flepping  forward  in  one  moment  to  contradid  all 
the  opinions  of  a  former,  perhaps  a  long  life,  receiving  honours  and. 
rewards,  and  reviling  thofe  he  formerly  a£ted  with.  When  a  man 
changes  his  opinion,  the  public  have  no  right  to  doubt  that  it  is 
upon  conviftion  ;  but  when  that  change  is  direftly  followed  by  a 
lucrative  appointment,  they  have  a  right  to  trace  the  effect  to  a  dif- 
ferent caufe ;  they  have  a  right  to  think  that  his  conlcience  has 
been  weakened  by  a  bribe,  aud  that  his  principles  are  reduced  to 
pounds,  fliillings,  and  pence.  "  Such  a  man  may  be  convinced, 
but  he  has  not  come  honeftly  by  his  conviction.'"' 

*  Some  have  recommended  an  attention  to  meafnres  and  not  to 
men.  This  would  certainly  be  defirable,  but  there  is  fomething  iri 
our  natures  which  renders  it  for  the  moft  part  impracticable.  We 
love  the  perfon  as  well  as  the  principles  of  a  man  of  public  fpirit, 
and  patriotic  boldnefs.  We  cannot  feparate  the  deed  from  the  doer. 
We  look  not  into  his  private  life  and  concerns.  We  confider  onlv 
what  he  has  done  for  the  nation,  and  for  poflerity.  We  venerate 
the  courage  he  has  difplayed  in  ffemming  the  current  of  fraud, 
coraiption,  or  oppreffion.  We  hail  him  as  the  benefaftor  of  the 
people,  and  cannot  diveft  ourfelves  of  fuch  an  efteem  for  his  perfon 
as  will  prompt  us  to  a  ftrong  attachment,  a  mixture  of  gratitude 
and  affeftion.  This  may  not  be  right ;  philofophers  may  defpife 
it  ;  but  it  is  natural.  When  therefore  the  man  upon  whom  we 
have  relied  with  an  implicit  confidence,  to  whom  we  look  with  a 
fond  afFeftion,  betrays  the  truft  we  have  repofed  in  him,  renounces 
his  former  principles,  explains  away  his  former  declarations,  ancJ 
adopts  a  new  method  of  afting  from  no  other  vifible  motive  than 
ambition  or  feif-intereft,  we  feel  the  difappointment  in  all  its  bitter- 
nefs ;  our  pride  is  wounded  j  the  bands  of  friendfliip  are  nor  dif- 
I'olved,  but  rudely  torn  afunder ;  our  affeftions  receive  a  fliock 
from  which  it  is  not  eafy  to  recover  ;  and  our  confidence  in  public 
profeffions  is  weakened.  Candour,  patriotifm,  public  fpirit  appear 
to  be  mere  pretences,  the  means  to  an  unlawful  end,  and  we  think 
(to  ufe  the  words  of  a  memorable  protefi)  that  the  means  to  an  un- 
lawful end  are  unlawful  means. 

*  What  is  the  confequence  in  private  life  of  hypocrify,  of  metv 
putting  on  faUe  appearances  and  deceiving  their  uearefl  connec- 
tions,. 
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tions,  but  that  want  of  confidence  between  man  and  man  which 
has  planted  the  bitter  root  of  hoftiHty  in  every  part  of  focial  life  > 
Cold  prudence  and  referve  have  fucceeded  to  ingenuous,  and  honcft 
truft.  We  do  not  believe  a  man  honert  until  we  find  him  other- 
wife,  but  we  believe  him  dilhoneft  becaufe  others  have  been  fo. 
Such  are  the  fruits  of  fraudulent  actions  in  common  life.  With 
relpe£l  to  public  characflers,  the  danger  is  not  lefs.  When  the  peo- 
ple have  completely  loft  all  confidence  in  public  men,  they  may 
for  a  time  remain  quiet,  their  murmurs  may  not  be  loud,  nor  their 
difcontent  break  out  in  aftions,  but  their  energies  as  men,  citizens, 
ami  patriots  are  gone.  They  view  pafling  events  with  a  carelcfs 
indifference.  Alike  unattached  to  men  in  or  out  of  place,  they 
Confider  all  government  as  fraud  and  collufion.  They  will  place 
all  its  advantages  to  their  own  account;  all  its  reftraints  to  the 
granny  of  their  governors.  Remote  from  thofe  temptations  which 
have  Ihaken  the  conftancy  of  their  public  favourites,  they  cannot 
enter  into  their  feelings.  Tiie  metaphyfical  refinements  of  an  apo- 
ftate's  apology  are  too  abftrufe  for  them.  They  have  derived  a  few 
plain  principles  from  their  religion  and  their  education.  According 
to  tlu'fe  they  form  their  own,  and  they  examine  the  characters  of 
other  men.  Sir,  I  believe,  and  I  am  proud  to  believe  it,  that  there 
is  a  mafs  of  goodnefs  and  virtue  in  this  country  which  cannot  be 
dilfipaied  by  corruption,  and  which,  when  corruption  has  done  its 
worft,  will  at  laft  fave  the  nation  from  the  miferies  which  a  people 
leis  virtuous  have  fuffcred  from  the  diflblution  of  government.* 
p.  xlii. 

On  the  whole,  we  have'feUlom  met  with  republication  more 
judicious  or  better  timed  than  the  prefent.  Its  utility  is  not 
confined  to  the  fubjecl  of  which  it  exprefsly  treats.  To  mi- 
nillers  and  their  partifans  it  will  exliiblt  (what  they  feem  to 
be  but  imperfeclly  acquainted  with)  an  interefting  picture  o£ 
the  (late  of  public  opinion  at  this  important  crifis.  To  the 
oppofition  it  will  prove  of  equal  utility,  and  will  teach  them 
to  avoid  fome  errors  into  which  niifguided  zeal  will  fome- 
tlmes  plunge  the  ablefl  of  men  ; — and,  if  public  rumour  is  to 
be  credited,  that  we  are  now  on  the  eve  of  a  general  elecflion, 
there  will  liardly  be  found  a  work  which  will  open  to  the 
electors  of  Britain  a  more  corre£l  view  of  public  men  and 
public  meafures,  than  that  which  now  hes  before  us. 

^hc  Principles  of  Fluxions:  dcfigncd  foY  the  Ufe  of  Students  in 
the  Univerfity.  By  the  Rev.  S.  rincej  A.  M.  F.  R.  S.  ^vo. 
4^.     Boards.     Elmfley.     1795. 

"l^rE  take  up  the  fecond  volume  of  the  elementary  work, 

'    primed  at  the  expenfe  of  the  univcriity  of  Cambridge,  for 

the  ufe  of  iisftudents,  not  without  apprelienfions  that  the  fame 

impartiality  which  guided  our  review  of  the  firft  volume,  may 
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invoh'e  us.  in  a  difpute  with  the  fame  Cambridge,  correfpondent, 
who,  after  attacking  us  on  the  account  given  of  Mr.  Wood's 
algebra,  and  receiving  our  reply  *,  has  not  chofen  to  return  an 
anfwer  to  thofe  demands  on  our  part,  on  which  we  had  a 
right  to  infill.  From  Mr.  Peacock's  filence,  we  infer  that  he 
now  fees  the  futility  of  his  attack,  and  that  the  time  which 
has  intervened  fince  our  correfpondence,  has  not  been  ill  em- 
ployed by  him  in  invefligating  the  principles  of  a  fcience  with 
which  his  employment  in  the  univevfity,  we  underftand,  affords 
a  prefumption  that  he  cannot  be  totally  unacquainted.  On 
the  work  before  us  we  cannot  bellow  any  great  encomiums  : 
it  muft  fliare  the  fate  of  its  collegue  ;  if  it  does  not  fall  into 
fo  many  errors,  we  muft  confider  that  as  the  field  is  fmaller 
there  was  lefs  opportunity  for  them  :  but  its  claim  to  excel- 
lence, at  leaft  the  excellence  which  we  expe£led  from  the  uni- 
verfity,  we  are  forry  not  to  have  it  in  our  power  to  allow. 

The  ufual  order  is  obferved  in  this  work  as  in  other  books 
of  fluxions.  The  fluxion  is  defined, — the  ufe  of  fluxions  in 
problems  de  maxlmls  el  minimis^  and  in  tangents,  is  fliown, 
— the  mode  of  difcovering  fluents  is  inveftigated,  and  applied 
to  various  problems  in  geometry  and  philofophy, — the  princi- 
ples of  fluxions  of  the  higher  orders  are  then  laid  down, — and 
the  work  concludes  with  mifcellaneous  propofitions. 

The  fluxion  is  properly  defined  to  be  the  velocity  of  any 
variable  quantity  at  any  point  of  time ;  and  the  fluxions  of 
quantities  are  laid  down  from  the  limiting  ratio  of  their  in- 
crements at  any  period  of  their  increafe  or  decreafe.  There 
is  fome  obfcurity,  and  indeed  abfurdity,  in  the  mode  of  taking 
off"  the  objection,  that  *  when  the  increments  are  atlually  va- 
nilhed,  it  is  abfurd  to  talk  of  any  ratio  between  them.*  We 
are  indeed  of  that  opinion,  that  it  is  abfurd  to  talk  of  any  ratio 
between  quantities  which  ceafe  to  exift  ;  but  we  do  deny  that 
this  abfurdity  docs  attach  itfelf  to  the  do£lrine  of  prime  and 
ultimate  ratios,  as  laid  down  by  fir  Ifaac  Newton.  Let  us 
hear  Mr.  Vince's  mode  of  reafoning — *  Let  the  increments 
of  two  quantities  be  denored  by  ax"^  +  mx  and  bx^  +  nx, 
then  the  limit  of  their  ratio  when  x  z=.  O  \s  m:  n.*  We  fay 
that  there  is  no  ratio  at  all.  Mr.  Vince  continues,  *  for 
tf.v*  +  mx  :  bx"^  -f-  nx  '.  '.  ax  -\-  m  :  bx  -\-  n  '.  :  (when  x  -zz  o) 
m  :  n.  As  the  quantities  therefore  approach  to  nothing,  the 
ratio  approaches  to  that  of  ;72  :  «  as  the  limit.'  The  lefs  x  is, 
the  nearer,  we  fay,  is  the  ratio  of  ax  -{-m  :  bx  -j-  «  to  that  of 
m  :  w,  and  if  .r  =  o,  this  ratio  becomes  that  oi  m'.  n;  but  this 
does  not  zWtCt  the  ratio  of  ax"^  +  mx  :  bx^  +  kat,  for  the 
ratio  of  ax  -{•  rn  '.  bx-\-n  eannot  be  made  out  of  the  former 


*  See  Review  for  November,  1795, 
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ratio  when  a:  r=  o.     In  all  poflible  cafes  ax  +  m  y.  x  '.  bx  -\-  n 
y  X '.  :  ax  -^  m  :  bx  -\-  11-)   but   when   x  —  Oy  ax  -\-  m  x  x  : 


bx  +  n  y  X  '.  '.  O  '.  O.  Therefore,  according  to  Mr.  Vince's 
mode  of  proceeding,  m  ;  n  :  '.  O  :  o,  which  is  abfolute  non- 
fenfe.  Tiiis  conclufion,  which  aficcls  fo  much  of  the  rea- 
foning  of  MefTrs.  Wood  and  Vince,  cannot  but  (Irike  every 
man.  To  talk  of  the  ratios  between  quantities  having  x  in 
all  the  terms,  when  x  is  equal  to  notliing,  mud  lead  into 
cndlefs  abfurdity. 

Sir  Ifaac  Newton's  language  is,  on  the  contrary,  clear,  and 
cannot  lead  a  beginner  into  error.  The  limiting  ratio  of 
ax'  +  7nx  :  ^.v*  +  nx  is  that  of  m  ;  k,  becaufe,  by  decreafing 
A-,  the  ratio  of  ax''  -f  mx  :  bx""  +  }2x  will  approach  nearer  to 
that  of  m  :  n  than  by  any  given  difference.  But  neither  fir 
Ifaac  Newton,  nor  any  man  indeed  who  had  not  renounced 
every  principle  of  common  fenfe,  ever  fuppofed  that  there 
could  be  a  finite  ratio  between  two  algebraical  quantities 
which  were  equal  to  nothing.  This  mode  of  reafoning  by 
our  author  occurs  in  his  eightli  page,  and  we  will  do  him 
juflice  to  fay,  that — 

fervatur  ad  imum 

Qualis  ab  incepto  proceflerat,  ct  fibi  conftat. 

The  fluxion  of  xy  is  deduced  in  lwo*vays, — firft,  by  means 
of  the  fluxion  of  .v  4-  j^ '  ;  and,  fccond,  m  the  following  words* 
•If  we  fuppofe  .V  conilant,  the  fluxion  of  xy  is  .r>'  by  Prop.  III. 
and  if  we  fuppofe  yconltantj'the  fluxion  \s  yx;  hence  if  neither 
be  conftant,  the  fluxion  is  a;^  4- >'-'^-'  I"  the  next  page  a  correc- 
tion is  made,  and  the  cafe  is  pointed  out  when  it  mav  be 
■*>  — y^^  >  ^^^  t^^^  learner  may  f;iirly  alk — Why  fhouid  it  be 

either  xj  -\-  yx  or  xy  —  v.v,  rather  than  xj  X  va,  or  ~  ?  for  you 

yx 

have  taught  me  by  a  general  mode  of  reafoning  that  if  ^  va- 
ries as  a  when  b  is  given,  and  ^  varies  as  b  when  a  is  given, 
then  /I  varies,  when  neither  is  given,  ^s  a  x  b.  This  work  is 
defigned  for  lludents,  to  whom  the  reafoning  on  thefe  fub- 
jedls  cannot  be  made  too  clear  and  explicit. 

In  the  firft  fcction  it  is  properly  laid  down,  that  the  fluxion 
of  *•"  is  wj;"— 'a-,  and  from  hence  the  ufual  rule  is  derived  in 
the  third  feftion  for  finding  the  fluent  of  «*"  — ^a-,  on  which 
we  have  the  following  remark  :  — '  If  ;/  =z  o  or  tlie  index  of 

X  be  •—  I,  the  fluxion  is  —  ;  but  this  fluxion  cannot  be  gene- 
rated by  a",  it  being  (by  the  principles  of  algebra)  unity,  a  con- 
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X 

flant  quantity  ;  hence  the  fluent  of  —cannot  be  found  bythk 

rule.'  In  this  remark  there  is  no  fmall  quantity  of  abfurd 
reafoning.  Firft  .v°  can  never  be  equal  to  unity  ;  you  might 
as  well  fay  it  was  equal  to  two,  or  two  thoufand,  or  two  mil- 
lion, and  that  two,  two  thoufand,  and  two  million,  are  equal. 
We  (hall  not  fail  to  imprefs  upon  the  minds  of  our  readers 
that  fuch  nonfenfe  as  this,  that  .vo  =  i,  is  one  of  the  reafons 
why  mathematicians  fometimes  fall  into  contempt  amongll 
men  of  plain  good  fenfe,  who  fee  at  once  the  folly  of  their 
jargon.     Secondly,  fince    the  fluxion  of  x"  is  properly  laid 

down  to  be  nx"  —  ^xy  when  ;z  =  O,  the  fluxion  is  not  ~,  but 

X 

0.x 
O.  a;« — ^x,  that  is  —  or  0.  as  it  ought  to  be,  and  therefore 

X 

there  is   no   mode   of  reafoning  from  the  fluxion  of  x"   to 

- ,   nor  from  —  to  the  fluent  of  the  form  x"  when  ii  •=.  o. 
sc  X 

We  were  not  furprifed  to  find  that  the  area  of  an  hyperbola 
between  one  afymptote,  a  parallel  to  it,  part  of  the  other 
afymptote,  and  the  curve,  *  though  infinite  in  extent,  is  a  finite 
quantity.'  We  only  fay,  that  this  language  may  make  people 
Ilare,-and  means  nothing.  Again,  fimilar  language  is  ufed  on 
the  area  of  the  logarit^mical  curve,  in  which  it  is  faid  that  an 
ordinate  at  an  infinite  diflance  is  equal  to  nothing.  Why  wiU 
not  thefe  mathematicians  read  Locke  ? 

On  finding  the  point  of  contrary  flexure,  our  author  tells  us, 
*  that  at  the  point  of  contrary  flexure  y  changes  its  fign,  but  a 
quantity  may  change  its  fign  either  by  paffing  through  O  or 
infinity,  hence  at  the  point  of  contrary  flexure  ji  =  o,  or 
infinity.'  What  jargon!  We  fhould  be  much  obliged  to 
Mr.  Vince  to  point  out  to  us  one  of  thefe  quantities  which 
had  performed  this  curious  journey.  *  Is  it  a  man  or  a  fifli  ? 
dead  or  alive  ?'  as  fays  Trinculo  ;  but  we  will  venture  to  fay 
that  when  our  author  produces  it,  '  there  is  not  a  holiday  fool 
but  would  give  a  piece  of  filver'  to  fee  the  raree-fliow.  This 
faid  y  has  curious  powers  ;  for  It  may  change  its  fign  as  eafily, 
we  fuppofe,  as  any  one  takes  off^  his  cloaths,  by  making  the 
joTarney  above-mentioned  j  but  if  it  is  cold  weather,  it  may 
choofe  to  keep  on  its  cloaths,  for  we  are  told  in  the  next  page 
but  one,  '  that  in  a  certain  cafe  y  pafles  through  nothing 
without  changing  Its  fign,  in  which  cafe  the  point  found  is 
not  a  point  of  contrary  flexure.'  Verily  and  truly,  there  is 
nothing  like  your  mathematics  to  give  you  a  clear  idea  of 
nothing  and  infinity  !     It  is  well  that  the  fcience  is  kept  from 

the 
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the  vulgar,  or  the  wliole  nation  would  be  filled  with  the  in- 
tinite  wifdom  ofLaputa! 

One  of  the  mifccllancous  propofitions  Is  made  out  In  the 
ufual  mode,  by  what  arc  called  polfible  and  impolhblc. quan- 
tities.    '  Now,'  fays  our  author,  *  as  this  equation  conlilts  of 

quantities  partly  poiribie  and  partly  Impoifiblc,  v-v""' —  i  and 

s/ y'  —  I  being  impofTible,  it  is  manifefl  that  the  pofHble  and 
impoiTible  parts  mull  be  refpeflively  equal.*  Now  fo  far 
from  being  manifefl:,  we  deny  the  pofition  entirely,  and  do  fay, 
that  the  application  of  the  term  'equality'  to  two  fets  of  inipof- 
fible  quantities  is  abfurd ;  and  farther,  we  fay  that  man  can- 
not reafon  at  all  about  things  impolhble,  whether  written 
down  in  Arabic  chara6ters,  or  at  full  length  in  plain  Englidi. 
We  might  as  well  talk  of  ice  having  the  fame  heat  as  melted 
glafs.  ■  _  , 

The  limits  of  our  Review  will  not  permit  us  to  proceed 
farther  in  the  examination  of  the  work  before  us.  The  me- 
chanical part,  or  the  management  of  the  algebraical  characters, 
fcarce  admits  of  much  defleclion  from  certain  rules  in  any 
writer.  Of  the  mode  of  reafoning  we  have  given  fulHclent 
fpecimens ;  and  we  ferioufly  recommend  to  our  authors  to  be 
more  careful  in  the  publication  of  the  fucceeding  books  on 
philofophy,  left,  as  their  errors  in  that  part  will  be  more  ge- 
nerally underftood,  they  may  be  fubjecled  to  a  degree  of  cen- 
fure,  which,  for  tlieir  own  {^\ke  as  well  as  that  of  iludents,  it 
is  our  earneft  wifh  to  prevent. 


Gleanings  through  f Vales-,  Holland  and  Wejlphal'iat  with  Vieuis 
of  Peace  and  ^Var  at  home  and  abroad.  To  which  is  added 
Humanity ;  or  the  Rights  of  Nature.  A  Poem^  Rcvijed  and 
Correded.  By  Mr.  Pratt.  3  Vols.  ^vo.  1 1,  is.  Boards. 
Longman.     1795. 

"IT  has  been  a  favourite  pra£l:Ice  with  thofe  authors  who 
■*■  wifli  to  write  without  being  obliged  to  think,  to  invent 
fome  name  for  their  productions  which  feems  to  preclude  the 
feverity  of  criticifm,  and  under  llielter  of  which  they  may 
throw  out  every  loofe  hint,  every  crude  idea,  every  cafual  ob- 
iervation,  upon  the  Ian  of  an  undillingulflung  and  too  indul- 
gent public.  Thus,  defignations  of  the  Shrubs  of  Parnaffiis, 
Poetic  J  rifles,  Nugve,  Bagatelles,  have  intimated  this  kind 
ofmodefty  in  their  re fpecllve  authors;  and  Johnfon  himfclf 
did  not  dlfdain,  by  the  title  of  Idler,  to  infinuate  to  his 
readers,  that  in  that  performance  he  was  rather  carelcfsly 
fporting  with  his  pen   than  wielding  it  with  his  accuftomcd 
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force.  The  true  refpe6t  to  the  public,  however,  confifts  not 
in  deprecating  its  cenfure  by  humbling  profeflions  of  imbecile 
lityj  but  in  a  iludious  care  to  prefent  nothing  to  its  tribunal 
which  is  not  worthy  of  it.  We  confefs  we  have  been  Jed 
into  thefe  refle£lions  by  the  volumes  of  gleanings  before  us, 
which  their  author  certainly  poiTefles  talents  to  have  made 
more  worthy  of  himfelf,  and  of  the  world  ;  neither  are  they 
very  happily  chara(£lerifed  by  the  appellation  of  gleanings. 
The  gleaner  collefts  a  fmall  fheaf  indeed,  but  compofed  of 
ears  as  heavy  and  nutritious  as  any  of  thofe  which  are  ga- 
thered into  the  large  barn  of  the  farmer  ; — his  pittance  is 
collected  with  much  care  and  toil,  and  is  inferior  in  quantity 
only,  not  in  quality.  Mr.  Pratt's  gleanings  extend  through 
three  bulky  volumes  ;  and  we  fcruple  not  to  fay  that  he  has 
picked  up  in  his  ramblings  rather  too  much  chaff  with 
his  corn.  But  we  do  not  wifh  to  dwell  longer  in  terms  of 
general  cenfure,  and  will  therefore  proceed  to  examine  the 
contents  of  the  volumes.  The  firll  thing  you  meet  with  is  a 
republication  of  an  ode^  not  void  of  merit,  To  the  Benevolence 
of  England.  Indeed  the  three  volumes  are  fprinkled  with 
pieces  of  poetry  in  like  manner  republlfhed  ;  in  excufe  for 
which  we  are  very  ingenioufly  told,  that  his  correfpondent 
(for  the  gleanings  are  given  in  the  form  of  letters  to  a  female 
friendj  had  wifhed  much  to  fee  them, — had  fought  for 
them  in  vain, — they  being  out  of  print, — and  therefore  the 
good-natured  author,  for  her  amujcment-.  takes  the  trouble  to 
tranfcribe  them  in  the  next  letter.  The  firft  volume  is  chiefly 
filled  with  a  tour  in  Wales.  Our  readers  who  know  Mr. 
Pratt's  talents,  will  not  expect  to  have  from  him  a  dry  metho- 
dical itinerary  ;  he  is  a  fentimental  traveller,  and,  in  imitation 
of  Sterne,  flarts  away  continually  from  the  beaten  high  road 
in  queft  of  food  for  the  finer  feelings.  Sentimental  travellers 
continually  find  incidents  totally  diffimilar  from  the  tame 
events  which  happen  to  common  mortals ;  we  have  there- 
fore no  fort  of  objection  to  the  flory  of  the  Welch  weaver, 
redeemed  from  prifon  by  his  fellow  v^'cavers,  or  the  journey 
of  the  London  lady  down  to  Wales  to  vifit  her  grand- 
mother's tomb,  or  the  reft  of  what  he  calls  p-feaninzs  for 
the  hearty  which,  every  one  knows,  the  author  of  Emma  Cor- 
bett  can  drefs  up  in  a  very  agreeable  manner: — but  where 
real  and  refpe£lable  names  are  brought  into  queftion,  we  muft 
enter  our  proteft.  againft  exercifing  the  latitude  of  fi.6lion,  and 
drefling  them  up  in  borrowed  colours,  though  it  be  fheltered 
by  the  appearance  of  throwing  on  them  what  the  author  may 
account  additional  luftre.  Thefe  obfervations  are  drawn 
from  us  by  a  ftory  concerning  Mjr.  Howard  and  a  quaker 
phyfician,  fo  improbable  in  itfelf,  and  fo  totally  inccnfillent 

with 
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with  our  knowledjre  of  Mr.  Howard,  derived  from  perfonal 
acquaintance,  that  we  fcruple  not  to  fay  it  is  impofliljle  it  {hould 
be  iztk..  Mr.  Howard's  generolity  was  not  extravagant  ;  it 
was  directed  by  judgment,  and  managed  by  ceconomy  j  and 
indeed  the  more  fhining  part  of  it  confided  rather  in  perfonal 
exertion  for  the  great  mafs  of  dillrefled,  than  in  profufe  gifts 
of  money  to  particular  objedls,  which  his  very  limited  fortune 
could  never  have  allowed.  Let  our  readers  judge  then  whe- 
ther he  was  likely  to  fcatter  bank  notes  of  a  thoufand  pounds 
to  people  whom  he  had  never  feen, — as  alfo,  whether  a  phy- 
fician  ill  full  practice  in  London,  bcfides  making  a  fimilar  do- 
nation, fhould  be  able  to  leave  town  in  the  v/inter  feafon,  and 
fpend  a  month  in  the  mountains  of  Wales,  in  attendance  oa 
a  decayed  merchant.  The  phyfician  is  denoted  by  four  af- 
terilks  ;  and  from  otlier  circumftances,  whoever  the  autho'" 
meant  to  compliment,  it  was  not  Mr.  Howard's  known  friend 
Dr,  Fothergill.  The  tale  is,  however,  a  very  pretty  one  ;  and, 
as  a  tale,  we  have  no  quarrel  with  it.  Many  other  anecdotes 
are  related  of  Mr.  Howard,  and  pretended  converfitions, 
which,  whoever  has  been  but  once  in  the  company  of  that  re- 
vered philanthropill,  will  difcern  to  be  very  little  in  his  man- 
ner.    At  the  clofe  of  one  of  them — 

*  He  now  (fays  the  author)  pulled  out  his  watch,  telling  mc  he 
had  an  engagement  at  half  pall  one,  that  he  had  about  three  quar- 
ters of  a  mile  to  walk  to  it,  that  as  he  could  do  this  in  twenty 
minutes,  and  as  it  then  wanted  fev  en  minutes  and  almoft  an  haJi 
of  one,  he  had  exaftly  time  enough  ftill  to  fpare,  to  ftate  the 
objeft  of  his  vifit  to  me — "  Which  is  to  thank  you  very  fincerely, 
faid  he,  takintr  mv  hand,  for  the  honour  vou  have  done  me  in  voiir 
verfes :  I  read  them  merely  as  a  compofition  in  which  the  poetical 
licence  had  been  ufed  to  the  utmoft  :  poets,  you  know,  my  dear 
lir,  always  fucceed  beft  in  fidion.'     Vol.  i.   p.  226. 

Equal  imagination  is  difplayed  by  the  author  in  his  account 
of  the  range  of  pa/lurcSy  which  he  fays  Mr.  Howard  devoted  to 
the  ufe  of  his  worn-out  horfes  — 

'  I  was  much  delighted  on  walkino  over  thofe  <rrounds  with  the 
generous  mafler  of  them,  to  fee  twenty  or  thirty  of  thefe  quadruped 
penlioners,  enjoying  themfelves  in  perfe<ft  freedom  from  labour, 
and  in  full  fupply  of  all  that  old  age  requires.  Each  of  the  fields 
has  a  comfortable  fl)cd,  where  the  inhabitants  can  refort  to  in  the 
hard  weather,  and  are  fure  of  finding  the  rigours  of  the  feafon  fofr- 
ened  by  a  well-furn:{hed  crib  of  the  beft  hay,  and  a  manger  cither 
of  bran,  or  corn,  ground,  or  fome  other  nourifr.ing  food.  Chelfea 
hofpital  io  not  better  accommodated  :  the  day  on  which  I  made  the 
fu-ciiit  of  the  paHurcs  was  one  of  the  f.neft  of  Auguft  ;  fomc  of  the 
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penfioners  were  renovating  in  the  fun,  others  repofing  in  the  fliade  ; 
but  on  the  approach  of  their  benefactor,  all  of  them,  aftuated  by 
a  fpirit  of  gratitude  worthy  of  imitation,  that  could  move  with  eafe, 
came  towards  him,  invited  his  attentions,  and  feemed  very  fenfible 
of  their  fituation.  Some,  whofe  limbs  almofi:  refufed  their  offices, 
put  themfelves  to  no  fmall  difficulties  to  hmp  towards  him,  and 
even  thofe,  who,  being  confined  to  their  hovels,  might  be  fairly  faid 
to  be  bed-ridden,  turned  their  languid  eyes  to  him,  and  appeared 
fenfible  of  his  pity  and  careffings.'     Vol.  i.   p.  232. 

One  or  two  of  thefe  old  fervants  Mr.  Howard  did  keep  j  but 
fuch  an  hofpital  of  houyhnhnms  as  is  here  defcribed,  neither 
could  nor  ought  to  have  been  maintained  by  a  man  of  mode- 
rate fortune. 

The  genera]  idea  given  of  Wales  in  this  tour  is  very  pafto- 
ral;  and  the  hofpitality  of  the  inhabitants  is  much  infilled  on, 
:is  well  as  many  of  their  innocent  fuperftitions.  In  the  fol- 
lowing pretty  defcription  of  one  of  their  cuftoms,  if  the  au- 
thor Ihould  have  added  a  few  flowers  to  thofe  which  were 
Itrewn,  M'e  readily  forgive  him — 

*  Amongft  the  cuftoms  that  had  peculiar  attractions  for  me,  was 
the  tender  veneration  paid,  evXternally  at  leaft,  to  the  dead ;  the 
church-yards  being  kept  with  an  attentive  decency,  we,  in  vain, 
look  for  in  many  other  countries.  There  is  fomething  extremely 
iimple  and  pleafing  in  the  idea,  as  well  as  in  the  praiflice,  of  flrew- 
ing  flowers  and  evergreens  over  the  graves  of  departed  friends  and 
relations.  Every  Saturday,  fome  of  the  furvivors  perform  the  efta- 
bliflied  duty  at  the  family  grave.  This  confifts  in  clearing  it  of  all 
"weeds,  repairing  the  mould,  dreiiing  the  verdure,  mending  the  little 
fences  of  white  tiles  or  fliells  that  furround  it,  and,  in  fhort,  putting 
it  in  order  againft  the  fabbath  ;  then  the  whole  parilb  are  to  be  eye 
witneffes  of  the  pious  cares  of  each  other.  I  have  feen  graves  fo 
tliligently  cultured,  that  it  has  every  week  been  planted  with  the 
choiceft  flowers  of  the  feafon  ;  others  have  been  ornamented  with 
the  more  permanent  fhrubs,  and  the  little  hillocks  facred  to  in- 
fants have,  literally,  bellowed  on  them 

"  All  the  incenfe  of  the  breathing  fpring." 

*  Several  good  purpofes  are  anfvv'ered  hereby.  I  will  recount  fome 
of  them  to  you  in  the  words  of  a  Pembrokefliire  widow,  whom  I 
lately  faSv  decorating  the  graves  of  her  hufband  and  a  child,  their 
firft  born,  who  died  in  the  fame  year.  The  followinsf  is  a  faith- 
ful  copy  of  our  converfation  : 

'  Your  employment  muft  be  very  interefling  to  you. 
'■  It  is  our  way  in  thefe  parts,  fir.     Some  think  it  a  trouble :  I 
have  no  pleafure  now  that  equals  it,  yet  I  am  fure  to  iiave  wet  eyes 


all  the  rime  it  is  doing. 
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*  The  relations  then,  at  whofc  graves  you  arc  performing  this 
iadly  pleafing  duty,  muft  needs  have  been  very  near  and  dear  to 

vou. 

«  They  could  not  be  more  fo.  This  was  the  beft  hu(band,  and 
the  moft  honeft  man  in  Wales,  and  the  rofos  and  violets,  which 
I  have  juft  been  fettinc.  at  the  head  and  feet  of  this  grave,  are  not 
fweeter  or  prettier,  than  the  poor  little  girl  who  lies  under  them. 
But  they  are  in  a  better  place,  and  I  ought  to  be  hapjjy,  and  fo 
I  am. 

*  Here  fhe  wept  very  bitterly. 

*  I  fee  yonder,  an  old  man  entering  the  church  yard,  with  a 
large  bundle  of  young  plants,  which  he  can  fcarce  carry. 

*  That  man  is  in  his  ninety-third  year,  and  has  buried  all  his  fa- 
mily: the  lafr  was  a  grandfon,  to  whofe  grave  he  is  now  going,  and 
which  he  will  make  like  a  garden  before  he  leaves  it.  Almofl  all 
that  end  of  the  church-yard  are  his  dead,  and  he  is  very  neat  and 
nice  about  the  graves  of  all,  but  the  grandlbn's  the  moft. 

*  Then  he  was  the  favourite  of  the  family:  as  the  laft.and 
youngcft,  perhaps,  he  was  the  poor  old  man's  Benjamin. 

'  On  the  contrary,  he  lov'd  him  the  leaft,  and  fome  think,  that 
an  unlucky  blow  given  by  the  old  man  was  the  caufe  of  the  young 
one's  death,  but  it  cannot  be  proved,  fo  he  efcnpes,  but  by  his  care 
about  the  poor  young  fellow's  grave,  our  townfolk  imagine  his 
conlcience  fmites  him :  though,  for  that  matter,  we  all  drefs  our 
dead  here,  whether  we  love  or  hate  them,  it  is  quite  a  fcandal  to  let  a 
Saturday  pafs,  without  making  every  grave  as  clean  as  ourfelves  for 
the  fabbath.'     Vol.  i.     p.  113. 


*  If  a  nettle  or  a  weed  was  to  be  fecn  to-morrow  in  this  church- 
yard, the  living  party  to  whom  it  belongs,  would  be  hooted  after 
"divine  fervice  by  the  whole  congregation.  I  would  part  with  my 
laft  farthing,  rather  than  fee  thefe  two  little  heaps  go  to  ruin :  nay, 
except  a  few  feet  of  earth  I  cultivate  for  ufe,  I  decorate  my  garden 
with  flowers  and  (hrubs  only  for  my  dead,  and  look  upon  it  to  be 
as  much  theirs,  as  if  they  were  both  alive. 

*  The  good  woman  here  finiflied  her  difcourfe,  duringthe  greater 
part  of  which,  flie  was  upon  her  knees,  plucking  up  every  thing 
which  was  unfeemly,  freflining  the  mould,  faftning  the  loofe  tile- 
work,  and  forming,  with  a  mixture  of  maternal  and  conjugil  ten- 
dernefs,  the  rofe-(lips  and  violet  roots,  into  forms  expreiiive  of  her 
atleflion.'     Vol,  i.  p.  iiS. 

From  Wales  the  author  proceeds  to  Holland,  Gucldcrlaiid, 
and  Weftphali.i.  As  thefe  arc  countries  pretty  well  known, 
it  is  perhaps  no  objedion  to  the  tourilt's  manner,  that  the  ir- 
regularity oihh  motions  (upon  paper),  and  the  total  want  of 
dates,  make  this  part  of  the  work  litter  for  entertainment  than 

information. 
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information.  Entertaining  it  certainly  is  : — here  are,  as  he 
obferves,  gleanings  for  the  heart,  and  gleanings  for  the  ima- 
gination ;  and  with  a  pencil  fuch  as  Mr.  Pratt's,  it  may  be 
well  conceived  that  i\\q  figures  {land  in  the  fore-ground.  The 
country  he  defcribes  ferves  only  for  the  fcenery  and  landfcape 
part  of  the  piece.  The  following  is  a  fpecimen  of  the  light 
and  agreeable  touches  with  which  he  tells  a  flory — 

*  In  this  very  town  of  Cleves,  which  with  its  environs  will  de- 
tain us  feme  time  longer,  I  was  refiding  with  a  Pruffian  family,  dur- 
ing the  time  of  the  fair ;  which  I  (hall  pafs  over,  having  nothing 
remarkable  to  diftinguifli  it  froni  other  annual  meetings,  where 
people  aHemble  to  ftare  at,  cheat  each  other,  and  divert  themfelves, 
and  to  fpend  the  year's  favings  in  buying  thofe  bargains  which 
would  have  been  probably  better  bought  at  home.  One  day  after 
dinner,  as  the  deflert  was  juft  brougat  on  the  table,  the  travelling 
German  muficians,  who  commonly  ply  the  houfes  at  thefe  time*, 
prefented  themfelves  and  were  faffered  to  play,  and  juft  as  they 
were  making  their  bows  for  the  money  they  received  for  their  har- 
mony, a  bird-catcher,  who  had  rendered  himfelf  famous  for  educat- 
ing and  calling  forth  the  talents  of  the  feathered  race,  made  his  ap- 
pearance, and  was  well  received  by  our  party,  which  was  numerous 
and  benevolent.  The  muficians,  who  had  heard  of  this  bird-catch- 
er's fame,  begged  permiffion  to  ftay  ;  and  the  mafter  of  the  houfe 
who  had  a  great  (hare  of  good-nature,  indulged  their  curiolity  :  a 
curiofity,  indeed,  which  every  body  participated ;  for  all  that  we 
have  heard  or  feen  of  learned  pigs,  afles,  dogs,  and  horfes,  was  faid 
to  be  extinguiflied  in  the  wonderful  wifdom,  which  blazed  in  the 
genius  of  this  bird-catcher's  canary.  The  canary  was  produced, 
and  the  owner  harangued  him  in  the  foUov/ing  manner,  placing 
him  upon  his  fore-finger.  Bijou  (jewel)  you  are  now  in  the  pre- 
fence  of  perfons  of  great  fagacity  and  honour  :  take  heed  you  do 
not  deceive  the  expectations  they  have  conceived  of  you  from  the 
world's  report:  you  have  got  laurels:  beware  their  withenng.  In 
a  word,  deport  yourfelf  hke  the  bijou  (the  jewel)  of  canary  birds, 
as  you  certainly  are. 

*  All  this  time  the  bird  feemed  to  liften,  and,  indeed,  placed  him- 
felf in  the  true  attitude  of  attention,  by  floping  his  head  to  the  ear 
of  the  man,  and  then  difi:in(fi:lv  noddinc-  twice  when  his  mafter  left 
off  fpeaking  ;  and  if  ever  nods  were  intelligible  and  promiflbry, 
thefe  were  two  of  them. 

*  That's  good,  fays  the  malter,  pulling  off  his  hat  to  the  bird. 
Now,  then,  let  us  fee  if  you.  are  a  canary  of  honour.  Give  us  a 
tune  : — The  canary  fung.  Pftiaw,  that's  too  harlli :  'tis  the  note 
of  a  raven  with  a  hoarfenefs  upon  him  :  fomething  pathetic.  The 
canary  whiftled  as  if  its  little  throat  was  changed  to  a  lute.  Fafter, 
fays  the  man. — Slower-— very  well — bijt  what  a  plague  is  this  foot 

vibout. 
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about,  and  this  little  head. — No  wonder  ycu  are  out,  Mr<  Bijou, 
when  you  forget  your  time.  That's  a  jewel. — Bravo,  bravo,  niy 
little  man. 

*  All  that  he  was  ordered  or  reminded  of  did  he  do  to  admira- 
tion. His  head  and  foot  beat  time — humoured  the  variations  both 
of  tone  and  movement;  and,  "  the  found  was  a  jult  echo  to  the 
fenfe,"  according  to  the  rtrifteft  laws  of  poetical,  and  (as  it  ought 
to  be)  of  mufical  compofition — Bravo!  bravo  !  re-echoed  from  all 
prrts  of  the  dining-room. — The  muficians  fwore  the  canary  was  a 
greater  matter  of  mufic  than  any  of  their  band.  And  do  you  not 
lliew  your  fenfe  of  this  civility,  fir,  cries  the  bird-catcher,  with  aa 
angry  air.  The  canary  bowed  moft  refpeftfully,  to  the  great  de- 
light of  the  company.  His  next  achievement  was  going  through 
martial  exercife  with  a  flraw  gun,  after  which,  my  poor  bijou,  fays 
his  owner,  thou  haft  had  hard  work,  and  nuift  be  a  little  weary ;  a 
few  perfonnances  more,  and  thou  flialtrepofe.  Shew  the  ladies  how 
to  make  a  curtfey. 

'  The  bird  here  eroded  his  taper  legs,  and  funk  and  rofe  with  an 
cafe  and  grace  that  would  have  put  half  our  fubfcription  aflcmbly 
belles  to  the  blufli — That's  my  fine  bird — and  now  a  bow,  head 
and  foot  correfponding.  Here  the  ftriplings  for  ten  miles  round 
London  might  have  blufhed  alfo.  Let  us  finifh  with  an  hornpipe, 
my  brave  little  fellow — that's  it — keep  it  up,  keep  it  up. 

The  activity,  glee,  fpirit,  and  accuracy  with  which  this  laft  order 
was  obeyed,  wound  up  the  applaufe,  (in  which  all  the  muficians 
joined,  as  well  with  their  inftruments  as  their  clappings)  to  the 
higheft  pitch  of  admiration.  Bijou,  himfelf,  feemed  to  feel  the  fa- 
cred  thirft  of  fame,  and  fliook  his  little  plumes,  and  carolled  an 
lo  Paan  that  founded  like  the  confcious  notes  of  victory. 

*  Thou  hafl  done  all  my  biddings  bravely,  faid  the  mafler,  ca- 
reffing  his  feathered  fervant ;  now  then  take  a  nap,  while  I  take 
thy  place.     Hereupon  the  canary  went  into  a  counterfeit  flumber, 
fo  like  the  efFeft  of  the  poppied  god,  firft  fliutting  one  eye,  then  the 
other,  then  nodding,  then  dropping  fo  much  on  fide,  that  the  hands 
of  feveral  of  the  company  were  ftretched  out  to  fave  him  from  fall- 
ing, and  juft  as  thofe  hands  approached  his  feathers,  fuddenly  re- 
covering and  dropping  as  much  on  the  other;  at  length  the  fleep 
feemed  to  fix  him  in   a  fleady  pofti!re  ;  whereupon  the  man  took 
him  from  his  finger,  and  laid  him  flat  upon  the  table,  where  the 
man  alTured  us  he  would  remain  in  a  good  found  fleep,  while  he 
himfelf  had  the  honour  to  do  his  beft  to  fill  up  the  interval.     Ac- 
cordingly, after  drinking  a  glafs  of  wine,  (in  the  progrefs  of  taking 
off  which  he  was  interrupted  by  the  canary  bird  fpringing  fuddenly 
up  to  alTert  his  right  to  a  fliare,  really  putting  his  little  bill  into  the 
glafs,  and  then  laying  himfelf  down  to  fleep  again)  the  owner  called 
him  a  faucy  fellow,  and  began  to  lliew  off  his   own  independent 
powers  of  entertaining.     The/orte  of  thefe  lay  chicf.y  in  balancing 
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with  a  tobacco-pjpe,  while  he  fmoked  with  another,  and  feveral  of 
the  pofitioiis  were  fo  difficult  to  be  preferved,  yet  maintained  with 
fuch  dexterity,  that  the  general  attention  was  fixed  upon  him.  But 
while  he  was  thus  exhibiting,  an  huge  black  cat,  who  had  been  no 
doubt  on  the  watch,  from  fome  nnobferved  corner  fprung  upon 
the  table,  feized  the  poor  canary  in  its  mouth,  and  rufhed  out  of  the 
window  in  defpite  of  oppofition.  Though  the  dining-room  was 
emptied  in  an  inftant,  it  was  a  vain  purfuit ;  the  life  of  the  bird  was 
gone,  and  its  mangled  body  w'as  brought  in  by  the  unfortunate 
owner  in  fuch  difmay,  accompanied  by  f.ich  looks  and  language,  as 
muft  have  awaked  pity  in  a  mifanthrope.  He  fpread  him  half- 
length  over  the  table,  and  mourned  his  canary-bird  with  the  moll 
undilTembled  forrow.  Well  may  I  grieve  for  thee,  poor  little 
thing ;  well  may  I  grieve  :  more  than  four  years  haft  thou  fed 
from  my  hand,  drank  from  my  lip,  and  flept  in  my  bofom.  I  owe 
to  thee  my  fupport,  my  health,  my  ftrength,  and  my-  happinefs  ; 
without  thee  what  will  become  of  me  ?  Thou  it  was  who  enfured 
my  welcome  in  the  beft  company.  It  was  thy  genius  only  made 
rne  welcome.  But  thy  death  is  a  juft  punifhment  for  my  vanity  ; 
had  I  relied  only  on  thy  happy  powers,  all  had  been  well,  and  thou 
hadft  been  perch'd  on  my  finger,  or  lulled  in  my  breaft  at  this  mo- 
ment !  but  trufting  to  my  own  talents,  and  glorifying  myfelf  in 
them,  a  judgment  has  fallen  upon  me,  and  thou  art  dead  and  man- 
gled on  this  table.  Accurfed  be  the  hour  I  entered  this  houfe  ! 
and  more  accurfed  the  deteftable  monfler  that  killed  thee !  Ac- 
curfed be  mvfelf,  for  I  contributed,  I  ought  not  to  have  taken 
away  my  eyes  when  thine  were  clofed  in  frohc.  O,  bijou,  my 
dearefl  only  bijou,  would  I  were  dead  alfo. 

*  As  near  as  the  fpirit  of  his  difordered  mind  can  be  transfufed, 
fuch  was  the  language  and  fentiment  of  the  forlorn  bird-catcher ; 
whofe  defpairing  motion  and  frantic  air  no  words  can  paint.  He 
took  from  his  pocket  a  little  green  bag  of  faded  velvet,  and  taking 
cut  of  it  fome  wool  and  cotton,  that  were  the  wrapping  of  whiftles, 
bird-calls,  and  other  inftruments  of  his  trade,  (all  of  which  he  threw 
on  the  table,  "  as  in  fcorn,")  and  making  a  couch,  placed  the  mu- 
tilated limbs,  and  ravaged  feathers  of  his  canary  upon  it,  and  re- 
newed his  lamentations. 

'  Thefe  were  now  much  foftened,  as  is  ever  tlie  cafe,  when  the 
rage  of  grief  yields  to  its  tendernefs  :  when  it  is  too  much  over- 
powered by  the  effedl  to  advert  to  the  caufe.  It  is  needlefs  to  ob- 
ferve  to  you,  that  every  one  of  the  company  fympathifed  with 
him  ;  but  none  more  than  the  band  of  muficians,  who,  being  en- 
gaged in  a  profeflion  that  riaturally  keeps  the  fenfibiht'.es  more  or 
lefs  in  exercife,  felt  the  diltrefs  of  the  poor  bird-man  with  peculiar 
force.  It  was  really  "a  banquet  to  fee  thefe  people  gathering  them- 
felves  into  a  knot,  and  after  whifpering,  wiping  their  eyes,  and 
blowing  their  nofesj  dejiute  one  from  amongfl  them  to  be  the  me- 
dium 
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tiium  of  conveying  into  the  pocket  of  the  bird-man,  the  very  cnn« 
tribution  they  h:id  juft  before  received  for  their  own  efforts.  The 
poor  fellow  perceiving  them,  took  from  the  pocket  the  little  parcel 
they  liad  rolled  up,  and  brought  out  with  it,  by  an  unlucky  acci- 
dent, another  little  bag,  at  the  light  of  which  he  was  extreinely 
agitated;  for  it  contained  the  canary  feed,  the  food  of  the  "dear 
loft  companion  of  his  art."  There  is  no  giving  language  to  the 
effedl  of  tills  trifling  circumftance  upon  the  poor  fellow  ;  he  threw 
down  the  con;ributioa  money  that  he  brought  from  his  pocket 
along  with  it,  not  with  an  ungrateful  but  with  a  defperate  hand.  He 
opened  the  bag,  which  was  faftened  with  red  tape,  and  taking  out 
fome  of  the  feed  put  it  to  the  very  bill  of  the  lifelefs  bird,  exclaim- 
ino — Xo,  poor  bijou,  no — ^thou  can'ft  not  peck  any  more  out  of 
this  hand,  that  has  been  thy  feeding  place  fo  many  years — thou 
canft  remember  how  happy  we  both  were  when  I  bought  this  bag 
full  for  thee.  Had  it  been  filled  with  gold  thou  had'ft  deferved  it. 
It  fhall  be  rilled, — and  with  gold,  faid  the  mafter  of  the  houfe,  if  I 
could  afford  it."     Vol.  iii.  p.  145. 

The  neatnefs  of  the  Dutch,  and  the  dirtlnefs  of  the  Wefl:- 
phalians,  are  humouroufly  contrafted ;  nor  do  we  at  all  obje(fl 
to  the  adventure  at  Emeric  on  the  fcore  of  probability.  A 
great  inconvenience  iii  Weftphalia  and  Pruflian  Gueldcrland 
is  the  frequency  of  holidays.  On  thefe  days,  we  are  told,  a 
cook  will  hardly  drefs  dinner,  or  a  chamber-maid  tofs  up  the 
beds  ;  after  having  run  through  the  churches,  they  ftand  in 
the  flrects  with  folded  arms  and  gaping  mouths. 

*  Fairs,  or  what  they  call  Kermifles,  are  very  proper  fupplements 
to  their  fafts  and  holydays  :  not  that  thofe  are  more  numerous  than 
in  England,  but  becaufe  it  is  the  cuftom  for  the  fervants  to  vifit 
every  kermis  at  whatever  diflance,  where  flie  or  they  have  a  friend, 
or  relation  :  and  as  each  kermis  lads  a  week,  and  as  it  is  thought 
very  hard  if  the  permiflion  is  not  given  for  at  leaft  a  coupid  of  days 
Rt  each,  you  may  guefs  in  what  a  fituation  families  are  left  betwixt 
one  prafticc  and  another.  If  by  accident  you  call  on  a  friend,  and 
rtay  dinner,  the  cook  is  gone  to  the  kermis,  or  to  the  church,  or 
elte  it  is  a  faft-day,  and  flie  can  do  nothing,  but  drink  coffee  eight 
or  ten  times,  and  00  to  the  kirk. 

*  Yet  a  kermis,  particularly  a  village  one,  is  worth  feeing.  If  is 
an  annual  alTociation  of  all  the  fcattered  parts  of  a  man's  family 
and  friends.  I  attended  one  in  Weftphalia,  on  a  principle  of  that 
general  curiofity  which  carries  me  every  where.  But  having  no 
village  <:onncxions  while  at  Cleves,  I  wandered  abo\U  a  little  place 
in  the  neighbourhood  during  kermis  time.  The  firft  joyful  groupe 
which  I  faw  gathered  together  arretted  my  ftep.  I  flood  leaning 
on  the  gate  of  a  large  farm-yard,  at  the  flirther  end  of  which  I  ob- 
iVrvcd  a  number  of  perfons  fitting  round  a  table,  and  others  danc- 
ing. 
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jng,  and  almofl  every  body  finglng.  The  firll:  glympfe  of  a  ftrangef 
brings  an  invitation,  efpecially  on  public  occafions.  This  urbanity 
is  almoft  univerfal  in  Weftphalia.  I  followed  a  courteous  introducer 
who  led  me  to  the  mafter  and  miftrefs  of  the  houfe.  Their  tefti- 
monies  of  welcome  came  fo  faft  upon  me,  that  had  I  eat  and 
drank  of  half  the  different  eood  things  which  were  fet  before  me,  I 

too  ' 

muft  have  been  killed  with  kindnefs  on  the  fpot.  I  foon  underftood 
that  I  was  at  the  houfe  of  a  farmer,  whofe  happy  family  from  great 
grandfather  to  grandchild,  were  amongft  the  guefts  :  and  all  thefc 
different  characters  on  the  ftage  of  human  life,  were  dancing  on  a 
grafs-plat  behind  the  great  barn,  and  all  fuch  as  were  or  had  been 
married,  arrayed  in  their  bridal  drefles.  One  of  the  brothers'  wives 
introduced  a  fuckling  of  two  months  to  the  great-grandfather,  who 
was  enjoying  health,  in  the  fight  of  four  and  thirty  relations,  and  in 
the  87th  year  of  his  age  !  It  was  a  banquet  for  a  good  natured  fpec- 
tator  to  fee  the  joy  with  which  the  old  man  danced  the  little  creature 
on  his  knee,  then  prefented  him  to  the  other  parts  of  his  family,  ac- 
cordmg  to  feniority,  that  the  youngling  might  have  a  kermifs-kifs 
from  all  .his  kijidred.  But  the  pretty  mother !  How  I  wifti  that 
you  had  feen  the  mother  during  this  tranfaftion : — not  on  account 
of  her  prettinefs,  but  becaufe  the  fineft  bluflies  that  ever  circulated 
from  the  heart  into  the  countenance,  and  the  fotteft  tears  that  ma- 
ternal fondnefs  ever  brought  into  the  face  of  a  lovely  young  wo- 
man, would  then  have  been  enjoyed  by  my  friend  !  and  it  was  her 
iirrt:  child  !  and  it  had  been  a  match  of  love  ;  and  the  babe,  ac- 
cording to  its  parents'  wilh,  was  a  fon,  and  according  to  family  wiflies 
alfo,  it  bore  the  name  of  its  great -grand  fire,  and  was  thought,  by 
afFe^lion  (who  takes  likenefles  you  know  in  a  moment)  to  inherit 
the  hue  of  the  eyes  and  fome  of  the  features.  The  attitude,  half 
bending  over  it,  in  its  circuit,  as  it  paiTed  from  the  arms  of  one  re- 
lation to  thofe  of  another,  was  a  fubject  for  painting,  and  n;ight 
have  been  highly  finiflied ;  but  the  extacy  in  which,  at  the  end  of 
the  ceremony,  flie  received,  and  the  kides  with  which  fne  covered 
it,  were  beyond  the  reach  of  human  pencil,  and  required  all  the 
powers  of  nature  who  works  in  colours  "  dipt  in  heaven."  After 
this  every  body  drank  health,  and  many  more  happy  family  fetes 
to  the  old  man  ;  who,  in  return,  pledged  a  bumper  of  Rhenifh  to 
the  company  ;  one  of  the  fons  allured  me  that  the  veteran's  mala- 
dies were  flight,  and  always  cured  by  a  vilit  to  one  or  other  of  his 
family.  His  medical  fon  prefcribed  this  affeftionate  remedy  :  thus 
when  his  own  home  became  a  little  folitary,  the  good  old  man  went 
to  another :  and  as  all  the  family  live  within  a  fliort  diftance  from 
the  ancient  manfion  of  this  their  forefather,  there  is  a  cure  within 
reach  for  every  diforder  :  he  gets  rid  of  a  cold  at  the  houfe  of  one 
child,  of  a  fever  at  that  of  another,  of  a  touch  of  the  rheumatifm  at 
a  third's,  and  at  a  fourth's  of  an  head-ach.'     Vol.  iii,  p.  234. 

The 
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The  lafl  extract  we  (hall  make  (hall  be  the  account  of  a 
Dutch  rout — 

*  Dear  Mr.  Gleaner, 

*  At  your  defire,  I  am  fitting  down  to  give  you  a  defcription  of 
what  is  called  in  this  country,  :i  coutri:  vijitc.  That  I  might  accom- 
modcTte  to  the  cuftomsot  the  place,  I  invited  the  alhltance  ot  a  good 
natured  Dutch  neighbour,  who  helped  me  through  all  the  ceremo- 
nials :  And  being  no  lefs  a  perfonnj^p  than  the  burgomaiter's  wile, 
file  was  wholly  competent  to  the  bulinefs.  I  fliall  write  in  way  of 
general  direcliou,  as  to  what  is  to  be  done,  <S>;c,  &c. 

'  Two  of  the  largeft  rooms  in  the  houfe  are  always  appropriated 
to  the  occafion  :  the  better  if  they  communicate,  as  is  indeed  ufual 
abroad,  but  that  is  not  material.  Card  tables  are  to  be  fet  in  the 
tour  corntrs  of  each  room  ;  the  middle  being  kept  perfectly  clear, 
— the  place  of  honor  is  always  determined  to  be  on  the  right  hand 
fide  of  the  pier-gLfs.  From  each  fide  of  this  glafs  you  are  to  plate 
two  rows  of  chaii-s,  with  a  fquare  box  tailed  a  ftove,  at  the  foot  of 
each  tliairj  and,  if  in  winter,  you  are  to  take  care  thefe  Itoves  are 
well  fupplied  with  burning  turf,  or  rather  with  the  live  allies  of 
nirf ;  and,  if  in  fummer,  the  fire  is  to  be  omitted,  as  a  Dutch  wo- 
man is  too  much  in  the  habit  of  canting  up  her  legs  on  thefe  abomi- 
nable little  footlfools  to  lit  comfortably  without  them,  and  in  the 
cold  weather,  flie  could  neither  ufe  her  hands,  or  arms,  without 
fmoke-drying  her  feet.  —  By  the  gentlemen's  feats  you  place  fpitting 
boxes  ;  and,  as  if  tiiefe  would  not  hold  enough,  a  dozen  or  two  of 
fpitting  pots  are  to  be  fet  on  the  fide  tables,  or  to  grace  the  corner 
of  the  card  equipage  :  fcveral  flates  and  pencils  are  alfo  to  be  pro- 
vided. All  the  plate  you  can  nnifter  is  to  be  crouded  on  the 
grand  fideboard,  and  at  Itaft  an  hundred  tobacco-pipes,  with  tafte- 
ful  devices  wrapp'd  about  them,  not  forgetting  half  a  dozen  pound 
boxes  of  tobacco,  with  a  fuitable  fervice  of  ftoppers. 

'  Thefe  preparations  being  fettled,  you  are  ready  to  receive  the 
company,  who  begin  to  appear  at  your  Dutch  drum  about  five  in 
the  afternoon  !  The  reigning  burgoniafters  wife  enters  firfl.  You 
are  to  receive  her  it  the  door,  ufier  a  good  run  to  mee:  her,  (by  way 
of  teltifying  your  joy)  with  a  dead  ftop,  and  you  are  to  take  care 
that  your  curtfey  is  at  lealf  as  profound  as  hers ;  the  better  if  a  lit- 
tle deeper.  And  if  you  would  adopt  the  fafiiion  of  this  country, 
you  flioald  revive  one  of  vour  boardinsi-ithool  finkintri  at  tliecom- 
menccment  of  a  minuet,  or  one  of  your  fchool  reverences  to  your 
governels,  on  leaving  the  room.  You  are  to  take  her  by  the  hand, 
you  are  to  fay  you  are  extremely  honoured  by  the  vifit,  and  then 
kill  her  three  times  !  Then  lead  her  to  the  rioht-hand  fide  of  the 
glafs, — order  a  burning,  red-hot  ftovc  \o  be  put  under  her  petti- 
coats,— (the  genteeler  if  you  condefcend  to  place-  it  yourfelf.) — and 
then  receive  the  reft  of  the  company,  ftoveing  them  and  killing  ir» 
the  fame  manner;  more  carefully  however  placing  them  according 
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to  their  rank  in  the  town  or  village,  than  if  they   were  fo  many 
Britifh  peereiles  to  be  fettled  by  the  high  fteward,  at  the  trial  of  a- 
'^fifter  peerefs  for  high  trcafon.     When  all  the  chairs  are  filled,  you 
may  order  refrediments. 

'  In  the  fiift  place,  tea  is  to  be  prefented  three  times  round  the 
room.  This  over,  the  card-tables  are  to  be  arranged,  the  ftovcs  re- 
fieflied,  the  pipes  lighted,  and  the  fpitting  boxes  begin  to  work. 
You  are  to  prefent  four  kings  to  the  burgomafter's  wife,  and  the 
three  you  mean  to  play  at  her  table.  To  the  next  lady,  in  her  rank, 
you  prefent  the  queens  :  bat  make  a  memorandum,  that,  when 
once  feated,  nobody  flirs  frorrj  her  table  till  the  party  breaks  up  at 
ten  o'clock,  fo  that  you  are  fixed  as  a  ftatue  for  almoft  five  hours. 
The  refrefhments  are  to  be  handed  about  every  quarter  of  an  hour, 
but  to  vary,  as  to  the  collations^  One  quarter  gives  coffee,  another 
wine,  awother  liquors,  another  orgeat,  and  at  every  time  the  com- 
pany eat  and  drink  with  unabated  appetite ;  and  thofe  who  offer 
the  moft  good  things  of  this  world,  are  made  the  mofl  honourable 
mention  of,  in  the  annals  of  contre  vijitif?n.  The  ceremonies  of 
taking  leave  are  like  thofe  of  entrance. 

"  It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  when  you  give  one  of  their  vifits  it 
is  not  from  your  own  invitation :  the  reigning  burgomaller  fends 
you  word,  if  convenient,  he  will  come  to  you  fuch  a  day.  If  you 
accept  the  challenge,  you  are  to  fend  off  your  cards,  in  which  you 
invite  the  town  to  meet  him  ;  who  very  obligingly  obey  the  fum- 
inons,  whether  they  ever  favv  you  before  or  no;  or  whether  they 
{hall  ever  fee  you  again. 

'  All  the  fmoking  party  keep  their  own  room,  but  leave  fuch  a 
flrong  fenfe  of  their  orgies  behind  them,  that  it  is  necelTary  your 
houfe,  (if  your  nofe  is  not  a  native  of  Holland,)  fhould  perform  a  *• 

quarantine  of  a  month  before  it  can  be  purified. 

*  A  contre-vijite  feldom  includes  fupper,  but  when  a  fupper  is  to 
be  given  in  Holland,  it  always  comprehends  cards  and  tea,  with  the 
immenle  et  cetera  of  about  eight  times  coffee,  as  many  cakes, 
wines,  jellies,  &c.  &c.  &c.  and  fuppofing  thefe  to  begin  at  half  paft 
five,  and  fupper  to  be  on  table  at  half  paff  ten,  though  the  interme- 
diate hours  are  fully  employed  in  eating  and  drinking,  it  does  not  in 
the  leall  prevent  the  fupper  being  devoured,  as  king  Richard  vo- 
racioufly  fays,  "  marrow,  bones  and  all  ;"  for  though  in  general 
Jife,  at  home  the  Dutch  eat  but  little  of  folid,  they  pay  it  off 
abroad  with  the  mofi:  incontinent  rapacity.  Indeed,  they  feem,  like 
certain  wild  beafts  in  training  for  the  grand  gorging  day,  when  they 
are  to  be  turned  out  upon  criminals,  to  referve  themfelves  for  thefe 
great  public  occafions :  and  a  Dutch  fupper,  at  the  end  of  five 
hours  ftuffing,  migj-it  very  well  furnifli  out  one  of  our  lord  mayor's 
leads,  and  fati-^  all  the  manfioa-houfe  monfters  on  any  one  of  the 
important  days, 

"  Big  with  the  fate  of  turkeys,  and  of  geefe  1" 

6  'B;c 
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*  By  way  of  fpecimen,  I  (hall  conclude  with  a  Dutch  bill  of  fare, 
of  which  I  made  a  N.  B.  in  my  pocket-book,  immediately  on  get- 
ting home  from  the  lafl  cramming-bout  to  which  I  had  the  honour 
of  being  invited.  I  fhall  only  premife  that  we  were  only  14  per- 
lons  at  table.     Mem. — jt  was  a  fupper. 


TOP. 


A  very  large  fillet  of  veal  bak'd,  and  forc'd-meat  balls. 

it  ^ 

^     •  An  immenfe  fallad.  ^ 

4> 


w 

?  -     - ^    — 

o 


A  forc'd  pike,  of  251b.  weight. 


a. 


CO  9 

Pan  full  of  ftew'd  pears. 

"2  .S  Yard-wide  pye,  of  all  meats,  birds,  and  beafts.  S  ^ 

a.  Pan  full  of  apples.  n  2. 


.+,  j^      Another  monfler  of  a  pike,  four  faucc,  2olb.  ditto. 

O    oj 

*j  ^  Sallad  bowl  of  different  pickles.  .-^  jt> 

'^  a.  §  __ 

Whole  quarter  of  (laeepifti  lamb,  roafted.  "~  ^ 


o  <1 


BOTTOM. 


*  N.  B.  Nothing  left  but  the  large  bones  and  plates,'     Vol.  iii. 

p.  211. 

We  make  no  quotation  from  the  account  of  French  cruel- 
ties, which  feem  to  be  exaggerated  ;  the  account  of  the 
execution  of  the  princefs  de  Lamballe  is  particularly  fo.  The 
third  volume  clofes  with  the  author's  elegant  poem  entitled 
Humanity. 

Mr.  Pratt  has  an  eafy  converfation-ftyle,  and  touches  in  the 
manner  of  Sterne,  which  many  will  call  pathetic  ;  he  writes 
with  fprightlinefs  and  good  humour,  though,  perhaps,  he  will 
fay  we  have  not  reviewed  his  work  with  the  fame  fpirit, — and 
thofe  who  feek  light  entertainment  will  not  be  ill  fatisfied 
with  thefc  mifcellaneous  volumes. 
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Letters  to  Afr.  Jrchdcacon  'Travis,  in  Vindicatiori  of  one  of  the 
Tranflalor's  Notes  to  A4ichaelis  s  Introdudiion^  and  in  Con- 
firmation of  the  Opinion,  that  a  Greek  Alamifcript,  noiv  pre- 
fervid  in  the  Public  Library  of  ttoe  Univerfity  of  Cambndgey 
is  one  of  the  Seven,  which  are  quoted  by  R.  Stephens  at 
1  fohfi  f^  7.  with  an  Appendix,  containing  a  Review  of  Mr. 
Travis's  Collation  of  the  Greek  A'lSS.  which  he  examined 
in  Paris:  an  Kxtratl  frcr>n  Mr.  Pappelfjawns  Treatife  on 
the  Berlin  iVlS.  and  an  Effay  on  the  Origin  and  Ob] eel  of  the, 
V-elefan  Readings.    ,By  the   Tranflator   of  Alichaelis. 

{Concluded  from  Page  129.) 

I N- giving  our  account  of  this  very  important  publication, 
-■■  we  deferred  the  confKleration  of  fome  of  the  obje^lions  to 
the  llatemCiit  of  our  author,  that  the  whole  of  his  argument 
might  be  feen  in  its  proper  Hght.  The  identifying  of  a  ma- 
liufcript  is  of  confulcrable  confequence.  Our  author  has 
brought  forward  very  llrong  reafons  in  fupport  of  his  opinion. 
Of  twenty-five  principal  readings  in  Stephens's  manufcript, 
his  antagonift  allowed  twenty-four  to  be  in  the  Codex  Va- 
tabU: — his  grounds  for  controverting  the  twenty-fifth  we 
could  not  allow.  We  mull,  tlserefore,  agree  with  the  author 
of  the  work  before  us,  that  in  the  twenty- fifth  reading,  for 
aught  that  as  yet  appears  to  the  contrary,  his  Cambridge  ma- 
nufcript coincides  with  the  »y  of  Stephens.  We  come  now 
to  the  archdeacon's  obje£lions  to  the  account  given  of  the 
twenty-four  remaining  readings  iu  the  tranflation  of  Mi- 
ehaelis. 

On  the  one  fide  it  is  afllrted,  that,  out  of  thefe  twenty-four 
readings,  fourteen  have  not  been  difcovered  in  any  other  Greek 
manufcrijTt.  Trcn'is  limits  the  number  to  twelve  ;  the  dif- 
pute  therefore  is  on  the  two  readings  to  be  taken  away  out 
of  the  fourteen.  That  the  argument  might:  red  on  a  fure 
footing,  the  archdeacon  fliould  have  named  Iris  twelve  read* 
ings,  which  he  allows  to  be  found  in  other  manufcripts  •,  for 
our  author,  after  a  very  accurate  fearch,  declares  that  he 
can  find  only  ten  fuch  examples, — but  prefuming  that  the 
archdeacon  mud  have  fome  ground  for  his  aflertion,  he  ex- 
amined with  care  tlie  fourteen  w^hich  he  fuppolcd  not  to  be 
found  in  otlier  manufcripts,  and  lays  his  hands  upon  two, 
which  he  thinks  may  have  led  his  antagonifk  into  the  miitak^. 
The  firft  is,  James  i,  22.  which,  according  to  the  ly,  is  ymak  «y 
•notr^ai  vo/Mt. — according  to  the  common  text,  yivea-^s  h  Troinicu 
>.oys.  Here  is  a  difference  of  two  words,  «v  and  voixis,  of  which 
av  is  quoted  by  Wetflein  from  the  Codex  Coiflinianus,  202, 
and  vo/xa  from  the  Codex  Petavianus,  i  ;  but  as  both  «y  and 
votii  arc  not  to  be  found  tbget?icr  in  any  one  manufcripr  be- 


fide 


^ 
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CJes  the  17,  either  the  archdeacon  is  wrong  in  thisinftance,  or 
he  has  feme  other  ground  to  go  upon,  not  before  the  public. 

The  other  reading  which  it  is  imagined  may  have  led  tlie 
irchtleacon  into  the  iuppofed  error  in  counting,  is  in  2  Pet.  xi. 
1 1,  where  we  liiul  in  the  ly  the  words  xafl'  \(x.ij\uv  ^haapnfjLov, — but 
in  the  common  text,  xaT  au%v  iraoa  kusio}  $>u:r(pYi<.ov.  Here 
again  tiiere  are  two  variations  :  but  though  the  Codex  Alexan- 
drhuis  and  two  other  M8S.  omit  Trxfa  xvptuy  vet  they  have  not 
Ka5'  lauluv  for  Kal'aJluv.  But  tliere  is  a  probabiHtv  that  the 
archdeacon  may  liave  been  miflt^d  by  fome  other  circumflances; 
and  of  the  fourteen  readings  of  our  author  he  may  llrike 
out  two  from  having  feeii  tlie  Vtlefian  readings  quoted  for  a 
fimilar  reading  with  the  ly.  We  would  not  willingly  fuppofe 
that  the  objector  could  have  fallen  into  fuch  a  miltake:  but  the 
probability  lias  been  fo  far  of  fervice  to  the  public,  that  it  has 
brought  forward  a  moll  accurate  invclligation  of  thefe  read- 
ings, the  charader  of  which  we  fliall  give  in  our  author's 
words — 

'  The  refult  of  this  inquiry  is,  that  the  Velefian  readings  were 
taken,  neither  from  G.-eek,  nor  even  from  Latin  mnnufcripts,  but 
from  Robert  Stephens's  edition  of  the  Vulgate,  publilhed  at  Paris  irt 
1540  :  that  the  object,  which  the  marquis  of  Velez  had  in  view,  in 
framuig  this  colledion  of  readings,  was  to  fupport,  not  the  Vulgate 
in  general,  but  the  text  of  this  edition  in  particular,  wherever  it 
varied  from  the  text  of  itej)hens's  Greek  Teftament  printed  in  i  ^50: 
and  that  with  this  view  he  iranllated  into  Greek  the  reading's  of  the 
former,  which  varied  from  the  latter,  except  where  Stephens's  GrecJt 
margin  fiipplied  him  with  the  readings  which  he  wanted,  where  lie 
Jiad  only  to  tramcribe  ajid  not  to  tranllate,'     r.  67, 

The  grounds  of  this  opinion  arc  given  at  full  length  in  an 
Appendix.  With  refpc61:  to  the  argument  on  the  fourteen 
readings,  it  is  evident  that  wc  cannot  form  a  conclufion  till 
we  have  heard  the  whole  that  can  be  faid  en  the  other  fide. 
Travis  may  be  in  polleflion  of  fome  manufcripts  which  have 
hitherto  efcdped  the  rcfcarchcs  of  the  learned  world, — they 
may  have  taken  their  flight  at  the  fame  time  with  the  manu- 
fcripts from  the  royal  library  at  Paris, — and  when  the  former 
have  been  difcovered  by  tlic  archdeacon,  they  may  probably 
give  him  a  clue  to  future  difcoveries. 

We  have  already  faid  that  if  twelve  out  of  the  fourteen 
readings  were  allowed  by  both  parties  not  to  be  in  any  other 
manufcript,  we  (liould  think  ourfelves  juflified  in  drawing  th''. 
fame  conclufion  with  our  author  ;  but  the  quellioii  without 
doubt  deferves  invefligation,  namely,  to  determine  the  degree 
of  weight  to  be  given  to  a  few  variations  between  the  quota- 
tions from  ov.-^  nianufcript,  and  the  readings  of  another  fup- 
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pofed  to  be  different.  This  fubjecl  is  treated  in  a  very  ma" 
flerly  manner  in  the  fixth  letter  ;  and  the  miflake  of  Travis  is 
clearly  pointed  out,  under  which  it  is  not  improbable  that 
others  eager  to  eftablifli  a  point  may  frequently  labour.  We 
will  fuppofe  that  a  fmgie  reading  quoted  from  the  ly  in 
Stephens's  margin  differs  from  the  Codex  Vatabli.  Is  this 
decifive  againfl  their  identity  ? — by  no  means  •,  for  the  num- 
ber of  paffages  in  which  they  agree  muft  be  considered  ;  and  if 
no  other  difference  is  to  be  found,  who  could  doubt  of  their 
identity  ?  Ihe  error  might  be  in  the  margin  from  a  variety 
of  caufes, — from  collation,  or  from  the  errors  of  the  prefs. 
We  muft  compare  together,  in  a  queftion  of  this  nature, 
the  number  of  places  in  which  the  readings  agree ;  or 
we  fhall  deceive  ourfelves  and  others.  The  neceffity  of  this 
is  fhown  from  the  many  miftakes  into  which  Travis  has  fallen 
in  arguing  againft  the  manufcripts  now  in  the  national  library 
at  Paris,  which  by  fome  are  fuppofed  to  have  been  ufed  by 
Stephens.  We  (hall  extra61:  our  author's  appeal  to  the  arch- 
deacon on  his  mode  of  reafoning  on  two  manufcripts — ■ 

*  In  vour  attempt  to  prove  that  the  Codex  Stephani  $■  is  not  the 
fame  as  the  Codex  Regius  102,  you  have  produced  nine  examples, 
in  which,  according  to  your  ftatement,  the  readings  afcribed  by 
Stephens  to  the  former,  differ  from  the  readings  of  the  latter :  and 
you  have  quoted  five  more,  in  which  you  fay  that  the  latter  differs 
from  all  Stephens's  manufcripts.  But  as  the  Codex  3"  is  quoted  by 
Stephens  between  five  and  fix  hundred  times,  fourteen  examples 
of  difagreement  between  his  quotations  and  your  own  are  really  hw^ 
confidering  the  numerous  caufes,  which  are  and  muft  be  productive 
of  error,  and  confequently  of  contradiction  between  the  extracts 
made  by  different  perfons  from  the  fame  manufcript.  Again,  in 
your  attempt  to  prove  the  non-identity  oi  the  Codex  Stephani  u 
and  the  Codex  Regius  62,  you  have  produced  five  examples,  in 
which,  according  to  your  ftatement,  the  readings  of  the  latter  differ 
froxTn  thofe,  which  areafcribed  in  Stephens's  margin  to  the  former  : 
and  you  have  quoted  four  examples  to  fliew  that  the  Codex  Regius 
6a  is  not  any  one  of  Stephens's  manufcripts.  But  the  Codex  jj  ig 
quoted  between  three  and  four  hundred  times  in  Stephens's  margin, 
exclufively  of  thofe  places,  where  it  is  comprehended  under  sr.  or 
iv  'Trao-i,  vhich  in  the  four  gcfpels  occurs  feventy-eight  times.  Nine 
contradiiftions  therefore  in  regard  to  this  MS.  are  few,  in  compari- 
fon  of  the  whole  number  of  quotations.  In  order  to  determine  the 
exaft  proportion,  which  the  number  of  contradictions  between  the 
quotations  in  Stephens's  margin  and  the  MSS.  from  which  thofe 
quotations  are  believed  to  have  been  taken,  may  bear  to  the  whole 
number  of  quotations,  without  deftroying  the  evidence  derived  from 
the  examples  of  coincidence,  I  have  taken  the  pains  to  compare 
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with  the  Compluteiifun  edition  all  Stephens's  quotations  from  it, 
throughout  the  whole  New  Telbment.  It  is  quoted  by  the  roark 
a  four  hutidred  and  fixty-five  tinicj,  and  in  an  hundred  and  thirteen 
phices  hiore  it  is  quoted  in  conjunction  with  all  Stephens's  JVlStj. 
The  whole  number  of  quotations  therefore  from  the  Cornpl.  ed.  ii 
five  hundred  and  feventy-eight :  among  which  there  are  not  iel's 
than  forty-eight,  which  are  t\\l(c  :  or,  in  other  vvords,  there  are 
forty  eight  readings  afcribed  in  Stephens's  margin  to  the  Codex  x, 
which  contradirt,  and  that  too  materially  in  feveral  places,  the  read- 
ings of  the  Complutenlian  edition.  Fourteen  examples  of  contra- 
diction therefore  in  the  cafe  of  the  Codex  ^,  which  is  quoted  in 
Stephens's  margin  as  often  as  the  Complutenfian  edition,  or  nine 
examples  of  contradiction  in  the  cafe  of  the  Codex  n,  which  is 
quoted  above  four  hundred  times,  are  a  meic  nothing.'     p.  104. 

Thefe  forty-eight  falfe  readings  are  given  at  full  length;  ?.nd 
our  author's  argument  is  briefly  this — Tne  mark  «  in  Ste- 
phens's margin  denotes  the  Complutenfian  edition.  Since  un- 
der this  mark  there  are  forty-eight  readings  not  to  be  found 
in  the  Complutenfian  edition, — a  and  the  Complutenfian 
edition  are,  according  to  Travis,  tvi'o  very  dlt^ercnt  books  : 
but  we  know  that  they  are  not  different  books,  and  therefore 
the  archdeacons  mode  of  reafoning  is  falfe.  Again,  if 
48  contradi6lions  may  be  found  in  578  quotations  without 
affefting  the  credibility  of  a  fatl,  one  error  in  the  margin  of 
Stephens  cannot  deftroy  the  evidence  derived  from  24  read- 
ings, for  the  identity  of  the  Codex  Vatabli  and  ty  -,  and  all 
the  reafoning  on  fimilar  grounds  by  Travis,  on  the  other  Pari- 
fian  manufcripts,  falls  to  the  ground. 

In  the  feventh  letter  an  inference  is  drawn  from  the  iden- 
tity, now  ellablifiied,  of  the  17  and  the  Codex  Vatabli,  of  feme 
confequence  in  the  conrroverfy  on  the  famous  verfe  in  St. 
John's  epiftle.  The  non-exiftence  of  this  verfe,  and  the  mlf- 
placing  of  the  femicircle,  are  decided  by  a  mere  infpeclion  of 
the  manufcript.  That  the  femicircle  was  fometimes  mif- 
piaceii  by  Stephens,  is  undeniably  proved  from  two  inilances 
of  a  fimilar  error  in  quoting  the  Complutenfian  edition  ;  and 
•we  doubt  not  that  many  more  might  be  produced  if  any  per- 
fon  would  give  himfelf  the  trouble  of  comparing  the  pofition 
of  this  femicircle  in  the  text  with  eacli  feparate  manufcript. 
Stephens  has  rnclofed  only  tv  tw  ^pavu  between  his  obelus  and 
femircie  in  1  J.  v.  7  :  but  the  Codex  ry  omits  more;  therefore 
the  femicircle  is  mifplaced.  Ot  this  we  have  not  in  our  own 
minds  the  lead  lliadow  of  a  doubt  j  and,  with  our  author,  we 
really  think  it  extraordinary  that  any  man  who  lays  claim  to 
the  title  of  a  critic  can  aiTert  that  Stepiiens's  femicircle  ac 
1  J.  V.  7.  "  morally  fpeaking,  could  not  be  mifplaced." 
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The  limits  of  our  Review  will  not  permit  us  to  notice  alt 
the  arguments  againft  the  laii;  ftrange  pofition  produced  in  the 
lemaining  pare  of  this  letter.  They  are  ingenious  and  fatis- 
fa(Slory, — they  leave  nothing  to  be  faid  upon  the  fubje£l  :  and 
if  Robert  Stephens  could  be  a  witnefs  of  ihe  learning  dil'played 
on  the  mifphicing  of  one  of  his  marks,  though  he  might  be 
aftonifhed  at  the  importance  attributed  to  its  prefent  place, 
he  would  probably  a<tl  as  our  author  luppofes — 

'  You  (fays  he  to  Travis  in  a  note)  confider  yourfelf,  as  the  de- 
fender of  Robert  Stephens  :  but  if  Robert  were  now  alive,  I  be- 
lieve he  would  not  thank  vou  for  defendincr  the  blunders  of  his 
compofitor.  On  the  contrary  he  would  call  you  his  accufer,  and 
'  me  his  defender  :  for  you  aftnbe  a  polition,  wJiich  is  undoubtedly 
ifalfe,  to  actual  defign,  v.'hereas  I  explain  it  as  a  mere  overfight, 
which  is  no  impeachment,  either  of  his  learning,  or  of  his  integri- 
ty. Credo  igitur,  fi  Stephanus  jam  vlvat,  patrocinium  iftud  mani- 
bus  ac  pedibus  repulfurum.'  p.  149. 

The  remainder,  which  is  rather  more  than  one  half  of  the 
yoiume,  confifts  of  an  Appendix  in  three  numbers.  In  the 
^rfl,  Travis's  arguments,  to  prove  that  the  manufi^ripts 
marked  in  Stephens's  margin  v,  J,  f,  r,  ^,  »i,  k  i:,  are  not  the 
fame  as  thole  now  in  the  national  library  at  Paris,  under  the 
marks  84,  106,  ij2,  72,  47,  or  49,  62,  102.  237,  are  exa- 
jnined.  This  is  a  part  of  the  work  to  which  the  archdeacon's 
attention  is  called  in  a  very  ferious  manner  ; — and  here  our 
taflc  is  very  irkfome  ;  for  the  accufations  and  the  proofs  are  fo 
ftrong,  that  \t  is  impofTible  for  the  reader  not  to  affix  fome 
epithets  to  one  or  the  other  of  the  two  antagonifts,  which  we 
could  wifh  not  to  fee  in  pur  pages.  Of  the  archdeacon's  proofs 
that  the  MS-  84  is  not  Stephens's  MS.  7,  our  author  fays, 
that  the  ftrft  proves  nothing, — the  fourth  proves  againfl  him? 
felf, — and  the  fifth  is  really  falfe.  We  fhall  quote  our  author's 
words  on  the  {ifth — - 

'  Your  laft  example,  fir,  contains  a  fmall  deviation  from  the  truth  : 
for  after  having  quoted  sXr^av  sv  aytov  Tfiacrai,  HXt  £^%xSsv  sk  rr,^ 
yyt.'pcci  aurcuy,  y.ai  aosiiy  iiom  the  MS.  84,  at  John  \  iJ.  30,  you 
aliert  that  it  is  contradiction  to  ajl  the  MSS.  of  R.  Stephens.  Now. 
if  you  again  examine  Stephens's  margin  at  John  VII.  30,  you  will 
find  that  thig  reading  is  not  coutradidted  by  any  one  of  Stephens's 
manufcripts  :  for  not  a  fmgjeJVIS,  has  Stephens  quoted  in  the  whol^ 
verfe.'   p.  i6s. 

Of  this  bur  readers  muft  judge  for  themfelves. 

On  the  Codex  Stephani  S'and  io5,  our  author  fays — - 

*  To  '.prove  the  non-identity  of  the  MS.  106  and  Stephens's 
"^IS.  ^,  you  have  produced  nine  examples  :  and  five  more,  to  Ihew 
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tliat  the  MS.  106  is  neither  Stephens's  MS.  3",  nor  any  other  of  hi? 
mamiltnpts.  In  the  former  Tct,  the  firft,  fecond,  nnd  eif^hrh,  prove 
againlt  yourfelf,  and  the  ninth  is  at  leaft  doubtful ;  in  the  latter  fet, 
all  the  rive  are  without  exception  falfe.  Moreover,  in  one  of  the 
examples  you  have  mifrejirercnttd  Stephens's  margin,  in  anotiicr 
you  have  mifreprffented  iiis  text.'    p.  164. 

On  two  other  manufcripts  our  author  is  not  lefs  declGvc — 

*  To  prove  that  the  MS.  112  is  not  Stephens's  MS  f,  you  have 
produced  eij^lit  examples,  of  which  the  firft  is  falfe,  and  the  fifth 
proves  nothing.  And  to  prove  that  the  ?>IS.  1 12  is  neither  Stephens's 
c,  nor  any  other  of  his  MSS.  you  have  quoted  nine  examples,  of 
which  the  tljrer:  firft  are  falfe,  the  fourth  proves  rather  againft  your 
opinion  than  for  it,  and  the  five  laft  prove  nothing.'  p.  175. 

In  this  tnere  is  fo  extraordinary  an  inflance  of  a  total  ab- 
fence  of  judgment,  or  total  ignorance  of  Greek,  that  we 
iliould  notdojullice  to  the  public  if  we  did  not  give  our  au- 
thor's account  of  the  archdeacon's  mode  of  collating — 

*  In  the  former  fet,  your  firft  example  is  of  fo  curious  a  nature, 
that  1  muft  relate  the  hiftory  of  it  at  full  length.  Robert  Stephens 
in  his  firft  edition  of  the  Greek  Teftament  hr.d  printed  the  words 
o'l  axoXouBrxravTSi  (x,oi  £v  xji  TraXiyyfVfff-ia  Matth.  XIX.  28.. without  a 
comma  between  (mi  and  ev,  in  the  fame  manner  as  Erafmus  had 
done,  who  connected  ev  rv  Tra'Kiyy.vio-ioc  with  ol  aftoT^a^-^JavTEq  /j.ot. 
In  bis  fecond  edition,  Stephens  adopted  the  pu:  6tuatioii  of  his  fa- 
ther in  law  Colinasus,  and  inferled  a  comma  before  £v  rrt  9ra^i7y«- 
viffia,  which  feparates  this  exprelTion  from  the  preceding  words, 
and  refers  it  to  xa'^jTSfrSj  in  the  latter  part  of  the  verfe.  In  his 
third  edition  he  again  followed  the  punctuation  adopted  by  Eraf- 
mus ;  but  as  his  five  MSS.  y,  3",  e,  4",  i$,  had  the  punftuation  of  hii 
i'econd  edition,  and  the  pofition  of  the  ftop  makes  in  this  place  aa 
alteration  in  the  fenfe,  he  thought  it  necelfary  to  remark,  that  five 
of  his  MSS.  had  a  ftop  before  ev  tji  TraUyyiv^jix,  which  he  has 
exprefi'ed  in  Greek,  in  the  following  manner  :  II^o  rov,  tv  iri 
rraXiyysvefTta,  ^la^roMv  f%«o"f  to  7,  3",  t,  i,  (i3.  In  decyphering 
thefe  words  you  have  unfortunately  conftrued  the  Greek  prepofl- 
tion  Tpo  like  the  l.nt'in  pro,  and  have  taken  it  in  the  fenfe  of  "  for," 
or  "  inftead  of,"  which  in  Greek,  fir,  is  exprell'cd  by  a-ni.  Hence 
you  concluded,  that  Stephens  meant  to  fay  "  inftead  of  fv  yn 
9raXiyyivt<na  the  MSS.  7,  5",  f,  ?,  1^,  read  JiacrTsXjiv  exb^iv,"  and  have 
accordingly  quott-d  ol  otKoM^ixravii^  ix'a  haaroMv  lX1ifT^■,  orav,  as  the 
reading  ot  the  ('odcx  Srephani  £,  which  you  fay  contradifts  the 
reading  of  the  MSS.  112.  The  learned  docftors  of  the  Sorbonne, 
in  examining  the  very  edition,  in  which  vou  have  been  fo  unfor- 
tunate,  ftll  into  the  contrary  miftake,  and  took  the  various  readings 
Ml  Stephens's  marc^in   for  the  annotations  of  the  editor,  which  they 
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condemned  as  containing  heretical  doftrines.  But  the  writer  of 
the  Codex  Corfendoncenfis  met  with  the  very  fame  accident  as 
yourfelf :' and,  as  it  is  always  a  comfort  to  have  a  companion  in 
dilh-efs,  I  will  relate  to  you  the  whole  ftory.  The  common  text 
at  2  Cor.  VIII.  4.  5,  is  ^i^aa^ai  r.(x.ai.  km  a  *a&4)j  Y\\7ii<TajjLiv  :  but 
the  beft,  and  molt  numerous  authorities  reject  S'slacrSa*  ^,<*aj,  which 
is  probably  an  interpolation.  The  proprietor  of  an  ancient  MS. 
from  which  the  Codex  Corfendoncenfis  was  copied,  knowing  that 
^?e|«crSat  Y,[xa<;  was  contained  in  fome  MSS.  but  rejeifted  by  others, 
and  wifhing  perhaps  to  refcue  thefe  words  from  the  charge  of  fpu- 
rioufnefs,  wrote,  with  a  reference  to  Silacr^ai  «^5,  the  following 
note  in  the  margin  :  zy  '^ro'Khoii  rm  avriy^a'pav  oItwj  Bupnrai.  The 
indultrious  fcribe,  who  wrote  the  Codex  Corfcndonctnfis,  taking 
thefe  words  for  a  part  of  Holy  Writ,  which  hud  been  omitted  ia 
the  text  and  fupplied  in  the  margin,  transferred  them  into  the  body 
of  Wis  own  work,  and  wrote  as  follows  ;  5f|ao-Sai  vi^ag.  ev  woMojj  TiBi» 
avTiypa^uv  ovTug  svpnTcci,  Kai  k  xaSojj  y]>.7n(Tantv.'  p.  176. 

In  the  fame  manner  our  author  purfues  his  antagonift 
throi:gh  his  other  collations,  and  concludes  his  fubje£l  in  the 
following  manner — 

*  Here  I  would  willingly  clofe  this  fubjeft  :  but  as  you  yourfelf 
are  fo  extremely  liberal  of  cenfure,  even  in  cafes  where  you  ought 
rather  to  applaud,  you  muft  not  expeft  to  efcape,  where  cenfure  is 
juftly  due.  The  exprelhon  "  fhameful  debility,"  which  you  apply 
to  LeLong,  Wetftein,  and  Griefbach,  might  be  retorted  not  tour 
but  fourfcore  fold  on  yourfelf :  for  of  an  hundred  and  thirty  ex- 
amples, which  you  have  produced  p.  2.20 — 241,  and  which  have 
been  the  fubjeft  of  the  preceding  inquiry,  there  are  more  than 
feventy,  which  are  either  falfe,  or  prove  nothing,  or  ^rove  againlt 
yourfelf.  When  I  find  you  arguing  from  Stephens's  filence,  and 
concluding  that  his  ]MSS.  agreed  with  his  text,  wherever  he  has  not 
fpecified  the  contrary,  or  vi'hen  I  fee  you  gravely  copying  Ste- 
phens's own  words,  and  producing  them  as  various  readings  of  a 
Greek  manufcript,  I  have  no  other  fenfation  than  that  of  pity  fora 
man,  who  has  imprudently  engaged  in  facred  criticifm,  without 
pofleffing  the  necediiry  qualifications.  But  when  I  meet  with  af- 
fertions  that  cannot  be  afcribed  to  want  of  knowledge,  when  1  find 
you  quoting  Stephens  for  evidence,  which  he  has  not  given,  and 
fuppreffing  that  which  he  really  has,  and  confider  that  there  are  in- 
itances  of  the  former  kind,  in  which  you  could  hardly  have  been 
taken  by  furprife,  and  examples  of  tiie  latter,  in  which  you  neither 
could  have  been  ignorant  of  what  Stephens  had  quoted,  nor  of  the 
impoffibility  of  concealing  that  quotation  without  leading  your 
readers  into  error,  it  is  really  difficult  to  avoid  giving  way  to  the 
fuggeftions  of  a  juft  indignacion.  But  as  1  flioiUd  think  it  a  very 
unbecoming  liberty  in  me,  to  make  ufe  of  the  fame  language  to 
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you,  fir,  which  you  think  yourfelf  warranted  to  ule  toward  your 
adverfaries,  I  will  fay  only  of  your  collation,  Valeat  in  opinioni- 
bus  et  rennonibus  imperitorum,  ab  ingeniis  prudcntium  repud^tur: 
vehementes  habeat  et  repentinos  impetus,  fpatib  interpofito  et  caiifa 
cogiiita  confciiefcat.'     r.  238. 

We  will  not,  in  this  ftage  of  the  difpute,  interpofe  our 
judgment.  We  will  wait  for  the  archdeacon's  reply, — vvc 
will  then  weigh  wich  the  utmoft  attention  the  arguments  oa 
both  fides,  and  (hall  not,  upon  a  fair  eftimation  of  them,  hcfi- 
tate  in  giving  a  dccifive  opinion.  We  will  not,  from  the 
piefent  luppearanccs,  condemn  a  perfon  accufcd  of  h-gh  crimes 
in  the  republic  of  letters  by  a  man  of  noted  learning  and  in- 
dultry  ;  but  we  {lull  wait  for  the  defence,  of  which  the  pub- 
lic muit  be  in  as  anxious  expectation  as  ourfelves.  A  ihtis- 
fac^ory  account  muit  doubticls  be  given  of  the.  ftrange  mif- 
take  above  mentioned,  in  fuppofing  a  remark  of  Stephens's  to 
be  part  of  Matthew's  text;  or  the  collator  muft  leit  contented 
under  the  imputation  of  fuch  ignorance  as  rendered  him  in- 
capable of  performing  the  tafk,  which  on  other  grounds  we 
fliould  fay  he  had  at  leail  very  imprudently  undertaken. 

In  the  fecond  number  of  the  Appendix,  is  given  an  ample 
account  of  the  famous  or  rather  infamous  Berlin  manufcript, 
or  Codex  Ravianus, — an  impofturc  upon  the  public,  which  no 
man  of  letters  ought  to  have  quoted  in  fupport  of  any  reading 
wharever,  as  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  of  its  being  merely  a 
copy  from  the  Complutenfian  edition. 

in  the  tiiird  number,  the  Velefian  readings  are  treated  at 
large,  and  m  a  very  fatisfaclory  manner,  it  is  an  excellence 
of  our  author  (tliough  fome  may  find  fault  with  his  prolixity), 
that  he  leaves  no  Itone  unturned  to  give  fatisfaction  to  his 
reader.  A  very  large  collection  of  readings  is  given,  which 
prove  entirely  to  our  fatisfaction  that  the  marquis  de  Vclez 
did  not  take  his  readings  immediately  from  Greek  or  Latin 
manufcripts,  but  from  Robert  Stephens's  edition  of  the  Vul- 
gate, publifiied  at  Paris  in  1540, — that  he  did  this  to  fupport, 
not  the  Vulgate  in  general,  but  the  text  of  this  edition  in  par- 
ticular, wherever  it  varied  trom  the  text  of  Stephens's  in  1550, 
— and  that  with  this  view  he  tranflated  into  Greek  the  readings 
of  iHie  form.er,  which  varied  from  the  latter,  except  where  Ste- 
pliens's  Greek  margin  fupplied  him  with  the  reading?  which  he 
wanted,  where  he  had  only  to  tranfcribe  and  not  to  tranilate. 

Hence  we  lliail  prcfume  that  from  the  evidence .  concen- 
trated in  fo  able  a  manner  by  our  autJior,  foijje  points  hitherto 
in  dilpute  will  be  confidered  as  abfolutely  drtermined,  and 
that  no  one  with  any  pretcnlions  to  critical  Ikill  will  bring 
fonvaril,  in  fupport  of  a  poliiion,  either  the  forgeries  of  the 
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marquis  de  V'^eleZj  or  the  fpurious  manurcript  under  the  name, 
of  the  Codex  Ravianus.  The  deeply  learned  indeed  did  not 
require  fuch  ample  proofs  as  have  been  given  by  our  author  j 
but  it  is  a  fervice  for  which  the  public  cannot  be  too  thankful 
to  him ;  for  he  has  placed  the  fubjecl  in  fo  clear  a  light  that  no 
one  with  the  leaft  degree  of  attention  can  be  hereafter  de- 
ceived. This  part  of  his  work  we  recommend  flrenuoufiy 
to  ihe  clergy  of  all  delcriptions,  who  cultivate  the  facred 
writings  in  the  originals,  and  have  a  wifli  that  they  may  be 
edited  with  the  care  and  integrity  which  fuch  writings 
deferve. 

On  the  other  parts  of  the  work,  namely,  the  exafi:  fcrutlny 
Into  the  merits  of  Stephens  as  a  collator  and  editor,  the  clergy 
will^  we  doubt  not,  fix  their  attention  ;  and  hence  they  will  fee 
the  neceffity  of  a  Teftament  fimilar  to  that  which  Griefbach  is 
now  preparing  for  the  prefs  in  Germany.  When  we  have  a 
perfon  fo  well  qualified  for  the  talk  as  our  author,  we  regret 
that  his  own  univerfity  does  not  reap  the  benefit  of  his  labours 
by  publifliing  under  his  infpection  a  Tellament  which  may  vie 
with  that  of  a  foreign  profeflbr.  The  talk  would  refie6t  equal 
honour  on  the  editor  and  the  patrons  of  the  edition.  Such  a 
work  is  much  wanted  ;  and,  at  any  rate,  after  fo  many  improve- 
ments in  the  Tellament,  it  is  a  Ihame  that  the  books  ufed  in 
mod  fchools,  and  by  a  very  great  part  of  the  clergy,  fhould  not 
have  derived  more  improvement  from  the  labours  of  two  cen^ 
turies. 

We  cannot  quit  this  work  indeed  without  recommending  it 
to  every  perfon  qualified  to  be  a  judge  on  any  critical  queftion 
connected  with  Greek  literature.  The  mode  of  identifying  a 
manufcript,  of  examining  its  readings,  and  the  readings  of 
early  editions  of  the  Tellament,  may  be  transferred  to  the 
manufcripts  and  editions  of  the  clailics.  It  may  be  a  guide  to 
future  editors  ;  and  if  they  are  endued  with  the  fame  Ikill,  in- 
duftry,  and  integrity  with  our  author,  we  may  expe(5l  that  the 
writings  of  the  ancients  may  be  in  no  long  time  delivered  to 
us  free  from  the  bjemiflies  of  inaccurate  tranfcribers  or  care- 
lefs  collators.-  We  fhall  repeat  it  atrain,  that  our  author  de- 
ferves  v/eil  of  the  public  at  large,  as  well  as  of  the  republic  of 
letters ;  and  that  from  the  fpecimens  of  his  learning  and  iu' 
duilry  in  the  work  before  us,  and  tiie  tranilation  ol  Miv  haelis, 
wc  cannot  doubt  that  ha  will  continue  to  employ  his  talentSi 
in  a  manner  to  refle£i  honour  on  his  country  and  profelTion, 
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POLITICAL    AND    HISTORICAL. 

A  UnJication  of  the  Duke  of  Btiifofd's  Attack  upon  Mr,  Burke' i 
Pcnjhn  :  in  Reply  to  a  Letter  from  the  Ri.^ht  H:iri.  Edmund 
Burke  to  a  Nohle  Lord.  By  Thomas  George  Street.  Svo.  2s. 
Jordan.     1796. 

"P\TSOUSTED  with  the  ftyle  of  three  pamphlets  on  this  fuhject, 
■^^  noticed  in  our  lafl  Review,  we  are  glad  to  take  up  one,  which, 
if  it  does  not  make  any  great  pretenfions  to  fine  writinj^,  is  ircc  from 
abufive  language.  Mr.  Burke  is  very  properly  reprehended  for  his 
perfonalities  towards  the  duke  of  Bedford,  a  peer  of  the  realm,  adting 
in  his  official  capacity, — is  treated  with  proper  irony,  for  the  enco- 
miums lie  beftowed  on  lord  Crrenville, — is  extolled  for  his  merits  dur- 
i.ig  the  American  war,  for  which  it  is  alferted  that  he  dcierved  a  pen- 
lioil, — -and  bhmed  for  the  occafion  and  mode  of  receiving  his  prefent 
peniions.  The  ground  of  the  prefent  penfions  is  alTumed  to  be,  not 
the  merits  wliich  Mr.  Burke  boafts  of  in  his  work,  but  the  affifl- 
ance  he  has  given  to  the  prefent  adminiftration,  by  his  conduce  to- 
wards the  French  nation  ;  and  the  mode  of  receiving  his  penfions 
is  faid  to  be  inconfiftent  with  his  own  bills  of  ccconomy  ;  for  by 
them,  '  he  ought  not  to  have  accented  a  penfion,  that  did  not  pro- 
ceed from  an  addrefs*  to  the  throne  by  parliament.'  Extracts  of 
this  bill  are  given  ;  and  the  impartial  muft  judge  : — but  where  fliall 
we  find  the  impartial  ? 

To  Mr.  Burke's  language  on  the  nobility,  which  we  confideras 
reprchenfible  in  the  higheft  degree,  the  tollowing  quellion,  with  a 
remark  defcrving  attention,  is  put  — 

*  Why,  what  is  all  thfs  but  the  vvii\kt'l  jacobinifm  ?  Had  it  been 
uttered  by  a  common  man  a  year  ago,  he  would  have  been  lub- 
jtcled  to  all  the  pains  and  penalties  of  the  ftar-chambtr  committees 
that  have  been  inftltutcd  amongrt  us  ;  and  Mr.  Reeves  and  his  af- 
fociates  would  have  fulminated  aguinft  him  their  bans  and  their 
anathemas  without  number.'     p.  4.0. 

The  ftride  of  Mr.  Burke,  from  the  founder  of  the  RuflTel  family, 
to  the  prefent  duke,  is  properly. noticed  ;  and  a  jufl  encomiuni  i> 
bellowed  on  the  merits  of  lord  RulFcl.  It  is  denied  thnt  Mr.  Ruf- 
fe! was  the  murderer  of  the  duke  of  Buckingham  ;  and  6n  this 
point  Mr.  Burke  would  do  well  to  confider  his  evidence.  The  be- 
ftowinj  of  the  monaltic  lands  on  the  RulfeL  fa^r.ilv  is  etleemed  to 
be  not  more  improper  than  the  bertuwiijg  of  them  on  the  bi- 
Ihopricks  of  Oxford,  Peterborough,  Briftol.  Glocefter,  and  Cheller. 
The  neceflity  of  a  refi?rm  in  Prance  is  infilled  o.j ;  and  the  invcc- 
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tiv-es  of  Mr.  Burke  on  this  fubje<5t  are  pafled  over,  as  the  wit,  if 
there  is  any  wk  in  them,  of  the  thambles.  And,  inftead  of  preach- 
isi'r  up  eternal  waryOUf  author  exhorts  us  to  join  in  defiring  a  truce 
to  th;  miieries  of  mankind  ;  and  in  the  conclufion  pays  his  tribute 
of  appbufe  to  the  eloqueace  of  Mr.  Burke.  The  pamphlet  con- 
fines itlelf  too  much,  we  fear,  to  found  fenfe  and  plain  language, 
to  produce,  in  the  prefent  irritation  of  parties,  its  due  effect. 

^  Leaf  aui  of  Burke's  Book  :  being  an  Eftjile  to  that  Right  HcnauT' 
ahle  GendemnTi,  ia  Rep-y  to  his  Letter  to  a ^Nible  Lord,  en  the 
Snbialof  kzs  Per/,o:u     Bv  M.  C.  Brozu/ie.      2vo.'    2S.     Walker. 

1796. 

Mr.  Browne  fcrutinlfes  Mr.  Burke's  conduct  from  his  firfl  ap- 
pearance in  parliament  to  the  prefent  times,  with  a  view  to  prove, 
that,  from  his  iint  entrance  into  political  life,  he  has  conftantiy  made 
ufe  of  his  fp'endid  talents  not  to  enlighten  the  public,  -but  to  dazzle 
and  dupe  it,  3s  beft  anfwered  his  own  private  purpofes,  or  thofe  of 
the  party-lsaders,  untler  whofe  banners  lie  engaged. 

Hence,  to  this  caufe  is  to  be  attributed  Mr.  Burke's  fupport  of  the 
principles  of  thb  nation's  right  ta  tax  America, — the  violent  cen- 
fures  ajainft  Lord  North, — the  encomiums  on  Mr.  Pitt  for  fuf- 
-  "-— :  the  Habeas  Corpus  Aci, — the  Bill  of  CEconomy  when  out 
■  .^r, — arid  ttie  accepting  of  fo  large  a  pcnfion  in  direct  contra- 
di<fik«i  to  it,  on  an  accelSon  of  influence, — the  raOi  language  ufed 
by  Mr.  Burke,  which  was  fo  generally  otfenftve  to  the  houfe  of 
commons,  when  two  of  the  principal  clerks  of  the  paymafter's  of- 
fice were  accufed  of  peculation,  and  other  mal-praif^ices, — the  coa- 
lition with  lord  North,  againft  whom  fo  many  philippics  had  been 
ftnployed, — the  virulence  of  abnfe  againft  Mr.  Haftings, — and, 
above  all,  the  unparalleled  conduft  of  Mr.  Burke  towards  the  French 
nation,  owing,  in  fome  meafure,  to  his  private  views  of  religion. 

Whether  thefe  charges  are  true  or  not,  it  is  not  our  bufinefs  but 
that  of  the  n<iticn  to  determine  ;  but  we  muft  fay  that  the  man  who, 
to  vilify  one  of  the  firft  perfonages  in  our  lift  of  nobility,  enters  in- 
to a  CtiiA  examination  of  the  merits  of  a  remote  ancel^or,  and  cau- 
tioufly  hides  from  the  public  the  wortluefi  pcrfon  in  the  line  of  de- 
fcent  trom  him,  deferves  to  have  his  own  merits  feverely  fcrutinifed, 
and  muix  exoect  to  have  his  owa  actions  brousht  before  the  bar  of  an 
impartial  public. 

From  an  inquiry  into  Mr.  Burke's  conduct,  we  naturally  expect- 
ed to  be  led  to  the  duke  of  Bedford  and  his  anceftry  ;  and,  in  com- 
mon with  every  Englifhman,  wc  rejoiced  in  reading  an  encomium 
upon  a  young  noble.:nan  of  fiich  high  rank,  derived  from  one,  it  is 
fkid,  who  has  known  him  from  his  infancy.  '  The  fuavity  and 
urbanity  of  his  manners  can  only  be  furpafled  by  the  opennefs  and 
philanthropy  of  hji  hearty,  and  his  eafy  and  una&ded  poiit^efs  re- 
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fietts  a  luftrc  on  his  high  sad  difLaga'fbcd  rank.'  It  is  furely  better 
to  err,  c       '"''^'  ~  :.  on  zhc  ^tit  of  pni^  thaa  to ca& 

about  fir' _  _.  :r  were  in  ^port.     The  red  of  the 

pamp  hi-rt  is  taken  up  with  cenfunes  on  the  language  nifd  by  Mr. 
Burke  Ofxjn  the  French  revolulion :  but  his  rioquencc,  extoiicd  in 
Mr.  i  '.nneTf  ;  rbafs  lead  cianr  peopk  to  tiaak 

that  : ...  -     -.; .:  eJoquei--  --  not  of  vety  difficnlt  acyifitioo. 

Apolog'es  are  tnsde  for  haftc  and  incorredncfs  i  amd  if  there  are 
fome  grounds  for  it,  the  pamphlet  will  find  readers  from  its  mode  of 
eruT-iniag  Mr.  Burke's  prctecfions,  and  is  in  itfdf  not  vxthoct 
mez.t. 

S:tir  R--£e°:KZJ  n  tie  Stditiotis  m*d  Imf4imm.atvry  Lnier  if  tkc  Right 
Ha:.  EdjKMnd  Btrie^  tc  a  SMe  Lord,  Addrejftd  /*  tke  Jcrirus 
dnfJa-atitm  wf  his  Ftdlrrs  Cinzai.  By  Jthi  7le2^3^  S«. 
aj.  (id.     Synionds.     1796. 

Tbev  \rho  expect,  from  the  msnncr  in  which  Mr.  Theiwali  Lss 
been  treated  by  the  author  of  the  I;"--  '-'•  •  '■'--■:'  •'  ~  -_  --r<ar- 
ance  of  cn:th;  in  the  title  page,  cz.  .  •^rr), 

that  the  virulence  of  Mr.  Burke's  lai^gr  :1  in  this  paiBpUet 

find  a  rival,  will  be  diiappointed.  There  are  indeed  many  feber 
reflexions,  but  they    -=    -    reflexions  of  a  mind  endued  evideath' 

with  great  encrgr,  a;.    :  le  of  the  injuTiCS  it  has  received,     Mr. 

Thclwall  (brinks  not  *  from  the  impitaiion  of  bdng  a  democrat,  a 
jacobin,  or  a  {ans-cuiotte ;'  but  deciarcs  hiirifelf,  at  the  fame  time, 
♦ambitious  of  e~        "  ^  the  c' "     '  '?int  of  our  ancient  he- 

roes. I  can  ven£.-._.  —ys  he,  •  -..  :^.-.  :  of  enliiofiafin  employed 
asainlt  my  ovm  caufe,  and  (in  the  more  Hberal  accepcadai  of  the 
phrafe)  as  Shakefperc  exprelTes  it — 

'*  £.irT  their  grest  defervings  and  high  m.er:ts, 

Eecaufe  they  are  not  cf  our  determinarion. 

But  ftand  againf:  us  as  an  enemy."   p.  5. 
This  fentiment  ieems  to  ha^-e  guided  the  author's  pen  t^iroxigboct 
his  pamphlet.     He  attributes  mach  of  ti>e  rancour  cf  Mr.  Burke  to 
an  evident  d"  -  of  his  mind  ;  and  if  he  ufes  the  ftrong  rreta- 

phor  of  the  .._.-._..: obia  of  alarm,  it  is  not  in  the  blrtemeis  of 
malevolence,  but  in  the  kindneis  of  pity. 

'  I  would  not  williivglv,'  he  adds,  *  even  if  my  feeble  knee  Trere 
capable  of  piercing  the  feven-fold  fhieid  of  literzrv  ar.d  ari.rrcratic 
pr.de,  by  which  my  op;""'^"  '  "  --"  i.  I  wovld  not  wantonly 
tear  with  frefh  wounds  :.  :  .redins  with  the  keeceli 

anguifli  of  patcmai  aflSiXion.'  In  another  place  be  thus  compii- 
■lents  his  rival.     '  I  bow  with  ver.er-tion  to  the  gigtinric  jxjwcrs  of 

his  unwearied  ir*"    ""      ^ -^ •-—   ---."■--■  -.-. 

lulions  ot  his  ;:.;  .    .  .^  _      _    .. 

rmce  to  fuppole,  that  if  1  had  the  will  or  the  power  to  deftroy  his 
rcputition,  I  couid  tcirsfsr  his  genius  to  mt felf,  or  plant  h'ls  ho- 
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nours  upon  niy  own  brov.' So  far  is  the  gall  of  peifonnl  animo- 

ilty  from  my  pen,  that  in  the  fervent  fincerity  of  foul,  I  can  ex- 
clahn — ''  Far,  far  may  that  period  be  removed,  when  fate  or  ca- 
price fliall  inflicl  upon  him  either  the  filence  of  death,  or  the  death 
of  filence." 

Similar  pafTages  might  be  extra6^ed  from  otlier  parts  of  his  work: 
and.  whatever  may  be  our  opinion  of  Mr.  Tlielwall's  politics,  all 
muft  ao;ree,  we  think,  in  commending  fiich  generofity  of  fpirit,  af- 
ter he  liad  been  Itigmatifed  by  ^Ir.  Bnrke,  as  '  a  wicked  j)andf:r  to 
avarice  and  ambition.' 

The  chief  points  difcuffed  in  this  pamphlet  are  the  raflinefs  and 
intemperance  of  Mr.  Burke's  language,  and  attack  upon  the  nobili- 
ty, and,  indeed,  upon   all  propaty  ;  and,  in  this  part,  Mr.  Burke 
is  fa-id  to  be   '  the  firit  complete  leveller'  the  author  ever  met  wi'h. 
• — The  neceflitv  of  calm  difciiffion,  on  a  fub;ect  of  fuch  "teat  im- 
portance  as  property,  is  well  infilled  on.     Mr.  Burke's  early  educa- 
tion is  hinted  at ;  but  his  zeal  for  the  church  is  not  fuppoled  to  be 
his  ruling  motive  ;  in  the  late  tranfa'tions  of  his  life  he  is  confidered 
as  a  republican  of  the  old  Roman  fchool,  redeemed  by  the  patron- 
age of  lord  Kitzw.lliam  from  being  a  public  lecturer  at  a  provineiai 
imiverfitv,  and,  from    his  connexions,  attached  to  an  ariftocratic 
party,  more  dangerous,  in   our  author's  opinion,  than  the  ancient 
l0!*ies. — Hence  IMr.  Burke's  condu6l  is  accounted  for  in  the  two 
revolutions  of  America  and  France  :  in  the  foriner  the  oppofition 
made   to  adminiftration  was  under   the  direction  of  I\Ir.  Burke*'?' 
friends;  during  the  latter,  the  lower  orders  have  interfered,  and   his 
former  friends  had  not  much  weight  in  directing  the  public  opi- 
nion.— The  abfurdity  of  Mr.  Burke's  attack   upon   the  duke  of 
Bedford  is  then  animadverted  on,  from  the  obvious  circiuii dance' 
that  fo  many  other  noble  families  are  in  his  fituation ;  and  the  im- 
propriety of  palUng  over  an  eminent  character  in  the  Ruflel  family 
is  forcibly    noticed. — The   morality   of  Mr.    Burke   is   called   in 
queftion  on  the  grounds  of  his  attack  of  the  duke  of  Bedford  ;  and 
ibme  expreilions,  which  imply  that  his  grace's  anceftors  might  haver 
Tcfted  in  quiet  if  the  late  penfions  had  been  undifturbcd,  are  treat- 
ed with  juft  feverity.     The  penfions,  whatever  may  have  been  Mr. 
Burke's  merits,  it  is  faid,  were  not  given  to  him  for  fuch  as  he  has 
flaied,  but  for  the  part  which  he  has  taken  in  the  French  revolu- 
tion ;  and  to  him  is  attributed  much  of  that  alarm  by  which  the  na-* 
tion,  during  the  laft  three  years,  has  been  fo  intemperately  difquiet- 
ed. — The  ftrange  jargon  of  Mr.  Burke  on  Cannibal   philofophers 
(an  exprellion  which  ought  not  to  have  come  fi-om  a  man  of  letters)  is 
controverted  by  an  appea'  ro  fadls — Firlt,  tliat  the  philofophers  were 
not  (and,  indeed,   how  can  philofophers  be)   Cannibals,  for  they 
were  deflroved  bv  the  Cannibals  :   Secondlv,  whatever  thcfe  nhilo- 
fophers  were,  they  were  not  formed  by  t!ie  nev/  but  the  old  govtrn- 
jiitnt  of  Francs. -»-Thc  Caiuiibak  of  France  are  reprobated  with 
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j\ill  rcverity,  and  Robefpierrc's  chara«^er  is  well -delineated. — Tht 
author  vindicates  himft-lf  in  the  concliifion  from  the  accufations  of 
Mr.  13uri<e,  gives  foine  account  of  his  leftures,  and  is  not  without 
hope,  that  iNfr.  Burke  may  renovate  a  general  fpirit  of  inquiry  to 
be  ultimately  beneficial  to  the  kinsfdom. 

Upon  the  wholf  we  may  fately  fay,  that  though  there  are  evident 
marks  of  hrille  in  I'ome  parrs  of  this  compofition,  it  is  worthy  of  Mr. 
Burke's  notice:  and  the  advocates  for  the  two  parties,  of  fans-culottiftn 
and  ancient  chivalrv,  will  find  matter  enough  to  admire  nnd  to  con- 
demn. An  impartial  reader  cannot  fail  of  deriving  fome  amufe- 
mcuc  and  inftruclion  from  a  comparifon  of  the  two  pamphlets.  On 
the  one  hand  the  prcux  chevalier ^  Mr.  Burke,  tlirows  down  his  glove 
among  the  fans-calottes  in  the  language  fuppofed  to  be  peculiar  to 
them  J  and,  on  the  other,  a  Tms-culotte  takes  it  up,  and  enters  the 
lilts  with  the  di^mity  of  ancient  chivalry. 

j^  Letter  to  the  Ri^ht  Honourable  Edmund  Burke^  in  Anf'xer  to  a 
Litter  rc/pc^in;^  the  Duke  of  Bedford  and  the  Earl  of  Lander- 
dale  ;  to  luhich  is  appended  fome  j^nticipation  of  Mr.  Burke's 
Thoughts  on  a  Reg::ide  Peace,  By  the  Rev.  George  Neale,  j^U' 
th'jr  of  Ejfays  on  Muii-rn  Manners^  <£?c.  'jfc.  Zvo.  6d.  Darcon 
and  Harvey.      1  796. 

It  is  ?reatlv  to  the  credit  of  the  duke  of  Bedford  and  the  earl  of 
Lauderdale,  that  fo  many  men  of  refpeftable  character  fliculd  have 
volunteered  in  their  defence,  when  they  were  wantonly  attacked  and 
calumniated  by  Mr.  Burke,  onlv  becaufe  they  thought  an  inquiry 
into  the  nature  of  a  penfion,  granted  evidently  in  contradidtion  to 
Mr.  Burke's  own  bill,  a  conltitutional  objefl. 

The  prefent  pamphlet  is  remarkable,  as  being  the  produ<5^ion  of 
a  cluirchman,  who  is  not  afraid  of  incurring  the  cenfure  of  his  fu- 
periors  by  giving  his  tribute  of  applaiife  to  noblemen  avowedly  ia 
oppoiition  to  the  court.  It  contains  fome  good  points, — though,  like 
moil  of  the  anfwers  to  Burke  (that  of  the  Old  Whig  excepted),  it 
bears  evitlent  marks  of  hafte. 

The  ftrongcft  part  of  this  letter  is  that  which  refpei^s  the  war ; 
and  in  the  following  fentiment,  we  fear  there  are  few  readers  who 
have  not  caufe  to  coincide— 

'  And  now,  fir,  (in  allufion  to  your  idea  of  perpetual  war,  and 
not  on  account  of  what  von  have  been  pleafed  to  fay  of  the  duke  of 
Bedford,)  I  will  take  one  more  glance  at  your  penfion.  I  fear  in- 
deed, while  it  has  fortified  you  againft  any  fpecies  of  public  diflrefs, 
(for  were  all  the  necefTaries  of  life  even  ten  times  dearer  than  they 
are,  it  would  not  preclude  you  from  tlieir  regular  enjoyment,)  it  has 
alfo  palfied  the  dictates  of,  1  would  hope,  a  naturally  warm  and 
fufceptible  heart.  The  rich  Dives  thought  not  of  the  miferies  of  a 
Lazarus.  You  now,  perhaps,  to  ufe  your  own  language,  ♦'  have 
nothing  to  attend  to  but  the  lazy  enjoyment  of  undifturbed  poflef- 
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jfons ;"  or,  as  you  fee  not  the  diftrefs  of  the  middling  and  lower 
clafles  of  people,  your  own  well  appointed  board,  (it  is  your  owa 
fault  if  it  be  otherwife)  has  lulled  you  into  the  idea  that  no  fuch 
thing  exifts.  "  Poor  rich  man,"  (page  9,)  as  you  ftyle  the  duke  of 
Bedford  in  a  fuppofed  political  deficiency  of  knowledge,  compared 
with  your  own  attainments,  "poor  rich  man,"  I  fay  to  you  in 
comparifon  with  myfelf  in  this  cafe,  you  muft  indeed  have  fhut 
yourfelf  up  in  your  caftle  of  plenty  if  thefe  things  have  been  hidden 
from  your  eyes.  They  are  indeed  fo  notorious,  that  I  will  not 
trouble  you  with  any  further  elucidation.'  p.  25. 

The  Pollticiaii's  Creed.    Being  tlie  Great  Outline  of  Political  Science. 

Fro77i  the  JFritings  of  Montetfquieu^  Hu?ne^  Gibbon^  Paley,    Townf- 

end^  ^c.  ^c.     By  an  Independent.     Vol.  I.     Svo.     p.     Boards. 

Robinfons,     i79S* 

This  volume  is  handfomely  printed  on  fine  paper.  What  other 
merit  it  may  poflefs,  is  difticuk  to  difcover,  as  it  confifls  of  fele(5f ions 
from  feveral  authors,  with  whofe  works  all  perfons  having  any  pre- 
tenlions  to  literature  are  converfant.  The  profeifed  defign  of  the 
publication  is  to  (how  the  fuperiority  of  our  mixed  form  of  go- 
vernment, by  exhibiting  the  defers  of  other  political  fyftems. 
Such  an  objecEf,  in  point  of  intention,  would  be  entitled  to  our  warm- 
eft  encomium :  but  the  compiler  has  rendered  the  fincerity  of  his 
motive  fufpicious  by  adopting,  without  comment, part  of  a  celebrated 
effay  in  Hume  where  ahfolute  monarchy  is  reprefented  as  '  the  eajie/i 
death,  the  true  euthav.ajia  of  the  Britijh  confiitution.'  Whatever  pains 
may  be  taken  to  inculcate  fervility  in  a  nation  whofe  attachment  to 
freedom  has  hitherto  been  its  honour,  we  hope  that  this  will  never 
be  part  of  the  creed  of  our  countrymen. 

For  all  Ranks  of  People,  Political  Inftrumons.  Part  I.  On  the  Bill 
of  Rights.  On  the  Liberty  of  the  Prefs.  Part  II.  On  a  Reform 
in  Parliament^  and  its  probable  Confequences.  Part  III.  On  Po- 
ptdar  Dif contents.  On  the  Mob.  On  the  DefruSiion  of  the  Engl-Jk 
Conjiitution.     8w.      I  J.   bd.     Johnfon.      ^795- 

Thefe  three  pamphlets  are  extrafted  from  the  "  Politician's, 
Creed,"  a  publication  which  we  haye  already  noticed;  in  the  pre- 
ceding article. 

'Elucidation  of  Mr.  Bovjyer^s  Plan  for  a  magnificent  Edition  of  Humeri. 

Hifiory  of  England,  with  a  Continuation  by  G.  Gregory y  D.  D.  (s'c. 

Bowyer.  1795. 
•  We  TWtice  this  publieation  rather  with  a  view  to  the  importance 
of  the  great  undertaking  which  it  announces,  than  from  its  intrinfic 
confequence.  It  contains  a  plain,  and  apparently,  a  fair  llatement 
of  the  nature  of  Mr.  Bowyer's  defign,  which  embraces  two  great 
national  objects, — the  giving  to  pofterity,  in  a  fplendid  and  elegant 
form,  the  work  which  is  naturally  moft  intcrefting  to  every  Britoa, 
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the  liiflory  of  his  own  country;  and  the  encouragement  and  im- 
provement of  the  fine  arts. 

Witli  refpect  to  the  hrfl.  of  thefe  objedf,   Mr.  Bowyer  thus  cx^ 
prcfTes  himfelf — 

'  To  find  a  Hiftory  of  England  worthy  of  being  adopted  as  the 
ground  of  thofe  magnificent  embellifhments,  which  it  was  the  de- 
fign  of  this  undertaking  to  produce,  no  difficulty  could  occur,  as 
the  immortal  work  of  Hume  prefented  ittelf.  This,  however, 
comes  down  only  to  the  revoKition  ;  fince  which  a  period  too  fer- 
tile of  events  has  eiapfedto  be  negle£led;  particularly  as,  approach- 
ing nearer  to  our  own  times,  we  cannot  but  feel  highly  interefted  in 
their  detail.  A  continuation  of  Hume  was  of  courfc  indifpenfably 
neceffary :  and  for  this  continuation  perhaps  it  would  not  be  eafy 
to  feleft  a  perfon  more  fitted  by  his  candour,  impartiality,  and  the 
courfe  of  his  ftudies,  than  Dr.  Gregory.'     p.  5. 

The  embellifliments  of  the  work  are  explained  under  the  heads, 
"  Hiftoric  Subjefts"' — "  Portraits" — "  Ancient  Edifice;," — 
*'  Vignettes^' — "  Sea  Fights" — "  Monuments" — "  Coins  and 
Medals" — "  Mifcellaneous  Embelliflimeats," — and  the  "  Typo- 
graphical  part." 

From  the  (ketch  of  the  propofals  at  the  end  we  learn,  that 

*  The  whole  Hiftory  will  be  publiflied  as  nearly  as  can  be  com- 
puted in  (ixty  Numbers,  making  fix  magnificent  Folio  Volumes. 
Each  Number  will  contain  one  capital  Hiftoric  Print,  with  one  or 
more  Vignettes,  Portraits,  Views  of  Naval  Engagements,  Monu- 
ments, Ruins,  Coins,  or  Medals. 

'  The  price  to  Subfcribers  is  One  Guinea  each  Number;  and 
in  order  to  remove  every  poffibility  of  doubt  refpefting  the  equita- 
ble and  fair  delivery  of  the  impreffions  of  the  plates  according  to 
the  order  of  fubfcription,  fuch  an  engagement  is  given  as  will  ef- 
feftually  anfwer  that  purpofe. 

'  A  depofit  of  One  Guinea  to  be  paid  at  the  time  of  fubfcrib- 
ing.'     p.  31. 

We  are  alfo  informed  that  about  ten  Numbers  are  to  be  pub- 
liflied annually  ;  and  this  has  hitherto  been  regularlv  the  cafe.  We 
muftadd,  in  juftice  to  Mr.  Bowyer,  that  we  have  infpefted  the  Num- 
bers which  have  already  appeared,  and  in  our  opinion,  they  afford  the 
moft  perfeft  fpecimen  of  the  typographic  art,  that  Europe  has 
hitherto  exhibited.  As  the  whole  body  of  Britifli  artifts  are  en- 
gaged in  the  work,  the  embellifliments  muft  neceflarity  be  refped- 
able  ;  fo.ne  of  the  hiftorical  engravings  are  indeed  exqiiifite,  and  ail 
are  above  mediocrity.  Mr.  Opie's  pencil  in  particular,  we  think,  is 
mofl  happily  employed  upon  this  occafion.  No  undertaking  could 
have  been  deviied  fo  congenial  to  his  talents.  The  work  indeed 
feems  made  for  him,  and  he  for  the  work. 
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Tax  in  Bella  I  or^  a  few  RefleHions  on  the  Profpeft  of  Peacey  artfing 
out  of  the  Prefenl  Circumjlances  of  the  War.  Sro.  is.  6J. 
Owen.  -  1796. 

This  author  fays  his  object  cannot  be  miftakcn.  It  is,  'to  fup- 
port  the  public  fpirit  of  the  country  at  this  critical  emergency, — to 
avert  an  ignominious,  and  to  pave  the  way  to  an  honourable  peace.'  * 
His  attempt  appears,  however,  but  little  calculated  to  anfwer  any  of 
thefe  purpofes,  becaufe  be  proceeds  upon  a  fuppofition  that  the 
French  are  unwilling  to  enter  into  a  negotiation.  This  (liould  have 
firft  been  demonftrated  in  the  cleareft  manner  poflible.  His  ob- 
jefl  TOf  certainty  do  not  miftake  :  it  is  to  fupport  the  meafures  of 
the  prefcnt  miniilry,  and  to  reconcile  the  people  to  another  cam- 
paign. To  Ibow  that  writers,  aiming  at  fuch  an  obje£t,  are  not 
very  delicate  in  the  choice  of  their  means,  we  (hall  exhibit  his 
conj'oling  profpeft — '  Whatever  motives  the  French  government 
may  have  for  refufing  to  acquiefce  in  the  univerfal  anxiety  for 
peace,  it  \%  fomc  confolation  for  us,  in  looking  forward  to  the  inevi- 
table continuance  of  the  war,  to  Indulge  a  reafonalle  expeflation,  that, 
in  the  courfe  of  the  enfuing  campaign,  the  fituation  of  England 
and  of  its  allies  ivill  be  improved,  and  the  means  of  negotiation  in- 
creafed.  The  late  rapid  fucccjfes  of  the  Auftrians — their  vigorous 
preparations  for  opening  the  campaign — the  effedual  ajfiflance 
Avhich  i\\e  final  adjuflmcnt  of  the  partition  of  Poland  may  enable  Ruf- 
fia  to  afford — the  favorable  intelligence  cxpefled  from  the  Eaft 
Indies — the  probability  of  fome  effeclual  efforts  being  ftill  made  in 
the  Weft — the  embarralfed  fituation  of  the  enemy — the  fi)irit  of 
defertion  prevalent  in  their  armies,  and  of  difcontent  in  the  interior 
— All  thefe  circumftances  continue  to  ^t/ftify  the  profpeft  of  a  rapid 
amelioration  in  our  relative  fituation.'  p.  8 1 .  The  reader  will  obferve 
fmgular  propriety  in  the  words  continue  to  jufify :  for  fuch  argu- 
ments were  brought  tojuftify  the  war  from  the  firft  campaign,  with 
the  exception,  indeed,  of  the  confolation  which  he  derives  from  the 
emprefs'  being  now  at  leifure  from  her  more  impxirtant  avocations 
of  dethroning  a  king  and  feizing  on  his  dominions. 

Speculations  on  the  Ef.ahlifhment  of  an  Uniform  Tenure  of  Land ^  and 

an  Equalization  of  the  Territorial  Taxes,  including  the  Tithe,  and 

Poor  Rate ;  ivith  Hints  toivards  a  Plan  for  the  ReduRion  of  the 

National   Debt.      8w.      is.      Johnfon.      1793. 

This  pamphlet  contains  fome  fketches  of  plans,  the  adoption  of 

•which  u-ouid  perhaps  be  attended  with  public  utility — but  which,  by 

encountering  the  deeply-rooted  prejudices  and  habits  of  time  and 

cuftom,  are  not  likely  to  do  more  than  difcover  the  good  intentions 

of  the  author. — The  mode  by  which  he  propofes  to  effect  an  equa- 

lifation  of  the  territorial  taxes,  is  as  follows — 

*  For  the  purpofe  of  an  equal  taxation,  the  commillioners  ihould 
be  invefied  with  authority  to  kold  a  court  of  the  nature  of  Court 
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Baron,  In  which  aH  changes  of  property  fliould  be  recorded,  and 
tlirtt  mwie  of  tenure  called  Copy  of  Court  Roll  be  uiiiverfally 
t-nabliflied,  but  freed  from  all  feudal  incumbrances.  The  firft  nc- 
ctlfary  ftep  woidd  be  to  give  admiffion  to  the  prefent  proprietor?, 
the  certificate  of  whicli  :\&  fliould  be  in  future  the  regular  legal  ti- 
tle; both  this  and  the  record  fliould  contain  an  accurate  dcfcriptioii 
of  the  premifes,  and  the  v;>Iuation  per  annum  at  which  the  differ- 
ent afTellinents  were  to  be  made,  while  they  remained  in  the  tenure 
of  the  perfon  thus  admitted ;  upon  each  future  change,  an  aflual 
furvey  Ihould  take  place,  if  any  doubt  occurred  about  the  prefent 
value.  However  hicomplete  therefore  the  fij:ft  proceedings  mi^Ul 
be,  the  aiflual  value  would  foon  be  acquired.'     p.  9. 


'  In  regard  to  taxation,  this  regulation  of  tenure  woiild  be  pro- 
ductive of  important  etfefts  :  on  the  proprietor  Ihould  be  afTelTed 
a  duty  in  lien  of  the  land  tax  to  which  he  is  at  prefent  fubjected  ; 
on  the  tenant,  or  aftnal  occupier,  an  equal  affeiTment  (houid  be 
made,  in  lieu  of  the  multiplicity  of  impofitions  now  laid  upon  him: 
thus  would  the  wealth  of  the  one  clafb,  and  the  luxury  of  the  other, 
each  bear  its  fliare  of  the  publick  burden.  This  is  nearly  the  prin.- 
ciple  which  government  has  applied  to  the  different  taxes  alluded 
to;  it  is  only  to  be  regretted,  that  their  variety  produces  multiplied 
vexations  and  expences.  An  equal  rate  upon  the  two  fpecies  of 
property,  land  and  houfes,  would  be  far  more  equitable,  and  the  ex- 
pence  would  be  coufiderably  diminifhed,  while  upon  any  emer- 
gency the  ftate  would  know  where  to  find  a  certain  and  equal  fup- 
port,'     p.  12. 

To  reconcile  the  landholders  to  this  plan,  the  author  furniflies 
them  with  a  compenfation  by  a  reform  in  the  fyflem  of  tithea, 
and  in  the  poor  laws.  The  latter,  we  are  happy  to  obferve,  have  at 
len<yth  been  brousjht  forward  to  the  notice  of  the  legifiature*,  from 
a  quarter  where  authority  muft  give  a  powerful  fupport  to  invefti" 
gation. 

The  Commonii^ealth  of  Rcafon.  By  li'tlluim  HoJgfon^  vo',o  confined  in 
the  Pr'ifon  of  Kc-JOgate^  London^  for  Sedition.  8vo.  2s.  6d. 
Symonds.     i79S> 

We  can  have  no  objection  to  a  man  in  Mr.  Hodgfon's  fituation 
amufing  himfclf  in  any  manner  calculated  to  make  his  time  pais  ca- 
fily  and  pleafantly  ;  but  we  are  not  of  opinion  that  the  world  at 
large  will  take  much  intereft  in  the  wild  fpeculations  broucrht  for- 
ward in  this  pamphlet.  It  does  not  appesr  that  providence  intended 
the  prefent  life  for  a  ftate  of  perfe<ftion  :  yet,  until  it  is  fo,  fuch  a 
comnionwcaUh  as  is  here  propofed   would  end  in  the  confufions 

*  See  the  fpecch  of  the  chancellor  of  tht  cichc^ucr,  on  MonJay  the  15111  of 
Fcbfuiiry. 
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that  have  lately  injured  the  caufe  of  rational  liberty.  It  is  themisfor* 
tune  of  all  our  modern  architeds  of  commonwealths,  that  they  at- 
tend altogether  to  the  imaginary  grandeur  of  the  plan,  and  not  at  all 
to  the  nature  of  their  materials. 

Bthher''s  Addrefs  to  Humanity  :  containing,  a  Letter  to  Dr.  Thomas 
Monro  ;   a  Receipt  to  make  a  Lunatic.^  and  fezze  his  EJiate  ;  and  a 
Sketch  of  a  true  Smiling  Hyena.    Odavo.   6d.   AUei^   and  Weft. 
1796. 
The  fubjeft  of  this  addrefs  is  the  abufes  in  private  mad -houfes. 

We  have  heard,  from  other  quarters,  complaints  of  abufes  in  thefe 

inftituuons  ;  and  we  think  it  a  fubje6l  not  undeferving  the  attention 

of  the  legiflature. 

Letter    of  a  Genevan  rejiding  at  London,   to    one   of  his   Friends.,  an 
Inhabitant  of  the  Pays  de  Vaud,  in  Switzerland.    Tranjlated  from 
the  French,     Z-vo.     ^d.     Vernor  ««,i  Hood.      1795. 
This  letter  contains  a  powerful  difluafive  from  chimerical  changes 
in  eftabliflied  governments,  and  anunfettled  revolutionary  fpirit, —  di- 
rected and  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  ufe  of  the  inhabitants  of  Swit- 
zerland. 

Three  Letters  addrejfed  to  the  Bifiop  of  Llandaff.  By  William  Bur' 
don,  M.  A.  Fellow  of  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge,  Zvo.  is, 
Shepperfon  ^z«^  Reynolds.     1795. 

If  is  extremely  difficult  to  guefs  what  Mr.  Burdon  would  be  at* 
He  feems  to  have  the  higheft  opinion  of  the  abilities  of  the  right 
reverend  prelate,  and  to  entertain  nearly  the  fame  fentiments  with 
him  on  politics ;  and  yet  he  afFeds  to  throw  blame  upon  the  bifliop 
for  we  fcarccly  know  what.  The  rancour  of  this  writer  is  however 
principally  direftedagainft  Dr.  KipHng,  whom  he  treats,  in  our  opi- 
nion, in  a  very  ungentlemanlike  manner.  We  have  before  had  occa- 
lion  to  give  our  fentiments  of  the  doftor's  talents,  which  we  cannot 
eftim.ate  as  firlt  rate.  But  as  Mr.  Burdon  feems  to  except  againft 
him  as  incompetent  to  the  ftation  which  he  occupies  in  the  univer- 
fity,  we  think  it  was  at  leaft  incumbent  upon  him  to  point  out 
fome  perfon  properly  connected  with  his  alma  mater,  who  could 
have  filled  the  ofSce  with  more  ability,  and  reflefted  more  credit 
upon  this  ancient  feminary.  If  the  bilhop  made  choice  of  the 
ableft  man  he  could  find  as  his  deputy,  the  blame  does  not  lie  with 
him  : — if  he  did  not,  ivkat  perfon  ought  he  to  have  appointed  ? 

An  Addrefs   to  the  Inhabitants  of  Northumberland  and  Keivcaftle 
upon  Tyne,  who  petitioned  againfi  the  tivo  Bills  lately  depending  in 
'ParUa?ne7it,     By   TJiomas  Bigge,   A.  M.      8x0,     2d.     Johnfon. 
1796. 

A  calm,  argumentative,  and  feafonable  recommendation  of  fuch 

legal  meafures,  as  may  procure  a  repeal  of  the  two  bills  lately  pafTed 

againft  treafon  and  fedition,  minifin'ially  fo  called.  He  recommends 
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s  mild  and  tranquil  conteft;    "  the  combal  of  reafon — the  reGft- 
ince  of  opinion — ihe  blocKllcfs  warfare  of  the  mind." 

Something  ivh'tch  concerns  Every  boJy^  at  this  jl'xful  Crijis  ;  and '"^-hich 
ought ^  therefore^  to  be  circulated  throughout  the  "whole  Nation.  By 
One  0/ the  People.     %vo.      is.     Symonds.    1796. 

After  deploring  the  prefent  flate  of  the  poor,  arifuifj  from  the  dear- 
nefs  of  provisions,  One  of  the  People  recommends  aflbciatioiis  \u 
every  town,  &:c.  to  inveftigate  the  real  caufes  of  fcarcity,  and  that 
parliament  fliould  make  a  law  prohibiting  exportation  altogether, 
and  fixing  the  corn  at  a  reafonable  price.  But  from  all  that  he  has 
advanced,  we  are  inclined  to  give  more  credit  to  the  exiftence  of 
the  evil,  than  to  the  propriety  of  the  remedy. 

ji  Statement  of  FaHs  ;  or  an  Inquiry  Into  the  Jujiice  and  Necejity  of 
the  prefent  ffar  ;  in  a  Letter  to  the  Right  Honourable  IVilliamPitt^ 
to  which  are  fdded  fome  Refleflions  on  the  new  Taxes,  arid  the  Mea- 
fures  to  be  taken  to  man  the  Navy.     Zvo.      is.      Symonds.     1795. 

This  author  accufes  Mr.  Pitt  of  having  provoked  and  entered 
into  an  unjuft  and  unnecellary  war, — of  carrying  on  and  prolrad- 
ingthat  war  againft  the  general  confent  of  the  people, — and  of  hav« 
ing  brought  this  once  happy  and  flourilhing  kingdom  into  a  ftate 
of  difcontent,  poverty,  and  defperation.  Thcfe  charges  are  urged 
■with  fome  fpirit,  although  rather  in  a  vague  and  defultory  way;  and 
he  brings  no  proofs  that  the  war  (whether  necelTary  or  not)  has  been 
carried  on  againft  the  general  co7fent  of  the  people.  Few  public 
bodies  have  petitioned  againft  it ;  and  the  minifter  has  yet  fuffered 
no  diminution  of  that  influence  which  s:ilds  the  bitter  bill. 

The  Alar mift.     No.  I.     ^io.     Is.     Owen.      1796. 

The  profefled  intention  of  this  writer  is  to  '  reveal  to  the  world 
all  be  knows  of  this  traiterous  coafpiracy  of  bad  men,  denounced  to 
the  nation  by  the  Committee  of  General  Safety  fitting  at  the  Shak- 
fpeare  Tavern,'  i.  e.  the  fupporters  of  the  Trcafon  and  Sedition  Bills 
lately  cnafted.  Tlie  real  intention,  however,  feems  to  be  to  con- 
ne£l  the  Whig  Club  with  the  republican  focicties,  and  to  involve 
all  opponents  of  the  prefent  adminiftration  in  one  general  odium. 
This  is  no  new  attempt;  and  it  would  require  abilities  far  furpafling 
thofe  of  the  prefent  author,  to  give  it  even  the  appearance  of  no- 
velty. Calumny  is  calumny,  let  it  pafs  through  a  thoufand  hands. 
No  man  can  throw  light  upon  a  fufpicion  which  has  no  founda- 
tion. 

POETICAL. 

Corfca,  a  Poem.      By  Clement  John  Wafey,  A.  M.   of  Oriel  College^ 
Oxford,     ^to.      is.  6d.      Rivingtons.    1793. 
The  autiiorof  this  poem,  after  a  few  dcfcriptive  lines  on  the  face 
cf  th?  countiy,  and  products  of  Corfica,  gives  rather  an  hiftorical 
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than  a  very  poetical  enumeration  of  the  various  mafters  it  has  heen 
fubjeift  to,  and  its  political  ftruggles,  to  the  pehod  of  its  throw  in  c"  it- 
felf  into  the  arms  of  Great  Britain,  on  which  event  he  thus  offers 
his  congratulations  and  good  wiftes — 

*  Now  Cyrnus,  fafe  from  ills  and  dire  alarms, 
In  peace  reclines  in  Albion's  parent  arms ; 
Now  joins  in  amity  the  Britifh  race, 
While  one  bleft  union  both  the  ifles  embrace; 
No  more  of  prirtine  diicord  doom'd  to  know, 
May  joy  o'er  Cyrnus,  as  o'er  Albion,  flow, 
In  one  fweet  ftream,  by  every  charm  en^ear'd, 

*  By  all  refpe<^ed,  and  by  Europe  fear'd. 

Thus  may  thy  llrength,  bleft  ide,  feel  no  decay, 

But  laft  till  Britain's  felf  fhall  fade  away ; 

Till  the  wide  globe,  in  wild  deftruction  hurl'd, 

Shrink  'fore  the  prefence  of  a  brighter  world.'     p.  19. 
He  then  concludes  with  advifing  Britons  themfelves  to  avoid  fac- 
tion and  fedition.     In  calling  the  verfe  mediocre,  we  fhal!  err,  if  we 
do  err,  rather  on  the  favourable  fide.     The  author  often  ufes  the  ex- 
pletive did,  and  gives  fuch  lines  as  the  following — 

*  From  Genefe  [for  Gevoe/e)  cruelty,  and  with  liberal  hand' — 

*  To  whom  this  beauteous  ifle  was  given' — 

*  Violence  reftrain,  and  keep  in  proper  awe." 

Perhaps  the  author  fuppofed,  that  if  fome  of  his  lines  were  defi- 
cient in  fyllables,  and  others  redundant,  matters  pn  the  whole  were 
pretty  well  balanced. 

Poems,     By    Elizabeth     KirHiam     Strong,   of  Exeter.      %vo.     2;. 

Richardfon.     1796. 

Thefe  poems  are  prefented  to  the  public  with  a  modefty  of  pre- 
tcnfion  that  entitles  them  to  the  moft  liberal  indulgence  of  criticifm 
—where  both  obfcurity  of  fituation,  and  literary  inexperience,  have 
contributed  to  check  the  efforts  of  the  Mufe.  The  lines  in  the  fol- 
lowing fpecimen  are  not  deftitute  of  merit. 

*    SONNET  TO  THE   EVENING  STAR. 

*  Bright  ftar  of  eve !  refplerdent  gem  of  night. 

Beneath  thy  lucid  orb  I  love  to  ftray, 

Drop  feeling's  tear,  and  mark  thy  quiv'ring  ray  j 
'Till  borne  in  fancy's  car,  with  rapid  flight 
1  mount  thy  fphere,  and  tread  thy  beamy  way  ! 

Or,  if  perchance  J  feek  the  ruin'd  tow'r. 

To  wafte  alone  the  contemplative  hour; 
Wrapt  in  deep  thought,  thy  fecrets  I  furvey. — 
Methinks  my  angel  Mary's  form  glides  by. 

And  points  to  thee,  her  feat  of  blifs  ferene ; 

Then  bids  me  hope;  nor  grieve  for  joys  terrene; 

.    Waves 
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Waves  her  fair  hand,  and  fecks  her  native  fky.— 

Adieu  !   brii^ht  ftar !  the  airy  vifipns  fade, 

And  leave  me  penfivc  in  the  ruin'd  (hade.'     i*.  24. 

Things  out  of  Placr  ;  or  the  Parfhn,    the  Beat;  and  the  Butler.      A 
Tale.     A.ltircjfid   to   the    Author  of  the  Maviad.     A^to.      \i.  td. 
Bell.      1795. 
If  this  poem  iias  any  attraftions,  it  muft  be  for  thofe  who  can 

enter  into  (which  we  confefs  we  cannot)  the  perfjnality  of  the  fatire. 

It  is  very  low,  very  abuflve,  and  very  di:ll. 

The    Political   Dramatifi^    in    November,     ^795*     A  Poem,      4/0. 

ixw  6 J.     Parfons. 

A  fevere  fatire,  not  deftitute  of  fpirit,  but  totally  fo  of  candour, 
on  the  man  whofe  brilliant  eloquence,  fo  lately  exerted  in  the  caiife 
of  the  people,  may  well  be  fiippofed  to  have  rendered  him  obnoxi- 
ous to  the  otlier  party  ;  but  a  party-man  who  has  candour  (if,.witii 
party,  candour  may  confill),  will  not  lightly  attribute  to  Mr.  Sheri 
dan  the  atrocious  delign  of  throwing  every  thing  into  anarchy,  or 
inlinuate  an  invidious  compariibn  between  the  late  ilr.ke  of  Or- 
leans, and  the  duke  of  Bedford.     The  poem  thus  begiuii — 

'  The  houfe  wa;;  up;  the  long  debate  was  o'er; 

And  Addingion  was  vocal  now  no  more  ; 

Nor  voice,  nor  vote  along  the  benches  crept, 

And  corn-committees  bak'd  their  bread,  and  (lept; 

Somnus  and  Ceres  no  fage  members  fcorn, 

But  own  the  poppy  grows  among  the  corn. 

His  friends  from  idle  terrors  to  releafe, 

Pitt  call  faint  gleams  of  viiionary  peace; 

Pleas'd  with  the  diftant  ray  fonie  grew  content, 

And  Wilberforce,  retra<5ting,  bow'd  aiTcnt. 

The  Attic  Fox  h;id  pour'd  his  throat  in  fighs 

O'er  emigration's  dreadful  facrifice, 

And  pious  drops  o'er  gallant  Sombreuil  fhtd; 

(Burke  was  not  there;  and  Wyndham  Ihook  his  head.) 

Before  him  rofe  to  fullen  dreary  view 

Mifguided  plans  iu  treachery's  darkefl:  hue, 

The  Quiberonian  Bay,  and  fa c red  1  fie, 

Mifnarn'd  of  God,  Vv'here  heav'n  will  never  fmilc. 

While  Moira,  whofe  commanding  courfe  is  run,     - 

In  journies  often,  but  in  perils  none. 

Surveys  his  trophies  with  Rinaldo's  air. 

Breaks  through  th'  inchanted  foreft  in  defpair, 

Low-muim'ring  quits  Southampton's  armed  Hreet, 

And  lays  his  fame  at  pious  Godfrey's  feet. 
In  Perfian  wealth  elate,  and  blooming  pride, 

For  .mobs  and  crowds  untliinking.  Bedford  figh'dj 

•  ■  Nor 
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Norfaw  where,  hov'ring  o'erth'  accurfed  tomb, 
Glar'd  the  red  creft  of  Orleans  through  the  gloom. 
The  fullen  moody  violence  of  Grey, 
Soften 'd  by  love,  in  raptures  died  away  ; 
While  Erfkine,  o'er  his  Hampftead  bending  down, 
Like  Hhn  of  Lincoln,  look'd  o'er  half  the  town, 
Wond'ring  with  lawyer's  leer  and  felfifn  end, 
What  new-hatch'd  treafon  he  muft  next  defend. 
Grant  was  composed,  nor  fought  the  applaufe  of  youth, 
In  reafon's  flrength,  in  fobernefs  of  truth; 
Such  as  from  Fox  unwilling  praife  might  draw, 
For  warmth  of  eloquence,  and  foundeft  law.'     p,  5. 

With  a  pencil  dipped  in  gall,  he  thus  delineates  the  charafter  and 
views  of  the  hero  of  the  piece— 

*  Such  thoughts  awhile  the  dramatifl  purfued, 
Of  public  pleafure  and  of  public  good  : 
Of  fcandal  much  he  mus'd,  of  treafon  more, 
And  fchools  for  each,  and  fcholars  at  his  door  ; 
Nor  portico,  nor  learned  grove  he  fought ; 
In  fqiiares  he  prerxh'd,  in  theatres  he  taught, 
With  random  wit  he  any  thing  could  hint, 
In  verfe,  in  dialogue,  in  fpeech,  in  print, 
In  handbills,  refolutions,  toafts,  and  clubs. 
With  ftatefmen,  players,  pimps,  or  dukes,  or  grubs. 
Chief  on  the  ftage  unrivall'd  ;  in  that  caufe 
None,  but  the  thinking,  e'er  withheld  applaufe  ; 
Nor  half,  nor  whole  Menander,  as  fome  deem, 
Vice  is  the  prompter  of  his  fubtle  fcheme. 
At  will  he  gathers  all  his  various  fame. 
By  Bacchus  arm'd  againft  the  tint  of  fhame ; 
Rich  his  conception,  ready  is  his  phrafe, 
And  his  the  fpeaker's,  his  the  poet's  praife; 
Round  hitn  the  Mufes  drew  their  flagrant  flow'rs 
From  Heliconian  fprings,  and  never  fading  bow'rs. 

From  thefe  the  Dramatift  now  turns  with  fcorn. 
For  other  conquefls,  other  empire  born. 
Before  him,  in  confufion's  order,  lie 
Codes  and  Digefts  of  direft  anarchy: 
How  mobs,  in  a6t  a  fenate's  power  to  wrefl, 
Headlefs  or  headed,  ferve  a  patriot  beft  : 
The  charts  of  aberration  next  are  feen, 
What  flars  are  fix'd,  what  meteors  light  the  fcene 
With  momentaneous  glare ;  what  fpells  fo  proud 
With  blear  illufion  cheat  a  fpungy  crowd  : 
And  embryo  forms  of  depart  mental  ftrife, 
Rough  Iketch'd  with  Gallic  pencil  from  the  life: 

InfuU 
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Inrult  with  folly  leagued,  and  pert  grimace, 

Mock  confuls,  regal  robes,  and  taudry  lace ; 

The  trappings  of  that  namelefs  monltrous  fry, 

Spawn  or  abortion  of  democracy, 

Got  by  the  demon  of  the  dark  divan 

'Tvvlxt  ilcep,  iuft,  blood,  and  rapine,  as  it  ran.'     p.  9. 

The  quotations  will  fufficiently  enable  our  readers  to  judge  of 
ihe  verfe.  The  concluding  Uneof  the  Poem  is  uncommonly  harfli, 

*  0"er  Hope's  famed  Cape  her  bloodlefs  cnfign  waves. 

The  Cries  of  BcUonaj  an  Heroic  Poem.      By    Q^uintus   Perjiu!^    E/q, 
^to.     2s.  6d.     Ridgeway. 

This  Perfius,  we  believe,  is  not  of  the  fame  family  with  Aulus 
Perfius  Flaccus ;  or  if  he  refembles  him  in  any  thing,  it  is  in  ob- 
fcurity, — not  however  from  an  abundance  of  fenfe,  but  of  nonfenfe. 
All  we  can  make  out  of  the  author's  drift,  is,  that  his  poem  is 
againlt  war  and  foldiers,  and  that  it  is  addrelled  to  a  friend  who  was 
writing  an  epic  poem,  for  which  he  pretends  to  give  rules ;  and 
through  the  whole  piece,  afTumes  a  ftrain  of  irony,  which  he  is  very 
little  able  to  manage  with  any  efFe<ft.  Indeed  tb.c  whole  is  beneath 
all  criticifm,  of  which  the  firit  lines  may  afford  a  prefumption  to  our 
;-eaders. 

*  Since  thy  brave  heart  is  fir'd  with  martial  rage, 
And  the  great  frenzy  claims  an  epic  page. 

In  fwelling  ftrains,  ten  founding  feet  conjure, 

— Writing's  the  only  fcratch  your  itch  to  cure.'     p.  i. 

The  poem  is,  rather  unluckily,  dedicated  to  Mr.  Wilberforcc. 

RELIGIOUS. 

j^n  Hijioric  Defence  of  Experimental  Religion  :  in  -u-hicJi  the  DoHrine 
of  Divine  Influences  is  fup^ortcd  by  thie  Jluthority  of  Scripture,  and 
the  Experience  of  the  luiffi  and  bejl  Men  in  all  Ages  and  Coun- 
tries.    1  Vols.    i2mo.     6s.     Boards.     Johnfon.      1795. 

Thedifputes  on  the  dn£lrine  of  regeneration  and  fpiritual  influ- 
ence are  well  known  to  the  generality  of  our  readers;  and  upon  it 
IS  founded  the  pracftice,  very  common  among  dillenters,  of  perfons 
.drawing  up  fpiritual  merr^orandums,  and  edifying,  as  they  think,  the 
members  of  their  own  communion,  by  an  account  of  their  expe- 
rience in  religion,  or  of  the  work  of  God  on  their  fouls.  The 
writer  of  the  work  before  us  crnceives  that  good  men  in  all  ages 
have  thus  been  aded  upon  by  the  holy  fpirit;  r.nd  he  thinks,  that 
he  can  fee  traces  of  it  in  the  lives  and  writings  of  heathen  philofo- 
phers.  We  fliall  give  his  opinion,  however,  in  his  own  words,  ex- 
tra<fted  from  the  Prrface — ^^ 

*  fbe  argument  h  iiflarical ;  it  is  coutended  for  as  a/«^,  tha!: 

gooJ 
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good  men  in  all  ages,  in  all  countries,  and  of  every  denominahon, 
hivefelt  the  reality  of  vital  ^odlinefs — have  attributed  their  expe- 
rience to  the  agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit — and  have  fanclioned  their 
teflimony  by  holy  lives  and  triu7nj)hant  dtaths.  Thefe  witneiTts  are 
fele<fl^ed,  not  from  among  prophets,  apoftles,  and  divines  only ;  but 
from  among  the  moft  eminent  characters  in  every  walk  of  public 
and  private  life — Ih  every  branch  of  literature  and  fcience. 

*  Whatever  other  defects  may  attend  it,  I  pleafe  myfelf  with  the 
idea,  that  my  coUetlion  is  in  one  refpect  like  hea'ven  itfclf — it  re- 
ceives good  men  of  all  feCts  and  parties,  as  well  as  of  all  ages  and 
countries,  without  refpect  to  any  thing  but  their  piety.'     p.  v. 

Agreeably  to  this  plan,  after  having  given  the  definitions  of  rege- 
neration, converfion,  repentance,  faith,  fanftification,  illumination, 
communion,  confolation,  afTurance, — and  dedicated  a  chapter  to  the 
teftimony  of  Jefus  Chrifl:  to  his  principles, — he  begins  in  his  fecond 
chapter  with  the  hiftoric  evidence.  Abel  is  the  firft  perfon  on  the 
lift;  Enoch,  Noah,  and  the  principal  perfonages  in  the  old  tefta- 
nient,  follow.  A  very  fmall  portion  of  the  book  is  occupied  with 
the  new  teftament  characters  ;  and  of  them,  a  particular  account  is 
given  only  of  St.  Peter,  St.  Paul,  and  St.  John.  Among  the  hea- 
thens, Pythagoras,  Socrates,  Plato,  Cleanthes,  Seneca,  Epi6tetus, 
and  Plotinus,  are  fuppofed  to  have  had  a  glimpfe  of  the  true  doctrine ; 
and  an  accountof  them  is  followed  by  the  teftimony  of  the  Chal- 
deans, Egyptians,  Perfians,  Arabians,  Chinefe,  Hindoos,  and  Ame- 
rican Indians.  The  fathers  of  the  church  are  now  brought  for- 
ward  ;  and  the  firft  volume  brings  the  teftimony  down  as  low  as  St. 
Thomas  a  Kempis. 

The  fecond  volume  begins  with  Luther;  and  the  teftimony  of 
grown  up  people  fince  the  reformation  ends  with  that  of  Selina, 
countefs  of  Huntingdon.  A  fecftion  is  given  to  the  converfion  of 
children,  and  one  inftance  ftruck  us  not  a  little.  *'  Maftcr  Ridse- 
way  (fon  of  a  minifter  at  Bafingftoke)  began  to  lifp  hofannas  at  three 
years  old,  and  died  very  triumphant  at  five."  The  volume  con- 
cludes with  a  few  remarks  on  the  controverfy  of  grace,  from  which, 
as  well  as  from  the  teftimony,  a  very  refpeflable  clafs  of  people,  de* 
voted  to  what  is  called  experimental  religion,  may  receive  fome  in- 
ftn;(5tion  :  but  the  deniers  of  fpiritual  influence  will  not  probably 
allow  much  weight,  on  this  fubjcft,  either  to  the  fcattered  anecdotes 
of  diftiiiguiflied  perfcns,  whofe  lives  cannot  in  fo  fmall  a  compafs 
be  detailed  much  at  length,  nor  to  the  arguments  of  the  writer. 
Without  deciding  at  all  on  the  merits  of  the  controverfy,  we  muft 
fo  far  give  our  opinion,  that  it  would  be  very  unfafe  to  draw  any 
conclufion  from  the  teftimony  before  us  ;  and  that  the  truth  or  falfe- 
hood  of  the  doctrine  does  not  depend  on  the  fentiments  or  lives  of 
ancients  and  moderns,  but  on  the  true  meaning  of  the  words  of  our 
Saviour  and  his  apoftles. 

3  Sacied 
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Sacred  Hijlory^  :?!  Familiar  Dialogues,  for  the  Inflru^hn  of  ChilJifn 
and  You;h.  With  an  ylpficndix,  containing  the  Hifiory  of  the 
J'-MS^  from  the  Tine  of  Ncfiemiah  to  the  DtfruRion  of  Jtrufalem 
iy  the  Romans  under  Titifs  fefpafan.  In  Sixteen  Letters.  By 
a  Lady,  With  a  recommerulatory  Preface^  by  the  Rev.  John  Ry- 
land.     if  vols.      l2mo.      10/.     Boards.      Gardiner.      1796. 

The  piety,  good  intciiLion,  and  orthodoxy  of  the  writer,  are  very 
manifeit  in  the  picfent  work:  we  cannot,  perhaps,  give  a  bt-tter  ac- 
count of  it,  than  in  the  words  of  the  recommendatory  preface,  by 
the  Rev.  John  Ryland — 

*  I  think,  therefore,  my  refpefted  friend  has  difcovered  a  pious 
and  laudable  real  for  the  benefit  of  the  youth  of  both  fexes,  in  form- 
ing familiar  dialogues  upon  all  the  principal  hiftories  of  the  Old  and 
New  Teftament.  Her  delign  of  engaging  the  attention  of  children 
to  that  part  of  the  divine  word  which  feems  peculiarly  Aiited  to  ini- 
prefs  their  tender  minds,  is  doubllefs  highly  commendable.  And 
after  perufing  the  principal  part  of  her  manufcript,  I  own  myfelf 
greatly  plcaled  with  rhe  execution  of  her  plan,  as  uniting  much 
entertainment  with  the  mofl  profitable  and  evangelical  improvement 
of  the  fcripture  hiftories.  In  the  latter  refpcft  efpecially,  if  not  in 
both,  it  exceeds  any  attempt  of  the  kind  that  I  have  feen. 

'  The  continuation  of  the  Jewifli  hiftory,  added  by  way  of  Ap- 
pendix, will  be  very  pleafing  and  inftruclive.  It  is  doubtlefs  of  pe- 
culiar importajice  to  call  the  attention  of  young  people  to  the  fulfil- 
ment of  our  Lord's  prediftions,  concerning  the  deftrucHcn  of  lem- 
falem  ;  as  the  judgments  inflifted  on  that  ungrateful  nation,  and  their 
prefent  prefervation  in  fo  dif[^>erfed  and  afflicted  a  ftate,  form  the 
ftrongeft  external  evidences,  of  the  truth  of  chriftianity. 

'  My  knowledge  of  the  author  fully  fatisfies  me,  that  her  great 
end,  in  this  attempt,  has  been  to  glorify  God,  by  promoting  the  bed 
interefts  of  young  people,  both  within  the  circle  of  her  acquaint- 
ance, and  beyond  its  extent.  The  perufal  of  the  work  will  induce 
every  candid  mind  to  indulge  the  fame  opinion.'     p.  xvi. 

A  long  lift  of  fubfcribers  is  prefixed  to  this  work. 

The  Age  of  Unbeliefs  a  Second  Part  to  the  Man  of  Siji.  A  Sermon^ 
preached  in  Spring  Garden  Chapel^  on  Sunday,  February  8,  i  7Q$. 
By  William   Jones,   M.  A.    F.   R.  S,     ^vo.     bd.      Riviiigtons. 

1795- 

In  this  difcomfe' we  find  much  confufion  both  of  thought  and  of 
language.  Tl»e  ufe  and  abufe  of  reafon  are  fo  far  from  being  di- 
liinguilhed,  that  both  are  opppofed  to  faith,  without  difcrimination. 
The  fecond  part  to  the  Man  of  Sin  accords  with  the  firft. 

ASer- 
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A  Sermon  recommending  Frugal  and  (Economical  Management  iti 
jirticles  of  Subjijlence.  By  John  Methuen  Rogers^  L.  L.  B.  Rcc 
tor  of  Berkeley^  Soiner/et.      8^•(7.      is,     Rivingtons.      1796. 

This  difcourfe  is  written  for  the  purpofe  of  recommendincr  the 
Icaft  poffible  confumption  of  the  beft  grain,  to  the  rich,  that  a  due 
fupply  of  ii  may  be  left  for  the  fuftenance  of  the  poor.  It  contains 
alfo  fome  feafonable  inftruftion  to  the  lower  orders  of  people,  ex- 
horting them  to  confult  their  own  happinefs  by  adopting  thofe 
means,  which  their  fuperiors  have  applied,  for  diminifliing  the  ufe 
of  the  fineft  flour.  To  fcrvants  alfo  it  conveys  very  proper  admo- 
nition, inculcating  the  duty  incumbent  on  them  to  be  careful  of 
provifions,  and  to  be  thankful  for  the  comforts  they  in  a  particular 
manner  enjoy  in  thefe  times  of  difficulty  to  their  maflers.  The  ob- 
jeft  of  its  publication  is  the  good  of  the  community  ;  and  the 
whole  profits  ariflng  from  the  fale  are  to  be  a  donation  to  the  fund 
for  erefting  a  free  church  at  Bath. 

Outlines  of  a   Commentary  ov    Revelations  xi.    I — 14.      Svo.      gd. 

Johnfon. 
To  thofe  who  believe  that  God  governs  the  world,  that  wifdont 
and  mtg/it  are  his^  that  he  cJiangetk  the  times  and  the  feafons  ;  remov- 
eth  kings,  and  frtteth  up  hl^igs ;  and  revealeth  the  deep  and  fecret 
things;  it  will  not  a  priori  feem  ftrange  to  fuppofe,  that  the  great 
events  which  have  happened  in  France  fliould  have  been  amongft 
thofe  which  the  prophets  forc'iold.  How  far  the  application  of 
fuch  prophecies  be  juft,  remains  and  deferves  to  be  inquired.  In 
this  publication,  it  is  right  to  obferve,  that  the  author  hath  pro- 
ceeded on  flrong  ground,  and  though  he  profefs  to  give  only  an 
outline  of  his  fubjecl,  it  muft  be  confefled,  he  hath  traced  it  with 
fo  bold  a  hand,  as  to  raife  great  expeclations  of  the  finiflied  pic- 
ture. 

A  Charge  delivered  to  the  Clergy  of  the  Divcefe  of  Lincoln,  at  the 
Triennial  Viftation  of  that  Diocefe  in  May  and  June  1794. 
By  George  Frctyman,  D,  D.  F.  R.  S.  Lord  BiJIiop  of  Lincoln^ 
^to,     is.  6d.     Cadell  and  Davis. 

We  mufl  honeftly  confefs,  though  an  augmented  price  be  fet  on 
his  Charge,  we  cannot  think  it  will  add  to  his  lordftiip'sreputation^ 
The  introductory  part  is  trite  and  vague :  much  of  the  fequel  is 
ill-reafoned  ;  and  it  no  where  difcovers  that  manlinefs  of  mind,  for 
which  the  author  had  acquired  reputation. 

Remarks  on  a  Charge  delivered  to  the  Clergy  of  his  Diocefe,  By  the 
Lord  Bifn^p  of  Lincoln,  at  the  Kiftation  in  May  and  June,  I794. 
In  a  Letter  addrejjed  to  his  Lordj/tip.   8v'o.    Is.      Johnfon.      1795« 

Thefe  Pvcmarks,  proceeding  fi-om  the  pen  of  an  avowed  Socinian^ 
difc-overmuch  flippancy  and  acutenefs.  What  relates  to  the  doftrine 
of  the   trinity,  however  plaufibly  ftated,  hath  been  often  anfwered 

before 
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before  it  was  wrltttn.  The  oblcrvations  alfo  in  refpecl  to  the  atone- 
ment, have  nothing  of  novelty  in  them.  Tho  defence,  however,  of 
the  Unitarians  againft  his  lordfliip's  infinuations  is  mcth  more  iu 
point,  and  fuch  a^  it  will  not  be  cafy  to  repel. 


NOVELS. 

£Iw':rc ;  or  the   VTorld  as  it  goes.     A  Novel.     By    the    Author  of 
Sempronia.     ^  f^oh.      ilrno.      6s,      Seiucd.     Bell.      ^  "96. 

A  flrange  farrago  of  incongruities. — Sometimes  the  author  fpeaks 
in  the  third  perfon,  and  fomctimes  in  the  firfr,  mak^  g  herielf  a 
party  with  the  perfomges  of  the  drama.  The  ftory  is  unconnected 
and  improbable,  without  having  either  incident  or  fentiment  fuf- 
ficient  to  render  it  interefting.  Many  of  the  charafters  in  which 
originality  is  atteinpted,  are  abfurd,  inconfiftent,  and  ill  fupported. 
Mr.  Paradox  refembles  not  any  man  of  literature  we  have  ever  met 
with;  and  fuch  a  booby  as  his  fon  never  exifted  in  a  civilifed 
country.  Lord  Hartley,  after  being  defcribed  as  a  man  of  confider- 
able  probity  and  talents  for  fifty  years  of  his  life,  when  habits  be- 
come fixed  and  tenacious,  commits  the  vileft  atrocities,,  on  motive* 
too  flight  to  h^ve  had  any  permanent  effeft  on  an  impetuous  youth. 
In  (hort,  infipid  as  are  the  generality  of  thefe  publications,  we  have 
feldom  experienced  from  the  perufalof  a  novel  lefs  amufement,  and 
more  difguft  and  wearinefs. — If  this  be  a  true  pifture  of  the  world 
as  it  goes,  we  need  not  regret  ftudious  retirement,  for  it  is  a  mudt 
fiUier  world  than  ever  we  had  apprehended.  That — *  a  military 
life  is  the  very  one,  in  which  the  virtues  are  generally  found  more 
pure  than  in  any  other  profelBon,* — (one  of  our  author's  axioms) 
is,  we  conceive,  very  difputable. 

Robert  and  Adela  :  or  the  Rights  of  Women  beji  maintained  by  the 
Sentiments  of  Nature,  3  yols.  i2mo.  lOs.  bd.  Boards.  Robin- 
fons.     1795. 

The  French  revolution  has  not  only  afforded  an  ample  field  for 
the  hiftorian,  the  politician,  and  the  moralift,  but  has  fupplied 
abundance  of  matter  to  the  novel-weavers  of  the  prcfent  times. — 
Robert  and  Adela  are  two  French  emigrants,  whofe  adventures  are 
indeed  of  a  very  extraordinary  nature.  Having  happily  efcaped 
fhe  tyranny  of  Robefpiene,  they  are  received  with  open  arms  by  all 
the  lords  and  ladies,  whole  pretty  titles  tiikie  every  page.  The 
beauteous  Adela  is  at  length  kidnapped  upon  the  Welch  mountains, 
by  the  orders  of  a  noble  Spanifli  donna,  who  was  come  to  Eng- 
land a-courting  to  a  certain  duke,  who,  flie  has  reafon  to  think,  pre- 
fers the  emigrant  to,  her.  She  wickedly  intends  fending  her  rival  to 
a  Spanifii  convent ;  but  a  for-amate  llorm  difappoints  her  nefarious 
defigns.— The  boar  is  overfet, — and  Adela,  inftead  of  finking  in 

the 
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the  manner  of  common  mortals,  is  carried  on  the  top  of  the  wsres 

out  to  lea,  where  (he  is  picked  .up  by  a  fliip  that  '  happened  to  pafs 

tint  way.'     She  is  put  on  fliore  near   the  demefne  of  a  noble  earl, 

ivho  foon  difcovers  that  an  alliance  had  in  ancient  times  fubfifted  * 

between  their  femilies,  — and,  without  hefitation,  declares  Robert  ; 

and  Adela  the  fo!e  heirs  of  his  vaft  cftates.     In  the  mean  time,  as  a  v 

fample  of  his  hounry  he  fettles  the  fum  of  fifteen  thoufand  pounds  ■ 

a  year  on  Robert ;  and  to  Adela  he  prefents  the  paltry  fum  of  fifty  " 

thoufand  pounds  1 — The  unprecedcnttJ  conduct   of  this   nobleman 

feems  to  be  viewed  by  the  hero  in  a  proper  Ught,  who  fald —  ■ 

'  To  pafs  his  large  pofleflions  to  a  flranger,  with  whom  he  is  to- 
tally unacquainted,  by  a  converfation  of  hardly  more  than  ten  mi-  l^ 
nutes  continuation,  is  wonderful.'  \  ol.  iii.   p.  170. 

What  a  magnificent  idea  muft  this  infpire  of  the  riches  and  gene- 
rofitv  of  our  nobilitv  !  But,  alas  !   if  horn  the  letters  of  the  noble  "  *• 

perfonages  who  make  a  figure  in  thefe  memoirs,  we  were  to  form 
anv  conclufions  concerning;  the  literar\-  accomrlifiinients  and  com- 
mon  fenfe  of  thofe  who  move  in  that  elevated  fphere,  it  would 
be  a  falling  off,  indeed  ! 

The  Launch,     A  Novel.     By  a  Lady.    2  Kols.     ilmo.     "Js.  feived. 

Lutsbock.     1796. 

This  novel  foars  fo  fublirr.ely  above  all  the  rules  of  common  or- 
thoo[r3Dhv,  common  grammar,  and  common  feufe, — the  cha- 
raflers  are  fo  fuper-celefiial, — and  the  language  To  far  removed  from 
that  which  cuftom  has  fanftioned  in  the  daily  intercourfes  of  life, — 
that,  fiiouid  any  of  our  fair  novel-readers  be  endowed  with  fuifi- 
cient  patience  to  labour  through  the  work,  they  mufl  have  recourfe 
to  Johnfon's  Dictionary,  to  difcover  the  fenfe  of  nineteen  out  of 
twenty  of  the  words ; — and,  even  with  this  affiftance,  we  can  af- 
ford them  but  little  hope  of  unravelling  the  writer's  meanii;g,  as  by 
far  the  greater  part  of  thefe  f.ne  words  are  mifapplied.  The  ftory 
is  as  infipid  as  the  ftyle  is  affected: — every  law  of  compofition  is 
violated,  of  which  perfpicuity  is  undoubtedly  the  chief  excellence. 
It  were  to  be  wifhed,  that  fome  of  thefe  female  novelills  would  be- 
come readers,  before  they  fuffered  themfelves  to  be  feized  with  the 
mania  of  writing. 

Georgina ;  or,  tJie  Advantages  of  Grand  Connections^  a  Novel.     By 
Mrs.  HoivelL    2  Vols.     i2mo.    6s,   feuded.    Lane.      1796. 

This  novel  is,  perhaps,  beil  defcribed  by  negatives.  It  is  not 
Til  written, — it  neither  offends  decency,  good  manners,  nor  good 
morals. 

The  title — '  The  Advantages  of  grand  Connexions,' — is,  as  may 
be  fuppofed,  ironicaL  The  confequences  of  diffipstion,  and  the 
manners  of  high  life,  are,  we  believe,  truly  reprefeiited,  though  with 

no 
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no  peculiar  force  or  novtlty.  In  fine,  thofe  who  are  not  too  fafti- 
drous, — -who  love  to  be  amul'ed,  while  the  mind  is  paflive, — who  re- 
quire neither  bold  images,  ftrong  emotions,  brilliant  thonghts,  nor 
original  conceptions, —  nay  find,  in  the  f>cr.ilai  of  Georgina,  an 
agreeable  enterrainment  to  beguile  the  palling  hour. 

The  character  of  Wilmington,  the  political,  philofophical,  indo- 
lent man  of  lafhion,  though  ipmewhat  heterogeneous,  is  not  ill 
drawn. 

The  FvgitivfSy    an    Ai  thji    Talc ;  in  a    Scria  of  Lcitirs.     a  f^ils. 
!crr9.     7/.     Si-veJ.     Richardfon.     1795. 

The  Fugiiivcs  are  French  emigrants, — their  dangers  and  efcape?, 
though  containing  nothing  very  new  or  ftriking,  are  not  unintereft- 
ing.  The  ftory  is  little  tinflured  with  politics,  and  wholly  free  from 
parry  fpirit.  The  diftrelTes  and  embarraflTments,  as  is  ulual  in  pub- 
lications of  this  nature,  are  principally  founded  upon  artificial  re- 
finements a.nd  fahe  morals.  —The  tender  reader  <V'ill  have  the  piea- 
fure  of  finding  all  the  difficulties  cleared  up  in  the  demument.  The 
ftyle  of  the  work  is  not  elegant,  neither  is  it  incorrcA  ;  and  this,  for 
a  modern  novel,  is  no  mean  praife. — We  would  always  be  under- 
ftood  to  except  thofe  produced  by  a  higher  clafs  of  writers.  —The 
title,  '  An  Artlefs  TaJe,'  is  appropriate: — many  may  be  entertained 
with  it,  no  one  will  be  offended. 

The  Abbey  of  Clttgny.  .  A  NotkI.     By  Mrs.  Metie,  Author  of  Cou:i: 
St.  Blaiuard.      3  f-^ch.      iztt.o.     cjs.      StivfJ.     Lace.      1796. 

The  Abbey  of  Chjgny,  without  having  any  claim  to  originaJitv, 
is  fuperior  to  the  common  clafs  of  novels. — The  incidents  are  well 
conncfttd  and  interefring, — the  ftyle,  if  not  elegant,  is  unaffected, — 
fnanv  of  the  obfervations  are  lenfible  and  judicious.  The  ftorv  is 
not  broken  in  upon  by  tirefome  and  impertinea:  epifodes,  fo  com-  . 
mon  with  inferior  noveliils,  always  tending  to  weaken,  if  not  de- 
ftroy,  the  efFe(ft  of  the  principal  aAion.  We  were  much  entertain- 
ed by  a  humourous  ftor\-  of  an  apparition,  whicti  does  nor  enter 
merely  '  to  clank  its  chains,'  but  bears  a  ccnfidera'uie  (iizrc  in  the 
winding  up  of  the  plot.  The  author  judicioufly  retracts  an  arifro- 
cratical  prejudice,  M-hich,  if  we  are  not  miflaken,  appeared  in  a 
former  work — '  The  Count  de  St.  Blancani,' — rhat  •  great  qualities 
are  inherent  in,  and  infeparable  from,  high  birth.'  Idlciiefs  and 
pamjxred  profperity  have  but  little  tendency  to  produce  either 
magnanimous  principles,  or  generous  lympathies.  King  Lear's 
apolirophe  to  himfelf  might,  in  the  prefent  day,  be  applied  vri:h 
equal  propriety  to  the  opulent  and  luxurious — 

•Take  phyiir,  pom{ 


Expofe  thyfelf  to  feci  what  wretches  feci  •' 
Ca.IT.  Riv.  Vol.  XVI.  At>ily  179b.  Jt  k  JJ/ 
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Tlie  Myfter'ious  Warnhg^  a  German  Tale.  By  Mrs.  Parfons, 
Author  of  Voluntary  Exils^  id'c.  4  P^ols.  i2»io.  I2s.  Lane. 
1796. 

The  modefty  with  which  Mrs.  Parfons  prefents  this  novel  to  the 
pubhc,    and   deprecates    the    leverity  of  criticifm, — the  inventive 
powers, — cultivation  of  mind, — -and  rectitude  of  intention,  whiclv 
it  befpeaks; — demand  and  deferve  our  applaufe.    We  mnfl  obferve, 
however,  that   both   tlie  principal  aftions,  the  ftory  of  the  Count 
s.nd  Eugenia,  equally  with  that  of  the  hero  of  the  tale,  are  liable  to 
foine  objeftions. — The  epifode  of  the  former  poffefTes  intereft  and 
originality  :   but  Eugenia's  early  errors  were  of  the  moft  pardonable 
kind;  and    her  only  real  vice,  the   facrificing  her  own  happinefs 
and  aftivity,  and  wounding  the  peace  of  her  hulband,  by  a  fooUfliy 
romantic,  nionaftic,  notion  of  heroifm. 

The  %le  of  this  novel  is  not  fplendid,  yet  it  is  not  defedive ; 
the  cl'^radler  of  coxint  Rhodophil  is,  we  hope,  too  coldly  and  de- 
liberately atrocious  to  be  natural;  the  myfterious  warnings,  ar- 
raigned at  the  bar  of  a  Itrift  morality,  are  not  perfeftly  juftifiable  ; 
and  the  myftery  h  but  ill  difguifed.  We  have  before  had  occafion 
to  obferve,  that  the  novels  ot  Mrs.  Parfons  would  be  more  intereft- 
ing,  if  her  plans  had  more  unity  :  when  the  principal  narrative  is- 
frequently  broken  in  upon  by  different  ftories,  however  entertain- 
ing in  themfelves,  attention  flags,  the  mind  experiences  a  kind  of 
difappointment,  lofes  the  conne^lion,  proceeds  languidly,  and  is 
not  eafily  reanimated. 

One  little  grammatical  inaccuracy  often  recurs,  neither,  or  : — - 
neither  fliould  invariably  be  followed  by  nor. 

We  could  not  have  felefted  a  proper  fpecimen  of  this  work,  with- 
out abruptly  breaking  the  connection,  or  infringing  upon  our 
limits, 

PHILOSOPHICAL. 

^■^  Meteorological  journal  of  the  Year  179.5,  ^cpt  in  London,  by  W^il" 
Ham  Bent.  To  ivhich  are  added.  Remarks  on  the  State  of  the 
Air,  fegetation,  Csfr.  and  Qhftrvations  on  the  Difenfes,  in  the 
City  and  its  P'icinity.      ^vo.      zs.      Bent. 

This  Journal  feems  to  have  been  kept,  like  the  former  ones  by 
the  fame  author,  with  great  care,  and,  fron)  the  peculiar  circum- 
frances  of  the  year  1795,  is  particularly  interefting  to  all  who  are 
concerned  in  fimilar  inquiries.-  In  one  page  are  given  the  height 
of  the  barometer,  thermometer,  in  doors  and  out,  hygrometer,  de- 
grees of  cloudinefs,  ftate  of  wind  and  weather,  correfponding  to 
every  day  of  the  month, — and  in  the  oppofite  page,  remarks  on  the 
J^ate   of  the  ^air,  vegetation,  &c.  and  obfervatio.is  on  difeafes  h\ 

the 
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tiie  fame  month.     \Vc  fliall  felect  the  remarks  on  one  month,  and 
«n  the  charaftcrs  of  the  wliole  year. 

Remarks  on  the  State  of  the  Air,  P''<getationy  ^c,   January  1795. 

*  I.  The  ground  thinly  covered  with  fnow  that  fell  a  week  ago, 
and  frofl  (which  commenced  on  the  1 5th  of  bft  month)  incrcafes  in 
(everity. — 6.  Very  foggy  for  a  week  part,  and  fome  parts  of  this 
dav  fb  dark,  that  many  people  were  frequently  obliged  to  burn 
lights. — 13.  Foggy  mornings  yet  contiiuie,  and  trees,  &c.  covered 
with  remarkably  thick  hyem.— 25.  The  thermometer  ufed  in  the 
preceding  Journal  was  at  12,  and  on  being  placed  three  ftorics 
higher  loon  fell  to  9  ;  others  in  different  fituutions  in  town  were  at 
7,  6,  and  4;  at  South  Lambeth  4  below  o,  and  at  Clapham  6  be- 
low o  :  but  at  Maidftone  ^thirty  miles  S.  E,)  a  thermometer  laid  on 
the  fnoc^  was  14  below  o,  and  another  at  five  feet  above  the  fur- 
face  10  below  o  J  which  is  fuppoLed  to  be  the  greateft  degree  of  at- 
mofpherical  cold  ever  obferved  ii;i  England.  —  26.  Snow  and  lleet 
changed  to  rain  at  noon,  and  a  thaw  commenced  after  a  froft  of 
42  days. — 27.  The  hygrometer  at  91  till  near  noon,  indicating  a 
deo:ree  of  moiflure  in  the  air  ojilv  q  fliort  of  water  itfelf.  Snow  all 
^one,  and  beans  and  peas,  fet  in  autumn  for  early  crops,  look  heal- 
tliy. — 30.  Beans  deftroyed  by  the  froft,  which  returned  on  the  28th 
at  night,  but  peas  not  injured. — Rain,  56  hundredths  of  an  Inch.' 
r.  5. 


General  Remarks  on  the  lf''eatJier^  ^c.  1795- 
*  This  year  is  remarkable  for  its  coldnefs,  and  particularly  for  an 
intenfe  degree  of  it  in  the  month  of  January ;  but  though  coldnefs 
prevailed  in  general,  the  mildnefs  of  December  was  probably  never 
equalled  fince  the  invention  of  thermometers.  It  is  ahb  remark- 
able for  its  extraordinary  degree  of  moifture  ;  theatmofphere  being 
fcarcely  ever  free  from  hazinefs,  and  tli£  hygrometer  never  attained 
50  (the  mean  between  the  extrenries  of  dry  and  moift)  excepting 
once,  the  23d  of  May,  wlicn  it  did  not  continue  there  above  two 
hours. — Nothing  particular  occurred  refpe<fting  difea-fes;  but  mor- 
tality, particularly  among  aged  and  confumptivc  peri'ons,  was  very 
confiderable  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  Qwjng  to  the  feverities  of 
the  weather.'     p.  28. 

Befides  the  utility  of  this  work  to  all  employed  in  meteorological 
fneculations,  it  may  lerve  as  a  good  fpegimcn  to  thoic  who  wifli  to 
employ  themfelves  in  the  fame  iiKUiner. 


K  k  a  TIIISCELLA- 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

Sclefi  P'ieTVs  of  Piiiurefque  Scenery  in  Scotland:   including  the  Seats 

of  the  Nobility  and  Gentry  ;  engraved  in  Aquatintafrom  Original 

JDraTOifigs  ;   accompanied  ivitk    Topographical  and  Hijiorical  De- 

Jcriptions,      By    George    li'^alker.       No.  i.      Oblong  folio,      I2f. 

Edu'^rds. 

The  prefatory  Addrefs  will  beft  explain  the  defign  of  this  publi- 
Cation^ — 

'  The  fcenery  of  Scotland,  though  furpaffing,  in  beavity  and  va- 
riety, that  cf  many  other  countries  that  have  been  highly  celebrated, 
being  familiar  to  the  eye  of  the  natives,  and,  till  of  late,  feldoiri 
feen  by  foreigners,  ha^  been  too  much  overlooked  and  neglected. 
Several  other  caufes,  alfo,  confpired  to  prevent  the  piftiirefque 
beau:  es  of  Scottifli  iandlcape  from  attaining  that  degree  of  cele- 
brity to  which  thev  were  juftly  entitled.  For  ages,  arms  arid  fcience 
engroiTed  the  attention  of  all  men  of  entcrprize  and  genius.  At 
times,  indeed,  artifts  arofe ;  but,  for  want  of  encouragen'ient  at 
home,  thefe  generally  went  abroad,  where  rhey  diftinguiflied  them- 
felves  among  their  contemporaries.  Nor  had  they  jufi;  caufe  of 
complaiht  againft  their  countrym.en.  Various  objects,  intereftlni'^ 
at  the  time,  but  unnecellary  to  be  mentioned  at  prefent,  occupied 
the  public  mind,  and  prevented  that  attention  to  the  fine  arts  which 
is  neceflfary  to  cherifh  and  bring  them  to  any  degree  of  perfe^^ion. 
But  of  late,  a  happy  change  has  taken  place.  The  fifter  kingdoms 
no  longer  contend  as  foes,  or  as  rivals.  Liberty,  facred  and  civil,  is 
fecured.  Whatever  foreign  wars  difturb  the  world,  domeftic  peace 
is  enjoyed,  and  the  arts  of  peace  are  cultivated.  Men  of  abilities 
have  apphed  to  rnanufaftures  and  to  commerce.  Induftry  has  in- 
troduced wealth  :  wealth  has  dififufed  a  more  general  knowledge  of 
convenience,  of  elegance,  aud  of  the  principles  of  tafte.  Strangers 
of  difiin^tion  have  pome  among  us.  Superior  to  mean  prejudices, 
they  felt  the  power  of  na';ure's  charms,  even  in  her  wilder  graces, 
and  have  gei/eroufiv  applauded  the  beauty  of  thofe  fcenes  which 
excited  in  their  minds  pleafing  emotions ;— fcenes  which,  they  well 
knew,  the  principles"' of  genuine  tafte  m'iifi:  everapprove. 

'  The  art  of  cnaravins  has  been  brought  to  a  hic^h  degree  of 
perfeftion  :  but,  above  every  othe-r  mode^  of  engraving,  aquatinta 
produces  the  neareft  refemblance  of  drawing  5  and  is,  on  that  ac- 
count, for  the  lover  of  landscape,  preferable  to  every  other;  Though 
it  ad(nits  no%  perhaps,  of  that  fccpe  requifite  to  exhibit  extcnfive 
fcenes  to  the  higheft  advantage,  it  is  admirably  well  calculated  to 
produce  harmony  and  efFe£t,  in  engravings  of  a  fmaller  fize,  fuch  as 
Inav  be  denominated  cabinet  pieces.  Thefe' may  be  procured  at  a 
Jtnoderate  price,  and,  if  properly  executed^  by.  ireprefcating  to  the 
,  '  •  .■.'.:  min(^ 
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tnsnd  delightful  fcenes  though  diltant,  and  plealing  feafons  though 
j.'iill,  attoid  a  pleafure,  eltgaiit,  pure, and  laliing. 

♦  '1  hofe  who  are  not  proficitiits  in  the  art  of  drawing,  but  wifli 
to  improve,  may  derive  another  advantage,  from  having  views  of 
fcenes,  wiih  whith  ihey  arc  iiitiniately  acquainted,  accurately  drawn 
ai  d  engraven  i/i  this  n:anner.  Jf  they  wiih  to  copy  them,  they 
have  it  in  their  power  to  compare  them  with  the  original  in  nature: 
Jf  fon  euhat  atlvanc.ed  in  the  art,  they  can  draw  horn  nature,  and 
compare  their  own  dn.wing  with  the  aquatinta  print  of  the  fame 
fcene  ;  ftill  endeavouring  to  excel, 

*  The  love  of  the  ait,  and  a  defire  to  promote  the  improvement 
cf  his  pupils,  induced  the  publiflier  to  think  of  exhibiting  occafion- 
allv,  as  his  engagements  in  the  line  of  his  profcflion  would  perrr.it,  a 
few  of  the  niolt  pi(rturtlq«e  views  of  Scottifh  fcenery.  Among 
fhtfe  will  l>c  introduced  |uch  of  tjie  feats  of  the  nobility  and  gen- 
try r.s  are  mcft  remarkable,  either  for  the  beauty  of  the  landfcaj^'c 
around  thtm,  or  for  their  own  hirtorical  celebrity  ;  the  whole  in- 
tended to  form  a  cclleclicn  of  fcenery  the  moft  itrikijig  £.nd  intcr- 
efting  that  this  divifion  of  the  Britilh  eir.plre  is  capable  of  afFcrd- 
in?.'     r.  I. 

This  firft  nu\nber  contains  Nidpath  and  Roflin  cafllcs.  The 
plates  and  typography  are  excellent. 

Familiar  Remarks  on  the  different  MoJcs  of  Erlvcatiov,  By  jfokn  Lane^ 
Jl.  AI.      127H0.     is.     Cadell  awtj' Davies.     ^795. 

Some  ufeful  remarks  en  modern  education,  which  may  be  read 
with  advantage  by  partnts,  who  have  not  leifure  to  periife  larger 
ireatifes. '  We  doubt  very  much  the  author  s  polltion,  that  '  it  is 
Hideed  aferious  truth,  that  lome  men  are  born  with  a  caft  and  turn 
<jf  mind  fo'cfientlaliy  wicked,  fo  entirely  perverfe  and  difhonelt,  or 
wretchedly  fordid  ajid  low,  that  all  the  education,  the  intiiieiicc  of 
virtuous  example,  or  the  incitements  of  rank,  can  at  the  utmofi  do 
no  n:cre  than  tliaiinifh  the  efftft  of  fo  much   conflitutional  evil.' 

Therefitftions  on  the  ftudies  of  the  univerfities  are  trite,  and, 
we  believe,  not  founded  on  truth.  Though'  mathematical  learn- 
ing is  much  cultii'aled  at  Cambridge,  the  dallies  are  fo  far  from 
beir.g  (iifcouragtd,  that  periifips  it  \vill  be  found  on  inqiiiry,  not 
only  that  much  more  encouragement  is  given  at  Cauibriiigc  to  clr.i- 
ilcal  merit  than  at  Oxford,  but  that,  notwithlhaiulingthe  lu()erioriiy 
in  the  number  of  rnembers  of  the  latter  leminar)-,  there  ;s  at  this 
moment  an  equal  if  not  a  greuftr  number  of  irtrfous  in  tngland,  cf 
acknnwlcdiitd  mcnt  in  Roman  ;>nd  Grtcian  htre.  Iroin  Cambridce, 
than  from  Oxford.  Porfon  and'  l^arr  wLvt  Cambridge  men. 
'  The  fuipoftd  rapacity  .)f  tradefmcn  at  the  two  univerfities  is  a 
jTuhj^^ifl  of  jull^  repiehtnTibn,  and  an  evil  which  it  is  in  the  power  ct 
rht  o-0\  crnofb  oi  Ck  jJate  to  crufii  at  j)k'c.rure.  The  tutors  of  col- 
I-  '  Kgcs 
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leges  pay  the  bills  of  the  young  men,  and  are  oftentimes  very  un-. 
certain  in  their  payment.  Confeqiiently  the  tradefman's  charges 
muft  be  increafed.  If  the  bills  were  audited  by  the  college,  and  the 
tutors  were  never  fuffered  to  be  more  than  a  half  year  in  arrears  to 
the  tradefmen,  young  men  would  have  lefs  reafon  to  lament  in  after 
life  their  thoughtleiTnefs  at  the  university, — parents  and  guardians 
would  be  relieved  from  much  anxiety, — the  town  would  have  con- 
fidence in  the  gown, — and  all  parties  would  live  together  in  juftand 
becoming  harmony. 

Anecdotes^  Moral^  Curious^  Oddy  Original^  and  Whimjical^  Injlruc- 
tive  and  Amujing.      \i7uo.      is.     Hamilton.      1795- 

The  genius  of  nonfenfe  is  with  great  propriety  alluded  to,  in  the 
title-page  of  this  publication. 

Letters^  Moral  and  Entertaining,    By  Ann  Wingrove.   %vo.   3/.  6;/. 

Wallis.      1795. 

Thefe  letters, — which  contain  ellays  on  the  fubje<fls  of  novel-read- 
ing, jufticetind  generofity,  humility,  wealth,  folitude,  happingfs  and 
contentment, — are  all  interfperfed  with  (lories  illuftrative  of  the  fen- 
timents  of  the  author,  and  with  poetical  effufions  that  are  not  deftitute 
of  merit.  The  defign  expreded  in  the  Advertilement,  of  convincing 
the  youthful  reader,  '  that  the  enjoyment  of  pleafure  w'ithout  alloy, 
depends  on  their  being  virtuous  ; — that  beauty  wants  its  fairefr  or- 
naments, when  unaccompanied  by  piety  and  difcretion  ; — that  all 
accomplifliments  appear  more  charming  when  graced  by  humility; 
— that  the  greatefl  advantages  attendant  on  fortune,  rank,  and 
power,  are  the  delightful  ones  of  prailifing  the  diftates  of  juflice, 
charity,  and  generofity  ;  —  that  religion,  fo  far  from  depriving  them 
of  happinefs,  is  the  only  certain  road  that  can  pofiibly  lead  them  to 
it' — is  adhered  to  throughout.  For  the  amufement  of  our  read- 
ers, we  feleft  the  following  fong — 

'  Well,  friends,  I'll  begin,  as  you  wifti  me  to  ling, 

And  the  Mufes  will  lend  their  kind  aid  ; 

If  happy  for  me,  I  hope  ftill  to  live  free, 

A  refpeclable  little  Old  Maid. 

Where  affections  unite,  and  all  things  are  right, 

No  ftate  with  the  married  can  vie  ; 

But  if  pique  lead  the  way,  or  interefi  fway, 

'Tis  better  unm.arried  to  die. 

If  a  wife  I  had  prov'd,  to  a  man  that  I  lov'd, 

Whofe  r.clions  bright-  wifdom  had  fway'd, 

How  happy  my  life  to  have  been  a  bleft  wife, 

And  not  a  poor  little  Old  Maid  ! 

But  if  kind  refpeift  to  his  will  don't  dire(ft 

Our  fleps  through  the  mazes  of  life, 

You  had  better  live  free,  an  Old  Maid  like  m?, 

Than  be  to  a  blockhead  a  wife.  ^  \i 
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If  benevolence  mild  make  us  fond  of  each  child, 
And  good-nature  fliould  beam  on  our  chtxk : 
Though  the  roles  may  fade  in  each  worthy  Old  Maid, 
Yet  many  our  frienddilp  will  feek. 

Then  be  not  dil'may'd,  each  cheerful  Old  Maid  ! 
But  join  in  my  whimlical  foiig, 
Live  happy,  while  I  will  laugh  'till  I  die 
With  thofe  that  I  now  fit  among.'     p.  62. 

appendix  to  the  Eton   Latin   Grammnr  :    conjijling    of  Explanatory 
Notesy  and  other  Ufcfid  AiUitions  to  that  laluable  tVork.      Com- 
piltil for  t/ie  Ufe  of  Schools.     %vo.      is.     Hamilton.      1796. 
The  utility  of  this  Appendix  will  be  obvious  to  every  one  con- 
cerned in  the  inftruclion  of  youth.     We  coincide  with  the  remark 
of  the  editor  in  his  Advertifement,  that  •  the   whole  may  be  read 
ovtr  once  or  twice  a  month  with  great  advantage  by  all  the  boys  ia 
a  fchool,  who  are  advanced  as  far  as  parfing.' 

Academical  Contributions  of  Original  and  TravJIateJ  Poelry.  8fO, 
2s.  6d.  Egerton.  1795. 
This  mifcellany,  by  various  hands,  and  on  various  fubjefts,  reli- 
gious, moral,  clalfic,  patriotic,  fentimental,  and  ludicrous,  fo  far 
does  honour  to  thofe  junior  members  of  the  univerfity  by  whoni 
we  are  told  it  is  compofed,  as  it  is  a  proof  of  their  taiie  for  more 
elegant  and  improving  amufements,  than  we  fear  many  of  the  chil- 
dren of  their  alma  mater  would  be  found  capable  of  reliiliing ;  but 
they  are  not,  as  yer,  caterers  expert  enough  to  be  able  to  afford  any 
high  gratification  to  the  public  tafle.  We  fliall  give,  as  a  fpecimen, 
part  of  an  elegy  on  the  tomb  of  Juliet  at  Veiona,  tranflated  from 
•the  original  Latin — 

Alas  !  rafh  youth — why  roll  that  frantic  eye  ! 
Why  grafp  that  cup,  fo  madly  bent  to  die  1 
Could'rt  thou  but  know,  how  foon  returning  life 
Might  blefi  thine  arms  with  that  regretted  wife ! 
Ah  !  no — In  wild  defpair's  o'erwhelnjing  tide 
Sunk  the  fond  hufband  and  the  adoring  bride. 
Peace  to  your  fliades  !  and  o'er  your  hallowed  bed, 
\'ain  fervice  though  it  be,  thus  let  me  fpread 
The  lily's  fnow,  the  purple  hyacinth's  bloom, 
Sorrow's  own  fiower,  meet  otfcring  for  the  tomb. 
For  you,  fair  bloflbms  in  life's  opening  prime, 
Verona's  hope,  to  grace  the  coming  time, 
O !  may  your  fortunes  and  affeftions  move 
With  kinder  chances  snd  as  true  a  lovp. 
Enough,  that  hiliory  one  fad  tale  can  fljow 
Of  love  like  theirs  mate«i  with  bitterefr  wee  : 
Enough,  that  o'er  their  tomb  Remembrance  keeps 
Her  vigils  fliil,  .ind,  while  (he  watches,  wecpi.'     p.  ;c. 

Subjoined 
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Subjoined  to  the  Englilh  poems,  are  a  few  in  Latin  and  G.Vek, 
which,    confidered  as  academical  exercifcs,  do  no  difcredit  to  their  • 
authors. 

Mifcellanies :  in  Profe  and  Verfe;  written  by  Thomas  Bellamy. 
1  Kols.  8^'o.  lo.r.  Boards.  Bellamy.  1795. 
Thefe  Mifcellanies  coniift  of  tales,  poems,  and  anecdotes,  the 
greater  part  of  which  have  appeared  in  vafious  periodical  publica- 
tions. With  refpeft  to  the  tnlents  of  the  writer,  much  cannot  be 
laid  ;  they  fcartely  amount  to  mediocrity.  It  is  however  to  be  > 
obferved,  that  his  effufions  have  a  moral  aim,  and  that  the  patron- 
age which  to  him  would  doubtlcfb  be  very  acceptable,  might  be  in- 
finitelv  worfe  beflowed. 

A  Poetical  IntrodiiBlon  to  Engl'/Jl'  Graynmar^  dcfegned  for  the  Purpojb 
of  ajfijiiiig  the  Memories  of  \outh.  By  William  RozztlL  Zvo. 
IS.     Wilkie.     1795. 

To  reduce  the  dry  and  abflraft  rules  of  Grammar  to  poetical 
numbers,  was,  undoubtedly,  an  arduous  undertaking :  and  the  au- 
thor is  certainly  entitled  to  fome  praife  for  his  patient  induftry. 
Harmonious  verfification,  flights  of  fancy,  and  poetic  imagery, 
were  not  to  be  expected  in  a  work  of  this  nature.  The  advantage 
propofed  by  Mr.  Rozzell,  is  the  aiuftance  of  the  memory.  He 
obferves  in  his  Preface — 

'  Whoever  has  devoted  much  of  his  time  to  the  reading  of  verfe, 
will  acknowledge,  that  it  pofTefies  great  advantage  over  profaic 
compofition,  as  it  refpefts  the  memory,  and  will  admit  the  juftnefs 
of  Dr.  Watts's  obfervation,  that,  "  What  is  learnt  in  verfe  is  longer 
retained  in  memory  and  fooner  recolleded.  The  like  founds,  and 
the  like  number  of  fyllables,  exceedingly  allift'  the  remembrance." 
p.  V. 

The  Gentleman  and  Lady^s  Key  to  Polite  Literature^  or  Compendious 
Di^ionary  of  Fabulous  Hi/lory.  Containing  the  Chara^ers  and 
pi  incipal  Anions  afcribed  to  the  Heathen  Gods^  Goddrjfes^  Heroes^ 
CiJ'c.  and  the  Manner  in  which  the  Ancients  reprefented  the  Deities 
and  HeroeSy  J^irtues  and  F^ices^  in  their  Paint ings^  Statues^  and 
Gems  :  together  ivithfcme  Account  of  their  principal  Poets,  In- 
tended for  the  AJfjiance  of  thofe  ivho  ivould  underjland  Mythologyy 
Poetry^  Painting.^  Statuary^  and  Theatrical  Entertainments. 
The  Fifth  Edition,  confderably  impro'ved.  l2mo.  is.  6d.  Bound, 
Robinfons.     1 796. 

The  utility  of  this  little  volume  ftems  already  to  have  given  it  a 
fuflicient  recommendation-to  the  public;  the  fifth  edition  is  before 
us;  and  we  have  only  to  cbferve  that  the  references  to  the  clafSc  au- 
thors have  the  merit  of  being;  verv  ccrrec't . 
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APPENDIX 

TO      THE 

SIXTEENTH     VOLUME 

or      THE 

N  E  IV    ARRANGEMENT 

OF       THE 

CRITICAL     REVIEW. 

FOREIGN    ARTICLES. 

Voyage  dans  quelques  Parties  de  la  BaJJe-Saxe^  pour  la  Recherche 
des  Antlquitts  Slaves  ou  Vendes.  Rait  en  1794'  par  le  Comte 
Jean  Fotocki.  Ouvragc  or ne  d'un grand  Nombre  de  Planches. 
4/0.  Hambourg,   1795. 

A  Journey  into  jomc  Parts  of  LovJer  Saxony.,  in  Search  of  the 
Antiquities  of  the  Slaves  or  Vendes^  made  in  I794>  ^y 
Count  John  Potocki ;  vjith  numerous  Etchings,  i^to.  ll.  is. 
Boards.     Imported  by  De  Boffe. 

A  FTER  avowing  it  as  the  dcfign  of  this  publication,  to  aid 
■^^  the  refearches  df  the  curious,  or  thofe  into  whofe  hands 
any  remains  of  this  clafs  of  antiquities  might  fa*l, — and  flating 
his  rcafon  why  his  work  appears  in  its  prefent  form  of  com- 
pofition,  rather  than  as  an  elaborate  diflertation, — the  noble 
author  proceeds  to  obferve  that  the  country  of  Mecklenburg 
Schwerin  was,  in  the  eighth  century,  inhabited  by  the  Slaves 
Obotrites,  and  that  of  Strelitz  by  the  Slaves  Rcdaires-Tollen- 
ziens,  one  df  the  four  people  named  ^'^ilzes  or  Lutices.  l^o 
enable  the  reader  the  better  to  enter  into  the  knowledge  of  their 
:\ntiquities,  what  Ditmar  of  Merfcburg  wrote  in  the  begin- 
ning of  tiie  eleventh  century  when  the  Slaves  of  Mecklenburg 
were  fallen  back  into  idolatry  and  publicly  praclifed  it,  is  here 
copied  at  large. 

From  the  text  then  of  Ditmar  we  learn,  that,  in  the  country 

of  the  Redaires,  there  was  a  city  named  Ridegnlt,  which  had 

three  horns  and  tliree  gates,  and  was  furrounded  by  a  gloomy 

foreft,  venerated  by  the  inhabitants,  who  durlt  not  touch  the 
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trees  that  compofed  it.  Two  of  thefe  gates  opened  to  all  '^h.o 
would  enter;  but  the  third,  which  fronted  the  eafl,  was  the 
fmallefl;,  and  was  acceiTible  only  by  a  narrow  path  which 
bordered  the  lake  and  was  horrible  to  the  view.  There  was  a 
temple  artfully  conftrucled  in  wood,  having  its  foundations 
fupported  on  the  horns  of  different  animals.  It  was  related  by 
thofe  who  had  feen  this  temple,  that  its  courts  were  adorned 
exteriorly  with  the  figures  of  gods  and  animals  admirably 
fculptured,  but  within  ,\vith  idols  of  their  divinities,  each  in- 
fcribed  with  its  name,  having  on  helmets  and  cuirafTes  of  a 
terribiC  form.  Of  thefe  idols  the  principal  were  called  Luarafici, 
and  were  honoured  by  the  gentiles  more  than  the  reft.  Their 
ftandardsconftantly  remained  there,  fuch  only  excepted  as  vi^ere 
neceffary  to  the  military  expeditions  of  the  foot  foldiers.  Mi- 
jiifters  were  app>ointed  to  guard  thefe  things  with  care. 

When  the  mrnifters  of  religion  were  affembled  to  facrifice  (o 
the  gods,  or  to  appeafe  their  refentment,  they  fat  on  the 
ground  whilft  the  reft  ftood.  They  whifpered  in  each  other's 
ears,  fcratched  the  earth  with  looks  of  terror,  and  after  hav- 
ing caft  lots,  they  fought  to  obtain  the  folution  of  fuch  things  as 
were  doubtful.  As  matiydifkridls  as  the  country  was  divided  into, 
fo  many  temples  there  were,  and  particular  flatues  of  demons. 
The  city,  however,  above-mentioned,  was  pre-eminent  above 
the  reft;  and  when  they  prepared  for  war,  they  went  to  falute  it. 
On  returning  from  a  faccefsful  expedition,  thev  honoured  it 
alfo  with  prefents,  which  they  thought  were  its  due.  They 
anxioufly  endeavoured,  by  the  cafting  of  lots  or  by  means  of 
the  horfe,  to  difcover  what  was  the  proper  vidlim  to  appeafe  the 
divinity,  \v!iofe  inexprefhble  refentment  was  propitiated  by 
the  blood  of  men  or  of  beafts. 

Upon  the  laft  circumftance  in  this  paftage  of  Ditmar,  It  Is 
-Temarked,  that  lots  by  the  hoi-fe  were  in  great  ufe  in  Pome- 
raiiia,  as  may  Jae  feen  in  the  Dialogues  of  the  Apoftolic  Ex- 
pedition of  Otto  of  Bamberg.  For  iliuftrations  of  the  reft  of 
Ditmar's  text,  reference  is  made  to  theCount^s  great  work  en- 
titled, Cbroniqncsy  Afemo:resj  et  Recherchcs  pour  fervir  a  I' Hif- 
toire  de  toui  hi  Peuples  Slaves^  one  volume  of  which  was  pub- 
lilhed  at  Warfaw  in  1793,  and  anorher  was  printed  in 
1794,  at  Berlin.  After  obferving  that  Ditmar  pofitively  aflerts 
the  Slaves  to  have  been  unbelievers  in  the  immortality  of  the 
foul,  and  that  to  convert  them  he  had  told  them  a  hundred 
ftories  of  ghofts,  JM.  le  Comte  takes  occafion  from  this  inci- 
dent to  amufe  himfelf  with  a  fneer  at  the  Jewifli  theocracy, 
his  ignorance  of  which  would  have  pafied  by  unknown,  but 
for  this  petulant  and  mifplaced  obtrufion. 

The  firft  letter,  defcriptive  of  this  tour,  begins  with  re- 
rnarking  that  Mecklenburg  is  diftingulflied  from  all  other 
'^ountrie.s  by  the  lakes  with  which  it  abounds,  and  which  are 
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hlnrlcccl  by  the  fettlements  of  the  Lutices,  a  people  who,  in 
cortjun£tlon  with  the  Tywages,  inhabited  the  Ukraine,  and,  as 
well  as  rhofe  on  the  Bog,  and  others  on  the  Dneiiter,  have  an 
exclufive  pvediledlion  for  pools  of  a  certain  extent,  which 
they  form  by  intercepting  llreams,  and  building  villages  on 
their  brinks.  The  neat  city  of  Strelitz  ftands  on  a  lake,  as 
do  all  others  of  Mecklenburg.  The  name  of  Strelitz  is 
Slave,  and  lignities  a  Ihooting  or  hunting  fpot.  The  duke's 
pahice  is  of  a  ltru£lurc  too  flight  to  give  it  dignity;  but  the 
gardens  are  hcautifui,  and  appear  to  make  part  of  the  city. 
An  advantageous  character  is  given  of  Mr.  Mafch,  fuperin- 
tendant  of  the  churches,  and  of  Mr.  Wogen,  a  dcGgncr  of 
great  eminence  for  tafte  and  correclnefs,  which  he  has  ex- 
emplified in  Mr.  Mafch's  treatife  on  the  Idols  of  Rhetre.       % 

From  Strelitz  to  Pentzlin  the  road  is  defcribcd  as  pafling 
over  mcuntnins,  in  which  granite  difcovers  itfeif,  and  is 
formed  of  marine  fcdiments,  which  the  naturalifl  is  called  to 
account  for  upon  high  mountains  in  the  interior  of  continents. 
From  Pentzlin,  the  Count  proceeded  to  Prilwiiz,  to  fee  the 
ancient  Rhetre,  which,  however,  he  found  fo  altered  fince 
Mafch  wrote,  that  it  was  very  difficult  to  difcover  the 
names  of  Rhetraberg  and  Tempelberg,  which  are  no  longer 
in  life.  The  foil  has  been  transferred  to  a  neighbouring 
marfli,  for  the  purpofe  of  difplacing  the  water;  the  old  for- 
trefs  is  converted  into  a  garden  in  the  Englilh  tafte;  a  pleafurc- 
hotife  has  been  erefted  on  the  fite  of  the  ancient  Saxon  tower, 
andaSlnve  burying-ground  was  dug  up,  which  appears  to  have 
borne  fome  refemblancc  to  an  Otaheitan  Moral.  The  fepul- 
chral  fwells  that  Hill  remain,  indicate  thisdillrict  to  have  been 
the  refidence  and  place  of  interment  of  the  Slave  princes. 
The  Count  was  conduced  by  M.  Schmidt,  minifter  of  the 
place,  to  Hock-Zyrirz,  the  duke's  pleafure-houfe,  and  there 
Ihown  one  of  the  Slavian  tombs,  which  had  contained  earthen 
urns  full  of  allies  and  bones,  and,  below,  ftones  of  the  fields  in  a 
pyramidal  form,  and  flill  deeper  a  fpace  furrounded  by  the  fame 
kind  of  Hones  of  the  figure  of  a  parallelopipcdon,  containing 
afhes,  bones,  and  cinders,  which,  with  the  vales  and  urns  that 
contained  them,  had  undergone  fome  degree  of  mineralifation. 
From  Pentzlin  the  Count  proceeded  to  Neubrandenburg,  to 
fee  the  cabinet  of  Mr.  Sponholtz.  This  ( iiv,  which  is  com- 
mendable for  its  neatnefs,  contains  ruins  of  the  14th  or  r5th 
century.  The  appearance  of  the  valley  in  which  it  (lands 
leaves  room  to  conjecture  that  in  the  times  of  the  Slaves  it  was 
covered  with  water,  .finchors  have  been  found  in  it,  and  a 
place  not  far  from  it  is  flill  called  the  Herring-fiihery. 

The  Count  proceeds  to  account  for  the  fecondary  moun- 
tains of  the  interior  of  continents  appearing  to  be  compofed  of 
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marine  fediments,  whilfl  the  ledges  on  the  Tea  coafi:  31*6  (^ 
coral,  upon  the  principles  of  De  Luc;  and  a  verle  of  Hefiod  is 
quoted,  but  not  in  away  to  produce  conviction.  Returning  from 
this  digrefTion,  the  next  letter  notices  the  copies  made  of  fix 
idols,  eight  paterae,  and  as  many  facrifical  knives, — reprefent- 
ing  both  fides,  the  idols  for  the  mofl:  part  having  double  faces^ 
and  on  both  fides  infcriptions.  The  whole  of  thofe  which  the 
Count  had  copied  before,  were  found  at  Prilwitz,  at  the  fame 
time  with  thofe  defcribed  by  Mr.  Mafch ;  but  thofe  in  the 
pofi'efTion  of  Mr.  Sponholtz  are  much  more  maiTy  and  in- 
terefling.  Ac  firll,  for  moral  reafons,  Mr.  Sponholtz  did 
not  exhibit  the  greater  part  of  his  cabinet,  and  afterward 
Mr.  Mafch  had  renounced  the  fludy.  The  fecond  part  of 
Mr.  Sponholtz'  coUeclion  confifts  of  urns,  paterae,  &c.  many 
of  which  flill  continue  to  be  dug.  up  in  the  country  inhabited 
by  the  ancient  Redaires. 

The  next  letter  contains  a  defcriptron  of  Ivenach,  the  re- 
fidence  of  the  Count  de  PlelTe,  and  other  places  in  the  route  of 
the  author.  This  diftrict  is  famous  for  producing  the  raoft 
beautiful  horfes  in  Mecklenburg,  which  is  known  to  produce 
the  moft  beautiful  in  Germany.  A  defcription  of  Roilock  follows, 
and  Warnemunde,  whofe  inhabitants,  being  fifliermen,  are 
remarked  for  having  retained  the  manners  and  cufloms  of  the 
ancient  Germans,  and  appearing  to  be  people  of  the  15th  rather 
than  of  the  iSth  century.  The  inhabitants  of  VVarnemundej 
whofe  population  exceeds  a  thoufand  fouls,  fuffer  nei- 
ther beggars,  nor  females  of  fufpicious  charadler.  Amonglb 
other  privileges,  they  receive  a  tribute  for  the  palTage  of  veflels, 
and  for  loading  and  unloading,  which  is  divided  amongft  the 
inhabitants,  fo  that  even  the  child  i?n  the  cradle  has  its  (hare. 
Their  wood  cofts  them  nothing,  and  they  fet  what  price  they 
pleafe  on  their  fifh.  But  on  the  other  hand  they  can  exercifc 
110  trade,  not  even  that  of  a  baker.  They  are  fubje6t  to  Ro- 
ftock,  which  governs  them  by  a  Vogt,  or  deputy. 

The  next  letter,  dated  24th  of  Auguft,  from  "VVifmar,  takes 
notice  of  a  hazy  caft  in  the  fky,  tinged  with  thofe  hues  of 
violet  and  citron,  which  are  fometimes  feen  in  the  pictures  of 
the  Dutch  painters,  and  which  are  thought  by  the  Count  to 
be  peculiar  to  the  Eaft  and  North  Seas.  What,  how- 
ever, is  called  in  the  Mediterranean,  aria  i>ifciroccata.,  and 
,  exhibits  afhifting  of  colours  from  blue  to  white,  is  very  differ- 
ent from  it.  Other  particulars  referring  to  the  face  of  the 
landfcape,  and  the  vediges  of  its  ancient  inhabitants,  fill  up  the 
reit  of  this  letter. 

In  an  excurfion  to  the  IHe  of  Peul,  the  Count  takes  occa- 

fion.  to  defcribe  a  very  beautiful  zoophyte, — and  alfo  the  pof- 

"-  poife,  fevcrai  uroperties  of  which  are  noted  as  analogous  to  thofe 
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of  the  dog.  This  iflnjid  is  indented  by  a  gulpb,  a  league 
and  a  half  deep,  at  the  bottom  of  which  ;'.re  two  villages,  one 
belonging  to  the  king  of  Sweden,  the  other  to  the  city  of 
Lubeck,  which  rules  over  almoll  a  third  part  of  the  illand. 
The  gulph  itfelf  ir.  bordered  with  very  beautiful  meadows; 
whidi,  Mhen  the  wind  fets  in  a  few  days  together  from  the 
North,  are  covered  by  tlie  fca.  Thele  inundations,  how- 
ever, contrary  to  what  we  experience  from  a  fimilar  caufe,  are 
faid  to  render  thcfe  meadows  more  falutary  and  agreeable  to 
the  cattle  that  p-.dtuie  there.  The  conger  eels  wliich 
abound  in  this  gulph,  are  held  in  high  eltimation.  The 
church  of  Peid  is  built  iji  an  ancient  fortrcfs,  which  was 
not  a  work  of  the  Slaves,  wlio,  nevcrthclef?,  appear  to 
have  inhabited  the  ifland,  which  perhaps  ancjcntly  was  not 
one. 

Raceburg,  the  place  whence  the  Count  next  writes,  is  the 
ancient  capital  of  the  Polabes,  a  Slavifli  people,  once  poHeflbrs 
of  the  country  of  the  ancient  Tranfalbinns,  and  part  of  the 
Obotrites.  ']"he  prefent  church  is  fuppofed  to  occupy  the 
fjte  of  the  temple  of  the  goddefs  Sieva  or  Sieba.  In  the  li- 
brary of  this  place  many  Slavifli  antiquities  are  preferved  in 
cabinets  of  a  circular  form,  and  furmounted  with  idols,  Ityled 
Radegails,  which  ^ive  thetn  the  appearance  of  temples  The 
contents  of  the  firtt  have  been  explained  by  the  Superinten- 
dant  Mafch,  but  in  fuch  a  way  as  to  have  incurred  a  degree 
of  ridicule  that  has  brought  upon  them  unmerited  contempt. 
The  fecond  cabinet  contains  other  idols  and  amulets  belonging 
chiefly  to  the  times  wlien  the  Obotrites  abandoned  Chrif- 
tianity  for  their  ancient  religion,  and  had  lolt  their  ancient 
models.  Of  thefe  Radcgafts  fome  have  whiflcers,  others  a 
lock  on  their  chins,  and  are  drefled  like  the  ancient  lords  of 
thole  days;  v\hilll  others  wear  crowns,  with  pointed  emana- 
tions, like  thole  of  king  David  in  Gothic  churches.  Thefe 
idols,  unlike  thofe  of  rrilwitz,  have  no  mixture  of  the  pre- 
cious nietaU  in  their  ci  mpofirion,  but  the  mafs  is  a  fort  of 
bell-metal  free  from  incrullation  or  verdigreafe. 

V/riting  from  Hamburg,  the  Count  obferves,  that  the  an- 
cient Slavifli  name  df  Lubeck  was  Buckowke^  and  (a  circum- 
ftance  lefs  known)  that  oi  Ham.burg  was  Bochboryy  which 
name  is  preferved  in  the  Legend  of  the  Martyrs  ofEckberfdorf, 
a  work  included  in  the  firil  tome  of  Scnp'ortS  Rerum  Brutif- 
"jjic'unjium.  The  Chronicle  of  Bothon  intimates  that  the 
name  of  Hamburg  comes  from  the  God  Jupiter  Hamoys^  who 
was  worihippcd  by  the  Slaves.  At  prefent,  when  the  city  of 
Hamburg  ailmits  a  biirgefs,  it  is  requifue  that  two  other  bur- 
gefles  Ihould  attell  that  he  is  neither  Vcndc  nor  Goth^ — an 
oath  which  may  be  very  fafelv  taken,  as  neither  nation  has  ex- 
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ifted  for  many  centuries  ;  but  what  deferves  to  be  remarked  Is, 
that  the  Goths,  incorporated  as  a  nation,  had  ceafed  to  exift 
long  before  Hamburg  was  founded, — fo  that  this  exclufion 
muft  have  referred  to  the  detached  families,  and  probably 
from  their  being,  as  the  whole  nation  of  the  Goths  were, 
hifected  with  Arianifm.  Hamburg,  as  a  feat  of  commerce,  is 
fufficiently  known,  but  is  lefs  known  to  the  learned  for 
pofTelung  a  library  of  8o,000  volumes,  preferved  in  the  beft 
order,  beficles  manulcripts  of  lingular  value,  which  is  opened 
on  Wednefdays  and  Saturdays. 

Being  defirous,  before  he  quitted  the  borders  of  the  Elbe,  to 
vifit  the  remnant  of  the  Slaves  Rill  refiding  upon  it,  and  who  re» 
tain  fome  remains  of  their  ancient  language  and  manners.  Count 
Potocki  proceeded  to  Harburg,  on  the  right  fide  of  the  river, 
which  the  Slaves  have  inhabited  from  ages  anterior  to  that  of 
Charlemagne.  The  pafl'age  from  Hamburg  to  this  little  village 
is  about  three  French  leagues  over,  including  the  winding  ne- 
celTary  to  be  taken  amonglt  the  illands,  fome  of  which,  though 
fubje^l  to  inundation,  were  covered  with  cattle;  and  the  reft, 
well  peopled  and  cultivated,  prefented  a  pleafant  appearance. 
Th^  intervals  between  thefe  iflets  are  narrow,  and  in  threading 
them  the  boats  ar?  managed  with  lingular  dexLerity.     Pafiirg 
a  fmall  river,  about  a  league  from  Karburg,  called  the  Sebe, 
the  Count  entered  the  country  named  Luneburger  Heide^  or 
the  Heaths  of  Luneburg,  a  defolate  region,  but  interefting  to 
the  inquirer  after  Slavian    antiquities.     Luneburg  was   an- 
ciently inhabited  by  the  Slaves  Linons,  or  Linaa,  who  were 
driven  thence  in  the  fixth  century  by  the  Saxons  to  the  Da- 
nube, whence   they  probably   returned  to    the  Elbe,  at  the 
fame  time  with  the  Obotrites  and  the  Lutices, — or  perhaps 
part  of  the  Linons  only  croffed   the  Elbe.     It  is,  however, 
certain,  that  Charlemagne  having  paiTed  tiiis  river  in  the  en- 
virons of  Luneburg,  found  the  Linons  on  the  other  fide. 

The  Count  obferves,  that  this  country  prefents  a  very  in- 
terefting obje£l:  in  the  names  of  its  rivers,  which  were  adored 
by  the  Slaves.  The  ancients  relate  tliat  the  river  Hypanis 
was  honoured  as  a  divinity;  and  the  fame  river  ftill  bears  the 
name  of  Bog,  which  fignifies  God.  Thus  the  Sebe,  amongft 
the  Slaves  S£ba\  but  Seba,  Seva,  Siewa,  or  Sieba,  were 
names  of  a  divinity  of  the  Obotrites,  and  particularly  of  thofe 
that  inhabited  Raceburg,  that  is,  the  Polabes.  The  heaths 
are  terminated  on  rhe  oppofite  fide  by  the  Jefte,  but  Jefs 
was  rhe  Jupiter  of  the  Slaves.  This  region  of  heaths  is  tra- 
verfed  by  a  third  river,  called  the  Luc,  whence,  as  in  the 
fragment  of  Ditmar,  the  Slaves  denominated  their  principal, 
divinities  Luarajici^  or  thofe  of  Luara :  the  Count  thence 
iionjedtures  the  Lite  had  its  name. 

Beyonq 
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Beyond  the  JeiTc  are  two  otliLT  rivers:  thefirft  is  the  Zeren 
or  Black  River,  from  their  blade  god,  denominated  by  the 
Slaves  Zercn-Bug. 

Thefecond  river  is  the  Bieflc:  but  Biefly  fignifics,  in  gene- 
ral, genii,  or  gods.  In  the  environs  of  Luneburg  is  a  village, 
called  Riidegait:  and  as  a  proof  that  the  heaths  were  really 
the  fccne  of  devotion,  there  are  a  great  number  of  fcptilchral 
barrows  upon  them,  grouped  in  the  fame  manner  as  in  the  an- 
cient Rhetre. 

Count  Potocki  here  cites  a  pafTaJC  from  the  Chronicle  of 
Boihon,  to  fliew  that  Luneburg  derived  its  name  from  the  di- 
vinity llyled  Luiuiy  the  moon. 

Proceeding  in  his  refcarches,  our  author  went  on  to  Dah- 
Jemburg,  and  thence  to  Luchau,  where  he  '.vas  told  the  ancient 
language  was  fo  far  loft,  that  even  the  oldell  of  the  peafants  re- 
tained but  a  \'fw  words.  This  abolition  had  been  eftei^ed  by 
the  regency  of  Hanover,  without,  however,  eftablifliing  th^e 
German  in  its  roi)m.  Tliefe  peafants,  at  prefent,  fpeak  a 
jargon  without  articles,  without  conjugations,  and  almoft  as 
unintelligible  as  rncir  ancient  dialect. 

The  charafter  hath  alfo  furvived  the  language;  the  Vendes 
are  uniformly  accufed  of  a  propenfity  to  infurre<Stion  and 
revolt.  Though  indolent,  arni  remarkable  for  dilhmulation, 
they  are  allowed  tlie  general  character  of  good  foldiers.  All 
the  barrows  in  this  neighbourhood  are  faid  to  contain  urns* 
points  of  lances,  and  other  marks  of  having  belonged  to  the 
Slaves. 

M.  de  Plato,  a  gentleman  in  the  vicinity  of  Luchau,  com- 
municated to  the  Count  his  Vende  Vocabulary,  a  manufcript 
tranfmitted  from  his  anceilors.  The  charadlcrs  are  as  it  were 
of  a  broken  form,  no  longer  ufed  in  Germany,  but  very  le-- 
gible.  Ot  this  a  copy  is  given  with  the  corrcfpondcnt  expla- 
nations in  French.  The  fon  of  a  former  minilter  of  the  village' 
liaving  furnidied  Count  Potocki  with  the  Lord's  Prayer  for- 
merly ufed  in  that  country,  it  if;  here  given  ; 

'  Nefl'e  wader,  tu  toy  Jifs,  wanebifs  hay,  fiungta.  Woarda 
Tygi  Cheyma  tujx  Rick  komma:. 

*  Tia  wilias  fzymweh  Rok  wa  nebifs  hay  kak  no  zimlc. 

*  Un  wy  by  doy  nam  nefle  chrech  kak  moy  Wy  by  dayne 
reflen  Chrefmarym. 

*  Ni  brlngwa  nafs  ua  Wafskonie  day  lizway  nes  Wit 
Wyfkak  chandak.     Amen.' 

At  Amtman  the  Count  met  with  a  beautiful  cinerary  urn, 
of  good  earth,  and  yielding  a  clear  fdver  found.  It  was  re- 
markable for  not  being  friable  like  the  reit  of  the  urns  in  the 
tombs  of  the  Slaves,  but  was  full  of  aihcs  and  half-buvnt 
bones. 

L  1  4  Having 
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Having  added  a  few  notes  on  feme  particular  words  in  the 
Vocabulary,  an  extract  from  the  text  of  Helmold,  with  re- 
marks upon  it,  and  fome  account  of  a  manufcript  written  by 
an  old  peafant,-the  author,  in  his  return  towards  Hamburg, 
paiTes  by  the  Ghorde,  a  hunting  feat  of  the  eleclors  of  Ha- 
nover, fituated  in  a  country  remarkably  wild  and  dreary.  In 
this  melancholy  retreat  the  unfortunate  queen  Matilda  fpent 
fome  months,  before  her  eftablifhment  at  Zell.  The  place  by 
her  bed  was  ihown  to  our  author,  where  flie  hung  the  profiles 
of  her  children;  and  from  the  frequency  of  her  reforting  to 
contemplate  them,  the  tapeftry  exhibited  various  marks  of 
having  been  finged  by  her  taper. 

Near  the  Ghorde,  is  the  corner  of  a  foreft,  called  the  Jam^ 
mer-HoItZj  or  Wood  of  Groans.  George  the  Second,  oncQ 
hunting  near  it,  is  faid  to  have  heard,  at  a  fmall  diHance,  a 
difmal  cry,  and  directing  his  horfe  to  the  fpot,  found  a 
Vende  peafant,  who  was  burying  his  father  alive.  The  prince 
flmddered  with  horror:  but  the  Vende  aiTured  him  that  he 
v/as  only  complying  with  the  practice  of  his  country,  which, 
however,  required  fecrefy,  for  fear  of  the  Germans. — The 
Ghorde  contains  a  large  collection  of  hiftorical  portraits, 
which  deferve  all  the  attention  of  the  curious. 

Here  the  Journvil,  and  firil  part,  concludes.  The  fecond 
confifts  of  extracts  from  the  text  of  Helmold  and  Mafch, 
which  are  Angularly  curious,  and  materially  illuftrate  the  fub- 
jects  of  the  plates,  118  in  number,  preceded  by  20  pages  of 
defcription. 

The  divinities  reprefented  are  certainly  curious,  and,  from 
tlieir  fimiiarity  to  the  gods  of  the  Nile,  particularly  worthy 
of  notice. 


//  Paradlfo  Ferduto  di  Giovaiinl  Milton  tradotto  in  Vcrfo  Ita- 
liano  da  Felice  Mariottin:  con  iiarie  Amioiazicni  de'  Commen- 
tatori  Inglefi^  e  del  Traduttore. 

^he  Parqdife  jLojl  cf  John  Milton,  Tranftated  into  Ftalian 
Verfcy  by  Felix  Alariottini,  ivith  various  ^Annotations  from 
the  Ertvl'fjh  Commentators-,  and  by  the  Tranftator.  Vol.  /, 
'^-jo,  Hs.  Boards.    De  Boffe. 

AMONG  the  various  inftances  of  homage  which  have  been 
paid  to  our  jEnghfh  poet  by  tranilating  him  into  foreign 
Janguages,  the  verfion  into  Italian,  could  he  be  fenfible  of  the 
eompliment,  might  be  fuppofcd  to  be  the  moil  agreeable  to 
his  feelings,  from  the  predilection  M'hich  it  is  known  he  en- 
tertained for  that  elegant  language,  and  the  connections  he 
had  formed  with  the  literati  of  the  country  where  it  isfprken. 

'The 
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The  performauce  of  Mr.  Mariottini  is  not,  liowevcr,  the  firft 
tribute  of  the  kiiul  which  Milton  has  received. 

The  Paradiie  Lull  was  tranllated  into  Italian  by  Paolo  Rolli 
in  blank  verle,  and  dedicated  to  Frederic,  prince  of  Wales. 
Another  tranflaiion  appeared  from  the  hand  of  the  Abate  S;H- 
vini.  Whether  one  is  ilill  wanting,  it  rather  hclonj^s  to  the 
Italians  themrelvcs,  than  ro  us,  to  deterniine.  What  appears 
at  prefent  of  Mr.  Mariottini's  work,  is  only  the  lirlt  book  of 
the  poem  :  the  whole  is  tobecomprifed  in  five  volumes.  It  is 
publillied  by  fnbfcripti(jn.  To  the  prefent  fprcimen  are  pre- 
fixed tranllations  of  bifjiop  Newton'<;  Life  of  Milton,  and  Ad- 
tjilon's  critique  on  the  poem,  wicli  notes  on  each  by  the 
trar4flator.  Then  follows  the  verfion  of  the  firil  book,  ac- 
companied bv  the  Englilh  text,  and  iiluftrated  bv  norcs  of  the 
ditJeren-  Er.^jlilh  commentators,  to  which  Mr.  Mariottini  has 
a!fo  fubjoincd  his  own.  Of  the  tranflation,  we  pretend  not 
to  fpeak  with  anv  accuracy  of  criticifm.  It  is  rather  difFufe, 
efpecially  confidering  that  the  verfion  is  without  rhime,  and 
that  the  Italian  la:iguage  impofes  fewer  fetters  upon  mere 
"verfe,  than  molt  other  languages;  but  it  feems  to  us  in  gene- 
ral faithful  ;  and  where  we  might  be  apt  to  complain  that  the 
(Irikin^  metaphor  is  changed,  and  the  vet  bum  ardcyii  weak- 
ened bv  the  dilution  of  a  paraphrafe,  v;e  are  ready  to  grant 
that  the  finer  ta£l  of  a  native  might  make  him  fcnfible  that 
all  has  been  transfufed  of  the  original,  which  the  genius  of 
his  language  would  bear  without  running  into  harlhiiefs  or 
pbfcurity.  We  admire  for  inilance  the  exprelfi'jn  of  liarkncjs 
•uiJibU:,  but  we  muft  not  infill  on  its  being  tranflatcd,  if  wc 
are  told  the  idiom  of  the  language  will  not  admit  of  it.  On  this 
ground,  we  tliink  the  tranilator  has  not  improperly  blamed 
Dr.  Johufoa  for  fa/ing  wlut  he  does  of  tlie  Ode  of  Francini, 
•written  ii)  compliment  to  Milton,  if  his  criticifm  was  meant 
to  extend  beyond  the  thou<;hts:  and  indeed  t'ne  tranflator  fays, 
very  jullly,  that  a  poem  of  this  kind  may  afpire  to  pleafe  even 
without  any  thing  very  original  in  the  thought,  provided  it  is 
diiliiiguiihctl  by  a  certain  fweetnefs,  liarmony,  and  elegant 
feleilion  of  words.  The  lad  (lanzu  of  Francini's  Ode,  which 
is  the  or.ly  one  commemled  by  Dr  Joiinfon,  is,  we  are  told 
hy  the  Italian  critic,  the  only  faulty  onej  and  we  doubt  not 
but  we  may  take  his  word  for  its  defecflr.,  as  well  as  ioc  the 
judgment  he  pail'es on  Milton's  Italian  Poems,  wliich,  however 
elegant  they  may  appear  to  Englill)  readers,  he  aflures  us  arc 
good  for  nothing.  This  is  not  the  only  oce^fion  on  which 
the  tran filter  has  oppofed  the  fentiments  of  our  irreat  Enn- 
iifh  critic.  In  one  inftance,  however,  he  endeavours  to  cor- 
roborate his  opinion  with  rcfpetfl  to  Salmafius's  ufe  of  the 
word  poforta,    by  two   quotations  from  Cicero,    which  he 

tiiink^ 
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thinks  ftronger  than  that  given  by  Johnfon, — *  Grave  eji  emm 
nomen  imperii^  atque  et'tam  in  levi  PERSONA  pertimcfc'itu'r* 
and,  '■At  in  ejus  personam  mv.lta  fecit  afperius.^  But  we 
do  not  think  either  of  thefe  comes  up  to  the  point.  In  the 
firllj  perjona  might  be  rendered  chara^cr  ;  in  the  fecond  it  is 
the  perfon  of  him ^  which  is  fomewhat  different  from  ufing  the 
word  as  we  do  in  EngUlh,  for  the  man  himfelf,  a  perfon. 

In  the  tranflator's  notes  on  the  firtl  book,  what  chiefly  de- 
ferves  our  notice  is,  that  he  has  frequently  pointed  out  where 
Milton  has  taken  hints  from  the  Italian  poets.  It  is  an  incon- 
venience to  be  noticed,  that  the  Englifh  text  of  the  poem, 
which  is  printed  under  the  tranflation,  is  not  made  to  corre- 
fpond  with  it  by  filling  the  fame  page. 


Lebcn  Schrften  nnd  hchrcn  'Thomas  Miinizers  des  uyhchers  des 
baucrnaiifuhrs  in  Thuringcn.  Bcfchrieben  t'on  George 
Thcodor.  Strobely   Pafior  in  IVohrd.      Nurnberg.    1795- " 

^he  Lfe^  I'P'ritings^  mid  DoHrincs  of  Thomas  Mnncer-^  the 
Leader  in  the  hifurre^iion  cj  the  Pea/ants  in  Tburingiay  by 
G.  T.  Theodor.  Strobe!, 

qTROBEL  is  well  known  to  the  men  of  letters  in  Germany, 
^-^  for  his  refearches  into  the  hiftory  of  the  church,  and  par- 
ticularly the  reformation;  and  no  one  was  better  qualified  to 
write  the  life  of  the  celebrated  leader  in  the  infurrection  of  the 
peafants,  than  our  author,  as  he  had  already  given  to  the 
public  fome  mifceilaneous  remarks  on  this  fubject,  and  M'as 
well  acquainted  with  the  fouvces  M'hence  it  origin'ated. — 
The  troubles  in  France  naturally  led  him  to  refieft  on  thofe 
which  at  one  time  had  laid  wade  a  great  part  of  Germany  : — ■ 
from  the  ignorance  which  univerfally  prevailed  among  the 
peafants,  their  endeavours  were  necellarily  unfuccefsful;  tliey 
were  not  able  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  cruel  and  oppreflive 
landlords,  of  haughty  nobles,  and  tyrannical  princes ;  but  in 
the  general  account  given  of  the  ravages  committed  by  the 
people  in  thofe  unhappy  times,  the  true  authors  of  them,  the 
oppreiTors  of  the  people,  are  fpared ;  and  Muncer  has  been 
reprefented  as  a  fanatical  wretch,  carried  away  folely  by  re- 
ligious pafiions,  and  without  any  of  the  qualities  neccflary  for 
the  conducting  of  a  great  revolution. 

Our  author  is  not  inclined  to  be  hisencomiaft.  He  divides 
his  work  into  three  parts,  of  which  the  firft  contains  the  life  of 
Muncer. — Muncer,  who  is  fometimes  called  Moncerus  and 
Monetardus,  was  born  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  at 
Stoliberg,  in  the  Hartz.     His  father's  occupation  is  unknown; 

but 
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but  a  tale  was  in  circulation  of  him,  that  he  underwent  ca- 
pital puniflimcnt  torliis  crimes,  and  tliat,  on  this  account,  his 
fon  was  ever  clefirous  of  taking  his  revcnj^e  on  the  government 
of  Stollberg.  Muncer  probably  lludied  at  Wittenberg,  where 
his  time  wus  wi-li  employed,  as  Melanchthon  bore  teftimnnv 
to  liis  knowledge  of  divinity,  whicii  is  confirme'l  bv  nil  his 
writings,  liy  his  own  account  he  was  in  early  life  adiftant  in 
the  fchools  at  Afcherlleben  and  Fialle,  in  Saxony;  and  moil 
probably  he  was  then  in  orders.  It  is  certain,  hqwever,  that 
he  was  not  plcafed  with  the  fvholaftic  theology  then  in  vogue, 
but, — running  into  the  oppofite  error, likeStaunitz  andLuther, 
— became  attached  to  the  myllics,  and  to  the  wildeft  dreams 
of  fanaticifm.  His  principles  of  religion  led  him  to  more  ac-» 
tivity  than  mofl  of  his  contemporaries, — and  iiis  mode  of 
preaching  attraiSted  the  common  people,  who  every  where 
gave  liim  the  flrongelt  proofs  of  approbation.  His  talents 
for  preaching  difcovered  themfelves  in  his  own  town  of  Stoll- 
bcrg,  before  he  had  obtained  anv  ecclefiaitical  preferment, 
which  he  hrtl  entered  upon  at  Zwickau,  in  the  year  1520, 
Here  he  was  violent  againft  popery,  and  but  little  contented 
with  the  reformation  by  Luther  : — the  church  was,  by  the 
latter,  in  liis  opinion,  only  half  reformed, — a!id  a  new  and 
pure  church  of  the  true  fons  of  God  reiualned  to  be  e(la» 
blifhed. 

At  the  time  that  Muncer  was  thus  divulging  his  docl:rlne3 
at  Zwickau,  another  fet  of  men  arofe,  who  gave  themfclvcs 
out  for  prophets, — received  extraordinary  revelations, — and 
rejc£led  fprinkling  and  baptifmg  of  children.  By  joining 
himfelf  to  thcfe  men,  Muncer  was  under  the  necefiity 
of  leaving  Zwickau,  whence  he  went  into  Bohemia,  in 
hopes  of  cftablifliing  himfelf  among  the  difciples  of  Hufs. 
He  did  not,  however,  fucceed  in  this  undertaking;  and  after 
a.  fliort  ftay  in  Prague,  and  fome  few  journies  up  and  down 
the  country,  he  found  a  fcttlement,  atlnft,  at  Allladt,  in  the 
principality  of  Eifenach.  Here  he  made  indeed  a  new  but  a 
very  moderate  reformation  in  the  fervice  of  the  church, — ba-r 
niflied  from  it  the  Latin  tongue,  and  introduced  into  every 
part  intelligible  language.  By  this  reform  he  gained 
great  reputation:  his  fcrmons  were  attended  by  multitudes 
from  all  parts,  who  with  the  greateft  plealurc  IKlened  to  the 
fcvere  cenfures  he  conRantly  poured  forth  againil  the  clergy 
and  the  government.  Encouraged  in  this  manner,  he  endea- 
voured, with  greater  energy,  to  introduce  his  favourite  opi- 
nions, and  to  tftablifh  in  Allladt  the  new  kingdom  upon 
earth,  or  a  fociety  of  pious,  holy,  and  awakened  people.  With 
thcfe  people  he  was  accufed,  in  1 524,  of  liaving  plundered  a 
church  in  a  peighbouiing  village,  bun:t  a  ciiapel,  and  com- 
mitted 
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mitted  many  other  outrage? ;  and  as  the  affair  made  a  great 
noife,  he  was  cited  to  anfwer  to  the  charges  at  Weimar. 

At  this  place  he  intended  to  appear:  but  finding  that  the 
lUmoft  Icverity  was  to  be  ufed  againft  him,  he  returned  to 
Aliladt,  where  his  companions  weie  fo  riotous,  that  he  was 
under  the  neceflity  of  removing  to  a  diitance.  After  fome 
little  time  he  fettled  at  Nurnberg,  where  he  publilhed  a  vehe- 
ment ccnfurc  upon  Lutlier,  which,  with  fome  irregularities, 
occafioned  iiis  expulfion  by  the  government.  Taking  then  a 
journey  into  Svvabia,  he  found  every  where  numerous  and  at- 
tentive hearers.  His  (lay  ia  Swabia  gave  rife  to  the  report 
that  he  was  the  author  of  the  famous  Twelve  Articles  of  the 
peafants,  although  it  is  very  probable,  nay  aimoft  certain, 
that  he  had  no  part  in  the  infurreclion  which  broke  out  in 
that  part  of  the  country.  In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1525, 
he  returned  back  into  Saxony,  and  was  received  with  great 
favour  by  the  citizens  of  MuhlhaufeUj  and,  againll  the  confent 
of  their  council,  appointed  their  preacher.  Here  his  influence 
fcon  became  predominant :  the  old  council  was  entirely  fet  afide, 
and  anew onechofen ; — tlie  monks  were  driven  away,  and  their 
cftates  fequeltered.  Muncer  himfelf  was  eleclred  into  the 
council,  and  propofed  an  equal  communication  of  pro- 
perty, and  fimilar  reforms,  agreeable  to  the  tafte  of  the 
people. 

The  tumults  in  Swabia  and  Franconia  were  the  fignal  to 
Lluncer  to  attempt  the  fame  in  Thuringia.  Churches,  mo- 
jvafteries,  caiUes,  were  plundered, — and  the  fuccefs  attending 
thefe  fin'l  attempts  increafed  the  popular  fury,— and  the 
monks,  the  nun?,  and  the  nobility,  weie  the  particular  obje^fls 
of  their  refentment.  It  is  unnecefTary  to  repeat  here  the  hif- 
tory  of  thefe  troubles  ;  fuffice  it,  that  Muncer  was  at  lall 
overpowered,  and  a  fimilar  revenge  was  taken  on  him  by  the 
nobles,  to  that  v.  hich  has  occafioned  fo  great  an  outcry  againfl 
tlie  French.  His  head  was  Itruck  off,  his  body  torn  to  pieces, 
and  his  head  carried  upon  a  pike  •>  and  the  peafants  being  then 
eafily  brought  into  fubjeclion  by  the  unitedefforts  of  the  princes 
and  the  nobility,  the  ufual  tyranny  v^as  re-eRaoliliied. 

The  fecond  part  contains  a  very  good  account  of  Muncer's 
writings,  of  which,  notwithitanding  their  fcarcity,  the  au- 
thor had  a  good  collection,  and  was  thus  enabled  to  give  a 
greater  value  to  his  work.  Among  thefe  writings,  the  firit 
three,  on  the  eflablifliing  of  the  new  reform  at  Aliladt,  arc 
of  confiderable  value.  Our  author  is  of  opinion,  that  the 
groimds  of  Luther's  oppofition  to  thefe  changes  lay  in  his 
confent  not  being  firfl  requefl;cd;  from  which  he  looked  upon 
them  as  an  inroad  into  his  reformation. — There  is  too  much 
probability  in  this  conjeciure;  for  Luihcr's  temper  could  not 
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bear  contradliflion  ;  yet  perhaps  he  miglit  be  fearful  of  the 
ccnifequences  wliich  mull  attend  the  impjuiofity  of  Muncer. 

In  the  third  part  arc  teltimonies  of  Muncer's  learning, 
given  by  Melanchchon,  Luther,  Spanjjenbcrg,  Camcrarius, 
and  others;  and  proofs  arc  fcletled  trom  his  own  writings  on 
faith,  on  the  fcriptures,  and  on  h-ipufm.  In  tlie  Appendix 
are  alfo  many  convincing  proofs  of  the  dreadful  opprcluons 
under  which  the  peafants  laboured  in  tlie  time  of  IMunccr} 
from  which  wc  have  the  greateit  reafonto  conclude  that 
there  mult  have  been  an  explofion  even  if  Munccr  had  not 
exiRed.  Tyranny  will,  ii;i  all  ages,  and  in  all  countries,  bring 
mifery,  if  not  immediately  upon  the  opprellbrs,  yet  on  their 
children,  who  ftiare  in  the  guilt  ?.nd  the  plunder  of  their 
fathers.  *  It  is  not  the  pealuits,'  iaya  Luther,  in  his  exhor- 
tations to  peace,  on  account  of  the  Twelve  Articles,  *  it  is  not 
the  peafants,  noble  lords,  wlio  fet  themfeives  againll  you; 
it  is  God  himfelf,  who  fetshimfelf  againil  you,  to  punilh  your 
bloody  and  ferocious  difpofitioos.' 

Lettres  fur  I' Imagination.     i2mo.    Zuric.     179|. 

Letters  on  the  Imagination,   lirno.   ^s.'bd.fezvi'ci.    Imported  by 

Efcher. 

'"pHE  works  of  Bacon,  Locke,  and  Hartley  have  efhabliflied 
"*■  the  reputation  of  England  for  depth  of  thought  and 
accuracy  of  exprelFion  :  it  mull  however  be  coiifelfcd  that 
our  writers  in  this  department  have  liitle  claim  to  ele- 
gance ;  and  we  mufl  be  content  with  exciting  the  curiolity 
of  the  learner  to  explore  the  mines  of  wifdom,  alfitling  him 
in  his  refearches,  and  aifuiing  him,  under  his  fatigues,  that 
the  folid  ore,  which  is  to  rewarii  his  labours,  is  far  more  va- 
luable than  the  fcattered  fragments  on  the  furface  of  the 
mountain.  The  writer  of  thefe  letters  has  evidently  ex- 
plored the  mine  himfelf;  he  has  undertaken  one  of  the  moft 
difficult  talks  in  the  whole  circle  of  metaphyfics;  and,  if 
he  does  not  convince,  he  every  where  amul'cs  and  iu- 
ftru£ls. 

'I  he  nature  of  the  human  mind  is  the  objecl  of  liis  inquiry; 
and  he  thinks,  on  good  grounds,  that  the  powers  of  the  ima- 
gination have  not  been  fuiTicientiy  analyfed  aiul  explained. 
He  conceives  the  thinking  principle  to  be  a  fimple  one,  trom 
which  all  the  fappofed  faculties  of  the  mind  arc  derived.  ♦  It 
appears,'  fays  he,  *  natural  enough  to  prefume — (for  wliat  do 
we  know?) — it  appears  natural  enough  to  prefume,  with  the 
greater  part  of  our  modern  metaphyficians,  that  there  is  one 
principle  alone  for  all  our  intelledlual  faculti«s,  and  that  the 
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different  powers  or  faculties,  as  they  have  long  been  callet!, 
of  our  foul,  are  only  different  modifications  or  different  modes 
of  action  of  the  fame  principle.  But,  of  thefe  modes,  "we  are 
not  acquainted  (or,  to  fpeak  more  properly,  we  have  not  at- 
tempted to  be  acquainted)  with  more  than  two  or  three.  Wc 
have  tried  to  know  in  what  manner  our  ideas  are  derived, 
how  we  retain  them  in  our  memory,  and  by  what  means  we 
may  combine  them  fo  as  to  derive  new  refults;  in  a  word, 
we  have  advanced  a  few  fleps  in  the  ftudy  of  the  procefs  by 
■which  the  moft  fenfible  developement,  the  raoft  regular  con- 
tinuation of  our  calculations  and  reafonings,  are  determined. 
But  is  it  certain,  that,  for  the  few  truths  which  we  have  as 
yet  difcovered,  we  are  indebted  to  thofe  calculations  or  rea- 
fonings  with  whofe  nature  we  are  boil  acquainted  .''  For  the 
progrefs,  which  does  it  moft  honour,  is  the  human  mind 
obliged  to  the  fyllogiftic  art,  fo  well  developed  by  Ariftotle, 
and  voluminouily  commented  on  by  the  teachers  of  his 
fchool  ?  I  appeal  to  the  manes  of  Leibnirz,  of  Newton,  of 
Euler,  of  Corneille,  of  Racine,  of  Moliere.  Were  their 
thoughts raifed  to  the  grandeur  of  their  fyftems,  to  the  fub- 
lime  creations  of  genius,  by  following  the  track  laid  down  by 
art  ^  Or  by  following  fimilar  roads,  do  we  arrive  at  the  fim- 
pleft,  but  at  the  fame  time  the  moft  ufeful  inventions  r' 

Upon  this  ground,  our  author  is  tempted  to  fpeak  very 
liightingly  of  principles  and  axioms,  in  which,  however  we 
m.ay  agree  with  him  in  feme  parts,  we  cannot  but  think  that 
it  is  ufeful  to  have  fome  firm  foundations,  on  which  to  build 
ourreafoning,  and  to  refer  to  as  allowed  criterionson  a  difput- 
ablequeftion.  On  this  point,  he  obferves,  that  *  by  thus  ex- 
amining, without  fuperftitious  prejudice,  all  the  elements  of 
our  art  of  reafoning,  it  feems  impolBble  not  to  acknowledge 
that  the  art,  of  which  we  are  fo  vain,  is  weak,  uncertain,  de- 
fedtive.  The  only  methods  which  it  has  taught  us,  are,  if 
well  examined,  only  a  fpecies  of  forms  more  or  lefs  ingenious, 
proper  to  bring  impreflicns  to  our  recolleclion,  to  clafs  them 
■with  fome  order,  to  affift  by  thefe  means  our  memory,  to  fa- 
cilitate, if  I  may  thus  exprefs  myfelf,  the  play  of  the  internal 
movements  :  vague,  however,  are  the  conjectures  which  we  can 
form  on  the  nature  of  a  mechanifm  fo  (impje,  perhaps  in  its 
means,  but  affuredly  m.ore  wonderful  ftill  in  its  effects.' 

Though  we  are  not  arrived  at  the  utmoft  limits  of 
fcience,  yet  we  muft_  adm.it  that  fomething  has  been 
done,  and  are  anxious  to  proceed  farther  vn'hen  the  road 
is  pointed  out.  The  ilmple  principle  we  have  yet  to  learn; 
and  till  its  nature  is  entirely  known,  we  muft  content  our- 
Idves  "with  the  author's  tenn  *  our  internal  fcnfe.'     *  Our 
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memory*  our  judgment,  our  rcafon,  fee  and  determine  often 
like  uur  eyes  and  ears.  A  variety  of  things  purely  intuitive, 
and  the  fubhineft  and  moft  aftonilliing  inventions  of  genius, 
are  almoR  always  the  finiple  apprchenQons  of  our  internal 
fenfe,  as  a  beautiful  picture  of  nature  or  art  is  to  our 
eyes.* 

This  idea  is  by  no  means  new:  but  at  fereral  of  the  Infer- 
ences drawn  from  it,  fome  of  our  readers  will  flart.  After 
examining  the  Hate  of  our  mind  in  fleep  or  watchfulnefs,  and 
confidering  the  dilFerent  images  obferved  by  this  internal 
fenfe  in  thofe  two  ftates,  our  author  refers  to  the  fame  fenfe, 
qualities  fuppofed  to  be  very  different : — '  I  am  perfuaded,* 
fays  he,  *  that  devotees,  lovers,  prophets,  the  enlightened, 
the  Swedenborgians,  owe  to  the  illufions,  of  which  this 
mode  of  exillence  makes  us  fufeeptibie,  all  the  miracles  of 
their  prefentiments,  of  their  vifions,  of  ilieir  prophecies,  of 
their  intercourfe  with  celellial  beings,  their  journeys  to  hea- 
ven and  hell, — in  a  word,  all  the  extravagances  antl  all  the  fu- 
perftition  of  their  contagious  reveries.  But  1  fhould  not 
helitate  in  faying  alfo,  that,  perhaps  in  the  very  fame  (late  of 
mind,  men  of  genius  liave  conceived  the  chief  beauties  in 
their  works  :  the  geometrician  has  difcovercd  the  folution  of 
a  problem,  by  which  he  had  been  for  a  long  time  cmbarralled ; 
the  metaphyfician  has  perceived  the  moll  ingenious  of  his 
fyftems ;  a  poet  the  beautiful  verfe  which  was  efcaping  himj 
a  mufician,  the  mod  exprefTive  and  moil  brilliant  movement  \ 
a  ilatefman,  thofe  decifive  refourcos,  which,  hitherto,  the 
painful  attention  to  his  calculations  had  not  difcovercd  ;  a  ge- 
neral, that  vail  and  rapid  coup  d'oeil,  that  eagle's  eye,  which 
determines  the  fate  of  a  battle,  and  fecures  to  liim  tlie  vic- 
tory.' 

Much  therefore  depends  upon  the  lucky  moment  j  and,  by 
our  author's  hypothelis,  more  perlbns  are  endowed  with  in- 
fpiration,  than  even  the  quakers  will  allow.  Indeed,  he  goes 
fo  far,  that  the  fecond  fight  of  the  Scotch  does  not  fcem  to 
him  very  improbable  :  and,  whether  he  has  formed  a  proper 
notion  or  not  of  the  internal  principle,  all  perfons  who  have 
been  concerned  in  education,  niufl;  be  fcnfible  that  tliere  i* 
fome  truth  in  the  following  remark — *  Simple  as  thefoobferva- 
tions  are,  I  dare  believe,  my  dear  Hippolytus,  that  we  may 
draw  from  them  the  moil  important  conclufions  for  the  de- 
velopement  of  our  intellectual  faculties.  Thefe  obl'ervations 
prove  that  the  fureil  method  of  teaching  us  any  thiiig  is,  firfl 
to  excite  the  attention  of  our  internal  fenfe  ;  to  interelt  it  ac- 
cording to  our  chara(fler  and  (ituation,  by  means  adapted  to 
dire<5t  it  to  one  end  rat};cr  than  to  another  ^  to  place,  in  ihort, 
^  the 
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the  ob]e£ls  with  which  we  ought  to  be  occupied,  or  rather  id 
place  curfelves  with  regard  to  thofe  objects,  in  fuch  a  manneS* 
that  we  cannot  fee  them  without  being  ftruclc  by  them.  Per- 
haps even,  according  to  character  and  circumftances,  it  is  ef- 
fentiai,  that  we  fhould  not  fix  ourfelves  too  long  on  them  at 
once,  that  we  may  have  a  more  lively  defire  of  feeing  theiri 
again,  and  that  we  may  confider  them  with  atcention  at  dif- 
ferent intervals,  without  having  had  time  to  feel  fatiety. 
The  great  care  of  inftruilors,  which  they  difcharge  in  gene- 
ral fo  ill,  is  to  follow  nature ;  our  delliny  often  takes 
this  upon  Itfelf;  and  on  this  account,  from  that  fource  Is  de- 
rived almoft  always  the  only  education  which  flicceeds. 
Another  fervice  for  which  we  are  indebted  more  to  chance 
than  the  fkllfulnefs  of  our  mailers,  is,  that  it  engraves  more 
deeply  on  our  memory  certain  firfl  imprefiions,  which  in 
fome  meafure  draw  over  others,  attach  them,  and  chain 
them  down  one  to  the  other  by  ties,  whofe  fubtilty  efcapes 
us,  and  which  we  can  neither  comprehend  nor  define.' 

If  it  is  neceflary  for  an  inftruclor  to  be  thus  careful  in 
placing  proper  objects  before  the  learner,  and  to  excite  at- 
tention, no  lefs  pains  fhould  be  employed  in  fuiting  the  fu- 
ture occupation  of  life  to  the  character  and  extent  of  our  fa- 
culties. This  thought  is  well  purfued  by  our  author ;  and 
he  brings  us  now  to  his  leading  point,  that  the  faculty  which 
has  the  greatefh  effect  on  our  conduct,  our  fentiments,  and 
the  developement  of  our  ideas,  is  the  imagination,  for  whofe 
condu6l  many  juft  regulations  are  given.  We  fliall  fele£t  one 
of  great  importance.  '  As  the  prefence  of  a  certain  object 
has  a  greater  power  than  the  remembrance  of  it,  there  is 
fome  other  recollection  or  fome  alfoclation  in  our  memory, 
which  becomes  fcronger  than  the  prefence  of  this  objeft; 
The  art  of  oppofing  by  turns  our  impreiTions  to  our  remem- 
brances, our  remembrances  to  our  irnpreinons,  is  the  only  mean 
which  we  have  either  to  combat  or  moderate  them,— to  annihilate, 
or  diresSt  them  to  a  reafonable  end.  This,  then,  is  the  molt  im- 
portant fecret  In  the  grand  fcience  of  happinefs  and  virtue.' 
All  this  is  to  be  effected  by  the  power  of  imagination,  which 
itiduces  our  author  to  fay,  that  *  our  virtue  and  our  morality  de- 
pend lefs  on  the  wifdom  of  our  principles,  than  on  the  inten- 
fity  of  our  memory,  and  the  activity  of  our  imagination.' 

On  the  force  and  extent  of  firit  imprefTions,  we  il7all  feleft 
the  example  given  by  the  anchor  iii  the  developement  of 
Roufleau's  genius.  '  When  the  academy  of  Dijon  propofed 
the  fubje£t  which  has  been  rendered  lb  famous  by  the  elo- 
quence of  the  citizen  of  Geneva,  tjiis  great  man,  although  iri 
the  vigour  of  his   age,  had  eompofed  only  fome  bad    mufiC 
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a'ndfome  bad  verfes.  He  acquainted  Diderot  witli  his  Inten- 
tion of  being  acompetitoi, who  cries  out,  "Well,  what  fide  do 
you  mean  to  take  ?"  "  T  hat  of  the  fcicnces,"  was  the  anfwer. 
"Take  care,"  replies  Diderot:  "by  fuch  common-place  you  will 
gain  noiiiing:  fupport  the  contrary  opinion;  you  will  find  In 
it  abundant  matter,  better  calculated  for  the  charafter  of  your 
genius,  your  humour,  and  your  talents."  The  advii  e  was  too 
good  to  be  negleflcd.  Roufleau*s  forgetfulnefs  of  this  anec- 
dote was  not  afterwards  lefs  profitable  and  fu(  cefhful.  A  few- 
days  after  the  publication  of  Ids  work.  Baron  d'Holbach 
meeting  the  author  on  the  walk,  complimented  him  on  his 
ingenious  manner  of  fupporting  the  ftrangcfl:  paradox.  Rouf- 
feau  received  his  compliments  politely,  at  the  fame  time  al- 
lowing, with  tolerable  grace,  that  his  work  was  only  zjeu 
fi^efpr'tt.  A  month  after,  when  public  opinion  had  confirmed 
tlie  judgment  of  tlie  academy,  and  the  Genevefc  philofopher 
was  inebriated  liimfelf  as  much  as  any  of  his  readers,  he  met 
D'Holbach  again,  wlio,  congratulating  him  with  his  ufual 
■warmth  on  the  fuccefs  of  his  difccurfe,  fpoke  of  it  m  the 
fame  terms  as  before.  RoufTeau, — far  from  replying  then  in  the 
faine  tone, — was  angry,  was  in  a  pafhon,  was  exceedingly 
hurt,  that  anyone  Ihould  for  a  moment  fuppofe  that  he  was 
capable  of  playing  fo  bafe  a  trick  on  his  readers,  as  to  defend  a 
fyftem  of  whofe  truth  he  was  not  firmly  convinced. 

'  D'Holbach  and  his  friends  have  often  related  to  me  this 
trait,  RS  a  remarkable  proof  of  Roufieau's  iinpollures.  I  have 
not  the  leaft  doubt  of  the  fait;  but  you  will  permit  me  to  fee 
it  in  a  very  different  light.  I  can  conceive  that  the  Genevefe 
philofopher  was  himfclf  deceived  by  his  own  imagination  ; 
that,  warmed  -with  meditating  on  the  paradox  which  he  had 
maintained,  what  he  firll  looked  upon  as  an  opinion  in  fome, 
refpc^ls  plaufible,  became  at  lall  an  obje£l  of  perfeft  convic- 
tion; and  thiu  convidlion  might  have  been  ftlll  more  Itrengih- 
ened  by  the  brilliancy  of  his  fuccefs,  by  the  general  enihu- 
fiafm  which  his  difcourfe  had  excited,  and  even  by  the  con- 
tradiftions  it  had  met  with  froni  many  writers,  who,  too 
weak  to  contend  with  him,  had  only  pro.onged  his  triumph 
by  the  eafe  of  their  defeat.  I  am  confirmed  in  my  opinion 
by  all  the  works  wJiich  he  has  iincepublidied:  for,  on  analyfing 
them,  you  will  find  them  to  be'  only  a  developement  more  or 
lefs  philofophical,  more  or  lefs  eloquent,  of  his  firll  para- 
dox.— Thub  we  fee  the  furprifing  eileft  which  was  produced 
on  a  mind  almolt  barren,  by  a  firll  idea  adapted  to  the  par- 
ticular charatlcr  of  the  man,  and  his  organifation,  his  fpleen, 
liis  humour,  his  tafte,  and  the  paflions  of  his  former  life. 

*  To  the  advice  on  the  be  ft    mode  of  carrying  away  the 
prize  of  a  provincial  academy,  you  are  indebted  for  th.'  DiC- 
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courfe  on  Inequality,  Julia,  Emilius,  the  Social  Contract, 
the  Letters  from  the  Mountain  ; — ind,  if  you  provoke  me,  I 
fhall  prove  to  you,  without  much  trouble,  that  you  are  alfo 
indebted  to  this  advice  for  the  troubles  in  Geneva,  the  par- 
tition of  Poland,  the  independence  of  the  United  States  of 
AnTerica,  the  overthrow  of  the  moft  antient  and  moft  flou- 
rilhing  monarchy,  and  the  prefent  tottering  fituation  of  all  the 
thrones  and  governments  in  Europe.' 

The  limits  of  our  Reviev/  will  not  permit  us  to  go  into  the 
detail  of  thefe  proofs:  yet  a  conjedlure  of  our  author's,  on  the 
melancholy  of  Roufleau  in  the  latter    part  of  his  life,  may 
afford   matter  for  ferious  refleclion.     This  melancholy  is  at- 
tributed to  a  prefentiment  of  the  dreadful  confequences  of  his 
paradox,  to  all  the  powers  in  Eui-ope, — which  made  Rouffeau 
mod  ferioufly  imagine  that  all  the  kings  and  minifters  were 
confpiring  to   dellroy  him. — Princes,  indeed,  troubled  them- 
felves  very  little  about  his  reveries:  but  if  the  conje£lure  is 
true,  with  what  earneflnefs  fhould  we  not   entreat  philofo- 
phers  to  beware  of  that  bafe  and  immoral  conduct,  the  fup- 
porting  of  any  opinion  which  they  do  not  believe  to  be  founded 
on  truth; — and  when  paradoxes  do  find  their  way  into  the 
world,  fovereigns  fhould  meet  them^  not  with  fines,  imprifon- 
ment,  perfecutlon,  which  give  a  greater  energy  to  a  perni- 
cious as  well  as  a  true  opinion, — but  with  the  means  which 
they  have  moft  amply  in  their  power,  the  encouragement  of 
good  writers,  who,  without  flattery  either  to  the  chiefs  or  the 
people,,  will  difplay  truth  in  its  proper  colours. 

The  effects,  good  or  bad,  of  the  imagination  are  farther 
defcribed  in  a  variety  of  particulars  j — one,  every  man  of  a 
liberal  education  has  had  too  much  reafon  to  lament — *  If 
there  are  many,  who  from  want  of  culture  have  no  imagina- 
tion, there  are  others,  in  whom  the  efforts  of  a  premature 
education,  or  the  labours  of  a  barren  and  dry  fludy,  mud  have 
ilifled  or  extinguiflied  it.     How  many  children,  born   to  be 
poets,  have  not  their  inftruclors  been  fkilful  enough  to  make 
difgufted  with  La  Fontaine,  Racine,  Horace,   and  Virgil  !    I 
have  been  for  fome  time  reconciled,  with  the  utmoll  good 
humour,  to  all  our  clafhcal  authors.     But  I  am  afraid  that  I 
ihall  never  be  able  entirely  to  forgive  Cicero  for  all  the  cha- 
grin and  ennui,  which,  at  the  age  of  nine  years,  I  experienced 
from  his  fineft  orations,  and  his  fublime  treatifes  on  Old  A^-e 
and  Friendihip.     The  befl  of  fathers  took,  hov^iver,  all  the 
pains  polBble  to  make  mc  comprehend  and  love  them.' 

From  ihefe  fpecim.ens,  however  obfcured  by  the  tranflation, 
our  readers  will  fee  the  general  turn  of  this  writer's  talents. 
His  ftyle  is  eafy  and  familiar;  his  work  is  enlivened  with  fre- 
i^uent  anecdotes; — even  to  deep  thinkers,  many  lubjecls  are  put 
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In  a  HgKt,  which  might  otherwife  have  efcaped  them, — and 
the  fuperficial  may  be  induced,  from  tliis  little  work,  to  pay 
more  attention  to  what  partes  in  their  own  minds,  and 
thence  be  qualified  to  encounter  the  deeper  metaphylicians. 


Differtations  fur  Us  Jntiquites  de  Rujjie,  t^c. 

Dijprtations  on  Ruffian  ^nthjuities^  containing  the  Ancient  Afy 
tholo^Yf  Pci^an  Riies,  Sacred  Fcjltvals^  Games^  Orac/ciy 
y^ncient  Afujicy  l^c.  compared  zvilh  thofc  of  the  ^ncieiitSy 
particularly  the  Greeks.  B\  A'lattheiv  Guthriey  Counfellor  of 
the  Court  of  her  Imperial  A^LijcJly^  Phyfician  to  the  Corps  of 
Noble  Cadets,  i^fc:  fflth  Six  Flutes.  Svo.  Peterlburg. 
1795.    5j,   Boards.  Imported  by  De  Boffc. 

TN  the  dedication  to  the  emprefs,  Dr.  Guthrie  compliments 
-*•  her  on  her  (kill  in  tlie  fubjc£t  which  he  difcufles  ;  and  a 
Greek  epigram  in  praife  of  tiie  author  follows,  written  bv 
Eugenius,  a  Greek  archbifhop,  who  has  tranflated  the  Georgics 
and  ^neid  into' claOical  Greek.  The  Preface,  amonji  other 
topics,  prefents  an  apology  for  the  work,  as  the  production, 
not  of  a  profcfled  man  of  fcience,  but  of  a  cafual  author,  oc- 
cupied with  other  purfuits. 

The  learned  reader  may  indeed  wifli  for  more  profound  re- 
fearch,  and  more  exa6t  quotation, — above  all,  for  more  know- 
ledge of  what  has  been  written  on  the  Gothic  and  Slavonic 
nations  : — but,  upon  thewhole,  this  is  a  pleafingand  intereft- 
ing  produdiion,  and  does  honour  to  the  author's  tade  and 
talents. 

The  finl  diflertation  is  on  the  inftrumehts  of  mufic  ufed  by 
tl»e  Ruflian  peafantry,  compared  witli  thole  of  the  Greeks. 
The  author  too  much  indulges  his  favourite  idea  of  deriving 
Rufilan  manners  from  the  Greek,  while  numerous  cuitoni5 
are  common  to  all  nations.  The  Greek  emjxre  forms  a  great 
object  of  ambition  in  RuiFian  politics;  and  the  identity  of  re- 
ligious faith  may  induce  a  hope  that  the  Greeks  might  be 
happier  under  the  Rullian  fway :  but  for  any  further  approx- 
imatioii,  there  feems  no  authority, — the'Ruflians  being  a  Sla- 
vonic nation,  and  tlie  Greeks  of  quite  a  diwlreht  cxtrai^ion. 

The  author  proceeds  to  inform  us  that  tjie  Ruffian  inilru- 
ments  of  mufic  remain  in  their  priftine  iimplicity.  He  begins 
with  wind  inftruments.  1  he  Rojock  corrclponds  with  the 
paftoral  reed  of  antiquity  ;  the  Dudka  is  the  common  flute  : 
rhe  Gelaika  or  Sipoaka,  a  double  Hutc,  which  coniefponds  ex- 
actly with  the  ancient  figures. 

*  h  I  niight  hazard  my  opinion  on  anotl;er  fubjcd  difputej 
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by  the  learned,  I  fhould  be  induced  to  believe  that  tlie  ng!i$ 
fiute,  the  left  Ante,  the  unequal  flutes,  the  double  flute,  all  io 
celebrated  among  the  ancients,  were  only  the  fame  inftru- 
ment  under  dlff^erent  denorninations,  which  varied  according 
to  circumftances.  In  facl,  when  the  Ruffian  double  flute  is 
ufed,  one  conceives  that  thefe  three  denominations  are  equally 
applicable  to  it,  in  only  fuppofing  that  one  of  the  flutes  was 
conllantly  held  in  the  fame  hand, — an  arrangement  which  ap- 
pears to  me  to  have  been  indifpenfable  in  diilinguifliing  the 
flrfl  flute  from  the  fecond,  when  an  indication  was  necefiary : 
in  this  way,  when  the  firft  flute,  for  example,  was  meant,  it 
was  termed  the  right  flute,  and  the  other  the  left.  As  to  the  two 
other  denominations,  the  Ruffian  flutes  are  at  once  unequal 
and  double,  as  may  be  feen  in  throwing  an  eve  on  the 
plate/ 

The  Su>irelka  is  the  fyrinx  or  vecd  of  Pan  of  the  ancients, 
formed  of  feven  unequal  pipes:  it  is  ufed  by  the  Cofl'acs,  but 
now  neglected  by  the  Ruffians.  Under  this  head  Dr.  Guthrie 
gives  a  defcription  of  a  grand  mufical  inftrumenc  invented 
fome  years  ago  by  the  grand  huntfman  of  Ruffia,  M.  de  Na- 
rifchkin,  which  confiits  of  a  great  number  of  copper  pipes  of 
unequal  length  and  fize,  arranged  horizontally  on  fupportersof 
convenient  height,  fo  that  when  placed  in  order  they  refem- 
blc  a  battery  of  cannon.  On  each  pipe,  the  mufician  founds 
bat  one  note  ;  and  the  players  and  pipes  amount  to  thirty  or 
forty  :  but  fuch  is  the  efiedl:,  that  the  moft  difficult  pieces  of 
mufic  may  be  pe-feflly  executed.  Marflial  RafTumouflcy  had 
a  fet  of  forty  pipes,  and  forty  players,, his  vaflals,  and  fold  the 
whole  for  forty  tlioufand  roubles  to  prince  Potemkin. 

The  Rog  is  a  kind  of  trumpet;  the  Foiynkay  or  the  Pilaly 
of  the  Fins,  a  rude  bag-pipe. 

Of  the  ftringed  inftrumentsthe  Balaln'ila  is  the  mod  fim.ple, 
and  feems  the  anceftor  of  the  lute  and  gukar,  as  the  Goudok 
is  of  the  violincello  :  the  Gouf.'i  hs.s  feme  affinity  to  the  hori- 
2ontal  harp,  as  the  Lofchki  has  to  the  Greek  Crotoia. 

The  fecond  difTertation  is  on  the  fongs  in  chorus  of  the 
Ruffian   pcafnnrs,  and   the   national  nuiOc   in  general,  com-  I 

pared  wirh  that  of  the  Greek-i.  Dr.  Guthrie  finds  a  llriklng 
refemblance  between  the  Rufllan  mafic  and  the  fragments  of 
ancient  Grecian,  publifhed  by  Kirchcr  and  others.  '  Mr. 
Pratch,  a  German,  and  conipofer  of  mufic,-  refident  at  Pe- 
terfburg,  afi'ures  us  in  the  preface  to  his  curious  colleftion  of 
ancient  P-uflian  fongs,  that  thofe  of  the  Rulfian  villagers  in 
chorus  have  a  liriklng  refemblance  to  the  odes  of  Pindar,  not 
only  on  account  of  tJieir  dividou  into  two  parts,  but  in  the  *^ 

niciody,    conipolition,    and   f.;rm ;  —  In    a    ward,    tliat   the  1| 

Greek  ;. 
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Greek  and  Ruffian  fongs  arc  in  the  ftyle  which  the  Italians 
term  canlo  fcrmoJ' 

Mr.  Pratch  teflifies  great  all:oni{]imenc  on  being  able  to 
tlifcover  only  two  pjiltoral  fongs  among  the  Rulfiaiis  :  a  fiii- 
gular  phenomenon,  as  moft  of  the  ancient  longs  were  com- 
pofed  while  the  RulBans  were  a  palloral  people.  Dr.  Guthrie 
thinks  this  hngulariiy  may  be  e.\plained  by  fuppofing  that 
the  Ruffian  IhepherJs,  expofed  to  the  danger  of  conftant  in- 
vafion,  were  prevented  by  their  fears  from  enjoying  or  de- 
fcribing  the  charms  of  a  padornl  life.  He  obierves  that  in 
mountainous  countries  the  fliepherds  are  more  faffS, — and  con- 
cludes witli  Sicily  and  Theocritus.  But  query  if  any  fhep- 
herd  in  any  counrry  ever  compofed  a  fong  ^  Theocritus  was, 
if  we  recolletl  aright,  enjoying  himfelf  at  the  court  of  Ptole- 
my Philadelphus  when  he  fet  the  e::ample  of  paftoral  poetry, — 
certainly  not  tending  flocks  in  Sicily.  Philofophic  and  pcepic 
ideas  are  verv  different.  It  is  the  enran  of  refined  life  that 
begets  palloral :  —  a  Oicpherd  would  paint  the  liappineis  of  the 
town  ;  for  no  life  is  happy  to  ihofe  whp  enjoy  it.  f n  plain 
Knglifli,  Rulfia  has  no  paltoral  poetry,  becaufe  flie  did  not 
happen  to  produce  a  poet  in  that  liae. 

The  fimilarity  between  tlie  Perfian  and  Greek  mufic  (p.  48) 
is  another  proof  of  the  opinions  advanced  by  the  author  of 
the  DiHertatioii  on  the  Qoths,  and  by  fir  William  Jones, 
that  the  Greeks  were  of  Pcifiaii  ex'tra^tion. 

DifTertation  the  third  is  on  ilie  ancient  mythclogy,  pagan  ce- 
remonies, fcftivals,  facrtd  games,  oracles,  modes  of  divina- 
tion. The  Feroun  or  1  hunderer  of  Rullia  is  the  Jupiter  of 
Greece.  Voloii  is  Pan,  the  hairy  protector  of  the  flocks. 
SuciQu'ulc  is  Apollo,  or  the  Sun  :  his  oracle  wa?  confulred  on 
the  fubjett  of  pe.ice  or  war,  by  means  of  a  white  horfe  kept  in 
his  temple  :  if  the  Heed  leaped  clear  over  three  lances  held 
horizontally,  the  omen  was  happy.  Pluman  viilims  were  fa- 
crificed  to  this  deity  upon  a  vittory. 

Silvoy  Bogy  or  tl>e  /irong  god-^  was  Hercules,  reprcfentc4 
with  a  globe  and  javelin,  and  trampling  on  the  heads  of  a 
man  and  a  lion.  'I'he  otlicrgods  correfpond  fulficiently:  and 
perhaps  thefe  and  other  hdhmfmi  were  derived  from  the 
Greek  colonics  among  the  barmatians,  the  anccllors  of  the 
Ruflians  ;  concerjjing  which,  Herodotus  and  others  may  be 
confulted.  The  Ladoy  or  Venus  of  Ruffia,  had  three  fons, 
Leiio  or  Cupid,  Dido^  or  Anicros,  PoUlia^  or  Hymen. 
Tour  was  the  Rufiian  Priapus.  Scva  was  Pomona.  Znitch 
was  Vcfta,  and  was  worihipped  by  perpetual  fire. 

In  proceeding  to  the  feltivals,  Dr.  Guthrie  begins  with  the 
Simic. 

The  ancient  feftival  of  Srtvic  was  celebrated  in  honour  of 
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7our  or  Priapus,  nearly  at  the  fame  feafon  that  the  Floral 
games  oF  Rome  were  held,  or  about  May-day.  It  refembled 
thofe  games  much,  and  did  not  yield  to  them  in  liberty  or  in 
voluptuoufnefs.  For  the  five  days  it  lafted,  the  ladies,  crowned 
with  flowers  and  foliage,  received  tKe  embraces  of  the  men, 
and  chaunted,  in  honour  of  the  divinity,  fongs  which  would 
have  hurt  the  modeftyof  Cato,  as  much  at  Kiow  as  at  Rome, 
and  led  him  to  deteft  the  games  of  Tour  as  much  as  thofe  of 
Flora.  It  is  flill  retained  at  the  fame  feafon,  and  for  the  fame 
number  of  days;  but  the  country  girls  are  mofl  innocent  of 
its  meaning.  Dr.  Guthrie  gives  the  fong  or  little  drama 
chaunted  by  the  young  i?ien  and  girls  on  the  occafionj  but  it 
is  too  long  to  extracT:. 

The  Kolada  was  the  Saturnalia  :  the  Koupala  belonged  to 
thefummer  folflice.  The  letter  of  Q^Cicero,  quoted  p.  ^6, 
is,  Me  believe,  a  tabrication  ;  the  pafiVij^e  of  Seneca  refers  to 
the  Macedonian  kingdom  ot  Badlria.  The  Trifna  are  the 
funeral  games. 

On  the  RufTian  mythology  our  ingenious  author  acknow* 
ledges  his  obligations  to  the  work  of  Popoft. 

The  fourth  differtation  concerns  the  circular  dances  in  cho- 
rus, games,  diverfions,  marriages,  drefies  and  cuftoms  of  the 
Ruffian  peafants,  compared,  as  ufual,  with  thofe  of  the  Greeks, 
That  dance,  properly  termed  the  Riifjicoi,  correfponds  in  Dr. 
Guthrie's  opinion,  with  the  Ionian  dance  of  X^ut  Greeks  :  it  is 
akin  to  the  Fandango.  The  other  dances  Dr.  Guthrie  mi- 
nutely del''cribes,  and  then  proceeds  to  the  village  games  and 
divevficn;-,  all  M'hich  are  alfo  collated  with  the  Grecian.  The 
Ruffian  villagers  retaiii  the  aiicient  drefs,  the  oriental  caftan^ 
girded  with  the  Greek  zone :  the  winter  bonnet  is  the  p.il/io- 
h:m., — the  fummer  hat,  the  pctafus.  In  the  Ruffian  covering 
for  the  feet,  Dr.  Guthrie  findi?  a  ftri£l:  correfpondence  with 
,  that  of  the  ancient  Greeks;  and  this  leads  him  to  conOder  the 
relation  between  the  ruilic  plays  of  Ruilia  and  the  ancient 
Greek  drama. 

'  The  Greek  peafant shaving  been  the  firft  aflors,  and  hav- 
jnr  worvj  the  fam.e  coverings  for  the  feet  and  legs  as  the  Ruf- 
fian peafants  now,  it  is  natural  to  fuppofe  that  they  alfo, 
like  the  latter,  took  olF  the  cords  and  ba-ndages,  to  give  to  the 
mufcles  of  their  legs  all  their  natural  elafticity,  and  thus  be 
more  able  to  execute  with  agility  the  animated  movements  of 
comeciy, —  and  that,  for  the  contrary  reafon,  they  kept  the  co- 
vering complete  for  the  reprefentation  of  tragedy,  the  gra- 
vity of  which  neither  exafted  nor  admitted  fuch  adivity.  In 
thus  interpreting  the  difference,  it  is  eafy  to  perceive  hov/ 
this  variation  in  the  form  of  the  covering,  at  firft  adopted 
to  a£l  with  more  facility  oppofite  parts,  fhould  afterwards  be- 
come; 
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oomctliedlftin<S^ive  fign  of  comedy  and  tragedy, — an  origin,  as 
appears  to  me,  as  fimpic  as  natural,  of  the  /cawj  and  cothur- 
mis. 

\n  the  female  drcfs,  Dr.  Guthrie  finds  ihc  Jlola  in  the  far  a* 
phaf7,  and  the  vitt^e  in  the  Icnta.  The.  fntn  is  the  rccinium 
of  the  ancients.  The  Ruffian  v/omcn  of  common  rank  paint 
themfelves  like  tlie  Greeks.  The  defcriptlon  of  a  Rulfiaa 
marriage  is  curious,  and  in  fome  points  it  approximates  to  the 
Grecian  form.  The  kliraj  or  kifs  of  love,  is  performed  in 
taking  the  lady  by  the  ears,  a  (ingularity  known  to  Theocri- 
tus, Id.  5.  Tibullus,  lib.ii.  el.  5.  and  Cici-ro,  Lp.  Fam.  27. 

The  fifth  difiertation  prefents  miArellaneous  remarks.  The 
.  Ruffian  repafts  arc  blended  with  Grecian  cudoins,  the  /iro- 
z/t.■/^;/5«,  the  aniyflis.^  Sec.  Like  thcfe  of  the  ancients,  tlicy  com- 
monly begin  with  egg?,  and  end  with  apples.  The  myttotcn 
of  the  Greeks  is  (illl  eaten  by  the  Ruffian  peafants,  who  com- 
pofe  it  of  onions,  beer,  cold  meat,  bread,  &c.  all  mingled 
together ;  and  it  is  devoured  from  tlie  old  rude  wooden 
trenchers  of  Sparta.  The  pdcb  or  Itove  of  the  Ruffians  cor- 
refponds  with  the  Greek  lampter.  They  alfo  ufe  the  chiro- 
graph or  fignet-ring,  and  apply  it,  like  the  ancients,  to  bits  of 
loft  wax  fattened  to  a  cord,  when  they  would  fecure  a  door, 
cheit,  &c. 

The  pat'Umytbia  of  the  Greeks  may  be  traced  in  the  women 
liired  by  the  rich  to  repeat  tales  at  night  till  their  miflrefles  fall 
afleep  :  there  are  printed  colleiftions  of  thefe  fkaPzi  or  tales; 
and  a  fele<fticn  of  the  heft  would  be  acceptable  in  a  tranfla- 
tion.  The  a-nagnolice  or  readers  are  alfo  found,  being  flaves 
retained  in  great  families.  Dwarfs  are  likewife  favourites; 
and  Dr.  Guthrie  mentions  one  yet  alive,  who  was  known  to 
Peter  ilie  Great,  and  is  now  ne?4r  a  century  old  :  flie  is  not 
higher  than  a  child  of  five  or  ^w  years  of  age. 

The  military  cuitoms,  copiomir:a,  Sic.  of  the  Ruffiians,  are 
then  collated  with  thofe  of  the  ancients.  The  quadriga  of 
the  ancients,  or  carriages  drawn  by  four  horfes  in  front,  are  ftill 
found  on  the  highways  of  Ruffia.  And  our  ingenious  author 
indicates  many  other  refemblances. 

The  Appendix  contains  fcvcraUranflations  of  Ruffian  fongs, 
illuftrative  of  the  topics  treated.  We  regret  to  fee  the  ridi- 
culous cant  concerning  Offian,  whole  antiquity  is  now  con- 
fined to  a  few  partifans,  ftain  a  work  written  in  a  foreign 
language,  and  printed  in  n  foreign  country.  If  truth  mull  be 
facrificed  to  Scotland,  a  little  more  decency  and  propriety 
might  be  obfervcd  ;  and  the  immortal  works  ci  Homer  ought 
never  to  be  infultcd  by  a  collation  with  dull,  melancholy,  and 
monotonous  rhapfodies,  which  only  gr^ned  a  temporary  repu- 
tation by  their  novelty,  and  will  never  bear  a  fccond  reading. 

M  m  4  Moft 
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Mofl:  of  the  Ruffian  fongs  are  in  the  allegorical  flyle.  Hcr^ 
is  the  firft 

One  voice. 

<  Take  thy  flight  falcon,  take  thy  flight  falcon  j  fly  high, 
fly  high. 

Chorus. 

*  The  falcon  has  flown  high,  but  the  white  fwan  has 
flown  yet  higher  :  the  falcon  has  met  the  white  fwan,  and  has 
aflced  him  where  he  has  been:  the  white  fwan  anfwered  him, 
"In  the  Blue  Sea." 

This  fong  is  efteemed  the  mcti;  ancient  that  remains;  and 
Pratch  has  collated  its  mufic  with  that  of  Pindar's  Pythia, 
The  apologue  or  allegory  feemsto  refer  to  a  lover,  the  falcon,— 
and  his  m'iftrefs,  the  fwan.  The  Blue  Sea  is  not  ex- 
plained. 

The  fifth  is  a  marriage  fong 

*  From  a  high  mountain  covered  with  dark  forefls,  have 
arifen  a  troop  of  fwans,  and  a  troop  of  grey  geefe  ;  a  young 
fwan  quitted  her  troop  to  pafs  into  that  of  the  geefej  then  the 
troop  began  to  peck  at  and  expel  the  flranger. 

'  Upon  this  the  fwan  exclaimed,  "  Do  not  maltreat  me,  grey 
geefe.  1  am  not  come  among  you  of  my  own  accord,  but  am 
forced  by  the  tempefh."  Thus  the  amiable  Niniluika,  finding 
herfelf  feparated  from  her  companions  in  a  ilorm.,  was  brought 
into  the  midft  of  a  grqup  of  wedding-folks  :  yhen  they  began 
to  maltreat  and  fcold  her,  fiie  cried,  "  Do  not  ufe  me  harfbly, 
good  people.  I  have  iiot  come  among  you  of  myfelf,  but  the 
horfes  of  Auftin  have  brought  me." 

A  modern  fong 

*  V/hen  the  young  girls  afliembled  near  our  great  court,  to 
determine  'v^hat  game  they  fhculd'play,  fome  propofed  blind- 
man's-buff,  fome  the  game  of  the  cord,  when  fuddenly  one  of 
the  group  burft  into  tears,  faying,  "  Play  by  yourfelves,  my  dear 
compsnions ;  for,  young  as  I  am,  games  have  no  charms  for 
me.  A  young  man  has  gained  my  heart,  to  break  it:  my  only 
defire  on  eai-th  is  to  be  beloved  by  him.  Ah  I  had  I  known 
that  his  heart  was  ftruck  by  another  objedt,  I  fliould  have 
ihunned  his  dangerous  looks.  Vain  hope,  thou  halt  deceived 
me,  thou  hall  deceived  me,  and  permitted  me  to  know  my  lot, 
alas,  too  late  :  but  1  know  who  has  captivated  my  lover :  a 
certain  girl  feparates  us." 

An  ancient  wedding  fong — 

*  It  is  not  the  peacc;:k  who  walks  fiercely  in  the  court-,  it 
is  not  from  the  peacock  that  the  feathers  fall :  it  is  the  fair 

Aphro-" 
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Ap^»rofinI(ka  wlio  walks  around  her  elevated  manfion  and  pro- 
nounces thefe  words : 

"  Undo  ray  padlock  of  German  ftecl,  and  take  away  my 
brazen  cliain  j  open  my  cyprels  door,  and  draw  the  em- 
broidered curtains  of  my  bed. 

*'  Awake,  awake,  my  dear  parents  ;  it  is  not  for  ever  that! 
fliall  remain  with  you;  it  is  not  for  another  year,  it  is  not  for 
another  month,  it  is  not  for  another  week :  it  is  but  for  an- 
other niglu,  wliith,  alas,  I  muil  pafs  in  tears.  Sliall  I  em- 
ploy it  m  afking  advice  of  my  dear  parents  ?  Shall  I  employ  it 
in  prayers,  or  with  the  tender  companions  of  my  youth  ?" 

Another  marriage  fong,  to  be  fung  at  the  time  of  the  pater- 
nal benedi<flion,  luppofrng  the  father  dead  — 

*  The  young  oak  has  many  branches  adorned  with  plenty  of 
green  leaves;  but  its  head  is  not  covered  wich  gold,  as  it  ought 
to  be  at  thi;>  feafon. 

*  So  the  beloved  Mary  has  many  relations  and  friends,  but 
no  tender  father,  as  the  unfortunate  maid  fliould  have  at  this 
important  crifis  ;  for  there  is  no  father  to  bleis  the  fair  Mary: 
but  the  good  people  have  blefled  her  ;  fhe  has  been  blefled  by 
thofe  who  are  as  her  father  and  her  mother,' 

We  fliall  clofe  our  extrafts  with  another  ancient  fong — 

*  In  the  green  meadow  grows  the  filky  plant  with  blue 
flowers ;  there  for  my  dear  father  ihall  I  feed  a  horfe  till  his 
hair  fhali  fliine. 

*  O  my  tender  father,  do  not  compel  me  to  wed  an  old  man, 
•whom  I  cannot  love,  and  with  whom  I  fhould  be  alhanied  to 
appear  in  public' 

Dcr  Tiutfche  Obllgartner    odcr  geme'in  nutztges  magazin  dcs 
ohjlbaufs  in  TcKt/ch/anePs  fajnmt lichen  kreijcn;  verjajj'et  vcn 
e:ni?/n  praflifchev  i'i  euridern  dcr  Ohjhuflcge  iind  hinnifge^e- 
ben' von    J.  K.    SicUcr,  pfarrcv  zii  ktcin  Fahnirn  in   'Ihii^ 
rinrcn  mit  au!gemuhltcn  und  fcf}ZUcirzen  kujifeni.     Weimar. 
The  German  Fruit  Gardener^  cr  Umverfal  Maga:iine  on  the 
Culture  of  F>  uit  in  the  Circ/rs  of  Germanyy  drawn   up  by 
fame  Prai^ical  Friends  to  this  Culture,  and  puhli/hcd  by  J.  V. 
'Sickla-f  Afuiijhr    at    Little    Fihnem,    in    'Thunngia,  'wiih 
platesy  colorrr'ed  and  plain.    2  Tols.    ^vc.    1 1.     SeU'ed.     Im- 
ported by  Efehcr. 
THIS  is  a  very  ufeful  popular  work  for  all  perfons  in  Ger- 
many engaged    in   the    culture  of  huit    trees,  and  for 
thofe  in  England  who  wilh  to  be  acqiiaintcd  v/ith  the  names 
and  qualities  of  the  German  fruit.     The  wmk  is  publlfiied  iu 
pumbers,  eight  coming  out  in  a  year,    which  make  two  vo- 
•  lumcs. 


^o6  Catalogue  of  Coins, 

lumes.     To  each  number  are  affixed  three  coloured  prints  of 
fruit,  and  one   plate,  delineating  the  chief  properties  of  the" 
ftem,  the  branches,  the    twigs,  and  the  limbs  of  the    trees. 
One  part  of  each  number  is  dedicated  to  the  defcription  of  the 
different  fpecies  of  fruit  trees,  and  the  other  to  mifcelhneous 
remarks.     A  work  like  this  cannot  fail  to  be  of  advantage  to 
the  country  for  whofe  ufe  it   is  principally  compofed  ;  and 
Germany  has  perliaps  the  advantage  over  our  ow^n  and  moft 
other  countries,  that  even  fcientific  works  may,  from  the  na- 
ture of   their  language,    be  adap'ted,  with  great  eafe,  to  the 
meanefi;  capacities  ;  and  the  number  of  readers  alfo  is  fo  con- 
fiderable,  that  ufeful  writings   may  there  be  very  generally 
diffufed,  which  here,  for  want  of  patronage,  would  foon  fall  to 
the  ground.  In  the  defcriptions  of  the  Linnsan  fyflem,  our  fair 
countrywomen  muft  be  puzzled  with  the  terms  derived  from 
a  Grecian   fource  ;    in  Germany  the  commoneft  lad  in   the 
village   would   underftand   it,    from   the  eafe   with  which  it 
is  defcribed  ;  and  the  work  before  us  is  intelligible  to  every 
German  journeyman  gardener. 


Thefaunis  JSumifmatum,  ex  Auro^  Argento^  et  Alic,  Gro'corum,  et 
Romanorum^  nee  non  Medil et Recentiorh  Al.vi,  qU{S^  dum  vixit, 
collegit  illujtrijfimus  atquc  excelienujfimus  Dominus  Dn.  Otto 
Comes  de  Thott,  in  Gaunfe  Strandegaard,  Linderfvold,  Ordvu 
Elephant.  Equ.  Aurat.  i^c.  l£c.     Hafni^e. 

A  Catalogue  rfthe  Coins.,  Gold,  Silver,  and  Brafs,  of  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  "with  thofe  of  the  Middle  Age  and  later  Times, 
colleBed  by  Otto  Count  de  Thott,  i^c.  In  tivo  volumes,  ^vo. 
Copenhagen. 

'T'HE  catalogue  here  announced  was  publiflied  preparatory 
-*-  to  the  fale  of  the  cabinet  it  was  defigned  to  defcribe.  But 
though,  in  ancient  medals,  many  others  are  more  rich, — in  thofe 
of  later  times,  it  Hands  unrivalled.  From  tlie  excellence  of  the 
engraved  coins  prefixed  to  the  fecond  volume,  we  are  forry 
that  more  plates  were  not  given  ;  for  no  where  have  we  feen  a 
better  execution.  Whether  hoviever  the  firft  reprefentation 
(of  which  Dr.  Hunter's  cabinet  contains  like  wife  a  fpecimen) 
be,  as  is  ftated,  of  Acanthus  a  city  of  Macedonia,  notwithftand- 
ing  a  coin  inPellerin,  correfponding  in  device,  exhibits  that 
,  name,  we  have  good  reafon  for  doubting. 

The  contents  of  thefe  volumes  are  clafTed  under  the  follow- 
ing heads — AncientGreek  and  Roman.       i.  Coins  of  Spain; 
2.  of  Gaul ;  3.  of  Italy;  4.  of  Sicily,   to  which  thofe  withjp'l 
Punic  characters  are  fubjoined  ;  5.  of  Dacia  ;  6.  of  Moefia ; 
7.  of  Thrace  and    the  adjacent  illands ;  8.  of  Macedonia ; 

9.  of 
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g.  of  ThcfTaly  ;  10.  of  Greece  and  the  Grecian  idandsj 
ir.  of  Afia  ;  12.  of  Africa  ;  13.  barbarian;  14.  uncertain; 
15.  the  oldefl:  Roman;  16.  of  Roman  families  ;  17.  of  Ro- 
man Emperors,  under  which  for  the  fake  of  brevity  the  coun- 
terfeits of  them  are  inferred  ;  18.  fpurious  ;  19.  of  illullrious 
perfonages  of  both  fexes.  Thele  arc  followeil  by  the  goKlen 
coins  of  the  middle  and  lower  age  in  the  fubfequent  order: 
1.  Roman-German  Emperors;  2.  thofe  of  Ruflla ;  3.  of 
Kings;  4.  of  Ele£\nrs ;  5.  of  Pontiffi; ;  6.  of  Archbifhops; 
7.  of  I'ifliops;  8.  Magillrates  of  different  orders;  9.  Princes 
of  Anhalt  ;  10.  Dukes  of  Bavaria  ;  II.  Margraves  of  Brand- 
enburg ;  12.  Dukes,  wit!i  Landgraves  of  Heflc  Caflel,  Arch- 
dukes of  Auftria,  and  Princes  of  Tranfylvania  ;  13.  Princes; 
14.  Counts;  15.  Barons;  16.  of  Italy;  17.  of  Switzerland ; 
18.  of  the  United  Provinces;  19.  of  various  cities  ;  20.  of 
Ada;   21.  of  Africa;  22.   uncertain;   23.  various. 

On  the  whole,  this  catalogue,  which  is  drawn  up  with  consi- 
derable precifion,  wiil  be  found  to  defervc  a  place  on  the  fhclf 
of  every  numifmatlc  colledtor. 


Les  Chevalier sduCygnc.,  ou  la  Cour  de  Charlemagne  ;  Conte  Hlf"- 
torique  et  Aforal,  pour  ferv'ir  de  Suite  aux  Veillees  du  Chateauj 
ei  donttous  les  Traits^  qui  penvetitf aire  Alluficn  a  la  Revolution 
Frangaije^  jont  tires  de  ['Hijioire.  Far  Mme.  de  Genlis. 
HambouTg. 

^hc  Knights  of  the  Szcan  ;  or  the  Court  of  Charlemagne ;  a  A/o- 
ral and  Hijhric  Talc^  intended  as  a  Sequel  to  ike  Tales  of  the 
CdjHc^  and  of  which  Ull  the  Fa^s  allufive  to  the  French  Re- 
volution are  founded  on  Hi/lory.  3  I'ols.  llmo.  I0s.6d.  Jeivcd, 
1795.    Imported  by  De  Boffe. 

'T~'HE  age  of  chivalry  is  over  ;  and  there  are  perfons  of  fome 
■*■  degree  of  literary  fame  in  this  kingdom,  who  lament  its 
fall, — who  are  (hocked  that  *  ten  thoufand  fwords  did  not  leap 
from  their  fcabbards,'  to  revenge  the  infults  oiTereil  to  a  wo- 
man, perfectly  corredl,  it  may  be,  in  her  morals  herfelf,  yet, 
to  the  world,  certainly  of  a  fufpicious  charadlcr, — who,  fo  far 
forgetting  every  principle  of  thriiti;jnity,  could  indulge  in  tlic 
liopcs,  that  rliis  unfortunate  woman  might  efcajjc  from  tlie 
fury  of  her  irrirated  fubjedts,  by  a  mode,  not  unfrequcnt  in 
the  ages  of  chivalry,  fclf-murder.  To  perfons  carried  away 
by  the  wildnefs  of  iuch  an  imagination,  and  incaj)able,  through 
their  prejudices,  of  contrafling  trie  advantages  and  difadvan- 
tages  of  mankind  placed  in  different  periods  of  the  world 
under  very  differenT  circumflances,  it  muil  be  of  fervice  to 
be  amufed  with  an  accurate  account  of  their  favourite  heroes. 
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and  to  have,  concentrated  in  a  narrow  compafs,  the  chief. 
traits  of  that  period  cf  hiflory,  vhich,  without  regard  to  the 
fage  advice  in  the  holy  fcriptures,  they  are  fo  fond  of  pre- 
ferring to  modern  times.  Madame  de  Genlis,  with  whom 
rnofl  of  our  readers,  v/eprefume,  are  well  acquainted,  has  un- 
dertaken this  taik  ;  (lie  has  collected  together  a  variety  of 
hiftorical  facts,  which  (he  has  worked  up  into  a  pleafing  ro- 
mance ;  fhe  has  defcribed  in  lively  colours  the  romantic  va- 
lour of  her  knights,  their  enthufrafm  in  love,  their  fuperfli- 
tion  in  religion,  their  feats  in  tournaments,  and  their  adven- 
tures in  defence  of  diftrefled  damlels,  the  virtue  of  the  ladies, 
and  alfo  their  frailties  (for  even  in  thofe  pure  times  the  frail 
ones  were  as  frequent  as  in  modern  courts),  the  aflaffinations, 
the  poifonings,  the  enchantments,  and  the  actions  of  cow- 
ardly knights,  which  the  police  of  modern  times  makes  us 
fufpect  to  be  fabulous  ;  and  in  the  difcourfes  of  the  knights  of 
the  fwan  and  their  companions,  (lie  has  contrived  to  inter- 
weave feme  fentiments,  which  may  correft  the  prejudices  of 
the  favourers  of  the  prefent  revolution  in  France,  as  much 
as  her  defcriptions  of  knight-errantry  are  calculated  to  deftroy 
the  folly  of  its  late  champions. 

The  knights  of  the  court  of  Charlemagne  are  the  mod  ce- 
lebrated in  the  annals  of  romance;  and  Oliver,  one  of  the 
moft  renowned,  is  the  hero  of  the  prefent  ftory.  Ifambard 
and  he,  friends  at  arms,  are,  from  their  armour,  called 
knights  of  the  fwan ;  and  with  their  adventures  we  are 
chiefly  entertained.  Celanira,  the  only  daughter  cf  the  great 
Vitikind,  the  virtuous  Amalbeye,  and  the  beautiful  Armofleda, 
are  the  diftinguilhed  fair  ones  at  court.  The  flory  begins 
with  the  departure  of  Ifambard  for  the  court  of  Conitanti- 
nople,  where  his  feats  of  valour  naturally  place  him  at  the 
head  of  knighthood.  Two  months  after  his  departure,  the 
cou^t  of  Charlemaf^ne  was  under  the  fjreateft  diflrefs.     Cela- 

■--  r  ' 

nira  was  found  affaflinated  in  her  father's  garden,  and  Oliver 
2t  her  feet,  with  a  fword  run  through  his  body.  The  ac- 
count given  by  Celanira,  on  her  death  bed,  was,  that  Oliver 
had  fuffered  in  her  defence;  and,  on  his  recovery,  he  ob- 
tained leave  from  Charlemagne  to  retire  from  court  ;  and 
nearly  at  the  fame  time  Armofleda  difappeared. 

Ifambard,  on  his  return,  is  diftrefTed  at  the  recital  of  thefe 
tragical  eveiits;  and,  as  foon  as  the  ceremony  of  initituting  an 
academy  of  fciences  by  Charlemagne  was  over,  he  departs  in 
quefl  of  his  friend.  Oliver  was  found  by  him  in  the  moft 
wretch.ed  flate  ;  terror  and  defpair  feemed  painted  in  his 
countenance;  and  his  aftions  fliowed  that  he  was  overwhelmed 
by  the  wildeft  diiIra<flion.  At  night,  on  feparating,  Oliver 
wifhed  his  friend  thatreli,  which  was  left  tohimfeif,he  laid,  for 

ever; 
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evbr;  and  Ifanibard,  anxious  to  difcover  the  caufe  of  this 
extraordinary  Itate  oi*  mind,  contrives  to  place  himfelf  in  futh 
a  fituation,  that  he  could  hear  every  thing  that  palled  in  his 
friend's  chamber.  He  foon  heard  the  door  open,  and  the 
noifeof  a  woman's  heels  on  the  floor  :  a  foft  voice  followed, 
*  Oliver,  in  vain  doft  thou  flee  from  me:  I  will  follow  thee 
everywhere.'  Ifambard,  difguflcd  at  liimfelf  for  diicoverirg 
what  he  thou;;ht  to  be  an  atlair  of  gallantry  which  his  fviend 
had  ftudioufly  concealed  from  him,  retired  :  atid  the  next 
day,  Oliver,  appearing  in  his  former  wretclied  ftate,  declared 
that  he  mufl  travel,  and  liambard  immediately  agrees  to  ac- 
company him.  They  go  on  their  journey.  At  night  Oliver 
takes  unufual  precautions  to  fecure  his  room;  but  Ifanibard 
hears  his  groans,  and  the  fame  female  voice,  *  Oliver,  in  vain 
doft  thou  flee  from  me:  I  will  follow  thee  every  where,'  and 
at  the  fame  time  Oliver  exclaims  *0  cruel  Armofleda.'  Ifam- 
bard  is  dill  more  puzzled,  not  conceiving  what  could  be  the 
reafon  of  thefe  groans,  or  what  pretext  there  was  to  com- 
plain of  cruelty. 

The  next  day  they  fleep  at  another  inn,  at  a  great  diftance 
from  each  other;  and  on  the  following  morning  Ifanibard 
hears,  that  a  knight  had  been  aflalhnated  in  his  bed.  The 
magiftrates  infill  on  vif:ting  all  the  apartm.ents;  and  Oliver's 
was  found  bathed  in  blood,  while  he  himfidf  lay  on  the  bed 
in  a  kind  of  lethargy,  with  all  the  figns  of  remorle  on  his 
countenance.  This  was  enough  to  excite  a  ful./icion,  which 
the  wildnefs  of  his  language  confirmed.  His  friend,  however, 
clears  the  room,  and  is  alloniflied  to  hear  Oliver  declare  him- 
felf guilty  of  afialhnation,  and  unworthy  of  longer  friendfiiip  ; 
but,  on  the  name  of  the  deceafed  knight  being  mentioned, 
finds  that  his  friend  was  totally  unacquainted  with  the  cir- 
cumftance,  and  that  the  blood  in  his  chamber  flowed  only 
from  a  vein,  which  had  been  opened  in  the  day  time,  and  not 
properly  confined.  Still  he  was  furprifed  to  liear  a  confeliion 
from  his  friend,  of  afTaflTmation,  and  was  now  determined  to 
vT.tch  him  more  narrowly:  and  as  they  were  not  to  depart  tiil 
the  morrow,  Ifambard  found  means  to  conceal  himfcif  at 
night  behind  tlie  tapeltry  of  his  friend's  apartment,  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  to  be  witnefsto  the  following  fcene. 

CJliver,  having  1>.ul  his  door  with  great  care,  threw  himLlf 
into  a  chair,  and  wept  inceflantly.  Half  an  liour  after,  he 
began  to  undrcf^,  looking  around  him  frequently  with  horror 
and  difm;iy.  He  then  fell  on  his  knees,  and  made  a  long 
prayer,  interrupted  by  groans  andfobbings;  after  which  he 
threw  himfelf  on  the  flour,  and  remained  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
in  that  altitude.  Then  ariling,  he  poured  feveral  bottles  of 
water  on  his  hands,  crying  out,  *^Great  God!   what  horrid 
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preparations !'  Then  carrying  the  bafon  of  water  to  the  bed 
lide,  he  lifted  his  hands  up  to  heaven,  extinguifhed  ths  light," 
and  laid  himfelf  down.  At  midnight  Ifambard  heard  the  door 
open,  the  found  of  heels  as  before,  and  the  voice  diftindtly, 
•Oliver,  in  vain  dofl  thou  flee  from  me:  I  will  follow  thee 
every  where.'  'Pardon!'  exclaimed- Oliver:  but  fobbings 
prevented  farther  words.  Ifambard,  loft  in  his  refledlions,  re- 
mained in  his  pofition,  and  when  the  day  began  to  break, 
prepared  to  quit  his  place.  At  that  moment  he  heard  the 
noife  of  the  fuppofed  Armofleda,  leaving  the  bed  of  Oliver  : 
but,  who  can  exprefs  his  horror,  when,  inllead  of  a  beautiful 
woman,  he  faw  a  flceleton  traverfe  the  room,  leaving  long 
traces  of  blood  behind,  and  at  laH:  vani/hing  in  the  air  ?  Ifam- 
bard burfts  into  the  room,  rulhes  into  the  arms  of  Oliver,  and 
fwears  that  he  will  not  quit  him;  and  Oliver  promifes  now  to 
give  him  the  relation  of  the  whole  of  this  myilerious  appear- 
ance. 

The  hiftory  is  detailed  at  different  intervals  during  the 
journey.  Oliver  acquaints  his  friend  with  his  firft  attach- 
ment to  Armofleda,  who  is  difcovered  at  lad  to  be  as  frail  a 
female  as  any  upon  the  town  ;  he  repeats  the  acknowledge- 
ments made  to  him  by  Vitikind,  for  his  generous  condu£t  in  a 
battle.  Vitikind's  daughter,  Celanira,  foon  after  came  to 
the  court  of  Charlemagne,  having  been  previoufly  engaged  to 
Albion.  Oliver  is  in  love  with  her,  and  fne  is  not  infenflble 
to  his  paiFion  j  he  refufes  the  emperor's  daughter,  and,  in  con- 
fequence,  is  obliged  to  quit  the  court.  After  a  fecret  inter- 
view with  Celanira,  he  takes  the  road  for  Saxony,  to  vifit  the 
former  habitation  of  his  miftrefs,  and  meets  with  the  ufual 
quantity  of  adventures.  He  delivers  Albion  and  the  damfcl 
Ardelia,  in  a  foreft,  out  of  the  hands  of  banditti  ;  he  vifits 
Celanira's  manfion,  and  the  tree  v/hich  die  had  confecrated 
to  the  preferver  of  her  father's  life, —  is  alarmed  at  the  account 
given  of  a  ilorm  which  took  place  at  this  confecration, — has 
the  ufual  frenzy  of  love  under  the  tree, — is  in  danger  of  his 
life  as  a  fpy,  but  is  preferved  by  the  beautiful  Ordelia, —  deli- 
vers a  young  man  and  his  mother,  whom  a  guard  of  twelve 
men  were  carrying  to  inllant  death  as  confpirators, —receives 
a  letter  from  Celanira, — returns  to  the  court  of  Charlemagne, 
— is  well  received  by  the  emperor, — finds  Celanira  exceed- 
ingly ill, — is  witncfs  to  the  curious  adventure  of  the  privy 
counfelior  and  the  .emperor's  daughter,  whom  the  latter,  on 
account  of  die  fnow,  carried  back  to  his  apartments  on  her 
ilioulders, — is,  on  the  recovery  of  Celanira,  fecretlv  married  to 
her,— cannot  difpel  her  fears  and  apprehenfionsof  her  father's 
difpleafure,  which  continually  prey  upon  her  mind,  —  is 
worked  up  into  a  fit  of  jealoufy  by  Armofleda, — is  conduced  • 
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by  lier  to  the  country  houfe,  to  which  Celanira  had  retired,— 
fees  Celanira  in  a  pavilion  clafplng  tlie  hands  of  a  young  man, 
■who  elcapcs  on  hearing  the  voice  ot  Oliver, — rufhes  upon  Cc- 
laiiija  coming  forward  into  the  garden,  with  his  fword  drawn, 
plunges  it  into  her  breaft,  and  in  defpair  falls  upon  his  fword. 
Three  days  after,  wlicn  he  was  in  fome  degree  recovered,  a 
ftranger  is  admitted  to  his  bed-fide,  prefents  a  letter  to  him 
from  the  dying  Celanira,  acknowledges  that  he  was  in  the 
pavilion  with  her,  and  confirms  at  the  fame  time  her  inno- 
cence by  declaring  tliat  he  was  her  brother. 

Driven  to  defpair,  Oliver  would  have  put  an  end  to  his 
cxiflence,  if  it  had  not  been  for  a  charge  in  the  letter,  to  pre- 
ferve  his  life,  and  expiate  his  otTtnces.  And  on  that  night  he 
began  to  feel  the  agonies  of  mind  of  which  Ifambard  hatl  been 
a  witnefsj  and  at  midnight  the  fpeclre  made  its  aj)pcarance 
pronouncing,  in  the  tones  of  Celanira's  voice,  *  I  am  con- 
demned by  eternal  jultice  to  purfue  thee  clofely  in  every- 
place.— Henceforward  thy  refignation  and  tliy  virtue  alone 
can  fliorten  thy  chaflifement  and  mine. — Adore,  and  fubmit.' 
After  thefe  words  it  took  its  place  in  his  bed,  and  at  the  fame 
hour  every  night  renewed  its  vifit.  Soon  after  he  recovered 
from  the  wound  which  had  confined  him  to  his  bed,  and 
taking  the  firft  opportunity  of  quitting  the  court,  was  found 
by  Ifambard  in  the  fituation  already  dcfcribed. 

The  recital  of  this  hiflory  is  interrupted  by  a  variety  of  epi- 
fodes,  refuhing  from  the  adventures  which  the  two  knights 
met  with  on  their  journey.  Our  popular  ballad  of  Old  Robin 
Grey  is  converted  into  a  fimilar  llory,  with  the  conclufioa 
only  more  defcriptive  of  conftancy  in  love.  The  lover  turns 
hermit,  and  his  cell  is  near  the  houfe  of  old  Robin.  Here  he 
lives  unknown  to  his  miilrefs  till  the  death  of  Robin,  when  lie 
throws  olf  his  difguife  and  is  married  to  her.  The  baliad  is 
very  prettily  parodied,  the  burden  of  the  fong  is — 

*  Mon  bon  Robin,  mon  doux  Tobie, 
Ah  !  combien  vous  troublez  ma  vie !' 

and  as  Tobie  is  reprefented  to  have  made  himfclf  known  to 
her  only  once  after  her  marriage  with  Robin,  and  to  have  de- 
fired  only  one  falute,  the  conclufion  is  favourable   to  both 
parties — 

•  Helas !  que  ne  puis-je  oublier 
Cctte  rencontre  et  ce  baifer .'' 

Mais,  malgrc  I'aniour  qui  ni'enflammc, 

Puifque  je  trouve  dans  mon  ame 

Et  Tinnocence  et  la  vcrtu, 

Lc  bouheur  pcut  m'eirc  leudu  j 
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Avec  le  terns,  Robin,  Tobie, 
Cefleronr  de  troubler  ma  vie.' 

The  two  knights  arrive  at  the  ruftlc  manHon  of  Ogier,  thi 
famous  Dane,  who  had  changed  his  fword  for  the  fhepherd'3 
crook,  and  gives  his  guefts  the  reafons  for  his  preference  of  ^ 
country  life,  which,  however,  he  foon  after  quits,  for  camps 
and  warHke   buftle.     From  Ogier's  houfe  they  purfue  their 
journey  to  the  defence  of  the  duchcfs  of  Cleves,    who  is 
clofely  befieged  by  a  confederacy  of  kings  and  princes,  deter- 
mined that  fhe  ihall  not  keep  her  territories,  but  by  marrying 
one  of  them.     This  pretext  for  war  is  perhaps  juft  as  good 
as  any  which  our  enlightened  times  have  difcovered.     In  their 
■way  they  deliver  Ordalia  and  her  huiband  Di.iulas  from  the 
caitiff  knight,    Rothbold,  who  had  confmed  them    both  in 
dungeons,  and  wiflied  to  force  Ordalia  to  a  marriage  with 
himfclf.     Their  adventures  are  in  confequence  related;  and 
Diaulas,  having  been  thus  been  delivered  by  Oliver,  is  recon- 
ciled to  the  murderer  of  his  fifter  Cclanira.   Before  they  arrive 
ut  Cleves,  Giaflar  joins  company  with  them.     This  knight  in 
difguife  is  the  famous  Barmecide,  vizir  of  the  caliph  Aaron 
Alrafchid.  His  hiflory,  related  privately  to  the  two  knights  of 
the  fwan,  brings  back  to  our  memory  many  traits  in  the  life 
of  the  famous  caliph,  and  fhows  in  proper  colours  the  defpot- 
ifm  which  prevails  in  the  call.    Giaftar  is  going  to  the  camp 
of  the  confederate  princes:  but  this  circuniilance  does  not 
interrupt  the  friendlhip  which  fubrnled  between  the  three 
knights. 

The  knights  of  the  fwan  arrive  nt  Cleves :  the  celebrity 
of  their  names  enfures  them  the  moii:  honourable  reception. 
Oliver  is  fhruck  with  the  refcmblance  of  the  duchefs  to  Cela-* 
rira;  and  Beatrix,  as  may   naturally  be  imagined,  foon   be- 
comes enamoured  with  this  glory  of  ancient  chivalry.     Wc 
row  plunge  into  the  midil  of  warlike  preparations  on  an  en- 
larged fcaie :  the  days  of  truce  bring   tlie  knights  of  each 
camp  to  a  clofer  acquaintance,  and  confequently  to  a  recital 
of  their  refpe£livc  adventures  j    fingle   combats  and  pitciied 
battles   by  turns    occupy   our  attention  :    the  palace  is   one 
night  on  fire,  and  Beatrix  is  refcued  from  th.e  fii^mes  bv  Oli- 
ter.     Armofleua  makes  her  appearance  at  this  court,  :ind  de- 
Itroys  her  beauty,  but  does  not  hnifli  her  difgraceful  hiftorv, ' 
by  drinking  that  poifon  prepared  for  others,  which  a  page,  in 
love  with  her,  had  ignojantly  given  her  for  a  very  dilFerent 
purpofe.      Giaffar,   or   Barmecide,    difcovers  his  wife,    the 
fitter  of  Alrafchid ,  and  his  fon,  who  after  many  difiiculties 
are  brought  to  this  fcene  of  perilous  adventures  :  the  confede- 
rate princes  arc  baffled  in  their  attempts,  ami,  as  is  ufual  In 
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fucli  confederacies,  after  quarreling  with  each  other,  retire 
from  the  fcene  of  atlion.  Some  time  before  this  event  took 
place,  the  horrid  fpcdre  ceafcd  to  torment  Oliver,  and  he  re- 
covers his  former  fercnity.  Beatrix,  in  compliment  to  Oli« 
ver  and  his  friend,  inftitutes  the  order  of  the  knights  of  the 
fwan,  after  the  retreat  of  the  confederates  j  but  the  joy  of  the 
fcftival  is,  by  a  tragical  adventure,  converted  into  mourning. 
The  king  of  Pannonia  fent  a  private  challenge  to  Ifambard ; 
this  was  intercepted  by  Oliver,  who  determines  to  take  his 
friend's  place,  and  meeting  the  king,  difcoinfits  him  ;  but 
when  humanely  endeavouring  to  raife  him  from  the  ground, 
receives  a  mortal  wound  from  the  concealed  dagger  of  the  trai- 
terous  king.  Oliver's  friends  carry  him  back  to  the  palace, 
through  the  crowds  who  were  finging  his  triumphs ;  Bea- 
trix and  Ifambard  are  in  a  ftate  of  diftradlion:  they  promifc 
obedience  to  his  dying  words ;  they  are  married  in  his 
prefence,  and  the  warlike  knight  quits  the  world  with  joy, 
that  his  crimes  were  expiated,  that  he  had  died  for  his  friend, 
and  that  he  had  left  him  in  pollcflion  of  the  greatcfl  heroine 
of  the  age. 

Each  volume  is  accompanied  with  judicious  notes  referring 
to  real  fafts  in  ancient  hiftory,  which  refemblj  the  adven- 
tures of  our  heroes  ;  and,  as  it  is  natural  to  expe£l  from  the 
fituacion  of  madame  de  Genlis,  many  allufions  are  made  to 
characters  and  events  which  have  lately  attra£led  fo  much  of 
the  public  attention. 

Opportunities  naturally  prefentcd  themfclves,  of  fatirifing 
fome  of  the  prevailing  faults  on  the  continent  \  we  wifh  that 
there  was  no  reafou  to  believe  that  if  the  fame  mode  is  not 
ufed,  the  fame  difpofiiion  alfo  did  not  exifl:  in  our  own 
country.  On  Charlemagne's  fpeech  to  the  academy,  it  is  ob- 
fcrved,  '  My  memoirs  have  not  informed  me  whether  Clrarlc- 
magne  had  dillributed  tickets  of  applaufe,  or  whether  he 
had  the  prudent  precaution  to  obtain  before-hand  a  hundred 
or  two  fpe£lators,  to  admire  and  clap  their  hands  whilft  he 
was  reading  his  difcourfc.'  The  parafites  in  ancient  Rome 
performed  this  ofHcc;  and  in  France,  under  the  old  govern- 
ment, the  performances  of  great  charadlcrs  were  fure  to  meet 
with  that  applaufe  in  their  felecl  meetings,  which  was  too 
frequently  denied  them  afterwards  by  the  public. 

The  late  events  in  France  could  not  but  produce  a  fenfible 
e{Fe£l  on  a  mind  fo  interelled  in  them.  Oliver  had  rcfcucd 
a  female  republican  from  a  fet  of  banditti.  la  a  converfation 
(lie  exclaims,  '  I  obferve,  with  forrow,  that  my  deliverer  is 
the  partifan  of  kings.' — *Relinquini  that  error,'  he  replies. 
*  Believe,  on  the  contrary,  that  I  admire  Charlemagne  fo  much, 
only  becaufc  he  is  different  from  the  generality  of  kinfs.  .  1 
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know  Indeed,  that  kings  in  general  efteeni  themfelves  great 
and  pov/erful,  only  becaufe  tliey  are  abfolute,  that  is  defpots^ 
Charlemagne  received  a  crown  wiih  unlimited  authority:  he 
had  genius  and  greatnefs  of  foul  to  feel  that  arbitrary  power 
is  as  weak  as  it  is  unjuflifiable  5  he  defired  to  reign  only  by 
laws;  there  were  no  laws,  and  he  alone  in  his  vaft  domi- 
nions was  capable  of  compofing  fo  great  a  work  ;  but  in  de- 
voting himfelf  to  this  great  encerprife  he  referved  to  himfelf 
the  labour  and  trouble,  and  wiflied  to  give  to  the  nation  all 
the  glory  of  his  undertaking.  He  aflembled  around  him  the 
deputies  of  all  the  provinccb ;  the  people, to  that  time  debafed, 
and  whole  fnfFrages  were  of  no  avail  in  the  eflimation  of  any 
other  king  in  France,  were  invited  by  him  to  fend  their  repre- 
fentatives.  Charlemagne,  thus  furrounded  by  his  fubjeds,  re- 
quefted  their  advice,  propofed  his  laws,  fubmitted  them  to 
general  difcuflion,  then  retired  from  the  altembly,  to  leave  it 
at  entire  liberty  to  modify,  to  rejeft,  or  to  ratify  them  ;  and 
when  the  laws  were  fanclioned  by  the  plurality  of  votes,  they 
•were  promulged  in  the  name  ot  the  whole  nation,  reprefented. 
by  the  deputies  of  all  the  orders  in  the  ftate.  Yet  this  is  a 
prince  whom  you  call  a  tyrant.' — *  Sir,'  replies  the  lady, 
*  whatever  you  may  fay,  people  who  obey  kings,  are  always  flaves.' 
— *  No,'  fays  Oliver  : '  not  fo  when  the  throne  is  eftablilhed  on 
laws*  As  the  people  form  the  mofl  numerous  clafs  in  the 
Hate,  the  laws  ought  to  be  made  entirely  for  them.  The 
great  end  of  legislation  is  their  happinefs  and  profperity. 
But  without  education  and  Icnowledge,  the  people  cannot  go- 
vern themfelves;  they  mufl  have  chiefs:  and  as  to  happinefs, 
of  what  confequence  are  the  titles  and  names  of  thefe  chiefs  ? 
if  the  chief  is  not  abfolute,  if  his  power  is  not  arbitrary, 
what  (ignifies  his  denomination  ?  the  maglftrate  of  a  republic 
may  be  a  tyrant;  the  fovercign  of  a  great  empire  may  be  tlie 
mofl:  worthy  of  its  citizens.' 

In  another  place  the  characl:er  of  the  late  unfortunate  mo- 
narch of  France  feems  to  be  not  unhappily  defcribed.  'Our 
fovereign  exercifed  an  arbitrary  power,  of  which  we  began  to 
be  weary ;  he  was  a  defpot  by  habit,  not  by  charafter ;  his 
principFes  were  good, but  he  wanted  knowledge,  and  left  him- 
felf to  the  government  of  others  ;  by  changing  often  his  m.i- 
nifters,  and  being  always  guided  by  then:;,  he  committed  an 
infinity  of  errors,  fo  much  the  more  dangerous,  as  there  was 
often  little  conneclion  between  tliem,  and  oftentimes  they 
were  contradictory-  Ihre  derangenient  of  his  finances  gave 
him  the  ideaof  forming  numerous  aflt^mbiies  of  his  fubjects,  to 
expofe  to  them  his  wants,  and  to  Cif;:r  to  them  feme  reforms  : 
he  propofed  laws,  but  he  called  for  moiiey-  A  fupreme  legif- 
latoi-,  the  true  image  of  tlie  divinitv,  who  Ihows  hiailelf  on 
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t!ie  earth  to  enlighten  mankind,  ought  to  prcfcnt  himfclf 
under  the  augult  form  of  a  difintcreflcd  benefaclor  ;  then  he  is 
heard  and  received  with  tranfporr  j  every  thing  is  rcformeil  by 
his  powerful  voice;  he  has  the  fublimc  right  of  re-eft ^bii (hi n^^ 
order  and  peace,  of  reforming  manners  ;  he  commands  vir- 
tue, and  is  obeyed.  It  was  not  fo  with  the  unfortunate  Hu- 
naud,  they  mifconceived  his  intentions;  they  mifreprcfented 
his  motives:  he  oiFered  to  abandon  fome  of^  his  rights,  and 
foon  they  wilhed  to  deprive  him  of  all,  becaufe  they  attri- 
buted his  facrifices  to  neceflity  alone,  and  doubted  always  of 
his  fincerity.  Factions  were  formed,  and  he  was  their  vidlim/ 
— The  fquire  of  Oliver  had  given  liim  fome  account  of  the 
troubles  in  a  country  under  a  revolutionary  government ; 
which  makes  him  till  his  companion,  *  I  figlied  on  the  recol- 
leftion  that  I  had  left  my  friend  in  the  midil  of  a  deceived 
eople,  pcrfuaded  by  ambitious  chiefs  that  the  reign  of  li- 
erty  can  be  eftabliflied  only  by  intolerance  and  terror, — that 
indulgence  and  humanity  are  weaknedes, — and  that  impla- 
cable vengeance,  ingratitude,    and   impiety,    are    republicaa 
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The  crimes  of  faftious  chiefs  are  every  where  (Irongly 
and  defcrvedly  pointed  out:  the  errors  of  fovercigns  are  no 
lefs  judiciouQy  marked.  *  By  idle  artifices,  bad  faith,  pride, 
and  the  Trivolous  and  culpable  ambition  to  reign  defpoiically, 
lovereigns  ruin  thernfelves.  You,  prince,  are  too  much  en- 
lightencvl  not  to  perceive  that  there  is  no  lawful  king,  but  he 
who  commands  in  the  fiicred  name  of  the  law  ;  that  there  is 
neither  ability,  grcatnefs,  nor  fccurity  in  conducing  ftupid 
fiavcs,  and  that  of  all  the  vile  men  in  a  degraded  nation  fub- 
mitring  to  the  yoke  of  tyranny,  the  moil  abfurd  and  the  mcft 
contemptible  being  is  he  who  governs  fuch  a  people.' 

The  nature  of  defpotical  government  is  well  defcribed  in  a 
fiiort  converfatlon  between  Barmecide  and  Alrafcliid.  *  Be- 
lieve me,'  fays  the  caliph,  '  ir  is  very  dangerous  to  teach  the 
multitude  to  reafon :  we  (hould  very  foon  lofe  their  obedience/ 
*  Your  friend,'  Ore,  replied  lUrmecide,  *  your  hero,  Charle- 
magne, is  of  a  very  different  opinion.  You  know  with  what 
zeal  he  endeavours  to  d'^Tufc  knowledge.'  *  The  greatiiefsof 
his  mind  leads  him  aftray,*  faid  the  caliph.  '  Hearken  I  do 
you  think  tL«t  we  ought  to  M'ilh  for  genius  and  underfland- 
ing  In  the  animals  who  quietly  fubmic  to  our  yoke  ?  Do  you 
believe  that  it  would  be  of  any  great  advantage  to  us,  that  ca- 
mels and  elcpJiants,  endowed  widi  Ilrength  fo  prodigious,  and 
fo  ufeful  to  our  wants  and  our  pleafurcs,  Ihould  be  made  ca- 
pable of  reafoning  and  rcfl'?£\ing?'  Shocked  at  the  bafe  prin- 
ciples of  a  converiation,  \&Ijieh  incluiles  all  the  politics  of  a 
.delpot,  I  learned,  in  a  fev^'  mf.ments,  in  what  cllimation  a  fo- 
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vereign  defpot  holds  the  people  who  are  the  objeils  of  his  ga« 
vernment.' 

The  humanity  of  the  days  of  chivalry  is  contrafted  with  the 
horrors  which  have  prevailed  in  modern  times.  In  one  of  the 
fkirmifhes  the  prince  of  Greece  was  taken  prifoner. — *  Beatrix 
placed  him  at  table  by  her  fide,  and  treated  him  with  the 
native  generofity  of  her  chara(ficr,  and  according  to  the  man- 
ners of  thofe  times.  For  to  refpect  a  conquered  enemy,  to 
foothe  his  misfortunes  by  the  moft  delicate  teftimonies  of 
efteem,  to  combat  with  intrepidity,  and  to  triumph  with 
modefty,  were  principles  with  thole  ancient  warriors,  who, 
though  void  of  allphilofopby,  regarded  them  as  duties  the  moft 
facred  and  indlfpenfable.'  We  fhall  obferve  here,  that  philo- 
fophy  is  a  word  now  as  much  abufed  as  chriilianity  was  for- 
merly, and  that  thofe  knights,  if  they  had  really  been  in- 
flrudied  in  true  philofophy,  Vv  ould  not  only  have  preferved 
the  principles  above  mentioned,  but  would  have  been  freed 
from  the  innumerable  vices  inherent  in  their  fyflem,  and 
which  have  given  way  to  the  improvement  of  modern  times. 

On  the  generofity  of  the  heroic  ages,  we  have  a  remark, 
which,  however,  we  might  contrail  with  better  inflances  of 
benevolence.     *  Oliver,  before  he  retired  to  reit,  ordered  his 
fquires   to  conduct  to  the  tent  of  Roger  the  fuperb   horfe 
which  he  had  taken  from  prince  Adalgife.     This  magnificent 
prefent  Roger  accepted,  with  proper  acknowledgement,  and 
without  embarraflment  j  for,  at  that  time,  the  richeft  knight 
gave  without  haughtinefs  to  the  pooreft,  who  received  a  gift 
without  humiliation.     That  falfe  delicacy,  fo  deftrudlive  to 
friendfnip,  fo  irkfome   to  generous  fouls,  and  which  pride 
and  avarice  have  fince  converted  into  a  virtue,  was  not  then 
known.*     We   would  by  no  means  detraft  from  the  merit 
of  generous  fentiments  in  any  age:  but  we  muft  obferve  here, 
that  the  generofity  of  knights  M'as,  in  thofe   days,    chiefly 
confined  to  their  own   order:  and  yet  the  fentiments   with 
■vi'hich  they  were  infpired,  in  this  refpedl,  cannot  be  too  often 
repeated   in   a   nation    which   has  fo   contemptuoufly   been 
called  la  naiion  bo?^t!qu2ere,—--which.  makes  every  thing  bend 
to  the  fhrine  of  wealth — which  in  all  its  purfuits  is  too  at- 
tentive to  the  fordid  motives  of  profit  and  lofs, — where  a 
gambling  l^jcculation  in  a  loan  gives  the  highefl:  rank  and  im- 
portance,— and  where  genius,  virtue,  and  talents,  unaccom- 
panied by  wealth  or  outward  drflin£lion,  are  laughed  out  of  all 
good  company. 

We.  are  too  much  interefled  in  the  fate  of  madame  de 
Geniis  and  her  amiable  pupils,  not  to  be  deeply  affe6led  by 
a  note  of  hers-on  the  departure  of  a  youth  for  the  army.  *  It 
'was  a  common  cultom,  in  thofe  times,  to  fend  very  young 
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pcrfons  to  battles  and  fiegcs.  This  example  has  rcpeatcfllv 
been  followed,  and  even  in  our  own  days.  The  youngcfl  of 
my  unfortunate  pupils  (M.  dc  Bcaujolois)  made  his  firu  cam- 
paign in  the  prefent  war,  and  in  various  bJoody  battles  dif- 
played  that  intrepidity  and  aftive  courage,  which,  among  fo 
many  other  virtues,  eminently  diflinguilhcs  his  brothers;  and 
at  that  time  he  was  only  twelve  years  of  age.  What  young 
men  of  their  age  have  ftiown  more  courage,  ailivity,  zeal,  1 
might  fay,  talent^,  or  more  difintcrcftednefs,  and  true  k)ve  of 
their  country  ?  Uut  what  has  been  their  recompenfc ?  Ah! 
fliall  I  not  be  pardoned  for  a  reflection  mifplaccd  here,  with- 
out doubt  ?  but  alas  !  every  fubjcct  excites  regret,  occafinncd 
by  fo  natural  and  deep  a  forrow.' 

In  the  departure  of  the  prince  of  Greece  from  the  grand  al- 
liance, fome  attempt  may  be  difcovercd  to  palliate  tlio  con- 
duel  of  the  prefent  king  of  PrufTia.  Accufed  of  treachery  and 
cowardice  '  the  prince  of  Greece  perfiftcd  in  his  rcfolution  : 
he  reafoned  upon  good  grounds,  that  wlien  we  have  had  the 
misfortune  to  undertake  an  unjuft  war,  honour  and  humanity 
command  us  to  facrifice  every  thing  to  break  fo  dcllrudivc  an 
engagement:  for  thefe  leagues  of  murder,  thefe  warlike  al- 
liances, are  only  horrible  aflbciations,  when  they  are  not  formed 
on  the  neceflity  cf  felf-dcfence.  They  can  be  judified  only 
by  the  intereft  of  the  people:  equity  alone  can  make  them  in- 
violable.* 

"We  might  fele£l  many  more  extra£ts  to  form  the  reader's 
judgment  on  rhe  fentiments  which  pervade  this  work;  but  the 
above  will  fulEce:  and  for  the  Ityle  and  language,  madame  de 
Genlis  is  fo  well  known  to  the  public,  that  it  will  be  necdlefs 
here  to  expatiate  on  thofe  otherwife  neceflary  parts  of  our 
Review.  The  tale  is  well  told;  and  for  the  continual  inter- 
ruptions ii-.  it,  (he  has  authority  from  all  the  writers  of  ro- 
mance. We  cannot,  however,  excufe  the  fidlion  of  the 
fkeleton,  as  it  is  not  accompanied  with  a  futhcient  number  of 
other  prodigivs,  and  fome  regard  fliould  have  been  paid  to 
probability.  That  the  two  heroes  fliould,  night  after  night, 
havebeen  tormented  by  an  apparition,  which  was  alfo  to  take  its 
place  in  the  fame  bed  with  them,  docs  not  only  flrike  every 
reader  as  a  tiling  out  of  character,  but  the  grand  Ucfign  of 
the  work  might  be  carried  on  without  it.  Macbeth's  queen 
can  feel  ail  the  horrors  of  guilt,  though  no  apparition  is  be- 
fore her ;  and  Oliver  might  have  been  itruck  with  all  the  re- 
morfe  of  confcience,  affecting  him  exactly  in  the  fame  manner, 
witliout  a  fkeleton  to  make  tlie  floor  refound  with  its  ftcps,  cr 
to  leave  it  ftained  every  night  with  blood.  In  this  rcfpect 
Mrs.  Radcliffe  might  have  Ihownhtr  a  better  example  ;  for  tlv: 
prodigies  related  by  the  Englifh  novelilt  have  the  merit  not 
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only  of  equally  afFetting  her  heroes  and  heroines,  but  of  be- 
ing eafily  accounted  for  when  the  myttery  was  unraveled  by 
natural  caufes. 

Bravery  and  gallantry  were  the  great  charafterlftics  of  the 
heroical  ages.  If  the  former  is  difplayed  in  its  proper  colours, 
•we  could  have  wifhed,  at  times,  that  a  flronger  veil  had  been 
thrown  over  the  frailties  of  our  heroines.  Armoileda's  cha- 
racter was  by  no  means  fmgular  in  the  court  of  the  prince 
whofe  daughter  had  been  diilinguiihed  by  her  ingenuity  in  con- 
cealing an  intrigue  :  yet  theexcelTes  of  Armofleda  might  have 
been  thrown  into  the  back  ground  inftead  of  occupying  fo 
much  of  the  pi6ure.  That  the  fair  damfels  of  thcfe  days  of 
chivalry  would  fometimes  creep  to  the  beds  of  the  heroes, — ■ 
that  t':ey  were  not  all  equally  diftinguiflied  for  chaftity  any 
more  than  all  the  knlghis  for  bravery, — is  a  thing  well  known; 
and  the  contraft  fets  the  virtues  of  the  chief  heroes  and  he- 
roines in  a  better  light :  but  in  days  like  ours,  when  th^ 
paffions  are  fo  eafily  inflamed,  Armofieda's  converfations  in 
the  bed-chamber  of  the  hero  whofe  virtue  (lie  attacks,  might, 
■without  injury  to  the  work,  have  been  omitted;  the  efcape  of 
another  knight  from  her  charms,  part  of  whofe  bed  (lie  had, 
in  thedifguife  of  a  page,  occupied,  feems  rather  too  wonder- 
ful: and  the  laft  difguilful  tale  of  the  means  fhc  took  to  fatisfy 
her  lull,  though  perfe61:ly  compatible  wiih  the  fpirit  and  man- 
ners of  former  ages,  is  not  well  calculated  for  either  the  rea,l 
or  affe£led  delicacy  of  modern  times. 

In  other  refpec^s  this  work  may  be  recommended  as  worthy 
of  its  author,  as  giving  a  juft  account  of  thofe  times  when 
bravery  was  the  great  requifitc  to  form  a  character,  when,  inftead 
of  towns  regulated  by  a  good  police,  each  hamlet  almoft  had  its 
caftle,  and  knicrhts  were  to  be  met  with  rambling  about  the 
country  in  armour,  who  would  now,  before  they  had  traverfed 
£fty  miles,  be  put  a  dozen  times  into  the  flocks.     The  fcnti- 
ments  which   they  occafionally   exprefs  are    many   of  them 
drawn  from  the  events  of  later  days ;  and  in  them  the   au- 
thorefs   appears   to  be  the  true   friend  of  liberty,  equally  re- 
moved fiom  the  licentioufnefs  of  the  ohl  court  of  France,  and 
the  defpotical  principles  which  not  long  ago  fcemed  likely  to 
gain  ground  in  the  new  republic.     For   the  frequent  enco- 
miums on  French  valour,  our   authorefs  cannot  be  blamed  : 
in  fpite  of  the  ill  ufage  fhe  has  met  with  from  fome  of  her 
countrym.en,  the  love  of  her  country  will  break  out  j  and  be- 
fides  we' believe  them  to  have  been  founded  in  truth.     What- 
ever we  may   think    now  of  French  valour,  the  heroes  of 
France  in   the  reign    of   Charlemagne    were    diftinguiflied 
above  all  others  in  the  world. 

Our  readers  therefore,  who  have  been  entertained  with  the 
former  works  of  madame  de  Genii?,  will  be  naturally  rejoiced 
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to  add  this  to  tlieir  coHctiioii:  they  may  not  be  at  all  wearied 
with  the  number  of  fimilar  tales,  which  \\c  confcfs  rather 
overpowered  us:  tliey  wih  fnul  their  memoiics  rcfrcflicd  by 
the  incidents  brouv^ht  together  of  former  times  :  they  \n\l 
learn  to  form  a  true  judgment  of  the  aj^c  of  chivalry  from  the 
murders,  allhilinations,  anil  rapes  wliith  it  was  intended  to 
fupprefs  :  tliey  will  bo  iniprefll-d  with  true  fentiments  of  li- 
berty from  obfervingiheabufes  of  it  in  all  ages, — and,  in  Glut- 
ting the  book,  will  be  tvmptcd  to  llunlc  God  that  the  age  of 
chivalry  is  over. 


JVcncefloi  Trnka  de  Krzoivjiz  Hijioria  HeemorrkoiHum  omnis 
jEvi  Objerzata  Medic n  font'ncm.  Operis  po'lhumi  Edj'io- 
ncm  procuravlt  Fraiicijcus  Sihraud.     Vindobonx. 

'J'he  Hijlory  of  HcemorrLo'ids^  containing  the  Medical  Obfcrva- 
tions  of  all  Ages  on  that  Subjc^ty  i^c.  Fcl.  I.  %vo.  bs.  bd. 
jevjcd.     Imported  by  Efchcr.   1795. 

'T*HE  volume  before  us,  containing  the  hiftory  of  the  various 
■*•  kinds  of  hxmorriioids  incident  to  the  dirferent  Rages  of 
Jife,  and  throujjh  aii  ages  of  the  world,  as  we  read  in  the 
title,  is  the  pollhuraous  work  of  a  noble  profefior  of  phyftc 
at  the  univerfity  of  Fed,  in  Hungary.  rhe  definition  of 
Hamorrhoiu  fr6m  alpta,  /unguis,  and  peuy  Jliio^  is  fiifl  laid 
down;  and  then, — after  fliow  itig  that  every  other  hfemorrhage, 
or  flux  of  blood,  comes  under  this  denomination,  as  well  as 
the  piles, — the  hemorrhoidal  veins  and  arteries  are  moit  ac- 
curately defcribed, — the  qncitomla  pathologica  of  the  internal 
and  external  h^emorrlioids  of  the  onus  is  fatisfatlorily  ex- 
plained, ai;d  fome  real'ons  are  given  for  believing  the  arteries 
alone,  and  not  tlie  veins,  to  be  the  vedi^Is  that  occafion  the 
piles  ;  the  ditterent  kinds  of  haemorrhoids  are  pathologically 
defcribed, — their  caufes  in  general  are  briefly  Hated, — and 
fliort  hillories  of  the  manifold  caufes  of  this  difeafe  in  va- 
rious perfons,  through  the  ditFcrent  images  of  life,  from  the 
age  of  three  to  fixty  years,  are  drawn  from  the  works  and 
medical  publications  of  the  mod  eminent  phyfirians  upon  re- 
cord. It  is  fairly  proved  in  this  volume,  that  there  is  no  ex- 
cellive  (icknefs  or  commotion  of  the  human  frame  that  does 
not  occafion  h;emorrhoids  of  fome  kind  or  other :  and  exam- 
ples of  cafes  are  drawn  from  the  works  of  the  grcateft  phy- 
ficians  of  all  ages. 

The  influence  of  air,  climate,  place  of  abode,  feafon  of 
the  year,  nurture,  habit  of  body,  temper,  mixture  of  the 
iluids,  motion  of  the  body,  &c.  arc  particularly  attended  tc; 
and  the  cafes  of  many  perfons  are  concifely  Hated,  in  order 
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to  (how  the  neglecfl  and  abufes  which  bring  on  this  very  pain* 
fui  and  troublefome  diforcer. 

The  Hamor:  ho'idcs  JluenteSj  caca^i  fpiirics  indoles^  ruhr^py 
alhiSy  copia  parc^e,  modcratay  n'lmiay  critics,  complicaiepy  Sic. 
are  carefully  defcribed,  and  different  examples  and  opinions 
in  fimiiar  cafes,  taken  from  the  works  of  eminent  men, — and 
the  choice  of  materials  is  fo  judicious  that  we  have  been 
highly  entertained  and  infcrudled  in  perufing  them. 

This  is  perhaps  the  only  book  of  its  kind  that  fo  completely 
explores  the  theory  and  practice  of  our  predecefibrs,  and  that 
fhows  us  the  m.anifold  ways  and  means  by  which  we  may  in- 
cur this  complicated  evil.  But  we,  imagine  in  the  mean  time, 
that  tat  plan  and  order  of  this  work  would  be  more  fimple, 
more  natural,  and  more  inftruclive,  if  the  methods  of  cure  had 
been  annexed  to  the  different  examples  and  cafes  brought  for- 
ward, and  the  confequences  of  thefe  different  methods  judi- 
cioufly  and  impartially  inferted.  Every  difeafe  deferves  the  at- 
tentive coufideration  of  the  phyfician  ;  and  it  mufl  be  acknow- 
ledged that  both  the  theory  and  practice  in  this  diforder  are 
yet  deficient. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  piles  and  the  gout  are  confidered  as 
generally  incurable,  and  fometimes  abfolutely  healthful.  Thofe, 
who  are  troubled  with  either  of  them,  generally  recur  to  the 
remedies  of  old  women,  or  impofing  quacks,  rather  than  to 
the  fyftematical  care  of  regular  and  well  inflirudled  phyficians. 
During  an  excurfion  on  the  continent,  we  recolle£l  meeting  at 
Leipfic  with  a  Scotch  nobleman,  who  travelled  in  company  with 
a  chofen  fiiend  ;  his  lordfnip  was  fubjedl  to  the  gout,  and  liis 
friend  to  the  white  mucous  piles ;  although  they  lodged  in 
the  houfe  of  a  profeilor  of  phyfic  and  botany,  when  either  of 
them  had  a  Ht  of  their  particular  complaint,  they  always  con- 
fulted  the  profciTor's  wife  rather  than  himfelf. 

The  atteiuion  which  has  latterly  been  paid  to  morbid  dif- 
fecllon,  has  been  of  fuch  importance  to  phyfiology  and  anato- 
mical pathology,  that  both  the  theory  and  the  pra£tice  of  phy- 
fic have  taken  a  more  confiftent,  a  more  rational,  and  a  lefs 
complicared  form  than  formerly.  The  theory  and  practice  of 
our  predecefTors  alone  cannot  and  fliould  not  fatisfy  us  now, 
when  the  proper  objedls  of  medical  attention  are  more  accu- 
rately afcertained,  and  the  human  mind  is  liberated  from  in- 
vefligations  to  which  its  natural  powers  are  unequal.  It  is  not 
upon  our  morality  and  temporal  concerns  alone,  that  this 
fhould  have  its  inBuence,  but  alfo  upon  our  corporal  and  phy- 
fical  welfare.  Although  we  have  reafon,  on  the  whole,  to  be 
highly  pleafed  with  this  firft  volum.e  of  the  Hungarian  pro- 
fellor's  work,  we  ftill  hope  to  fee  fomething  more  decifive, 
more  original  and  new,  in  the  fecond  volume,  which  we  hope 
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foon  to  obtain.     As  an  example  of  the  flyle  anJ  language  of 
tliis  author,  we  cite  the  following  paragraph : 

*  Pathemata  aulmi  perinde  haud  infrcquentcr  himorrhoides 
vel  inducunt  vel  exafpcrant,  vcl  anomalas  redduiit:  in  piimis 
ira,  terror,  mserorque  afTiduus ;  iite  biliofum  fyflcma  tur- 
bando,  heparque  obibruendo  ;  illc  humores  a  pcriphcria  cor- 
poris, et  e  minimis  vafis  ad  majora  compellendo ;  ira  deniquc 
ii\nguiucm  rarefacitndo,  ac  bilem  commovendu,  altcrando  ; 
omnes  autem  fimul  fpafmos  abdominalcs  producendo.  P.  C 
Stockhaufen  notav'it  in  viro  40  annorum  irx  dcdito,  dum  ali- 
quando  exarfir,  mox  poflridic  gravativum  laevi  hypochondrii 
dolorem  nafci  cum  murmurc  circa  umbilicum,  unde  no<J!iu 
crebrius  dejiciens  incuute  die  tertio  ha;morrhoidali  fe  fluxu 
Jaborare  obfervabat.'     p.  88. 

Trannatlon. 

*  We  frequently  obferve  that  great  commotions  of  the  mind 
occafion,  exafpcrate,  or  abate  the  piles,  particularly  wrath, 
terror,  and  conll:ant  grief;  conflant  grief  occafions  them  by 
difturbing  the  biliary  fyftem,  and  producing  obflru6tion  of 
the  liver  ;  terror  occafions  them  by  driving  the  fluids  from 
the  fiirface  of  the  body,  and  from  the  fmaller  into  the  larrcr 
veflels  ;  and  wrath,  tinnlly,  by  exciting  the  bile  and  raVcly- 
ing  the  blood  ;  all  three  combined,  bring  them  on,  by  occa- 
fioning  abdominal  fpafms.  Dr.  Stockhaufen  knew  a  man  of 
40  years,  much  given  to  wrath,  who  the  next  day  after  a  fit 
of  anger,  felt  an  opprcfTive  pain  in  his  left  fide,  with  a  mur- 
muring noife  about  his  navel,  after  which,  having  had  a 
laxity  of  the  bowels  in  the  night,  he  was  on  the  third  day 
feized  with  the  piles.' 

We  cannot  forbear  mentioning  the  following  recital,  which 
our  author  has  taken  from  the  works  of  the  celebrated  Dr. 
Storch,  and  which  will  ferve  to  fliow  the  dangerous  effecfts 
which  are  apt  to  follow  the  ufe  of  thofe  drugs  which  arc  em- 
ployed for  the  word  of  purpofes. 

*  J.  Storch  curandam  habuit  mulicrem  jurenem  cholerlcam 
in  abfentia  viri  ab  alio  ingravidatam,  qure  cum  adexcurlendiim 
per  catamenia  fcetum  largas  balfaml  fulphuris  doles  et  frigidum 
fabin?e  in  aqua  infufum  ufurpafllt,  non  modo  menfes  (at  il- 
Ixfo  &juilodcIn  tempore  cdito  fa;tu)  inde  nacla  ell,  fed  etiam 
haniorrhoides  tumentcs  aeque,  ac  fluentes  cum  vehcmenti  te- 
ncfmo  ac  dolorc,  alvo  rara,  dura  &  ad  fyncopen  ufque  dolori- 
fica,  ventrifque  meteorifmo.  Menfibus  autem  dcinceps  non 
revorfis  eo  acrius  hx-n-orrhoidcs  afflixcre,  quoad  peperiirci.' 
f.  70. 

Tranflation. 

*  Dr.  Storch  of  Vienna  had  once  under  his  care  a   young 

married 
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married  woman  of  very  warm  pafTions,  who  in  the  abfence  of 
her  hufband  had  been  impregnated  by  a  paramour,  and  had 
ufcd  the  violent  means  of  taking  fuch  large  dofes  of  balfam  of 
fulphur  and  cold  infulion  of  favin  leaf,  that  in  the  coutfe  of  a 
fnort  time  it  not  only  brought  on  her  menfes  (though  with- 
out producing  abortion),  but  occafioned  the  running  piles  ac- 
companied with  violent  pain  and  irritation,  together  with 
fuch  painful,  hard,  and  utifrequent  ftools  as  to  throw  her 
into  fainlings  and  dillenfion  of  the  bowels.  The  regular 
courfe  of  her  menfes  having  totally  defifled,  the  vehemence 
of  the  piles  increafed,  till  fhe  was  delivered.' 

The  iate  profelTor  Deiius,  of  Erlangen,  had  attended  a  flout 
young  foldier,  who  inadvertently  drank  fome  broth  which 
certain  females  had  prepared  for  themfelves,  in  order  to  bring 
©n  abortions.  Tliis  terrible  dofe  threw  the  poor  man  into 
fuch  a  cachexy  and  hemorrhoidal  fluxes,  that  the  great  abili- 
ties of  the  profeflbr  had  much  to  do  in  faving  his  life. 


Effaia  fur  la  PeinturCj  par  Diderot. 

EJfays  on  Paintingy  by  Diderot.  S^'c?.    Sewed.  5?.  Paris.  Fourth 
Year  (1795).     Imported  by  De  BoiFe. 

^"pHE  name  of  Diderot  will  ever  infure  a  favourable  re- 
-*■  ception  ;  and  thjs  work  bears  evident  marks  of  his  genius 
and  ftrcng^h  of  mind.  It  confifts  of  two  parts  : — firft,  the 
Effays  on  Painting,  which  fill  117  pages;  and  fecondly,  Ob- 
fervations  on  the  Exhibition  of  the  Painters  at  Paris,  in  1765, 
which  extend  through  the  remainder  of  406  pages.  Both 
prefent  the  free  tlioughts  of  ^  man  of  letters,  and  a  philofo-r 
pher,  on  a  fubjetl  too  much  confined  to  the  quackery  of  cou- 
jioifieurs. 

The  contents  of  the  Eflays  on  Painting  are— 
'Chap.  I.  My  odd  Thoughts  on  Deugn. 

2.  My  little  Ideas  concerning  Colouring. 

3.  All  that  I  have  comprehended  in  the  courfe  of 

my  Life,  with  regard  to  Chiaro-Obfcuro. 

4.  All  that  all  the  World  knows  of  Expreffion,  and 

fome  Things  that  all  the  World  does  not  know. 

5.  A  Paragraph  on  Compofition,  in  which  I  hope  to 

fpeak  of  it. 

6.  My  Word  on  ArchitecSlure. 

7.  A  little  Corollary  from  what  goes  before.* 

*  The  ftudy  of  the  ftinlefs  figure  has  without  doubt  its  ad- 

8  vantages ; 
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vnntages  :  but  is  It  not  to  be  feared  that  this  Hgiirc  inay  rcniala 
iixed  in  the  imagination, — that  the  artilt  may  become  intoxi? 
cated  with  the  vanity  of  appearing  le.irned, — that  his  cor- 
rupted eye  may  not  be  able  to  llop  at  the  fupcrlicics,— that, 
in  fpitc  of  tlie  ftcin  Jind  far,  he  may  be  peeping  at  the  niulcle, 
its  origin,  and  infertion, — that  he  may  exprefs  too  flrongly, — 
that  he  may  prove  hard  and  dry, —  and  that  I  m;:y  fmd  this 
curfcd  fii^ure  without  Ikin  even  in  paintin<;rs  of  women  ? 
Since  I  only  want  the  outfide,  I  fliould  prefer  feeinp  that  well 
done,  and  difpcnfmg  with  a  perfuiiovis  knowledge  which  I 
niuii  forget. 

'  i)iit  ycu  fay  this  figure  is  only  ftudied  to  learn  to  obfervc 
nature  :  yet  it  is  proved  by  expcvicnce,  that,  after  this  Itudy, 
one  is  apt  to  fee  it  other  wife  than  it  is. 

*  None  but  you,  my  friend,  fliall  read  thcfc  papers;  and  I 
may  of  courfe  write  what  I  pleafe.  And  thofe  fcven  vc-ars, 
enijiloyed  at  the  academy  to  draw  from  the  model, — do  you 
think  them  well  employed,  and  do  you  wifh  to  know  my 
thoughts?  They  are,  that  it  is  there,  and  during  thole 
levtn  painful  and  cruel  years,  that  a  painter  becomes  a  mri:;- 
tierill.  All  thofe  academical  pofirions,  conftrained,  pre- 
pared, arranged, —  all  thofe  adlions  coldly  and  aukwaniiy  ex- 
prefled  by  a  poor  devil, — and  by  the  fame  poor  devil,  hired  to 
come  three  times  a  week,  to  llrip  and  bccoTiie  the  jack  a-dandy 
of  a  profeflbr, — in  the  name  of  fenfe  what  have  they  to  da 
with  the  pofitions  and  adiions  of  nature  ?  What  connection 
is  there  between  the  man  who  draws  water  from  the  well  in 
your  court,  and  him  who,  having  no  real  weight  to  draw  up, 
aukwardly  imitates  that  action  with  his  two  arms  elevafed, 
and  Handing  on  a  fchool-benc  h  f  What  rcfemblance  between 
Iiim  who  pretends  to  die  there,  a:id  him  who  expires  in  his 
bed,  or  who  is  killed  in  tlie  llrcet  ?  That  man  who  implores, 
who  prays,  who  fleeps,  who  rellecls,  who  fwoons,  at  pleafure, 
"what  has  he  to  do  with  the  furigued  peafant,  extended  on  the 
ground,-r-with  the  phi'ofopher,  who  meditates  by  his  fire- 
Jlde, — with  the  (tilled  man,  who  faints  in  a  crowd  ?  Nothing, 
my  friend  j  nothing.' 

'  ft  has  been  fald  t'lat  tiie  mod  beautiful  colour  in  the 
univerfe  was  that  amiable  tinge,  with  which  innocenLC,  y<'uth, 
health,  modefty,  and  fliame,  aciorn  the  checks  of  a  girl ;  and 
the  faying  is  not  only  elegant,  afteiSting,  and  delicate,  but 
true ; — for  it  is  th^  fleth  which  is  dif^cult  to  exprefs.  It  is 
that  unttuous  white,  uniform  without  being  pale  or  dead, — 
it  is  that  mixture  of  red  and  blue  which  infenlibly  fri,}:J{':rcs, — 
it  is  the  blood,  the  life,  which  arc  the  defpair  of  die  colourill. 

He  , 
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He  who  has  even  acquired  an  idea  of  flefli  has  made  a  great 
progrefs: — the  remainder  of  his  art  is  nothing  in  comparifon. 
A  thoufand  painters  have  died  without  knowing  flefh  j  and  a 
thoufand  others  will  die  in  like  ignorance.' 

On  the  difficuhics  of  the  chiaro-obfcuroj  our  author  pre- 
fents  the  following  refledlions — 

*  ImaginCj  as  in  Cavalieri's  Geometry  of  Indivifibles,  all 
the  depth  of  the  canvas  divided  in  any  way  into  an  infinity  of 
parts  infinitely  fmall.  The  difficulty  is  the  juft  difpenfation  of 
the  light  and  (hades,  both  upon  each  of  thefe  parts,  and  upon 
each  divifion,  infinitely  fmall,  of  the  objecls  which  occupy 
them  ;  and  the  echoes,  the  reflexions,  of  all  the  lights  upon 
each  other.  "When  this  effect  is  produced,  (but  when  and 
•where  ?)  the  eye  is  fatisfied,  it  repofes ;  it  advances,  pierces, 
returns.  All  is  connedled,  all  is  united.  The  art  and  artift 
are  forgotten.  It  is  no  longer  a  canvas, — it  is  nature, — it  is  a 
portion  of  the  univerfe  before  one.' 

We  have  given  this  paflage  as  literally  as  we  can  ;  but  it  is 
obfcurely  exprefied. 

*  My  friend,  fhades  have  alfo  their  colours.  Look  atten- 
tively on  the  limits,  and  even  the  mafs,  of  the  fhade  of  a  whit  j 
body,  and  you  will  difcover  an  infinite  number  cf  black  and 
■white  points  interpofed.  The  fliade  of  a  red  body  is  tinged 
with  red',  it  feems  that  the  light,  in  flriking  on  the  fcarlet, 
detaches  and  carries  with  it  fome  particles.  The  fiiade  of  a 
body,  with  the  flelh  and  blood  of  the  ficin,  forms  a  faint  yel- 
lowifh  tint.  The  (hade  of  a  blue  body  affumcs  a  degree  of 
blue;  and  the  fhadows  and  the  bodies  mutually  reflect  on 
each  other.  It  is  this  infinite  refle£lion  of  fliades  and  of  bo- 
dies, which  produces  that  harmony  on  your  defic,  where  la- 
bour and  genius  have  thrown  tlie  pamphlet  befide  the  book, 
the  book  befide  the  ink-horn,  the  ink-liorn  in  the  midd  of 
fifty  objecls,  ditFerent  in  nature,  form,  and  colour.  "Who  is 
it  who  obferves, — who  is  it  v/ho  knows, — who  is  it  who  exe- 
cutes,— who  is  it  who  blends  all  thofe  efFe£l:s  together, — who 
is  it  who  knoM's  the  necefiary  refult  ?  Its  law  is  neverthelefs 
very  fimple  ;  and  the  firft  dyer  to  whom  you  carry  a  pattern  of 
clouded  Huff,  throws  the  white  into  his  kettle,  and  draws  it 
out  dyed  as  you  wifn.' 

*  One  fometimes  forms  one's  own  phyfiognomy.  The 
countenance,  accuflomed  to  aflume  the  character  of  the  ruling 
pailion,  preferves  it.  Sometimes  one  receives  it  from  nature, 
and  it  muil  remain.  It  has  pleafed  her  to  make  us  good,  and 
give  us  bad  faces ;  or  to  make  us  wicked,  and  give  U5  the 
features  of  goodnefs. 

*  I  have 
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*  I  have  feen  at  the  bottom  of  the  Fauxbourg  St.  Marccau, 
where  I  lived  a  long  time,  children  of  the  mod  charming 
faces.  At  the  age  of  twelve  or  thirteen,  thofc  eyes  full  of 
fweetnefs  became   intrepid  and   ardent  ;  that  .':         '       • 

mouth  was  llrangely  altered;  tiiat  neck  fo  rouui:  .•. : 

with  mufcles ;  thofe  cheeks,  broad  and  even,  were  fprinkled 
with  hard  elevations.  They  had  afTumed  the  phyliognomy 
of  the  filh-market.  By  means  of  irritatinp  each  other,  calling 
names,  fighting,  crying,  tearing  each  other's  hair  for  a  far- 
thing, they  had  contracted  for  all  their  lives  an  air  of  fordid 
felf-intereil,  of  impudence,  of  anger.' 

*  Stop,  my  friend  :  perhaps  what  follows  may  lend  vcrifimi- 
litude  to  ideas,  which  have  hitherto  only  amufed  you  as  an  inge- 
nious dream,  as  an  ingenious  fyftem-  If  our  religion  were  not 
a  melancholy  and  fiat  mafs  of  metaphyfics,  if  our  painters  and 
ftatuaries  were  comparable  to  thofe  of  antiquity  (I  mean  the 
bed,  for  of  them  alio  fome  mull  have  been  bad,  jull  as  Italy 
produces  the  belt  and  die  worll  muficj,  if  our  priells  were 
not  ftupid  bigots,  &c.* 

But  we  mult  Hop ;  for  tlie  paflage  would  oiTcnd  all  modeft 
and  ferious  readers. 

On  the  fubjedl  of  compofition  we  fliall  extract  with  more 
pleafure — 

*  Does  the  artiit  wifK  to  know  if  there  remains  notliing 
equivocal,  and  undecitled,  on  his  canvas?  Let  him  call  in' 
two  men  of  (kill,  who  may  explain  to  liim  fcparately,  and  in 
detail,  all  the  compofition.  I  hardly  know  any  modern  com- 
pofition which  wouid  ftand  this  trial;  out  of  fi\c  or  fix  figures, 
hardly  two  or  three  would  efcape  the  fpunge.  It  is  not; 
enough  that  you  have  wiflied  that  this  one  fhould  do  fucli  a 
thing,  and  that  one  fuch  another;  your  idea  mull  have  been 
juil,  and  conlequential ;  and  you  mult  have  expreifcd  it  io 
clearly,  that  no  miflakc  can  aiits  to  me,  nor  OLhei5,  to  the 
prefent  age  nor  to  pollerity.* 

*  It  appears  to  me  that  there  are  as  m.my  kinus  vi  [• 
as  of  poetry  ;  but  this  is  a  fuperfluous  divifion.  W 
painting,  and  the  fculpture  of  bulls,  mull  be  honoured  by  a 
free  country,  wliere  it  is  proper  to  attach  without  ceafing  tlic 
attention  of  the  citizens  to  the  defenders  of  their  laws  and 
libertv.  In  a  defpotic  country  the  cafe  is  ili'lcrjn::  thcrj  is 
cnlv  God  and  the  king.' 

The  Ellays  on  Painting,  full  of  original  genius  and  vigour, 
are  fhus  clofed — 

*  Reafon  fometimes  re(Stifies  the  rapid  judgment  of  fenfibl- 

lityi 
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iiry  i  it  appeals  from  it.  Hence  fo  many  produ(5tions,  almoft 
as  ibon  forgotten  as  applauded, — fo  many  others  either  un per- 
ceived or  difdained,  which  recei\  e  from  time,  from  the  progrefs 
of  knowledge  and  of  the  art,  from  an  attention  more  com- 
pofed,  the  tribute  which  they  deferred. 

'  Hence  the  uncertainty  of  fiiccefs  in  every  work  of  genius. 
It  ftands  alone.  It  is  only  to  be  appreciated  by  referring  it 
immediately  to  nature.  And  who  can  afcend  fo  far  ?  Another 
man  of  genius.' 

The  chief  painters  v.hofe  works  are  reviev/cd  are,  Carl 
Vanloo, — Chardin, — Le  Prince, — Baudouin,—  Greuze,  —  Ver- 
net, — Drouais,  —  Lepicie,  —  Fragonard, — witk  Falconet  and 
other  fculptors ;  and  the  engravers  Cochin, — Le  BaSj — 
V/ille,  &c. 

'  Carl  Vanloo  defigned  eafily,  rapidly,  and  grandly.  He 
painted  broad,  his  colouring  is  vigorous  and  modeft  :  much  of 
the  practical,  little  of  the  ideal.  He  was  difficult  in  pleafing 
himielf ;  and  the  pieces  which  he  deftroyed  were  often  the 
beft.  He  could  neither  read  nor  write.  He  was  born  a 
painter,  as  one  is  born  an  apoflle.  He  did  not  difdain  the 
advice  of  his  difciples,  whofe  fincerity  he  fometimes  rewarded 
with  a  flap  in  the  face,  or  by  a  fwinging  blow  ;  but  a  mo- 
ment after,  the  warmth  of  his  temper,  and  the  fault  of  his 
work,  were  repaired.' 

Chardin  is  highly  applauded  for  his  produdlions  in  Hill 
life— 

*  This  man  is  the  chief  colourifl  in  the  exhibition,  and 
perhaps  one  of  the  firlt  colourifts  in  the  hiftory  of  painting.  I 
ihall  never  pardon  that  coxcomb  Webb,  for  writing  a  treatife 
on  the  art  without  citing  one  Frenchman.  Nor  Ihall  I  par- 
don Hogarth,  for  faying  that  the  French  fchool  had  not  even 
a  middling  colourift.  You  have  lyed,  mailer  Hogarth  !  It  is 
dulnefs,  or  ignorance,  on  your  fide.  I  know  well  that  your 
nation  has  a  trick  of  difdaining  an  impartial  author  who  has 
dared  to  pralfe  us;  but  muft  you  meanly  pay  court  to  your 
countrymen  at  the  expenfe  of  truth  '^  Paint,  paint  better, 
if  you  can.  Lt^arn  to  draw,  and  do  not  write.  The  Englifh 
and  we  have  difierent  manners.  Ours  is  to  overvalue  the 
Englifli  productions  j  theirs  is  to  undervalue  ours.  Hogarth 
was  alive  two  years  ago  ;  he  ha'l  hctn  \n  France  ;  and  Chardia 
has  been  a  great  colourifl  for  thirty  years.' 

The  article  on  the  paintings  of  Greuze  is  thus  intro- 
duced— 

*  lam  perhaps  a  little  prolix:  but  if  you  knew  how  much 
I  amufe  myfelf  in  wearying  you  !  You  will  tell  me  that  this 
is  the  crick  of  all  tirefome  people  ;  they  fatigue  others  without 
perceiving  it  themfelvss.     However  this  may  be,  behold  ne- 

verthelefs 
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VfertKelefs  more  than  one  hundred  and  ten  pl£lurcs  dcfcribcd, 
and  thirty  one  painters  judj^ed. 

*  Behold  your  painter,  and  mine  ;  the  firft  among  us  who 
attempted  to  give  mnjinct  s  to  the  art,  and  to  ench;iin  events, 
from  which  it  would  be  eafy  to  delineate  a  novel.  Our  painter 
is  indeed  a  little  vain ;  but  it  is  the  vanity  of  a  child,  the 
intoxication  of  talents.  Take  away  from  him  that  ra'vete 
which  le;'.ds  him  to  fay  of  his  own  work,  *'  l^ok  here  !  This 
is  fine  '"  Yo\J  injure  Kvi  vein,  you  c.xtinguifh  his  fire,  you 
eclipfe  his  genius.  I  am  afraid  that  when  he  fnall  become 
modeft,  he  ihall  have  reafon  to  be  fo.  Our  qualities,  afe4calk 
fome  of  them,  border  on  our  fiults.  Moll  moded  women 
liave  crofs  moments.  Great  artills  have  a  little  crack  in  the 
flcuU.  Almofl  all  women  of  gallantry  are  generous:  the  de- 
vout, and  even  the  good,  are  no  foes  to  fcandal.  It  is  dilTiciilt 
for  a  mafter,  who  feels  his  worth,  not  to  be  a  little  defpotic. 
And  whole  faults  (hall  we  pardon,  if  not  thofc  of  grc;it  men  .** 

Speaking  of  paintings  in  churches,  M.  Diderot  thus  pro- 
ceeds— 

'  Supprefs  all  fenfible  fvmbols,  and  the  reft  will  foou  be 
reduced  to  a  metaphyfical  jargon,  which  will  afi"ume  as  many- 
forms,  and  ftrange  diftortions,  as  there  are  lieads  filled  witli 
it.  Suppofe  for  an  initant  that  all  mankind  had  become 
blind,  and  I  wager  that,  before  ten  years  had  expired,  they 
would  difpute,  and  exterminate,  for  the  form,  eit'ecl,  and 
colour,  of  the  moft  familiar  objects  in  nature.  So  in  religion, 
fupprefs  all  reprefentations  and  images,  and  they  wiil  foou 
contend  with  eacli  otlier,  and  lut  each  other's  throats,  on 
account  of  the  mod  fimple  articles  of  their  faith.  Thofe  ab- 
furd  rigorids  in  religion  are  Itrangers  to  the  etfccl  of  external 
ceremonies  on  the  people.  They  have  never  feen  our  adora- 
tion of  the  crofs,  our  Good-triday,  the  enihufiafm  of  the 
multitude  at  the  procelfion  of  the  fcte-Dieu^ — an  enthunafni 
which  lometimes  fcizes  myftlf.  1  have  never  beheld  that  lung 
train  of  piiefirs  in  facerdotal  habits  ;  thofe  young  acolytes  in 
wliite,  girt  with  blue  fafiies,  and  fprinkllng  flowers  before  the 
holy  facramcnt  ;  that  crowd  which  precedes  and  follows  them 
in  religious  filence,  fo  many  prollrating  themfclves  on  tlic 
ground  1  I  have  never  heard  that  grave  and  pathetic  chant, 
founded  by  tne  prielts,  and  afix:£lionately  anTwcied  by  infinite 
voicts  of  men,  women,  girls,  and  children,  without  Jceling  my 
very  bowels  thrill,  ami  without  tears  burlting  from  my  eyes.' 

A  painting  of  Fraeonard, — the  high  priell  Corefus  facrific- 
ing  himfelf  to  lave  Callirhoc, — is  mentioned  with  gre.u  ?.p- 
plaufe  ;  and  a  dialogue  foilows  on  tlie  fubjccl,  between  Di- 
derot and  Grinr.n  his  friend. 

In 


jflS  Diderot  on  Fainting. 

In  proceeding  to  the  fculptures,  Diderot  dlfcuflcs  feveral 
important  topics — 

The  third  : — *  Why  the  ancients  always  ufed  the  drapery 
of  wet  linen  ? 

'  It  v/as  becaufe,  whatever  labour  is  employed  to  rcprefent 
a  ^fiuff^  in  marble,  one  never  fucceeds  but  imperfe6tly  ;  that  a 
thick  and  coarfe  fcufF  conceals  the  naked  graces  j  that  fculp- 
ture  is  more  defirous  of  expreflion  than  painting,  and  that, 
whatever  may  be  the  truth  of  its  folds,  it  will  preferve  a  kind 
of  heavinefs,  which,  united  to  the  nature  of  ilone,  would  give 
the  w^le  an  appearance  of  rock.' 


The  fifth  is,---'  What  would  be  the  effe<Sl:  of  the  moft  beau- 
tiful and  faithful  colouring  on  a  ftatue  ? 

*  Bad,  I  think.  In  the  firfb  place  there  would  be,  all  around 
the  ftatue,  only  one  juft  point  of  view  for  the  colouring :  in 
the  fecond  place  there  is  nothing  fo  unpleafant  as  the  contrail 
of  the  true,  placed  by  the  fide  of  the  falfe  ;  and  never  will  the 
truth  of  colouring  correfpond  with  the  truth  of  the  object 
itfelf.  The  objedl  here  is  the  ftatue,  alone,  folid,  ready  to 
move.  .  .  .  Take  out  the  eye  of  a  ftatue,  and  fill  it  with  one 
of  enamel  or  coloured  ftone,  and  you  will  not  be  able  to  bear 
its  afpedl:  of  this  the  ancients  were  not  ignorant.  We  even 
perceive,  by  moft  of  their  bufts,  that  they  preferred  leaving 
the  eye  uniform  and  folid,  to  tracing  the  iris,'  &c. 

In  a  note,  Diderot  obferves,  that  unity  of  imitation  is  as  ne- 
ceflary  as  unity  of  a«ftion.  An  objetl  in  relief  muft  not  be 
coloured  5  one  coloured  muft  not  have  a  real  relief.  A  new 
and  juft  remark.     In  page  380  he  introduces  this  anecdote — 

*  The  publifhers  of  the  Encyclopiedia  recompenfed  the  do- 
meftic  of  t]\Q  Chevalier  de  Jaucourt  with  a  decent  fum,  for 
errands  during  twelve  or  fifteen  years,  relative  to  that  work. 
This  fervant,  of  his  own  accord,  and  without  his  mafter's 
knowledge,  recollefts  that  mine  had  had  nothing,  and  had 
laboured  more  than  he  j  he  comes,  without  even  knowing 
him,  to  offer  half  the  reward.* 

The  French  exhibition  admitted  engravings,  which  ours 
rejetts ;  and  Diderot's  remarks  on  this  art  are  not  unin- 
terefting — 

'  There  is  a  method  of  eafily  acquiring  fome  Hcill  in  en- 
gravings. It  is  to  compofe  a  port-folio  of  felec\  prints  ;  and 
not  many  will  be  wanting.  The  fole  portrait  of  the  marflial 
Harcourt,  ftyled  the  cadet  ivltb  the  pearly  will  teach  you  how 
feathers,  fleih,  hair,  leather,  filk,  embroidery,  linen,  ^loth, 
metal,  and  wood,  ought  to  be  treated.  This  morceau  is  by^ 
Maffon,  and  is  of  a  bold  burin.     Add  to  it  the  pilgrims  of 

Emmaiis, 
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Emmius,  called  La  Nappe.  Colle«£l  fome  capital  pieces  of 
Edelink,  of  Vifcher,  of  (lerard  Audr.m,  ice.  above  all  omit 
not  Truth  fupported  by  Time,  the  work  of  the  latter.  For 
fmall  fubjedls,  take  fome  prints  byCallot  and  Dc  la  Bella;  thig 
lafl  is  rich  and  warm.' 

Diderot  then  proceeds  to  the  invention,  progrcfs,  and  va- 
rious kinds  of  engraving.  The  engraver  in  tailU-douce  as 
the  French  afFe£ledly  ftyle  a  copper-plate,  is,  fays  he,  a  tranf- 
lator  who  renders  a  poem  from  one  language  into  another. 
But  wiicn  he  remarks  that  the  ancients  had  no  materials  ta 
ftamp  copper-plates  on,  and  that  the  invention  of  paper  of  ne- 
cellity  preceded  that  of  engraving,  he  (Irangcly  forgets  that 
copper  plates  may  be  impreflcd  on  fjlk  or  vellum,  in  ;\  fupcrior 
manner  to  the  efTe£l  of  paper. 

In  page  396  he  obferves  that  the  Englilli  excel  in  mc/zo- 
tlnto,  a  ftyle  not  ufed  at  Paris  in  1766.  Engraving  in  chalk 
he  abfurdly  mentions  as  a  modern  French  invention,  while  it 
is  of  remote  antiquity.  We  are  furprifed,  by  the  way,  that 
Mr.  Gilpin,  in  his  ElTay  on  Prints,  has  omitted  the  chalk 
manner,  now  fo  univerfally  ufed  in  portrait,  as  it  expreflls 
the  flcfli  and  minute  features  better  than  engraving  in  llroke. 

*  Count  Caylus  ordered  in  his  will  that  an  Lirufcan  urn 
Ihould  be'  the  fole  ornament  of  his  tomb.  The  manufa(Sturer 
one  day  meeting  a  phiiofopher  in  the  flreet,  faid,  "  You  muft 
give  us  an  infcription  for  the  urn  of  count  Caylus."  *'  Well, 
(the  phiiofopher  anfwercd)  infcribe  on  it  this  couplet  : 
Ci  git  un  antiquaire,  acariatre  et  brufquc. 
Ah  !  qu'il  eft  bien  loge  dans  cette  cruche  Etrufque  !" 

Upon  the  whole,  this  is  a  fpiritod  and  ingenious  work,  and, 
amid  fome  ignorant  and  fuperficial  things,  prcfents  many  ideas 
diat  are  new  and  important. 


Repotife  aiix  Afrmohcs  cu  Genrral  Dumouriez.     Deux  Parties. 
Sz'o.  5(.     De  Boffe.     1795. 

j^fi  ^nfiver  to  General  Dumouriez*  Afemoirs^  isfc. 

THE  editor  of  this  work  informs  us  that  it  was  compofcd 
and  printed  a  lon^  time  ago,  but  has  nut  hitherto  been 
publiflied  in  England.  It  had  fcarccly  been  printed  abroad, 
when  the  town  where  the  edition  was  depofited  was  taken  by  the 
French,  and  the  autlior  has  heard  no  tidings  of  his  books.  He 
was  induced  to  pnblilh  it  in  its  prefent  form,  partly  at  the  in- 
flance  of  fome  friends,  and  partly  by  the  publication  of  Dumoi  « 
riez*  voluminous  memoirs.  Such  is  the  only  account  we  have 
of  the  origin  of  this  production,  or  of  its  author.  Now,  although 
App.  Vol.  XVI.  Ni:W  Arr.  O  0  aiumc 
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a  name  does  not  always  carry  conviaion,  yet  it  is,  at  leaft  witK 
fefped  to  charader,  a  kind  of  letter  of  reference  j  and  we  could 
have  wifhed  thathe  who  came  forward  to  give  the  lie  to  Dumou- 
riez  in  all  the  moft  material  parts  of  his  narrative,  had  funnfhed  u^ 
with  fome  of  thofe  common  prepofieffions,  without  which, broad 
affertion  muft  be  allowed  but  little  v/eight.  As  the  matter  ftands, 
however,  the  following  is  the  fubftance  of  the  attack. 

When  the  ftates   general   metp  Dumouriez   was   Ueuteyiant 
de  rsi  at  Cherbourg,  where  his  only  employment  was  that  of 
a  fpy,  for  he  never  had  any  diplomatic  rank,  as   he  pretends. 
He   adopted  ariftocratic  prejudices  very  early,    but   in  time 
learned  to  fide   with  the  party  which  acquired   the   greateft 
power.     He  had  often  faid  to  his  particular  friends,  that  the 
rabble  of  Paris  only  could  effeA  a  revolution  j  and  he  became 
accordingly  one  of'the  hotteft  and  moft  zealous  of  the  Jacobin 
club,  ail  of  whofe  crimes  he  partook  of.     Of  this  we  fhall  be 
convinced  if  we  refiea  upon  the  attachment  which  iubfifted 
between  them,  till  the  fociety  found  Dumouriez  to  be  more 
wicked  and  ambitious  than  itfelf,— on  the  fubmiffivenefs  witti 
which  he  behaved  towards  them,  till  he  had  gained  their  confi- 
dence,—and  on  the  fplendid  reward  they  beftowed  on  him  :— , 
the  firft  minifter  they  had  it  in  their  power  to  make  was  Du- 
mouriez, with  the  furname  of  the  Jacobin  7ninijier.     In  re- 
latino-  this  part  of  Dumouriez'  hiftory,  he  fpeaks  vaguely  ■.  in 
fact,\e  had  a  difficult  taflc  to  perform :  but  could  he  have 
avowed  that  he  held  this  diftinguiflied  fituation  of  the  jacobins, 
whofe  barbarous  and  diforganillng  principles  (if  he  may  be  be- 
lieved) he  always  held  in  abhorrence  ?    Ought  he  to  have  be- 
come the  creature  of  a  fociety  which    never   beftowed   the 
fmalleft  department  of  government  unlefs  to  thofe  who  came 
to  fay,  '  We  deteft  kings,  and  have  committed  fuch  a  crime  •, 
behold  our  right !  we  fwear  and  promife  in  the  ftncerity  of  our 
hearts  to  become  regicide  parricides,— to  turn  into  ridicule 
reliction,  by  propagating  impiety,— and  in  a  word  to  aiTift  every 
fcheme  which  your  bloody  phrenzy  may  contrive  to  prolong 
your  power  ?'    Could  he  fay  that  his  hirth  marked  him  out  for 
this  office  ?  He  has  not  concealed  that  his  birth  was  common  ; 
did  it  entitle  him  to  military  dignities  ?  He  held  only  fubaltern 
ftttiations  till  the  moment  that  Louis  XVI.  on  his   vifit  to 
Cherbourg,    made  him   marefchal   de  camp.     The   blackeft 
ingratitude  was  v/anting  to  complete  his  crimes ;  as  the  re- 
ward of  that  bounty,  he   conduced  his  fovereign  to    the 

fcafFold  r 

This  accufation  is  ftrengthened  by  the  followmg  circum- 
fVances.  When  Dumouriez  commanded  the  twelfth  divifiop 
of  the  French  army,  he  vifited  the  diftereat  garrifons  of  his 
divifion  to  provoke  infurreclior.s,   and  infinuate  among  th<J 

foldiers 
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foldiers  that  while  they  kept  their  old  ofHcers,  they  were  un- 
worthy to  be  admitted  into  the  clubs.  One  day,  anionp  '"'"■•  s 
he  fent  for  the  officers  of  the  fifty-Hrft  regiment,  and  J 

them  to  make  tlieir  appearance  the  fame  evening  at  the  allcm- 
bly  of  the  Jacobins.  I  he  commander  of  that  corps  obfcrv.J 
to  him,  that  fuch  aficmblies  were  contrary  to  the  fidelity  wn.v.a 
the  military  owed  to  the  king,  and  to  good  difciplinc;  and  he 
refufed  to  comply  with  orders  which  he  did  not  think  tiie 
general  could  iltue.  Dumouriez  replied,  "  bir,  the  king  is  a 
traitor.  Your  attachment  to  him  will  render  yoy  fufpeclcd  by 
the  nation.  What  is  it  to  you  that  we  have  Louis  XVI.  for 
king,  more  than  any  other  ?  The  nation  has  judged  him  cul- 
pable ;  you  ought  to  think  with  the  nation.  It  is  to  him 
whom  the  nation  fhall  appoint  king,  that  you  ought  to  be  obe- 
dient; in  the  mean  time  forget  a  traitor,  and  follow  the  ex- 
ample which  I  give  you.'*  The  commander  of  the  corps,  and 
his  officers,  had  nevcrthelefs  the  firmnefs  to  condemn  Dumou- 
riez' treafonable  behaviour,  who  difmifled  them  with  thcfc 
words,  "  To  night  I  (hall  give  an  account  of  your  conduct  to 
the  Jacobins.  1  our  foldiers  will  appear  there  in  fpite  of  you. 
Depend  tomorrow  on  not  having  one  of  your  foldiers  to  obey 
you."     Behold  the  man  who  meant  well,  and  who  loved  his 

king  ! 

When  Louis  XVI.  was  flopped  at  Varennes,  Dumouricr 
was  at  Nantz.  He  called  an  extraordinary  meeting  of  the  Ja- 
cobins, to  declare  the  king  {tripped  of  his  auti?ority.  It  was 
in  the  midfl:  of  this  regicide  fitting  that  he  pulled  off  his  crofs 
of  St.  Louis,  and  trampling  it  under  foot,  dud  that  it  (hocked 
him  to  bear  a  mark  of  honour  given  him  by  a  traitor.  The  af- 
iembly  applauded  his  infamy,  and  wifhed  to  make  this  fame 
crofs  of  St.  Louis  a  mark  of  triumph.  A  deputation  brought 
it  to  him  the  next  day,  appended  to  a  tricolor  ribbon.  Du- 
mouriez received  it  with  tranfport,  killed  the  national  ribbon, 
and  for  a  long  time  carried  his  crofs  fufpended  to  that  emblem 

of  rebellion. 

It  became  a  part  of  the  Jacobin  fchcme  to  involve  the  nation 
in  fome  extenfive  mifchief  which  could  be  turned  againft  Louis 
XVI.  the  chief  objed  of  their  averfion;  and  nothing  fcemed 
fo  likely  to  anfvver  this  purpofe  as  a  war.  France  at  this  time 
was  almoft  without  the  means  of  defence  :  her  army  was  witl»- 
out  difcipline  and  without  officers,  and  the  firft  misfortune 
mi^ht  eafily  be  imputed  to  the  king,  as  having  betrayed  the 
intercft  of  France.  Dumouriez  was  the  inftigator  of  the  war  ; 
yet  his  propofition  was  rcjecled  in  the  council.  What  he  him- 
felf  relates  on  this  fubjeddeferves  the  moll  fovereign  contempt. 
It  is  generally  acknowledged  that  the  virtuous  and  wife  Loms 
XVI.  who  faw  the  impoflibility,  at  that  time,  of  making  head 

O  o  2  againll 
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agalnfl:  the  powerful  enemy  who  was  in  a  conditioti  to  emploj^ 
the  moft  formidable  force  againft  France,  gave  in  writing  a 
declaration,  that,  if  they  perfifted  ingoing  to  war,  it  was  againft 
his  opinion  j  and  all  the  other  minifters  were  on  his  fide  :  but 
this  had  no  weight ;  a  war  promifed  well  for  the  barbarous 
projects  of  the  Jacobins,  and  it  w^s  declared  a  fhort  time 
after.  Our  author  concludes  this  part  of  his  work,  by  adding 
that  he  cannot  deign  to  notice  the  pitiful  reafons  which  Du- 
mouriez  offers  in  his  own  juftification  ;  they  are  not  even 
fpecious  J  the  anecdote  of  the  bonnet  rouge  is  as  contemptible 
as  it  is  laughable. 

He  next  proceeds  to  examine  the  operations  of  the  firft  cam- 
paign, at  which  it  appears  he  was  prefent  j  and  he  contradift* 
Dumouriez'  narrative  in  various  inftances.  But  as,  without  a 
comparative  review,  this  part  of  the  work  would  not  appear  to 
much  advantage  in  an  extract,  we  fhall  content  ourfelves  with 
referring  to  it  in  the  original,  whfere  the  reader  will  find  a  very 
high  panegyric  on  the  virtues  of  the  emigrants,  and  on  the 
minifter  of  Great  Britain,  *  who  has  proved  to  the  univerfe 
that  where  nature  beftows  great  talents  and  fuperior  faculties, 
en  pent  fe  pajfer  de  I'expenence  !*  For  our  own  parts,  we  have 
no  conception  of  any  talents  fo  great  as  to  enable  any  man  to 
a£l  independent  of  all  the  wifdom  to  be  learned  from  experience. 
—  From  our  author's  account  ofDumouriez'  conduit  after  the 
retreat  from  Champagne,  and  his  laft  refidence  in  Paris,  we  can 
only  gather  that  his  intentions  to  fave  the  king  were  fallacious, 
and  that  his  connexions  with  the  Jacobins  rendered  it  impoflible. 

The  panegyric  given  of  Louis  is  certainly  at  variance  with 
even  the  molt  candid  account  given  by  the  oppofite  party :  and 
as  far  as  we  have  been  enabled  to  afcertain  the  truth  upon  a 
fubjedt  which,  though  relating  to  an  individual,  is  certainly 
'important,  we  cannot  help  thinking  it  extravagant  and  impro- 
bable in  many  refpeiSs,  although  by  no  means  unjuft  in  others. 
We  cannot  rave  about  his  *  fublime  foul,'  nor  think  him  '  fent 
into  the  world  to  be  the  model  of  kings,'  or  that  he  pofTefTed 
•  the  attributes  of  perfection/  In  this  chapter,  indeed,  the 
author  is  fo  abforbed  in  his  admiration  of  Louis,  that  he  feems  to 
forget  every  other  confideration.  His  death  is  reprefented  as 
an  event  not  to  be  paralleled  in  the  hiflory  of  the  mod  barba- 
rous nations  (not  the  Englifti,  in  1648  r)  and  he  regrets  that 
there  was  no  other  way  of  punifliing  the  corrupted  French  than 
by  the  ignominious  and  unjuft  death  of  the  beft  and  moft  vir- 
tuous ot  kings.  He  even  abufes  Dumouriez  for  prefuming  to 
fpeak  well  of  Louis — '  Tu  Fas  Jentiy  vU  wtn'gnnt.'  From  this 
mixture  of  admiration  and  contempt,  we  fele£l  the  following 
anecdote,  which  the  author  avers  from  good  authority;  and  we 

have 
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bavc  no  rcafon  to  doubt  it,  becaufe  it  accords  with  many  ac- 
counts ot  Louis'  natural  difpofition. 

*  When  the  aflcnibWog  of  the  ilates  general  was  firR   pro- 

pofed,  the  king  faid  to  Mr.  de  Ch ,  "  You  fee  nic  unhappy, 

Ch .     It  JS    becaufe    tnings   do    not  go  on  agreeable  to 

my  views.  Yet  1  hope  to  acconiplifh  the  happmcfs  of  my 
people  ;  I  can  be  happy  only  by  that  means.  IVly  council  rc- 
prelent  the  holding  ot  the  llntes  general  as  dangerous :  what 
can  a  good  father  have  to  fear  in  the  bofom  of  his  family  \  If 
tliey  can  provide  for  the  welfare  of  France,  I  am  determined  on 
their  being  called.  Perhaps  ihcy  may  Icllen  my  powei  ;  but 
the  love,  the  gratitude,  the  felicity  of  my  people  will  recom- 
penfe  me  a  thoulandfold." 

He  is  of  opinion,  that  if  Louis  could  have  kept  M.  dc  Ca- 
lonne  in  countenance,  the  revolution  might  have  been  avoided : 
but  Calonne  was  unpopular.  1  he  king  knew  that,  and  com- 
piled with  the  popular  opinion  in  difmilfing  him  from  the  dc. 
partmeiit  of  hnance.  He  fought  a  Sullv  j  "ai.d  the  public  voice 
gave  him  Ncckcr,  who  is  here  reprelented  in  terms  not  the 
moil  favourable.  The  chief  fault  fcsms  to  be,  that  he  had 
popular  talents,  or  thofe  qualifications,  which,  hxing  popularity 
on  a  miniller,  fometimes  take  11  from  the  king.  He  allerts, 
that,  after  being  difmillt-d  by  the  king,  all  good  principles  left 
bim,  and  he  becam^;  lefs  dtrlicate  in  the  means  to  gratify  his 
ambition.  This  picture  of  Louis'  character  concludes  with  an 
addrefs  to  his  departed  fpirit,  in  which  the  author  fancies  he 
fees  him  foliciting  mercy  for  his  enemies.  '  But  the  decree  is 
pafti  that  criminal  city  (Paris),  fo  famous  for  its  vices  and  ilf 
outrages,  cannot  efcape  its  delerved  fate.  In  vain  do  you  fo- 
licit  its  pardon  i   Babylon  periflied,  and  was  lefs  guilty  than 

her.' 

From  this  eulogium  on  the  king,  our  author  paflcs  to  re^ 
view  Dumouriez'  tranfa^tions  in  the  Netherlands.  Here,  al- 
though he  is  coivpelled  to  ackiiow<cdge  tiie  fuccefs  ot  the  hero 
of  Gemappe,  iic  itruggies  hard  to  take  from  him  as  much  re- 
putation as  circumllanccs  will  permitj  and  he  conclLides  with 
what  he  calls  political  and  moral  reflections  on  the  iituation  of 
j^urope.  In  thde  we  perceive  not  the  reflciti«ns  either  of  a 
thinking  or  a  prudent  man,  hut  the  enthuhalm  of  French 
monarchical  principles  in  all  their  wildnefs.  The  author, 
ir.deed,  is  fo  befet  with  prtjudicts,  that  it  is  impolTible  to 
my  him  ^uy  greater  complin.ciit  than  that  he  has  pronounced 
a  hveiy  aj»d  icntimental  etiige  upon  the  departed  glory  of  tfie 
t^rencU  court.  As  an  anfwcr  to  Dumouriez,  the  merit  of  the 
pamphlet  can  be  judged  of  only  by  a  cartful  comparifon.  It  ap-^ 
pears  to  us,  that  Dumouriez^  writes  with  an  eager  defire  to  be 
believed.— This  author,  in  .many  reipcJ.i,  Items  to  require 
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alFent  without  examination.  His  language  is  very  abufive, 
aboundino-  in  epithets  of  the  greateft  contempt, — a  mode  which 
can  never  give  a  favourable  opinion  of  his  underftanding,  and 
renders  any  caufe  fufpicious.  Nor  does  it  convey  any  informa- 
tion to  his  readers,  to  be  told,  as  they  are  very  frequently  in 
this  work,  that  he  defpifes  what  Dumouriez  afferts  on  fuch  a 
fubjedl : — his  bufmefs  was,  not  to  defpife,  but  to  refute.  Upon 
the  whole,  we  cannot  but  think  that  Dumouriez  is  deferving 
of  confiderable  credit,  and  that  he  has  himfelf  afforded  to  an 
attentive  reader  the  beft  means  of  comprehending  his  charac- 
ter: and  it  is  much  to  the  credit  of  his  candour,  that,  after  all 
the  pains  he  has  taken  to  difplay  it  to  the  greateft  advantage, 
no  man  can  fay  it  is  a  favourable  one. 


Cdtidorcet's  Outlines  of  an  Hijioncal  View  of  the  Progref   of 

the  Human  Mind. 

•'  {Concluded  ft  em  Fol.  XV.  p.  545.) 

tN  the  fecond  and  third  fedions,  the  want  of  a  reference  to 
-?  divine  revelation  renders  nugatory  and  bafelefs  the  whole 
ffibric  of  M.  Condorcet.  What  we  have  in  the  records  of  hif- 
tory,  he  endeavours  to  fupply  by  conjecture ;  and  we  muft  fay 
that  thefe  feilions  are  exceedingly  loofe,  trite,  and  inconfift- 
ent. 

viln  his  Fourth  Epoch,  after  fome  trite  and  not  well  founded 
remarks  on  the  origi.n  of  the  Greek  republics,  we  find  a  fev/ 
obfervations  on  the  early  philofophy  of  Greece,  which  are  more 
confiftent  with  truth — 

jtt^.In  the  mean  time  their  learned  men,  their  fages,  as  they 
were  called,  but  who  foon  took  the  more  modeft  appellation 
Q^  philofophers,  or  friends  of  fcience  and  wifdom,  wandered 
in  the  immenfity  of  the  too  vaft  and  comprehenfive  plan  which 
they  had  embraced.  They  were  defirous  of  penetrating  both 
the  nature  of  man,  and  that  of  the  gods ;  the  origin  of  the 
world,  as  well  as  of  the  human  race-  They  endeavoured  to 
reduce  all  nature  to  one  principle  only,  and  the  phenomena  of 
theuniverfe  to  one  law.  They  attempted  to  include,  in  a  fm- 
gle  rule  of  condu^L,  all  the  duties  of  morality,  and  the  fecret 
of  true  happinefs. 

.'. '  Thus,  inftead  of  difcovering  truths,  they  forged  fyftems  ; 
they  neglected  the  obfervation  of  facls,  to  purfue  the  chimeras 
of  their  imagination  ;  and  being  no  longer  able  to  fupporC 
their  opinions  with  proofs,  they  fought  to  defend  them  by  fub- 
tjeties. 

'  Geometry  and  aftronomy,  however,  were  cultivated  with 
fuccefs  by  thefe  men,    Qreec?  owed  to  them  the  firft  elements 
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of  theft  fciences,  and  even  fome  ncW  truths  6^  at  lead  the 
knowledge  of  fiich  as  they  had  hrought  with  them  from  the 
Eaft,  not  as  eOahlifti'^d  creeds,  but  as  theoric's,  of  which  they 
underf^ood  the  principles  and  pro(>r;. 

«  We  even  perceive,  in  the  midft  of  the  darkncfs  of  thbre 
fyftems,  two  happy  ideas  beam  forth,  which  will  a^aln  hialclt 
their  appearance  in  more  ^nlii^htciicd  ages. 

*  Deitincritus  coiilidcred  all  the  phenomena  of  th(;u 

.  as  the  refult  of  the  combinations  and  motion  of  fimplrt  bo<iic<i, 
of  a  fixed  and  unalterable  form,  having  received  an  ori^;- 
pulfe,  and  thence  derived  a  quantity  of  action  that  uiiu-._  ■  > 
modifications  in  the  individual  .itoms,  butth.it  in  the  entire 
mafs  continues  always  the  fame 

*  Pythan-oras  was  of  opinion  that  the  univerfe  was  (rovcrncd 
by  a  harmo.iy,  the  principles  of  which  were  to  he  unfolled  by 
the  properties  ofnumbcrs  ;  that  is,  that  the  whole  phenomena 
of  nature  depended  upon  p;eneral  laws  capable  of  being  afcCr- 

tained  by  calculation. 

*In  thife  two  doS^iines  we  rcatlilv  perceive  the  bold  fyltein^ 
of  Defcartes,  and  the  philofophy  of  Newton. 

*  Pythagoras  cither  difcovered  by  his  own  meditation,  r: 
learned  from  the  priefts  of  Egypt  or  of  Italy,  tht  a^u-il  JiO- 
fition  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  the  true  fyftem  of  the  woilJ. 
This  he  communicated  io  the  Greeks.  But  the  fyftcm  v/as 
too  much  at  variance  with  the  teftimony  of  the  fenfes,  tco  op- 
pofite  to  the  vulgar  opinions,  for  the  feeble  proofs  by  which  it 
could  then  be  ^uppoI•te'^  to  gain  much  hold  upon  the  min-. 
Accordingly  it  was  confined  to  the  Pythagorean  fchool,  ^nd 
afterwards  forgotten  with  that  fchool,  again  to  appear  at  tht 
clofo  of  the  fixteenth  century,  ftrengthened  with  more  ccr, 
tain  nroofs,  by  \\-hlch  it  now  triumphed  not  only  over  the  re- 
pugnance of  thefenfes,  but  over  the  prejudices  of  lupcrihtiJrt, 
flin  more  powerful  and  dangerous. 

«The  Pythagorean  fchool  was  chiefly  prevalent  m  Upper 
Greece,  where  It  formed  legiflators,  and  intrepid  defenders  t>f 
the  ri<-hts  of  mankind.  It  tell  under  the  power  of  the  tvrancs, 
one  of  whom  burnt  the  Pythagoreans  in' their  6wn  fchoal. 
This  was  fulficient,  no  doubt,  to  induce  them  not  to  a  -j .ire 
philofophy,  not  to  abandon  the  caufe  of  the  people,  but  to  bear 
no  longer  a  name  become  fo  d.^ngcrou?,-or  oblVrvc  forms  thit 
would  fcrve  only  to  wake  the  lion  rage  of  the'enemies  of  liberty 

andreafon.'     P.  71.  ,     . 

It  is  fomewhat  cnrhordmnry  tha:  our  auihor  s  nr.^,,.,.^^^ 
xvouh'  not  permit  him  to  {"cc,  from  the  wanderings  of  thdc  ej- 
dted  minds,  the  nccelTity  ^X'hich  mere  human  reafon  has  6t 
fomc  ainftance  fi-om  a  flipcrior  power,-  •- 

rionof  morals,  eftabUihed  orf  n  betf^r  bai;.  man  uvc  i  ■  •-•-'^- 
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teile£l  of  man.  Again  our  author  dates,  that  Pythagoras 
'learned  from  the  prieji,  of  Egypt  or  Italy  the  aaual  dif- 
pofition  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  the  true  fyftem  of  the 
world.'  We  muft  alk,  how  came  thefe  priejis  to  be  fo  much 
wifer  than  the  reft  of  mankind  ?  He  might  perhaps  have  found 
the  true  reafon  in  the  well-eftablifhed  fad,  that  all  falfe  reli- 
gions are  only  corruptions  of  the  true  one  ;  and  there  is  the 
faireft  reafon  to  conclude,  from  the  refearches  of  Mr.  Bryant, 
Cr  W.  Jones,  Mr.  Maurice,  and  others,  that  the  early  prieftj 
/of  all  nations  colleaed  the  great  mafs  of  their  knowledge  from 
^'traditions  which  were  handed  down  from  the  patriarchal 
ages,  and  derived  their  origin  from  divine  revelation. 

In  the  fucceeding  fedion  we  find,  among  other  fubjeas,  a 
pretended  hiftory  of  the  origin  and  progrefs  of  the  Chnftian 
religion,  which  however  ferves  only  to  evince  our  author  s  en- 
tire ignorance  of  the  fubjea.  To  this  caufe  he  ablurdly  attn^ 
butes  the  decline  of  learning,  and  forgets  that  (not  to  fpeakof 
"St.  Paul)   Laaantius,  Chryfoftom,  Gregory  Nazianzen,  hu^ 
febius,  and  many  others  of  the  moft  eminent  of  the  fathers, 
were  deeply  verfed  in  all  the  learning  of  their  times,  and  culti- 
vated even  the  arts  of  rhetoric,  and  a  taile  for  what  is  called  the 
belles-lettres,  with  indefatigable  zeal.  He  forgets  that  there  is, 
nothing  in  chriftianitv  nor  in  the  bible,  holVile  torealicience  j 
that,  on  the  contrary,  there  are  the  raoft  powerful  recom- 
mendations of  it ;  and  that,  among  the  Jews  themfeives,  the 
'two  moft  refpeaed  charaaers  were  Mofes  and  Solomon,  men 
verfed  in  every  branch  of  fcience,  and  confeiTedly  mailers  of 
all  the  learning  of  their  refpeAive  times.     Every  fchooiboy 
in  faa  could  tell  him,  that  it   was  not  owing  to  the  conver- 
Tion  of  the  Romans  to  chriftianity,  but  to  the  influx  of  the 
"barbarous  nations,  that  literature  and  fcience  were  for  fome 
ages  involved  in  a  dark  cloud.     Thefe  favage  conqiierors  nei- 
ther efteemed  nor  encouraged  literature;  they  deftroyed  its 
monuments,  and  exterminated  its  profeiTors ;  and  defpoufm 
perpetuated,  what  war  and  coaqueft  hau  unfortunately  beguri, 
--the  reign  of  ignorance,     in  the  midft  of  this  prejudice,  M. 
Condorcet  does  one  aa  of  juftice  to  the  Chriftians,-in  attri- 
buting to  them  the  oveithrow  of  domestic  llavery,  which,  he 
Confetles,  '  proved  ihe  generative  principle  of  a  revolution  m 
the  deftinies  of  mankind.' 

It  is  a  point  on  which  all  friends  of  liberty  are  ;igreed,  th^t 
a  nation  can  never'be  enffaved,  but  by  the  medium  of  a  /landr 
ing  military  force.  On  this  fubjea  our  author's  obfervations 
src  p'-rtment  and  ufeful —  ,      ,     r         r  c 

*  Ihefe  barbarian  nations  had  all  nearly  the  fame  format 
government,  coufifting  of  a  common  chief,  called  king,  who, 
with  a  council,   pronounced  judgments,  and  gave  decifions^ 
*^  a  ^  '     that 
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that  it  would  have  been  dangerous  to  delay ;  of  an  afTcmbly 
of  private  chiefs,  conlultcd  upon  aii  rcfoluiions  of  a  certain 
importance;  an.H,laUly,  of  an  alfcmblyof  tl»c  people,  m  which 
nieafures  intc.clling  to.  the  general  community  were  dcUlK:- 
rated.     Tlic  principal  difference  was  the  greater  or  lef  ' 

of  authority  iflixed  to  theL-  duee  powers,  which  were  •  - 

flinguil;-.cj'bv  the  nature  of  tiwir  fundions,  but  by  the  rankot 
affairs  cm  tided  to  them;  and,  above  all.  by  the  value  of  that 
xnnk  in  the  minds  of  the  majority  of  the  ciiizciis.     _ 

*  Amonif  the.  agticuJtural  tribes  of  thcic  barbarian?,  and 
■panic  uJarlv  thufe  who  had  a. ready  formed  an  ellabUIhment  on 
a  forei-n  terniory,  ihcle  conftitutions  had  allumcd  a  more  rc- 
jTular  and  more  folid  form,  than  amun-  paiLoral  tribes.  1  he 
individuals,  of  fuch  tribe,  alfo  were  difperlcd  over  me  foil,  and 
did  not  live,  like  rhe  others,  in  enca.npmcnto  more  or  lels  nu- 
merous, rhe  kinjr  tlierefore  had  not  always  an  army  affcin- 
bl.  A  about  his  pcrfun;  and  defpotifm.could  not  fo.  mimcdiatcly 
follow  upon  conqucll,  ab  ia  the  revolutions  ot  Aha. 

«  Tie  vidorioas  nation  was  thus  uot  enllaved.  At  tnc 
fame  time,  thefe  conquerors  kept  tlie  towns,  but  without  in- 
habitin>T  them.  As  they  were  not  held  mjiwe  by  an  armed 
force,  no  permanent  force  of  that  kind  exillmp,they  acquired 
a  fort  of  power;  and  this  power  was  a  point  ut  fuj.port  for  the 
iibeviy  of  .the  conquered  nation.'     P.  I4i«  .       ,  r 

From  this  to  the  9th  Epoch,  we  hndnttiehut  trite  obferva- 
tions  and  well-known  fads.     The  fohowing  fliort  account  of 
the  ohilofophy  oi  Leibnitz,  and  the  fylUm  ot  optuTiifm,  will 
poriibly  however  be  acceptable  to  fome  readers- 
^  «  In  Germany,  however,  a  man  ot  a  vail  and  profound  ge- 
nius laid  the  foundations  of  a  new  theory      His  bold  and  ar- 
dent mtnd  difdained  to  rellonthe  fuppofitions  of  9  ijiodcft. 
philofophy,  which  left  in  doubt  thofc  great  queftions  of  fpin- 
Cl  exLnee,  the  immortality  of  the  fcul,  the  f'ee  w,l    of 
man  -^nd  of  God,  and  the  exigence  of  vice  and  mifery  m  a 
Zld  fnnned  by  a  being  whole  mruute  wifdom  and  goodneft 
n.;..ht  be  fuppofcd  to  banifh  them  from  Im  creation.     Lub^ 
n  S  cut  the  knot  which  a  timid  fyftem  had  m  vam  attempteJ 
'to  unloofe.     He  iuppofed  the  univerfc   to   be  compofed  of 
'torn  ,  which  were  hmple,  eternal,  and  equal  m  their  nature. 
^r  emended  that  the  relative  fituation  of  each  of  tljele  atoms, 
vith  refpea  to  every  other,  occaf.oned  the  qu.ht.es  d.U.ngu.n.- 
ing  it  from  all  others-,  the  human  foul,  and  the  nnnute  I  par- 
kie  of  a  mats  of  ilone,  being  each  ot  them  e.iM.yly  one  _of 
thefe  atoms,  differing  only  in  eonfequence  of  die  relpeduc 
nlaces  tUev  occupy  in  the  ordcr.of  the  univcrlc. 
P  c^He  mLntainVd  that,  of  ad  the  poffiblc  cnmbmations  whtrh 
could  be  formed  of  thefe  atoms,  an  udnutcly  wife  ^^^'^^^^^^^^ 
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preferred,  and  could  not  but  prefer,  the  moft  perfect  ;  ahft 
that  if,  in  that  which  exifts,  we  are  afRicled  with  the  prefencc 
of  vice  and  mifery,  ftill  there  is  no  other  poffible  combination 
that  would  not  be  produftive  of  greater  evils.     • 

*  Such  was  the  nature  of  this  theory,  which,  fupported  by 
the  countrymen  of  Leibnitz,-  retarded  in  that  part  of  the 
world  the  progrefs  of  philofophy.  Meanwhile  there  ftarted 
up  in  England  an  entire  feci,  w^ho  embraced  with  zeal,  and 
defended  with  eloquence,  the  fcheme  of  optimifm  :  but,  lefs 
acute  and  profound  than  Leibnitz,  who  founded  his  fyftem 
upon  the  fuppofition  of  its  being  impoffible,  from  his  very  na- 
ture, that  an  all-vi4fe  being  fhould  plan  any  other  mliverfe  than 
that  which  wasbeft,  they  endeavoured  to  difcover  in  the  terra- 
queous part  of  the  world  the  proofs  of  this  perfe£lion,  and 
lofing  thereby  the  advantages  which  attach  to  this  fyftem, 
confidered  generally  and  in  the  abftracl:,  they  frequently  fell 
into  abfurd  and  ridiculous  reafonings/     P.  243. 

We  could  wifh  that  our  author  had  been  more  full  in  his 
remarks  on  a  clafs  of  writers  (the  economifts)  with  whom  our 
countrymen  are  but  little  acquainted,  and  from  whom  fomeEng- 
lifh  writers  have  ftolen  muth  without  underftanding  the  whole 
of  the  fyilem,  on  which  they  committed  partial  depredations. 

'  This  admirable  fyftem,  fo  fimple  in  its  principles,  which 
confiders  an  unreftricted  freedom  as.  the  fureft  encouragement 
to  commerce  and  induftry,  which  would  free  the  people  from 
the  deftruclive  peitilence,  the  humiliating  yoke^  of  thofe  taxes 
apportioned  with  fo  great  inequality,  levied  with  fo  improvi- 
dent an  expence,  and  often  attended  with  circumftances  of 
fuch  atrocious  barbarity,  by  fubftituting  in  their  room  a  mode 
of  contribution  at  once  equal  and  juft,  and  of  which  the  bufJ.. 
then  would  fcarcely  be  felt;  this  theory,  which  conneds  the 
power  and  wealth  of  a  ftate  with  the  ha'pplnefs  of  individuals, 
and  a  refpeft  for  their  rights,  which  unites  by  the  bond  of  a 
common  felicity  the  different  claiFes  into  which  focieties  natu- 
rally divide  themfelves ;  this  benevolent  idea  of  a  fraternity 
of  the  whole  human  race,  of  which  no  national  intereft  fliall 
ever  more  intervene  to  difturb  the  harmony;  thefe principles, 
fo  attraftive  from  the  generous  fpirit  that  pervades  them,  as 
well  as  from  their  fimplicity  and  comprehenfion,  were  propa- 
gated with  enthufiafm  by  the  French  economiRs. 

*  The  fuccefs  of  thefe  writers  was  lefs  rapid  and  lefs  ge- 
neral than  that  of  the  philofophers ;  they  had  to  com.bat  preju- 
dices more  refined,  er'-ors  more  fubtle.  Frequently  they 
•were  obliged  to  enlighten  before  they  could  undeceive,  and  fi 
inftruft  good  fenfe  before  they  could  venture  to  appeal  to  it  as 
their  judge.  ,  •      .t 

*  If,  hov/cyer,  to  the  whole  of  their  doctrine  they  gamed  but 

a  Ima'd 
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a  fmall  number  of  converts  j  if  the  general  nature  and  inflexi- 
bility of  their  principles  were  diCcor.'  ••;/  to  the  min^ls  of 
many  ;  if  they  injured  their  caufe  by  ig  an  obfcurc  and 

aogmatical  ftyle,  by  too  much  poftponing  the  intcrelh  of  poli- 
tical freedom  to  the  trccaom  of  commerce,  and  by  infifting  too 
magifterially  upon  certain  branches  of  their  fyllem,  winch 
they  had  not  fulhciently  invelligated  •,  they  nevcrthtlcfa  fuc- 
ceeded  in  rendering  odious  and  contemptible  that  daftardly, 
that  bafe  and  corrupt  policy,  which  places  the  profpcrity  of  a 
nation  in  the  fubjedion  and  impovcrifliment  of  itft  nughbours, 
in  the  narrow  views  of  a  code  of  prohibitions,  and  in  the  petty 
calculations  of  a  tyrannical  revenue.'     P.  251. 

In  the  following  companion  between  the   American  and 
French  revolutions,  there  is  fome  truth.     But  the  author  has 
omitted  one  circumllance  which  operated  more  than  ajiy  other 
to  cive  a  different  charaacr  to  the  two  revolutions;  and  tliat 
is   that  the  French  were  rafl),  hally,  and  violent  in  the  altera- 
tion of  their  government ;  they  pulled  down  the  whole  edi- 
fice, before' they  began  to  build   up  any  part,  and  thought  it 
neceffarv  to  reduce  the  nation  to  anarchy,  before  they  could 
reform  'the  conftitution.     The  Americans  on  the  contrary 
purfued  their  objecl  by  wife  and  temperate  flops.  _   1  hey  re- 
formed rather  than  innovated,-and,  inikad  of  lookmg  for  the 
vifionary  perfetTibilhy  of  M.  Condorcct,  made   the  molt  of 
their  prefent  advantages. 

<  It  (the  French  revolution)  was  more  complete,  more  entire 
than  that  of  America,  and  of  confequence  was  attended  w.tii 
greater  convuinons  in  the  interior  of  the  nation,  becaufc  the 
Americans,  fatisfied  with  tlie  code  of  civil  and  crunmal  legif- 
lation  which  they  had  derived  from  England,  having   no  cor- 
rupt fvflem  of  finance  to  reform,  no  fcodal  tyrannies,  no  he- 
reditary diftinclions,  no  privileges  of  rich  and  powerful  corpo- 
rations    no  fyftem  of   religious  intolerance  to  dcftroy,  had 
only  to  direa  their  attention  to  the  ellablilbment  of  new  pow- 
ers to  be  fubttitutcd  in  the  place  of  thole  hitherto  cxcrcifcd 
over  them  by  the  Britilh  government.     In  thele  innovation, 
there  was  nothing  that  extended  to  the  mafs  of  the  people, 
nothinc  that  altered   the  fublilUng  relations  lormal  between 
individuals:  whereas  the  French  revolution,   for  rea  ons  ex- 
aaiy  the  reverfe,  had  to  embrace  the  whole  economy  of  iocicty. 
to  change  every  focial  relation,  to  jienctrate  to  the  1  ma  left  link 
of  the  political  chain,  even  to  thole  indivuUials,  who,  living  w, 
peace  upon  their  property,  or  by  their  «ndullry    were  equally 
Tnconneaed  with  public  commotions,  whether  by  their  opini- 
ons  and  their  occupations,  or  by  the  interelU  of  fortune,  of 

^f  llK  ALlt;';s  they  appeared  only  to  combat  againft 
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the  tyrannical  prejudices  of  the  mother  country,  had  for  allies 
the  rival  powers   of  England  ;  while  other  riations,  jealous  of 
the  v/ealth,  and  difgufted  at  the  pride  of  that  country,  aided, 
by  their  fecret  afpirations,  the  triumph  of  juftice  :  thus  allEu- 
rope  leagued,  as  it  were,  againft  the  oppreffor.     The  French, 
on  the  contrary,  attacked  at  once  the  defpotifm  of  kings,  the 
political  inequality  of  conllitutions  partially  free,  the    pride 
and  prerogatives  of  nobility,  the  domination,  intolerance,  and 
rapacity  of  priefts,  and  the  enormity   of  feodal  claims,  ftill 
refpefSted  in  almoft  every  nation  in  Europe  ;  and  accordingly 
the  powers  v/e  have  mentioned,  united  in  favour  of  tyranny  ; 
and  there  appeared  on  the  fide  of  the  Gallic  revolution  the  voice 
only  of  fome  enlightened,  fages,  and  the  timid  wifties  of  certain 
opprelTed  nations  :  fucQours,  meanwhile,  of  which  all  the  arti- 
fices of  calumny  have  been  employed  to  deprive  it.'     p.  266. 
•    The  concluding  chapter  \i  a  fpiendid  vifjon,  relative  to  the 
wonderful  amelioration  which  is  to  take  place  in   the  ftate  of 
man,  by-f-the  multiplication  of  printing  preiTes !  !!  We  are 
forry.  we  cannot  diicover  any  marks  of  this  rapid  progrefs  to- 
wards tnoral  perfection,  either  in  our  own   country  or  any 
othefk-  •  AVe  have  certainly  not  feen  them  in  the  late  political 
tranfa<5?i:ions.  in  France.     We  have  our  doubts  even,  whether 
•  the,  multiplication  of  books  itfelf  is  attended  with  thofe  great 
advantages  which  the  jtii.odern  optimifts  feem  to  fuppoie.     If 
truth  is  propagated  by  the  art  of  printing,  error  and  vice  are 
alfo  propagated  by  it.     The  multiplicity  of  books,  and  the  ra- 
pid fuccefiion  of  authors  and.   fyilems,   is   the   reafon   that 
Icarcely  any  one  makes  a  permanent  imprelTion,     They  float 
rapidly  over'  the    tide  of  faihion  one  after  another  ;  they  are 
ibon  lofl;  fight  of  and  forgotten.  The- truth  is,  man  is  a  being 
endued  with  fome  great  and  fome  good  qualities,  but  with  a 
great  alloy  of  infirmity  and  pailion.     His  time  is  too  fhort  in 
this  (late  of  trial,  and  his  temptations  too  ftrong,  to  admit  of 
his  arriving  at  perfeflion  here  ;  and  the  beft  and  only  hopes 
of  ever  attaining  to  it,  are  thofe  which  chriilianity^holds  forth 
to  us. 

We  find  in  this  part  of  the  work  but  few  fcntiments  Iri 
which  we  can  at  all  concur  with  our  author.  That  *  fortunes 
naturally  tend  to  equality,'  is  a  propofitlon  that  appears  as  lit- 
tle probable  to  us,  as  any  other.  We  however  extracfl  the 
following  pafTage,  becaufe  it  contains  the  embryo  of  a  project 
•which  we  think  might  in  fome  form  be  reduced  to  pra(Slice, 
and  might  in  the  end  contribute  to  amend  and  improve  the 
fituation  of  the  labouring  clalTes  of  fociety — ■ 

*  It  is  eafy  to  prove  that  fortunes  naturally  tend  to  equality, 
and  that  their  extreme  difproportion  either  could  not  exifl,  or 
would  quickly  ceafe,   if  pofitive  law  had  not  introduced  fa(£\i- 

tious 
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tious  iileans  of  .imafTing  ami  perpetuatijig  them  ;  if  an  eiuirc 
freedom  of  commerce  and  iiidiiltry  v.-erc  brouj^ht  forward  to 
fuperfede  die  advantages  which  pruhibitorr  laws  and  fifcal 
rights  neccfl'irily  give  to  tlie  ridi  over  the  pi>or  ;  if  duties  upon 
every  fort  of  transfer  and  convcniiou,  if  proliibitions  tocciTala 
kinds,  and  the  tedious  and  expenfive  forir.aliucs  prcfcribcd  ta 
otlier  kinds ;  if  tlie  unceriaiuty  and  expencc  attending  their 
execution  had  not  palfied  the  ellbrts  of  the  poor,  and  fwaU 
lowed  up  their  httle  accumulations  ;  if  political  inltitutions 
had  not  laid  certain  prolific  fources  of  opulence  open  tt>  a  few, 
and  (hut  them  againlt  the  many;  if  avarice,  and  the  other  pre- 
judices incident  10  an  advanced  ;«.ge,  did  not  prefidc  over  mar- 
riages; in  fine,  if  the  hmplicity  of  our  manners  and  tlic  wif- 
dom  of  our  inltitutions  were  calculated  to  prevent  riches  from 
operating  as  the  means  of  gratifying  vanity  or  ambition,  at  the 
fame  time  that  an  ill  judged  aulteriiy,  by  forbidding  us  to  ren- 
der them  a  mieans  of  colUy  plcafures,  ihould  not  force  us  to 
preferve  the  wealth  that  had  once  been  accumulatfd. 

*  Let  us  compare,  in  the  enlightened  nations  of  Europe,  the 
adlual  population  with  the  extent  of  territory:  let  us  obferve, 
amidft  the  fpedlaclc  of  their  culture  and  their  induilry,  the 
way  in  which  labour  and  the  means  of  fubfilieni.e  are  diftri- 
butcd,  and  we  (hall  fee  that  it  will  be  impolhble  to  maintain 
thefe  means  in  the  fame  extent,  and  of  confequence  to  main- 
tain the  fame  mafs  of  population,  if  any  confiderablc  number 
of  individuals  ceafe  to  have,  as  now,  nothing  but  their  induf- 
try,  and  the  pittance  neceffary  to  fet  it  at  work,  or  to  render  its 
profit  equal  to  the  fupplying  their  own  wants  and  thofe  of 
their  family.  But  neither  this  induilry,  nor  the  fcanty  re- 
ferve  we  have  mentioned,  can  he  perpetuated,  except  i'o  long 
as  the  life  and  health  of  each  head  of  a  family  is  perpetuated. 
Their  little  fortune  therefore  is  at  bell  an  annuity,  but  in  re- 
ality with  features  of  prccarioufnefs  tliat  an  annuity  wants  ; 
and  from  hence  refults  a  moll  important  diiference  between 
this  clafs  of  fociety  and  the  clafs  of  men  whofe  refources  con- 
fift  either  of  a  landed  income,  or  the  interefl  of  a  capita!, 
which  depends  little  upon  perfonal  induiiry,  and  is  therefore 
not  fubjecl  to  fimilar  rilks. 

*  There  exids  then  a  neceflary  caufc  of  inequality,  of  de- 
pendence, and  even  of  penury,  whicli  irienaces  without  ccafing 
the  moil  numerous  and  active  clals  of  our  focieties. 

*  This  inequality,  however,  may  be  in  great  meafure  dc- 
ftroyed,  by  letting  chance  againjl  ciuncc,  in  fecuring  to  him 
who  attains  old  age  a  fupport,  arifing  from  his  favings,  but 
augmented  by  thofe  of  other  pcrfons,  wlio,  making  a  fimilar 
addition  to  a  common  Hock,  may  happen  to  die  before  they 
ihall  have  occafion  to  recur  to  it;  in  procuring,  by  a  hke  re- 
gulation, 
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gulation,  an  equal  refourcc  for  women  who  may  lofe  theif 
hafbands,  or  children  who  may  lofe  their  father ;  laftly,  in 
preparing  for  thofe  youths,  who  arrive  at  an  age  to  be  capable 
of  working  for  themfelves,  and  of  giving  birth  to  a  new  fa- 
mily, the  benefit  of  a  capital  fufficient  to  employ  their  in- 
duftry,  and  increafed  at  the  expence  of  thofe  whom  premature 
death  may  cut  off  before  they  arrive  at  that  period.  To  the 
application  of  mathematics  to  the  probabilities  of  life  and  the 
interefl  of  money,  are  we  indebted  for  the  hint  of  thefe  means, 
already  employed  with  fome  degree  of  fuccefs,  though  they 
have  not  been  carried  to  fuch  extent,  or  employed  in  fuch  va- 
riety 9f  forms,  as  would  render  them  truly  beneficial,  ^  not 
merely  to  a  few  families,  but  to  the  whole  mafs  of  fociety, 
which  would  thereby  be  relieved  from  that  periodical  ruin  ob- 
fervable  in  a  number  of  families,  the  everflowing  fource  of 
corruption  and  depravity. 

*  Thefe  eftablifliments,  which  may  be  formed  in  the  name 
of  the  focial  power,  and  become  one  of  its  greateft  benefits, 
might  alfo  be  the  refult  of  individual  aflbciations,  which  may 
be  inftituted  without  danger,  when  the  principles  by  which  the 
eftablifliments  ought  to  be  organifed,  (hall  have  become  more 
popular,  and  the  errors,  by  which  a  great  number  of  fuch  af- 
fociations  have  been  deftroyed,  (hall  ceafe  to  be  an  objeta  of 
apprehenfion. 

*  We  may  enumerate  other  means  of  fecuring  the  equality 
In  queftion,  either  by  preventing  credit  from  continuing  to  be 
a  privilege  exclufively  attached  to  large  fortunes,  without  at 
the  fame  time  placing  it  upon  a  lefs  folid  foundation  ;  or  by 
rendering  the  progrefs  of  induftry  and  the  activity  of  com- 
merce more  independent  of  the  exiftence  of  great  capitalifts: 
and  for  thefe  refources  alfo  we  Ihall  be  indebted  to  the  fcience 
of  calculation.'     p.  329. 

It  has  been  a  favourite  idea  with  the  vifionary  philofophers 
both  of  France  and  England,  that  a  time  Ihall  arrive,  when 
man  is  to  be  no  longer  fubjeft  to  difeafe  and  death.  Thus  is 
the  hope  of  immortality  fo  interwoven  into  the  conftitution 
of  man,  that  even  thofe  who  difcard  this  hope  in  a  future 
ftate,  ftill  are  defirous  of  flattering  themfelves  with  it  in  the 
prefent — 

*  This  law  extends  itfelf  to  the  human  race  ;  and  it  cannot 
be  doubted  that  the  progrefs  of  the  fanative  art,  that  the  ufe 
of  more  wholelbme  food  and  more  comfortable  habitations, 
that  a  mode  of  life  which  fliall  develope  the  phyfical  powers 
by  exercife,  without  at  the  fame  time  impairing  them  by  excefs ; 
in  fine,  that  the  deftruftion  of  the  two  molt  active  caufes  of 
deterioration,  penury  and  wretchednefs  on  the  one  hand,  and 
enormous  wealth  on  the  other,  muft  necelTarily  tend  to  pro- 
long 
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long  the  common  duration  of  man's  exidcnce,  anj  fccure  liira 
a  more  conftant  health  and  a  more  rob^fl  conditution.    It  is 
manifcft  that  the  Improvement  of  the  practice  of  medicine, 
become  more  ciricacious  in  confequcncc  of  the  progrcfs  of  rca- 
foii  and  the  focial  order,  mud  in  the  end  put  a  period  totranf- 
mifTible  or  contagious  diforder^,as  well  as  to  ihofe  general  nru- 
ladies  refulting  from  climate,  aliments,  and  the  nature  of  cer- 
tain occupations.     Nor  would  it  be  dillicult  to  prove  that  tliis 
hope  might  be  extended  to   ahnofl:  every  other    mala>ly,  of 
which  it  is  probable  we  fliall  hereafter  difeovcr  the  molt  re- 
mote caufes.     Would  it  even  be  abfurd  to  fuppofe  this  quality 
of  melioration  in  the  human  fpccies  as  fufceptible  of  an  indcli- 
nite  advancement-,  to  fuppofe  that  a  period  luuft  one  day  ar- 
rive when  death  will  be  nothing  more  than  the  effect  eitlier  of 
extraordinary  accidents,  or  of  the  flow  and  gradual  decay  of 
the  vital  powers  ;  and  that  the  duration  of  the  miildle  fpacc, 
of  the  interval  between  the  birth  of  man  and  this  decay,  will 
itfelf  have  no  aflignable  limit?'     p.  367. 

Our  medical  readers  will  fmile  at  a  prediction,  which  no- 
thing but  an  entire  ignorance  of  the  Hate  of  medical  knowledge, 
and  an  ignorance  of  every  principle  of  phyfiology,  could  in- 
duce any  reafonable  being  to  indulge  in  for  a  moment.  But  it 
is  the  misfortune  of  the  prefent  age,  that  men  are  fondcit  of 
writing  about  what  they  leaft  underftand. 

On  the  whole,  there  is  but  little  new  or  important  in  this 
ffqui/py  it  is  chiefly  curious  on  account  of  the  circumitanccs  un- 
der which  it  is  believed  to  have  been  compofed,  and  docs  not 
appear  to  us  to  have  been  worth  the  trouble  of  tranflating.  As 
the  Englilh  tranilaiion  came  to  our  hands  at  the  fame  time 
with  the  original,  we  have  thought  it  right  to  announce  them 
together;  and  that  the  public  may  be  enabled  to  judge  o£ 
the  merit  of  the  tranflation,  we  have  made  our  extra£l3  from  it. 
-    From  thefe  the  reader  will  fee  that  the  llyle  is  plain,  unatlcdcd, 
and  not  incorrcft.     The  language  is  not  always  chofen  with 
theniceft  tafte  and  felection  j  and  fometimes  (though  rarely) 
an  exprefhon  occurs,  rather  brrdeiing  on  the  vulgar.     It  is  but 
juftice  to  add,  that,  as  far  as  we  have  compared  them,  the  trajif- 
lation  appears  faithful  and  accurate. 

Voyage  du  Jcune-  Ar.acharfu  en  Gr'ccs^  dam  le  mWuu  du  Qita- 
tfieme  Steele  avarit  I'  Ere  Vulgaife. 

Travels  of  Anacharfu  the  Younger^  in  Greece^  in  the  Afiddle  of 
the  Fourth  Century  before  the  Vulgar  £ra,  fV:tb  a  Vo- 
lume of  Maps  and  Plans-  ^  Vols.  Zno.  \l.  \s.  Boatds;  or 
Royal  fVaie  Papery  hct-prcjjidy   1 1.  l6s.     Dilly.      1796. 

THIS  work  is  fo  well  known  as  a  modern  claflic,  that  it  Is 
unnccefiary  to  enlarge  on  its  merits.     The  prefent  edition 
is  in  every  rcfped  fuperior  to  the  foreign  ones,  is  printed  with 

accuiacy 
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accuracy  a^d  elegance,  and  is  accompanied  by  engravings  of 
great  beauty  and  exadtnefs.  The  difficulty  of  procuring  fp^ 
feisn  editions  enhances  the  valup  of  this.  A  part  ot  the  edi- 
tor's Advertifement  we  ^all  trandate ^  ;. 

<  To  be  attentive  that  the  pubhc  be  not  deprived  of  the  per- 
ufal  of  an  ufefuland  iiiterefting  vyork,  vi'ill,  at  all  times,  evince 
a  defire  to  deferve  its'  approbation  and  efteem.  But  at  an 
epoch  when  circumftances  render  the  importation  of  French 
books  impoffible,  when  tlieir  rarity  in  England  being  necef- 
farily  proportioned  to  their  merit,  it  is  not  only  difficult  but 
expensive  to  procure  them,  to  chufe  a  work  of  {upexior  merit,, 

and  prcfent  it  at  an  eafy  expenfe is  no  eq-jivocal 

proof  of  the  defire  entertained  to  win  the  public  benevolence, 
and  contribute  to  its  pleafure  and  advantage  '  . '     ^   ,  . 

'The  editor  proceeds  to  point  out  the  general  merit  of  this 
work  as  an  encyclopaedia  of  ancient  knowledge,  and  the  in- 
flruction  and  amufementarifing  from  it  to  the  various  dalles  of 

mankind.  n-  j    n  t         r       e 

<  But  the  public  opinion  has  already  furpalied  all  1  can  lay  of 
this  production,  and  pronounced  its  immortality.  I  (hall  only  add 
that  we  are  no  longer  in  thofe  barbarous  times  when  want  of 
knowledge  was  a  recommendation.  Since  Tociety  has  rubbed 
ofF  the  ruft  of  thofe  ages,  ignorance  has  become  an  object  of 
ridicule.  Rank  and  fortune  are  ftill  titles  to  refpea-.  but  if  not 
accompanied  by  a  cultivated  mind,  this  refpeft  belongs  to  po- 
iitenefs  and  not  to  fentiment.  There  is  a  certain  extent  of 
intelligence  which  is  no  longer  difpcnfed  with.  It  now  appears 
that  fociety  has  engraved  the  word  inJ}ruHion  on  the  doors  of 
its  meetings.  Thofe  who  have  it  not,  have  no  right  to  enter, 
or,  if  they^intrude,  only  excite  contempt,  or  at  leaft  pity.' 

The  life  of  the  abbe  BarthelemybyMr.de  Nivernois  would 
have  been  a  valuable  addition  ;  and  we  wonder  that  the  pub- 
lifner  has  not  prefixed  it  to  this  edition. 


Novum  Tfjiamentum  Grace,  pcrpetua  Jnnotatlone  illufiratum^  a 
J,o.  BenJ.  Koppe.  iJtfunt Ep'ijhUs  pauii  ad Gahtas,  Ephejioii 
^"Theffalonicenfci.  Edit,  altera  aufiior  ct  emendattor.  81/0. 

7'he  Nciv  Tejlament  in  Grerky  •with  a  Commentary,  i^c.     By 

J.  B.  Koppe. 

THE  greater  part  of  this  edition  was  ftruck  off  before  the 
death  of  the  editor;  the  remainder  was  printed  under  the 
infpedion  of  profeflbr  Tychfen.  There  are  niany  alterations 
and  correaions,— fome  for  the  better:  but  the  learned  reader 
will  not  be  inclined,  perhaps,  to  adopt  the  criticifm  on  the 
meaning  of  aiwv  and  awiej,  which  arc  faid  to  mean  in  feme  places  - 

.       •  the 
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ihe  material  world.  The  fad  is,  thit  atur,  in  pure  Greek,  has 
always  reterence  to  time  j  and  thould  it  be  corrupted  by  the 
Alexandrian  dialed,  the  word  CD7l>'n  mull  have  the  fame  ligni- 
fication:  and  to  prove  this  the  deceali'd  editor  refers  us  to  the 
labbiiiical  comm:nt  on   Berefchit   Rabba    1.    14.     '  Why   is 

D'?iyn  made  with  H  (the  number  two)  after  the  word 
i*^*ti^\SlIl  ?  Anfwer.  To  Ihow  that  tlicre  are  two  D^n'?!^. 
the  prelcnt  and  the  future  (^Hm  and  {Oil).'  But  why  fhculd 
not  D'7V:>  here  mean  time,  and  the  CO?!^  the  periods  be- 
fore and  after  the  Meffiah  ?   The  proof  alfo  taken  from  Heb. 

i.  a,  vlov, ^«'  o'u  xat  louf  atuvai  £5roivj(7E,  is  by  no  means  latis- 

fadory.  May  not  Paul  intend  to  Ihow  the  fuperiority  of  our 
Saviour  by  his  being  the  limit  of  the  two  great  periods,  {^HH 

and  r\17]  0*?1>^?  Time  on  earth  is  dillinguifhed  by  the  pe- 
riods before  and  after  Chrift:  no  other  perfon  has  had  fuch  an 
influence  in  this  refped  as  our  Saviour:  he  has  made  the  great 
epochs.     Sic  condidit  xvum  !  Sic  fecla  creavit .' 


Examcn  des  Princ'ipfs  dc  la  Revolution  Fian^atfe. 

Examination  of  the  Principles  of  the  Picnch  Revolution.     Svo, 
Wolfenbuttel.    1795- 

THIS  examination  appears  to  have  been  entered  into  by  one 
who,  though  devoid  neither  of  good  fenfe  nor  candour^ 
is  yet  too  much  imprefied  by  the  prejudices  of  former  days, 
and  is,  perhaps,  too  much  embittered  by  exile  and  difappoint- 
incnt,  to  make  the  bed  poiTible  ufe  of  the  materials  he  may 
have  been  poflefied  of.  As,  Iiowever,  lie  is  feldom  perfon- 
al,  and  writes,  at  iealt,  with  the  iincere  intention  of  beneht- 
ing  his  countrymen  (the  French),  a  decent  allowance  may  be 
made  for  his  errors. 

He  commences  by  obferving,  tliat,  in  tlie  long  lid  of  revo- 
lutions which  form  the  hiilory  of  empires,  there  is  nothing 
which  can  be  cympared  to  that  which  has  taken  pince  in  P  rancc. 
All  others  were  but  local  and  niomentary  fiiocks,  the  oniy  ef- 
fed  of  which  was  to  make  fume  change  in  the  feat  of  power, 
or  in  the  form  of  government. :  foreign  nations  took  no  con- 
cern in  them  J  and  whatever  the  ifibe  might  be,  the  conititu- 
tions  of  other  rtates  were  not  dillurbed.  The  French  revolu- 
tion, from  the  beginning,  aiTumed  a  very  diflercnt  charader. 
Without  grievances,  without  pretences,  without  apparent 
leaders,  in  the  midll  of  profound  peace,  and  under  a  govern- 
ment the  mod  mild,,  an  entire  nation  v\'as  overthrown  by  a 
fudden  change  efFeded  in  its  opinions.     The  mod  powerful 
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monarchy  in  Europe  funk  under  a   philofophic   fyftem,  tfie 
prtnctples  of  which,  being  applicable  to  all  petple,  menace  alJ 
frovernments.    The  plan  of  this  wonderful  revolution   em- 
braces the  univerfe  •,  all  nations  are  called  upon  to  enjoy  its  ad- 
vantages, or   to    ihun  its   difafters.     Being   of  this  opinion, 
which,  the  reader  will  at  onee  perceive,  is  very  loofe,  ill- 
founded,  and  liable  to  fatal  objeftions,  the  author  avows  his 
determined   averfion   to  the    prefent  fyftem  of  France,  and 
maintains  that  wherever  her  principles  extend,  they  will  car- 
ry with  them  anarchy,  robbery,  and  immorality.     To  prove 
this,  is  his  objea;  and  he  deems  thofe  but  fuperficial  obferver^ 
whb  cannot  trace  the  crimes  of  the  French  to  the  declaration 
of  the  rights  of  man ;.  he  farther  undertakes  to  demonftrate 
that   ali  the  horrors  which  have  taken  place  were  occafioned 
bv  the  falfe  notions  and  feditious  maxims  which  the  peo- 
ple drew  from  that  famous  declaration;  that  licentioufnefs 
and  anarchy  are  not  fimple  abufes,  that  they  are  the  means 
and  the  confequences  of  the  revolutionary  fyftem ;  that  na- 
tions cannot  compound  with  the  French  revolution,  and  that 
they  muft  either  take  it  with  all  its  difordcrs  and  crimes,  or 
baniihi  far  from  them  the  principles  by  which  it  waseftabliihed. 
He  exprefles  a  hope  that  the  effeft  of  his  publication  may  be 
to  preferve  from  contagion  thofehofpitable  countries  in  which 
fic  has  found  an  afylum,  and  to  perfuade  the  French  to  recog- 
nife  the  do<Slrines  and  fentiments  tranfmitted  by  their  fathers, 
and  which,  for  fourteen  centuries,  formed  tlie  happinefs  and 
glory  of  the  nation. 

The  work  is  divided  into  ten  chapters,  the  titles  of  which 
are,  Preliminary  Reflections  upon  Governments.  2.  On 
Libesty.  3.  On  Equalitv-  4.  On  the  Sovereignty  of  the  Peo- 
ple. 5.  On  Infurreaion,  or  Refiftance  id  Authority.  6. 
On  the  Inviolability  and  Limits  of  the  Sovereign  Power.  7. 
On  the  Sovereign  Authority  in  the  Principles  of  Religion.  S. 
Refle6lions  on  the  Abolition  of  the  Catholic  Worfhip  in 
JVance.  9.  On  the  Conftittitlon  decreed  in  1791.  10.  On 
?he  French  Republic. 

•  We  fiiall  not  enter  particularly  Into  all  thefe  fubje£ls,  but 
touch  occafionally  on  foEfie  of  the  moft  prominent  parts.     He 
conliders  the  form  of  government  by  a  king,  as  the  beft  fitted 
for  a  great  nation,  and  that  the  conilitution  of  Great  Britain 
cannot  be  fuccefsfully  tranfmitted  into  France,  unlefs  France 
were  to  be,  like  Great  Britain,  feparated  from  the  reft  of  Eu- 
rope by  the'  fea.     To  that  article  in  the  Declaration  of  the 
Rights  of  Man,  which  ftates,  that  *  all  men   are  born  and  re- 
main equal  in  rights,'  he  attributes  the  deftruclion  of  the  cler- 
gy  and  the  privileged  orders  }  and  to  the  dodrine  of  refiftance 
being  recognifed  in  the  fame  declaration^  he  traces  tbe  coYri- 
^  ;.:;..  .    -  plete 
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plete  overthrow  of  the  ancient  conflitution.  Here  he  is  not 
■very  confiltent  witli  himfclf,  or  rather  he  has  a«lvanccd  opi- 
nions and  I'a6ts  wliich  are  not  coiir»lient  the  oht  wiih  the  other. 
He  allowtj  of  a  mutual  rclationriiip  berween  the  fovereiirn  and 
the  people,  upon  tlie  conditions  of  prgtctlion  and  allegiance; 
but  he  thinks  it  is  wrong,  that,  when  either  party  break  the 
terms,  there  is  iio  fi3ced  rule  of  procedure.  Certainly,  when  a 
fovercikin  and  his  people  are  at  variance,  there  fhould  be  no 
tliird  party  appointed  to  arbitvato  ;  but  there  can  be  little  dif- 
ficulty in  comprehending  that  the  more  powerful  of  the  co\\- 
tcnding  parties  mull  remain  in  pofi'effion  of  the  field.  Dread- 
ing, however,  Icil  tins  party  might  happen  to  be  the  p-opUy 
our  author  gives  it  as  a  docirinc,  that  \Ahtina  lovercign  endea- 
vours to  opprcfs  his  people,  they  ought  to  refufe  to  obey  hii 
illegal  orders,  but  not  to  rife  againft  him  :  and  he  therefore 
beftows  encomiums  on  tJie  tomhicb  of  the  old  parliaments  of 
•France,  whofe  lirmnels  and  moderation  often  checked  the  ar- 
bitrary power  of  the  prince.  Nay,  in  anfwer  to  the  qucliions, 
*  If  the  prince  make  no  other  ufc  of  the  public  force  than  to 
topprefshis  fubjecls, — if  he  arbitrarily  difpole  of  the  property, 
honour,  and  lives  of  the  citizens, — if,  in  a  word,  he  govern 
tyrannically,  ought  the  people  to  confine  thtrafelves  to  a  re- 
liftance  merely  negative  ?  Are  they  not  to  be  permitted  to  re- 
pel force  by  force,  and  to  overturn  an  authority,  the  abufe  of 
which  is  fo  manifeft  and  intolerable  ?' — h'e  exclaims,  *  U- 
dious  and  ufelefs  queftion  !  It  is  not  in  Europe,  among  chrif- 
-tian  nations,  and  in  our  modern  governments,  that  we  meet 
with  Caligiilas  and  Neros.  1  he  maxims  of  a  religion  which 
breathes  gcntlenefs  and  humanity,  the  ;>^cncral  fpirit  and  pub- 
Kc  manners,  tlie  political  and  ccjnmevciai  rclatior.s  of  the  dif- 
ferent ftatcs,  the  diftin£lion  and  acknowledged  righ.'s  of  the 
■divers  orders  of  fociety,  place  an  unfurmountable  barrier 
-againft  fuch  cxcefs  of  tyranny.'  We  fhnuld  be  h.ippy  if  any 
part  of  this  fentence  were  capable  of  demonllratlon  fr.  jn  .:.'»e 
iiiilory  either  of  prefcnt  or  of  late  Europe.  We  have  ne  rea- 
fon  to  doubt  that  our  autlior  feels  the  happy  influence  of  *  that 
religion  which  breatlics  gcntlenefs.  and  humanity  :'  but  when 
we  contemplate  the  aiilions  of  the  Louifes  (not  the  laft), 
the  Fredericks,  and  the  Catherines,  atnon^  chriji'.an  nations, 
we  cannot  help  thinking  that  he  has  carried  his  chriltian  cha- 
rity a  little  too  far.  Nor  do  we  think  the  remedv  he  propofes, 
in  cafe  a  tyrant  lhor.]d  *  be  placed  by  God  in  his  atiger  upon 
A  throne,'  the  beft  poffible  to  keep  up  the  dignity  of  kingly 
fuccclTion.  He  is  for  giving  fych  a  tyrant  a  tutor  or  agent  to 
govern  in  his  name. 

On  the  fubjedt  of  religion,  he  tiins  delivers  hi^  feniiments, 
P.   ijo — '  The  abolition  of  the  cathoiic  uorlhip  i\\  Franwe 
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carries  with  it  the  abolition  of  all  worfhip,  all  religion,  all 
morality.  It  is  not  necefTary  to  compare  this  profcription  o£ 
catholicifm  with  the  revolution  which  took  place  during  the 
jfixteenth  centurvj  in  fome  of  the  dates  of  Europe.  Luther, 
Zuingliusj  and  Calvin,  aimed  mortal  blows  at  the  ancient  doc- 
trine of  the  church,  but  they  refpected  the  fundaments:! 
principles  of  chrillianity  j  in  all  communions,  the  gofpel 
continued  to  be  revered  as  a  divine  book.  The  catholic  re- 
ligion was  profcribed  in  fome  countries,  and  chriftianity  is  in 
them  fupported  by  the  moral  truths  which  particularly  concern 
political  order.  But  in  France,  it  is  not  againft  the  particu- 
lar tenets  of  the  catholic  church,  it  is  againft  the  whole  of 
chriftianity  they  have  declared  war  ;  and  all  opinions,  religious 
and  moral,  will  fall  with  chriftianity.  In  vain  will  they  en- 
deavour to  eftabliflr  deifm,  or  what  is  called  natural  religion. 
A  doclrine  which,  has  no  fettled  principles,  no  worftiip,  no 
minifters,  nor  authority,  can  never  become  a  popular  reli- 
gion, Sec'  We  have  not,  perhaps,  fo  high  a  refpeft  for  the 
catholic  religion,  as  our  author;  yet  we  are  fo  far  of  his  opinion, 
as  to  wifti  that  it  had  rather  been  reformed  than  abolifhed:  but 
the  mifchief  was,  that  religion  in  no  fliape  entered  into  the 
confideratlon  of  the  French  revolutionifts;  and  they  have,  not 
the  declaration  of  the  rights  of  man,  but  the  old  government, 
to  thank  for  this. 

But  we  haften  to  the  principal  part  of  this  pamphlet — *  On 
the  Gonftitution  decreed  in  »7gi.'  As,  to  that  preceded  by  its 
Rights  of  Man ^  he  attributes  all  the  mifchief  that  has  fince 
happened,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  attend  to  his  proofs. 

He  obferves,  that  this  conftitution  perifhed  by  its  own  im- 
perfe£l;ions:  but  as  it  ftill  has  fome  admirers, — not  only  in 
France,  among  thofe  who  profited  by  the  treafures  of  the 
church  and  ricbleiTe  which  it  made  over  to  them,  but  in  fo- 
reign countries  where  it  is  little  known, — he  cannot  difpenfe 
iX'ith  taking  a  view  of  its  origin,  its  principles,  and  their  con- 
sequences. Confidered  in  its  origin,  the  conftitution  of  1791 
was  criminal,  becaufe  it  was  the  fruit  of  rebellion  j  it  is  a  nul- 
lity, becaufe  it  is  the  work  of  men  without  miffien,  without 
charadier,  and  wuhout  authority.  The  powers  of  the  ftates 
general  were  defined  (dctcrmlnis)  by  the  ancient  conftitution 
of  the  kingdom,  and  by  the.  will  of  the  provinces  exprefled  in 
their  earners.  If  we  open  thefe  inftruttions  which  contain 
the  free  and  lawful  will  of  all  France,  ^:z  find  abufes  com* 
plained  of,  reforms  propofed  (yet  our  author  fets  out  with 
afiertingthat  there  were  no  grievances  and  no  pretences.  See  the 
iecond  paragraph  of  this  review),  but  all  the  principles  of  the 
>  rench  monarchy  were  eftabliihed  and  confecrated  by  the  fo- 
lemn  acquiefccnce  of  the  nation  5  in  much  the  greateft  num- 
ber, 
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ber,  we  find  the  full  and  abfolute  royal  authority  recognifcdv 
the  diftin£Hon  of  the  three  orders  of  the  itate;  refpecl  for  the 
religion  of  our  fathers  ;  the  prcfervation  of  parliaments  and 
ether  tribunals,  the  divifioa  of  provinces,  and  the  maintenance 
of  their  ct'lloms  and  privileges;  the  guaranty  of  rights  and 
property  ;  and  no  other  ituiovation  than  the  generous  offer 
made  by  the  clergy  and  noblefle  to  partake  with  the  tiers-etat 
in  the  impofts  and  public  charges.     He  reprefents  that  thcfe 
inftructions  could  not  be  departed  from  by  the  deputies  with- 
6ut  forfeiting  their  right  of  delegation,  and  that  the  moment 
tliey  proclaimed   themfelves  to  be  legiflators,  they  ceafed  to 
hold  a  public  charafter.      The  national  afTembly  was  itfclf 
fo  convinced  that  it  had  exceeded  if^  powers,  as  to  affume  only 
the  title  of  conftituent  afTembly,    as  if  a   change    of  name 
placed  them  above  their  conftituents,  and  as  if  this  afTembly 
could  change  the  conftitution  of  the  country,  not  only  with- 
out thj  confent  exprefTed,  but  againft  the  clearly  manifelted 
will  of  the  whole  nation.     He  confiders  th'-ir  felf-conflituted 
power,  therefore,  as  illegal  and  abfurd*,  and  he  thinks  that  an 
argument  like  this  would  have  opened  the  eyes  of  France,  had 
not  thv?    national   afTembly    been    furrounded '  with    a   force 
againft  which  realon  could  not  prevail.     All  the  palTions,  and 
ail  the  little  interefts,  rallied  round  the  afTembly  5  the  -vanity  of 
the  /'tur^eoiSi  the   credulity  of  the  lower  fort  of  people,  the 
avarice  of  the  capitalills,  the  half-learning  and  profound  cor'- 
raption  of  men  of  letters,  the  turbulent  and  feditious  fpirit  of 
a  feft  foured  by  its  ancient  hardfliips,  and  encouraged  by  the 
hopes  of  an  impolitic  edi£t,  prefbyterianifm,  fupportedby  ano- 
ther fe£l,  which,  to  emerge  from  the  contempt  into  which  it 
had  fallen,  wilhed  to  dillinguifh  itfelf  in  rebellion  againft  tht 
church,  the  love  of  novelty,  and  feltlefsnefs  of  fpirit  fo  com- 
mon  among  a  frivolous  people  created  rather  to  feel  than  to 
reafon, —  all  ihel'e  elements,    mixed   together    by  villanous 
hands,  formed  an  opinion,  which  the  fadtious  did  not  fail  to 
reprefent  as  the  fentiment  of  the  nation.     Liberty  no  longer 
cxilled  in  France  ;  infurre£tion  took   place  of  deliberation  j 
the  wife,  the  learned,  and  the  virtuous  were  no  more  heard-; 
4ind  the  afl'embly  prolited  by  the  ignotance  of  the  nation,  to 
eftablifh  their  decrees. 

After  adverting  to  the  addrefTes  fo  frequently  fent  to  the  af- 
iembly,  encouraging  its  decrees,  he  obferves  that  there  ?re  two 
circumitances  which  prove  that  thefe  ought  to  have  palTed  for 
•nothing.  In  the  firft  place,  this  manner  of  exprelfing  the  na? 
tionai  v/ill  was  illegal,  unconttitutional,  and  of  none  eiTe<5t, 
The  nation,  com  poled  of  the  three  orders,  was  repreicnted 
by  its  deputies  :  the  nation  therefore  had  only  to  execute  the 
piandats  committed  to  its  care  \  or  if  new  inftructions  were 
•  ?  P  3  deeipeci 
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J        ,^fr,rv    t\pTi  ou<^ht  to  have  met  again,  with  the 
^S:t  oTtS'g>'thr.ef,eaweb.Uhvici.     Second.,^,  . 
Tper  on  can  be  ignorant  of  the  intngues,  "-^"f """' _^"f 

IreiTes  were  returned  to  the  afTembiy,  covered  withunkno>vn 
namS.:^:d  a  whole  chy  difcovered  ^ ^^^^^^^ 
pers,  that  they  had  vo.d  unan.rnous  aiT    t^a    U  the  d.c  ^^^^ 

Tt  :  ?L:to%Tpt:rt'lhf:oX:tlon  in  .7^9^.90^9..-l;e, 

:;t  mere  ads  of'^^rjury    becaufe  they  ^^^^^^^  the 
nlle^iince  which  all  Frenchmen  owed  to.  their  King,  ana  m 
ancien    co^ai^tion  of  the  kingdom.     Nor  can  they  be  pft- 
fied  by  alleging  that  the  king  accepted  the  ^^^^^^^^ 
befides  that  it  was  not  in  the  power  or  tae  ^^;^8  to  come 
icitmate  the  abolition  of  the  two  firft  orders  ^f  th.  fta,e,  an^ 

he  overthrow  of  moi.archy,  this  ^^^^^^f  ,/^'^"P  :^;",^\he 
Sfprifoned  king    was  revoked  by   a  pi^he  touon    t^^^^ 
nioment  he  fancied  himielf  at  liberty.     He  ^^f  "^"^ '^^^^'^^ 
Tark  IS  juft  with  regard  to  the  French  oaths,  though  not  hap- 
^dy  app  led  here-tliat  it  was  ftrange  the  ^"^^^'7?  f  .^^^^f^^^^ 
?liuuion  (l.ould  employ  in  their  ^-^^^^ ^..f^^^J^ 
€>ath  — thev  who,  on  their  outfetas  legillatOiS,  had  troa  uu^ 
foot  the  oath  tbey  took  to  their  conCdtuents  •,  they  who,  hj^d 
"ed  te  obi  gation  of  an.  oath,  by  eradicating  -^om  the 
tinds^of  the  peopk^the  i^^ed  principles  whicngiv^.tfoice^. 
Z^  they  who^nbed  ^y--- oath  tl^c^nO^^tion^ 
thev  had  fo  often  fwom  to  defend  with  t.ieir  iive^     ,tjx,„,,ed 
islheie  oaths,  fo  iliamefuiVy  iWitiplied,  and  wniui  ^J^Hr^ed 
pne  another  p'rove  only,  in  thofe  who  dictated  them,  -  abuk 
of  power,  and  in  thofe  who  repeated  them,  enthufiafm,  ^^ant 
of  conuderation,  and  the  weaknels  of  fear.  __aituticii 

.     He  comes  now  to  cenlare  the  |>rinciples.  ^^,f ^, '^°^;^'^^' ,.,, 
.    of   ^79-     Br:U.  principles  he  means  notoni^^^^^^ 

litv,  the  fovereignty  of  the  people,  thei.gMoi  i  » 

tokration,  or  tafhe;  the  contempt  and  P-^^^f  ^P^^^^^.^^J^J^ 
igions,  or,  in  a  word,  the  declaration  of  ^i;^^:f^;;^.b^S 
On  fuch,a  code  of  fecHti^n  ^nd  -aaarchy,  1 1  i    ^^^^^^^l^ 
form  any  folid, government.     But  bchdes  Jiefc  ^^^-^^"'^"fft 
^e  ,    l-Je  conftkution  carried  in  its  own  bowels  the  pnn    ple. 
o'lnevltaWe  and  ^'eedy  diilblution.     Such,  ^;fO"g  ^^^^ 
were  twoc.itai  articles,  one  refpeding  tne  ^^^^'^'^^ 
king,  th-e.ther  relpecVmg  the  power  of  '^^^^  ^^^ftjln.l^^A 
ilitution  acknowledged  the  king  as  an  ^f^f^"^^^ 
|>art  of  the  French  government  i  m  aira  aione  lehded  tne 
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cuttve power;  he  >vas  the  fupremc  hrnd  of  the  army  and  of 
the  tribunals,  the  hcreciitary  rcprefentative  of  the  nation,  and, 
in  this  refpcd,  a  neceiVary  member  of  the  Icgiflative  body, 
whofe  deliberntions  verc  not  to  have  the  force  of  ia-A',  un  cU 
fanaioned  by  him.     His  pcrfon  was  inviuhble  j  reiponf.biUty 
attached  only  to  his  miniders.     Such  is  tlic  part  wluch  the 
coTilVituent   aflembly,     after  havin^i    dethroned  the   king  o 
?.'rance,  deigned  to   afTipn  to  the   king   of  the  French,     but 
they  may  be  reproached  with  having  done  either  too  much  or 
toolittle  for  their  conltitutional  kinc,— too  much  if  they  wilh- 
cd   the  conltitution  to  lad,  and  too  little,  if  they  w.flied  to 
prefcrve  a   monarchical  qovcrnment.     Although   the  contU- 
iiient  aflembly  had  repe^.tedly  declared  in  the  mod  folemn 
manner,  that  the  French  government  was  a  monarchy,  it  was 
cafy  to  fee  that  the  fplrit  and  principles  ot  the  conftitution  in- 
clined to  a  democracy,  and  all  the  forms  prefcribed  in  cafcs  ot 
cleaions  were  evidently  calculated  for  a  popular  government ; 
fo  that,  in  a  government  of  this  kind,  royalty,  wuh  all  the 
merocatives  granted  to  it,  was  not  only  a  non-effective  in  it- 
feif,  but  a  continual  fubfiding  principle  of  intcdine  dwilions- 
The  king  and  the  legldative  alVcmbiy  formed  in  the  date  two 
rivals,  which  having  no  common  bond  of  union,  and  having 
no  intemAedlate  power  to  form   a  balance,  could  not  help 
claihlne,  until  the  defeat  of  the  one  or  the  other  ended  in  de- 
mocracy,  or  monarchy  more  abfolute  than  under  our  ancient 
conditulion.    But  the  fad  w^s,  that,  in  edabhllung  this  perpe- 
tual conflia  between  the  legidative  power  and  the  executuc, 
the   national  affembly  had  Ichemed   to  obtain  a  certain  and 
cafv  viaorv.     Particular  decrees  took  from  the  king  ail  ihoie 
parts  of  tlie  adminidration  which   the  general  terms  ot  the 
conditution  appeared  to  inved  him  with  exclulively.      1  he  al- 
fembly,  after  dividing  the  powers  m  order  to  drip  the  iov^ 
rei-n  of  the  legiflative  power,  united  them  again,  in  o/dcr  to 
take  from  him  the  executive.     Every  day  was  didingu.(hed  by 
feme  aa  of  ufurpation  by  the  legiilative  body  :  and  fuch  be- 
came, infaa,  the  conditution  ot  the  French  monarchy,  tiat 
the  king  did  not  enjoy  even  the  rights  of  a  citizen.      '  he  ne- 
ceff.ty  for  the  royal  landion  had  been  decreed,  and  was  the 
onlv  barrier  placed  by  the  conditution  againd  thedelpotifm  ot 
the  legiflative  afTembly.     But  of  what  avail  was  the  conie.  t 
or  refufal  of  an  imprifoned  king,  whole  every  veto  was  fol- 
lowed  by  a  tumulf?     After  illultrating  this  argument  prettV 
forcibly,  our  author  obferves,  with  regard  to  ihc  opinions  ot 
the  public,  that,  on  the  one  hand,  enlightened  men  faw  nothing 
in    the  conditution  but    an  incoherent  mixture  ot    tlie   ipi- 
Tit    of    democracy   with    the    fonns  of  monarchy  i    on  tne 
Other  hand,  the  mats  of  the  people  coirtplainod  that  they  did 
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not  find  in  it  that  liberty  and  power,  with  the  acquifition  of 
which  tliey  were   flattered.     The  diftinftion  of  eitizens:  into 
a6live  and  ina£live,  he  confiders  as  another  primary  defe£l  itt< 
the  conftitution,  and  which  paved  the  wav  for  that  influence" 
among  the  populace,  which  the  members  of  the  fecond  aflem- 
bly  ppfleffed ;  and  he  therefore  concludes  that  the  republic  of 
1792  took  its  rife  from  the  conftitution  of  lygij^-was  fup- 
pOrted  by  its  fpirit  and  defended  by  its  maxims ;  and  that  con- 
•fiiitution  is  to  be  blamed  not  only  for  the  crimes  M'hich  it  efta- 
bliflied  and  maintained,  but  for  thofe  which  have  overthrown 
it,  and  all  tlie  train  of  horrors  which  have  followed. 
.     From  this  ilcetch  of  our  author's  opiinions  (forfwe  have'not 
tranflated  literally),  it   will  be  feen,  that,   however  juiUy.  iie 
cenl^re^  the  faulty  parts'  of  the  conftitution  of  1791,  he  faiis" 
in  being  able  co  trace  the  cruelties  of  fubfequent  periods  "to 
"the  declaration  of  the  rights  of  man.     Imperfect  as  -that  cod«-' 
,niay  be  for  the  government  of  a  great  nation  in  critical  tinxeSj 
there  is  furely  not  an  article  in  it  which  can  juftify  cruelty  or 
tyranny.  Nor  is  he  more  fuccefsful  in  tracing  the  miferies  of 
after  times  to  the  conftitution  at  large:" for  every  inftance  h<f 
^as  given  of  cruelty  or  injuftice,   has  been  dired^ly  conttary* 
-to  a  p,ofitive.  law  of  tiiat  conftitution.     The  death  of  the  king-? 
clearly  was  fo,  becaufe  they  had  declared  his  inviolability ;  but  • 
we  may  be  excufed  from  dwelling  on  a  queftion  that  has  been 
.difcufled  in  fo  many  publications. 
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_T|^HE  nsme  of  RioufFe  is  known  to  moft  of  our  readers; 
,  -^    he  was  one  of  thofe  who  escaped  amidft  the   wreck  of 
tlie  BrifTotin  party.    The  objecl  of  this  pamphlet  is  to  difcufs 
jht  qu;ftion  of  the  form  oF government  and  conftitution,  pro- 
jj^T-,.  after  fo  many 'ftgrms,  to  give  happinefs  and  tranquillity 
.to'Irapce.  '    rhc  author  ftiows,  in  a  lively  rnanner,  the  con- 
•4'uG,oii  of  clai"rijs  which  muft  neffarily  enfue   if  the  old   line 
of- kings  was  re-eftabllfhedj  and  the  mortification  the  friends 
_of.  libej:ty  muft  feel,  , if  the  fruit's  of  fo.many,vi<^orips  fliould 
,te  thrown  away,^,fo  much  blood  and  fo  many  laurels,  fo 
many  labours  ana  fo  rhany  fufferings,  no.t  only  thrown  away, 
bur  whofe  very  memory  muft  be  annihilated,— the  vi'6lors  oi 
Fleurus  obliged  to  obey  the  runaways  of  Coblentz> — and  in- 
nate greatnefs  of  foul  obli<red  to  be  filent  before  the  haughty 

mea'nnefsoTrank. '   Figure  to  youirfelves  the  aim  y  of  heroes 
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mutUatcd  m  the  caufc  of  liberty.     Is  it  toward?  the  tyrant 
ncainft  whom  they  have  fought,  that  they  arc  to  Rretcli  their 
hands  to  implore  the  Tuccours  they  have  dcferved  r     Is  it  on 
the  (lens  of  his  pnlace  thnt  they  r.rc  to  aflemble  to  fit  and 
weep  ?    Who  can  bear  this  fpeclacle  ?     At  Icaft  who  can  be 
infenlible  to  the  univerfal  overturning  of  property,  and  the 
re-aaion  infcparable  from  n  counter-revolution,  ^yh•.ch  would 
place  m  everv  vilage  two  to  ilTuc  profcription.,  the  <  i-dcvant 
lord  and  the  cure?     The  nation  which,  for  eighteen  months, 
•has  been  wearied  with  a  fyltem  of  fpies,  informers,  and  ven- 
geance, would  find  itfclf  plunped  again  into  the  fame  calami- 
Ties.'    If  even   the    mod   limited   fyftcm  of  monarchy  waa 
formed,  the  author  thinks  the  name  of  a  king  would  foon 
draw  to  it  a  large  portion  of  the  old  authority.     He  fecms 
to.think»  indeed,  that  the  authors  of  the  conllitution  of  I7»9. 
might  have  fecured  their  work,  if  they  had  then  changed  the 
Jyna/hi  as  he  expreffes  it,  of  kings.     But  he  lays  the  chief 
iLi'L  ftrengrhening  at  prefent  the  hands  of  government, 
bv  pacing  the  gveatell  confidence  in  the  executive  power; 
and  he  wifiKs  tl^em  to  repeal  tlie  hw  which  mfifts  tha    no 
one  fhail  be  choien  into  the  directory  who  has  not  comp  eted 
the  ace  of  fortv.     We  cannot  agrfee  with  him,  howcveV,lil 
his.atlcrtion,  that  nothing  great  has^ver  been  done  in  poli- 
tics or  legillation  after  the  age  t>t  fiky;  nor  yet,  wlien,h6 
favs,  th^i  habus  ofhu/inejs  are  of  littirconfetiuencc  in  fitting 
a  man  for  taking  a"  fhare  irt'  the  government  m  a  revolu- 
tionary epocha.    We  are  apt  to  think    on  the  ^contrary,  ;that 
.the  French  affairs  have  often  fuffercd  uiuler^the  .condu^  of 
welUmentionei  and  enlightened,    but   unex|.enenceJ- Vrtcn. 
Upon  the  wholevthis  may  be  called  one  of  tne  ^^^^f^^^^^f 
the  day,    in  which  we  do  hot'imagme  the  Lnghfli   reader 
jwili  be  greatly  interefted. 

yy^enaJe  aumr  de  h  Grand -Bretagne  ■,  priciMf  dc  quelqucs 
math  (ur  ta  Vixmpagne  da  Due  de  Brurtfwtck-     Bir  un. 
Officier  Francois  Emigre.     8w. 
Tour  through  Great  Britam.      To  ^^-hlch  are  prefixed  for,ifDc^ 
tads  reliain.  the  Duke  of  Brunlx'iek\  Campaign,      hy  an 
Er^^I^t   I^cnch   OJfiJ.      Manners   and   Miller,    Edin- 
buigli.   1795. 
iT^HE  decaiis  of  the  duke  of  Rrunfwick's  campaign  and  the 
T   author's  palVage  through  Holland  torm  about  a  four  h  of 
this  puiucation:  the  reil  contains  an  a.  count  of  a  pedeltnan 
e'peS  t  on  through  ^reat  part  of  England  and  Scotland,  J^ra 
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•which  tl>e  author,  ne  doubf,  receh'edmany  new" ideas,  but 
•which  conveys  very  little  information  to  a  native  of  the  coun- 
try.    The  details  relative  to  the  campaign  cannot  be  faid  to 
throw  any  new  light  on  poUtical  events;  nor  does  the  author 
pretend  to  relate  more  than  merely  what  palled  before  his  eyes 
while  he  was  at  his  poft  ;  but  they  give  a  lively  picture  of  the 
difunion,  diffatisfaftion,  and  infubordination  which  prevailed, 
liotonly  between  the  emigrants  and  their  allies,  but  amongftthe 
emigrants  themfelvesi  for  though  they  were  all  alTembled  in  one 
caufe,  and  united,  one  (hould  have  fuppofed,  by  common  di- 
ilrefsj — he  tells  us,  that  after  they  had  encountered,  for  a  little 
while,  the  hardfliips  of  the  campaign,  the  French  poHtenefs 
began  to  difappear,  their  minds  were  alieiYated  one  from  ano- 
ther, and  hardly  three  or  four  could  be  found  who  could  agree 
to  mefs  together  ;  each  ate  his  foup  apart.     He  complains  bit- 
terly of  the   Pruffians,  who  plundered   equally   friends  and 
foes,  and  devoured  every  thing  that  came  -in  their  way.-    We 
fufpeit,  however,  he  objects  not  fo  much  to  the  plunder,,  as 
to  the  mode  of  their  cookery;  for  thouj^h  he  fpeaks  with  great 
r.bhorrence  of  their  razv  eggs  and  raw  bacon^  and  their  ahaml- 
nable  mejjes  of  ra'ilk^  fif't  /"g^i'i  A^  beer^  and  'wine^ — he  tells 
VIS,  with  a  gre^t  deal  of  glee,  of  an  expedition  of  fome  of  the 
emigrants,    to  a  village  which  had  not  before  been  vifited, 
where  the  fowls  were  running  in  the  ftreets,  and  the  hrders 
full  of  provifion,  whence  they  returned  in  triumph,  the  fad- 
die  hung  round  with  chickens  and  geefe,  their  pockets  fluffed 
with  bottles  of  wine,  and  large  loaves  fbrung  together   by 
fneans  of  a  hole  in  the  middle,  and  hanging  againit  the  Tides 
of  the  horfe.     Several  exploits  of  this  kind  are  mentioned; 
and  the  officers  feemed  to  have  ^i)  ex<:ellent  tacl  in  difcovering 
the  wine,  loaves  of  bread,  an^  forfietimes  louis  d'org,  which 
the  poor  inhabitants  had  concealed  behind  wainfcots,  in  heaps 
of  alhes,  or  at  the  bottom  of  wells.     The  French  of  this  pub- 
lication is  but  indiffere-nty  and-the  faults-(of  the  prefs,  we  fup- 
pofe)  numerous.  We  believe  it,  however,  to  be  the  produc- 
tion of  a  Frenchman,  with,  poffibly,  foine  little  mixture  of 
^ranflation. 
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F  R  A  N  C  L. 

npHE  eftabliftiment  of  a  new  academy  lias  followed  that  of 
-■■  the  new  conditution.  'f'his  academy  blends  the  {>lans 
of  the  former  academy  of  fciences,  and  that  of  belles  Icttres. 
The  improvement  of  the  arts  and  fciences  is  the  general  ob- 
jecl ;  but  the  p.dvantage  of  the  French  republic  is  to  be  chiefly 
confulted.  The  members  are  to  amount  to  ztiS,  and  24  fo- 
reigners. The  three  clafTes  of  this  inflitution  arc  divided 
f  nto  fecticns  of  twelve  members  each. 

C  L  A  S  S      I. 

Physical  and  Mathematical  Sciences. 

Section  I.  Mathematics. 
II.  Mechanics. 

III.  Aftronomy. 

IV.  Experimental  Philofophy. 

V.  Chemiftry. 

VI.  Natural  Hiltory. 
VII.  Botany. 
Vni.  Anatomy  and  Zoology. 
IX.  Medicine  and  Surgery. 
X.  Rural  Economy  and  Veterinary  Sdcaoc. 

C  L  A  S  S       II. 
Moral  and  Political  Sciencis. 

Section  I.  Philofophy  of  the  Mind. 
II.  Morals. 

III.  Legidation. 

IV.  Politicid  Economy. 
V.  Hiltory. 

VI.  Geography. 

CLASS      III. 

Literature  and  the  Fine  Arts. 

Se<f^ion  I.  Philology. 

II.  Ancient  Languages. 

*'  III.  Po. 
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III.  Poetry. 

IV,  Antiquities. 
V.  Painting^.   ' 

VI.  Sculpture. 
■      VII.  Ai-cliiteclure. 

VIII.  Mufic  and  Eloquence. 

The  palace  of  the  Louvre  aftbrds  a  room  for  each  clafs. 
Though  no  perfon  can  be  a  member  of  more  than  one  clafs, 
yet  all  have  free  admiinon  to  the  meetings  of  the  other  clafTes. 

lEach  clafs  to  publifh  a  voIume/bn(^e  a  year:  and  all  the 
claffes  meet  four  times  a  year  in  general  aflemblies. 

The  expenfe  is  annually  voted  by  the  legiflaflve  body. 
The  executive  directory  chufe  the  firil  forty-eight  members, 
who  appoint  the  remainder  :  thofe  v/ho  refide  in  Paris  elec^ 
thofe.in  the. departments  and  foreign  countries.  OuavaGan-^ 
cy,  the  clals  names  three  candidates,  one  of  whom  i%  chofen 
by  tlierefident  members.  >  ,. 

£ach  clafs,  has  in  its  apartments  a  library  and  mufe.um,  ap-r 
propriated  to  its  purfuitv 

The  regulations  are  formed  by  the  academy,  and  after- 
v/ards  prefented  to  the  legiffative  body,  to  be  pafTed  into 
lavi's.  *•'  •     -2- -  •-'•-' -^  « -*-!  •  ".  "'^ 

Such  is  this  great  inftltutioh,  which  embraces  every  ufeful 
or  elegant  branch  of  the  fciences  and  fine  arts.  Whatever  be 
the  fate  of  the  republic,  wewiih  fuccefs  to  this  grand  aca- 
demy. .va'r''.n  ;;i  f ,.'.-    /r;i~j' .    \ 

Simplification  des  Langues  Orientales,  &c.  The  Eaftern 
Languages  fimplified,  ora  ribV  and  eafy  Method  of  learning 
the  Arabic,  Perfian,  and  Turki(h,  with  European  Characters, 
by  C.  F.  Vohiey.  8vo.  Paris."  1795.  This  work  forms  3, 
good  intro(Ui6lion  to  the  oriental  tongues,  a  great  difficulty  of 
which  conrfills-in  the  characters.  The  author's  thief  objeft  is, 
to  teach  thofe  who  trade  in  the  Eaftj  to  fpeak  the  languages 
without  the  aid  of  an  interpreter  5  .but  the  book  is  alfo  ufeful 
as  an  introduction  to  the  ftudy  of  the  written  languages. 

The  exi{tingt«x:um«rances  prevent  our  enlarging  on  French 
literature.  We  hope  that  the  republic  will  not  eileem  it  be- 
neath their  care  to  iniHtute  or  revive  the  literary  journals, 
the  want  of  which  leaves  a  country  aimoft  blank  in  the  map  of 
fcience,  and  which  contribute  greatly  t6  enhghten  and  ad- 
vance a  nation.  • 

ITALY. 

The  fecond  volume  of  fir  William  Hamihon's  Ancient 
Vafes  has  appeared  at  Naples  j  but  we  are  not  yet  enabled 
tQ,give  an  accour.t  o£it.v      '        -    • 
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Medicine,  and  its  attending  fciences,  flill  maintain  a  pre- 
eminence in  modern  Italian  publications. 

Bodoni,  we  underftand,  is  printing  feme  of  the  Englifh 
clalfics.  Wc  wifli  that  Englifli  money  ^vcre  never  ient 
abroad,  except  for  purpofes  equally  laudab.e.  But  the  pro- 
grefs  of  the  French  may  furprifc  the  linglifti  ciaJics,  and 
feize  the  mnocent  Englifh  gold. 

GERMANY. 

The  rich  harveft  of  German  literature  compenfates  for  the 
barrennefs  of  the  French. 

Mr.  Rtilke  has  publiHied,  at  Altenburg,  the  Orations  and 
Declamations  of  Libanius,  collated  with  ancient  MSS.  and  il- 
lullrated  with  a  perpetual  Commentary,  in  3  vols.  8vo.  1791 
— 1795-  Since  the  edition  of  Morel),  Paris,  1626,  this  au- 
thor has  been  much  neglccled,  though  his  works  abound  with 
curious  matter.  The  editor  unfortunately  died  before  complet- 
ing his  defign. 

Verfuch  einer  Gefchichte  des  Deutfchen  Reichs,  &c.  A 
Sketch  of  the  Hillory  of  the  German  Empire,  in  the  Seven- 
teenth Century,  by  the  Baron  Senkenberg,  vols.  I.  to  IV. 
Halle,  1794-  8vo.  Thefe  volumes  are  a  continuation  of  Dr. 
Haeberlin's  work,  of  which  they  form  vols.  XXII.  to  XXV. 
commencing  at  the  year  1600,  and  ending  with  1628.  From 
this  large  coUcftion  of  facls,  an  abridgement  would  form  an 
authentic  hillory  of  Germany. 

Unterfuchung,  &c.  An  Inquiry  into  the  National  Cha- 
racler  of  the  Germans,  with  relation  to  tlie  Queftion,  Why- 
have  not  the  Germans  a  national  Drama  ?  VVolfenbuttel, 
1794.  8vo.  This  author  fays  the  Germans  have  no  national 
drama,  becaufe  they  have  no  pecuUar  national  characier,  be- 
ing divided  Into  various  llates  and  governments- 

Gefchichte  der  Ordalien,  &c.  A  Hiflory  of  Trials  by  Or- 
deal, and  efpecially  that  hy  Single  Combat  in  Germany  ;  be- 
ing a  Fragment  of  the  Hiftory  and  Antiquities  of  German  Ju- 
rifprudence,  by  F.  Majer.  Jena,  1795.  8vo.  Some  doubt 
having  arifcn  whether  trials  by  ordeal  v/ere  known  to  tlie 
pagan  Gei^mans,  Mr.  Majer  gives  reafons  in  the  affirmative. 
The  laft  example  of  a  legal  reference  to  the  ordeal  is  in  1438. 
The  Burgundiaii  law  of  Gundobald,  about  A.  D.  501,  fpeci- 
fics  the  duel,  which  was  ufcd  in  Germany  even  in  the  laft 
century,  as  a  legal  refourcc.  Tlie  autlior  mentions,  tliat,  on 
weighing  feme  witches  and  mjagicians  in  Hungary,  in  1728,  a 
lall  jolly  dame  weighed  only  a  drachm  and  a  half, — her  huf- 
band,  not  a  little  man,  five  drachms, — the  others  three  or 
four  drachms  or  lefs  ! 

Catalogue  Raifonne  des  DefTeins  Originaux,  &c.     A  de- 
fcriptive  Catalogue  of  Original  Drawings  by  great  Maflers,  an- 
cient 
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cient  and  modern,  in  the  Cabinet  of  the  late  Prince  Charles  d<5 
Ligne,  by  Ad.  Bartfch,  Vienna,  1 794.  Svc'*  This  valuable 
coUsftion  has  been  recently  fold  at  Vienna. 

J.  A.  G.  Scheteligs  Ikonographifche  Bi-bliothelc.  Schetdig** 
Library  of  Portraits,  ParJ:  I.  Hanover,  1795,  8vo.  An  ac- 
count of  books  of  portraits,  now  beginning  to  be  a  favourite 
purfuit  in  moft  countries. 

Kleine  Schriften,  &c.  Treatifes  on  Subjects  of  general 
Utility,  by  J.  Stuve:  collefted  and  publilhed,  at  his  deCrej 
by  his  forrowful  Friend,  J.  H.  Campe»  Brunfwick,  1794, 
2  vols.  8vo.  Moil  of  thefe  effays  are  on  education,  but  a  few 
relate  to  politics  and  belles  lettres. 

Der  Genius  der  Zeit.  The  Genius  of  the  Times,  a  Jour* 
nal,  by  Aug.  Hennings.  Altona,  1794..  ^  vols.  8vo.  This 
hiithor  freely  exprefles  his  opinion  on  the  important  topics  of 
the  times,  and  is  no  friend  to  the  prefent  politics,  or  ra- 
ther blind  impolitics,  of  England. 

Recueil  des  Synonynies  Francois.  A  Colle£lion  of  French 
Synonymes.  Ltipfic,  1795,  8vo.  This  large  feleciion  from 
the  works  of  Girard,  Beauzee,  Roubeau,  &c.  is  accompa- 
nied with  a  complete  index,  and  is  altogether  a  moll  ufeful 
and  compreheniiye  performance. 

Erklarende,  &c.  Explanatory  Obfervations  on  the -<35]neid  of 
V'ir:;!!,  publifned  by  Nohden  and  Heinrich,  vols.  II.  III. 
Brunfwick,  1 794,  8vo.  This  is  a  familiar  and  eafy  cxpo- 
fition. 

Gefchichte  der  Lutherifcher  Reformation,  &c.  A  Hiftory 
of  the  Reformation  by  Luther,  and  of  the  German  War^ 
drawn  froni  the  bell  authorities,  by  C.  H:immerdoi-fer.  Vol. 
I.  Leipfic,  1795,  8vo.  This  worjc  is  rather  eccentric  ;  and 
the  author  difplays  too  much  imagination  for  an.  hiftorian, 
ijow  that  hiilory  is  no  longer  clalTed  with  rhetoric,  as  v/as  the 
ancient  idea. 

Allgemeines  Repertorium.,  Sec.  The  General  Repertory  of 
Literature,  for  the  years  I785 — 1790,  2  vols,  publifhcd, 
Jena,  1794,  4to.  This  is  a  large  and  ufeful  catalogue,  giving 
the  titles-  of  the  books,  and  the  journals  where  accounts  of 
them  may  "be  found.  It  is  arranged  in  the  following  order. 
1.  Hiftory  of  Science.  2.  Philology.  3.  Theology.  4.  Ju- 
rifprudence.  5.  Medicine.  6.  Plillofophy.  7.  Education 
and  Schools.  8.  Pclitks.  9.  Tadlics.  lO.  Natural  Hiftory. 
'II.  Trade  and  Commerce.  12.  Mathematics.  1  ;^-  Geogra- 
phy and  Hiilory.  14.  The  Arts.  15.  Literary  Hiftory. 
'l6.  Mifceilanies. — The  third  volume  is  to  contain  an  index 
and  general  preface.  A  portrait  of  Kant,  the  German  philo- 
fopher,  is  prefixed. 

Die  Republik  Athen,  &c.  The  Pvepublic  of  Athens,  or 
■     *  ^     ~       '•■■'■-■':     ■'        •  -■  ail 
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an  x\ttcmpt  to  compare  Ancient  nnd  Modern  Politic?,  ^y  Dr. 
ICoeler.  Berlin,  I7(;4,  8vo.     After  the  work-;  of  '"  "  ■- 

thelemi,  and  our  Montnguc,  on  tins  fuhjcd,  \v^   ...0 

expcdation  of  anj'  improvement  by  tliio  author,  or  tlie  air 

°  Seneca'6  PhylicaVifche,  kc.  The  PhyfiCal  Rett  arches  of  L., 
A.  Seneca,  tranilatcci  from  th.;  Latin,  with  Remarks  by  F.  E.* 
Ruhkopf.  2  vols.  8vo.  Lcipfic,  1794.  This  work  may  form 
an  ufefulimroduaion  to  the  ftudy  of  ancient  phyfics,— a  more 
interelting  theme  than  the  ancient  metnphyfics  of  Monboddo. 
The  tranilation  is  executed  with  care;  and  the  trand.itor 
evinces  great  knowledge  of  his  fubjca.  ,        .  x-       n- 

]  A  Ernefti  Opufcuhi.  The  Imallcr  works  of  i.rncltu 
Leipfic,  1794,  8vo.  This  collcdion  contains  fevcial  cfTay* 
in  oratory,  philology,  criticifm,  and  divinity.  ^^  ,  _,  _ 
Vorbereitung,  kc.  An  Introdudion  to  the  Knowkdgc  ok 
Merchandiic,  by  Eeckmann,  Part  HI.  Gottingen,  1794. 
This  part  contains  an  account  of  ivory,  and  the  tcctli  of  va- 
rious fiihes  and  animals,  ufed  in  commerce  :  of  niells,  gnU- 
nuts  liquorice,  the  cocoa-nut,  kc.  1  he  work  is  tarctully 
dicerted,  and  replete  witli  inftruaion  and  entertammcnt. 

T>u  Gouvernement,  kc.     Of  the  Government,  Manners, 
and  Conditions  in  France,  preceding   the  Revolution  ;  with 
Charaaers  of  the  chief  Perfons  of  the  rcign  of  Lou;s  A\  i. 
Hamburgh,   179S,  8vo.     This  is  the  produdion  of  an  angry 
French  emigrant,  and  is  divided  into  fourteen  chapters :     i. 
Of  the  ovidn  of  the  French  Governmcnr,  and  jts  ConhitucJic 
Principles.     2.  Of  the  Manners  of  the  Court  under  Lom$ 
XIV.  and  XVI.     3-    0(  the  King  and  Queen.     4-  Of  the 
ClercY.     5-  Of  the  Nobility  and  thevr  PnvUtges.     0.  Of  the 
Third   Ellate.      7-  ^f  the    Approximation  of  the  d.n^orcnt 
Conditions.     8.  Of  the  Parlia.ncnts.      9-  O^  tl.e    Admm.- 
ftrat  on.     .0.  Of  Venality  in  Public  Offices,     ii.  Of  Lettres- 
le-Cachet.     12.  Of  the  Public  Debt.     13.  Of  the  Faxes  pre- 
ceding the  Revolution.      H-  Of  the  moft  emment  Luerary 
Charaaers  under  Louis  XV 1.  v„„  ♦.„ 

In  the  iaft  chapter,  the  author  attempts,  with  idle  mahcc,  to 
depreciate  the  charaaer  of  almoll  every  literary  man  whpfc 
vSgs  may  be  fuppofcd  favourable  to  the  revolution^ 
Sound^criticilm  has  nothing  to  do  with  party ;  and  a  man  who 
fudges  of  literary  efforts  whh  any  fuch  views,  only  bu>d. 
bandage  over  his  own  eyes.  .         r    . 

The  author  ignorantly  Imputes  the  y..y>.c  Umr  ot  the 
French  revolution  to  Necker,  without  P"«-"g;^"^J^^^^/, 
not  the  public  opinion  been  npe  for  the  change, .  NecVcr 
co'ldL^e  done^othing.     That  opinion   mu,t   have   b^^^^ 

tuuch  changed,  hrfc^c  an  obfcure  Swif.  couIJ  have  b.^.cme 
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prime  minidsr.     Ic  is  the  gradual  change  of  opinion,  the  flo^-. 
fap  of  the  popular  ftrram,  that  is  mofh  to  be  dreaded  by  go- 
vernments ;  an  explofioii  may  break  down  a  branch,  but  can-, 
not  tear  up  the  root.     .  iient  fcorn  is  more  terrible  in  this, 
jnftance  tl.aii  open  anger. 

Gefprache,  &ic.  Dia  ogues  between  a  Huflar,  a  Jager,  and 
a  Soldier  of  the  Light  Infantry,  on  the  Duties  and  Services 
of  Light  Troops.  Altoua,  1794,  8vo.  This  little  work  ex- 
plains its  topic  in  a  clear  and  eafy  ftyle,  adapted  to  the  capa- 
city of  common  foldiers. 

Paufani^  Defcriptio  Grxcise,  &c.  The  Defcription  of 
Greece  by  Paufanias  :  revifed  and  correded  by  J.  F.  Facius. 
Leipfic,  2  vols.  8vo.  This  edition  only  prefents  the  Greek 
text,  which  is  rendered  more  corred  than  in  that  of  Kuhnius  5 
but  in  other  refpeds  the  latter  is  preferable. 

Schaufpiele,  &c.  Plays  by  F.  W.  Gotter.  Leipfic,  1795. 
8vo.  Thefe  are  Vafhtii  a  comedy,  in  one  ad ;  Efther,  3 
play  in  fix  ads ;  and,  the  Coufins,  an  imitation  of  Les  Co- 
<]uets,  by  Ricoboni.  AH  of  them  are  little  adapted  to  the 
ft  age. 

Gefchichte  des  Hcutigen  Europa,  &c.  A  Hiftory  of  Mo* 
dern  Europe,  in  the  lateft  times,  by'Mr.  Kraufe.  Halle,  1795. 
Vol.  L  This  contains  the  hiftory  of  commerce,  1494 — 
1530;  the  difcoveries  and  conquefts  of  the  Europeans  iti 
America,  Afia,  and  Africa ;  and  their  confequences. 

Europaifche  Annalen,  &c.  Annals  of  Europe  for  1 795,  by 
Dr.  Poffelt.  Tubingen,  1795.  This  is  a  kind  of  annual  re- 
glfter,  drawn  up  with  great  care,  and  a  confiderable  Ikill  in 
ieledion,  from  the  multifarious  events  of  the  period.  Tables, 
of  the  various  French  armies,  their  numbers  and  progrefs, 
pvefent  more  clear  and  diftind  ideas  than  are  elfewhcre  to  be 
met  with. 

Anvveifung,  kc.  Inftrudions  for  Teachers  in  Schools  for 
the  common  People,  by  Horftig.  Hanover,  1795,  8vo.  This 
is  a  prize  diiTertation,  on  a  topic  propofed  in  Holland.  Mr^ 
Horftig  {hows  that  the  objeds  of  fuch  fchools  fhould  be,  to 
form  the  morals,  and  open  the  undcrftanding  to  ufeful  know- 
ledge, as  preparations  for  future  ufeful  employment,  and  do- 
meltic  comfort. 

Ue-ber  Injurien,  Sic.  On  Defamation  and  Libels,  by  Dr* 
Weber,  profefibr  of  law  at  Roftock,  2  parts.  Sehwerin, 
1794,  8vo.  This  work,  though  not  complete,  prefents  many 
new  and  '.mportant  views  of  the  fubjed,  and  examines  the 
principles  of  trials  for  libel.  A  tranliation  would  be  accept* 
able. 

Ueber  die  Starke,  &c.  On  the  Strength  of  Round  Woven 
Co:ds,  made  in  Wirtcmbcrg  on  Mufcheubroek's  Plan^  &c^ 

by 
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by  Dr.  Rappolt.     T  '  .      "  ■      "         'r    ^         '  \n 

tuc  form  of  roiiiiJ  tL-...,  a.^    :.-...:   :.::.-    ....  ..^. .  :..ati 

tliofc  in  the  common  form.  In  a  m.iTitime  country  likd 
thift)  il  would  be  worth  while  to  inditute  a-courfe  of  cxperi-' 
ments  on  this  fuhjcc^. 

At  Nurenhcrg  has  appeared  the  frrm.l  part  of  the  fccond 
volume  of  Mannert's  Ancient  Gi-  ly.     This  part   coni^ 

prifes  the  geography  of  the  Uritaniuc  iilcs;  and  we  may  ac 
lomc  fuhfequent  period  prefent  an  ac-:  t'  it. 

Der  Uhrm.ichcr,  &c.  Tlio  Clock  .; v  .;tch  Maker,  com- 
piled from  the  beit  Englilll,  French,  and  other  Wiitcrs ; 
withfeveral  R(jmarksandCommunic.itions  of  German  Artilis  ; 
by  J.  ri.  GeiOcr.  I^eipfic,  1795.  Of  this  work  live  v(;lumcs  arc 
publiflicd  J  and  three  more  are  neccflary  to  complete  it  !  A 
man  may  make  a  time-keeper  without  knowing  the  value  of 
time. 

At  Hambur^li,  Mr.  Dufch,   tcaclicr  of  1      '  '        ;ncl 

principal  of  ilie  commercial  academy  tlicrc,  i...  y  ,  in 

two  volumes,  8vo,  his    Theory  and  Praiftice  of  C  cc. 

In  its  vatious  Branches.  A  diird  volume  will  complete  this 
work,  wliich  is  excellent,  the  (ludic.n  and  fituation  of  tlic 
author  havitig  admirably  qualified  him  for  the  lubjccl. 

Aflenmadige,  Sic.  A  particular  Account  of  the  Cultivation 
oiF  tbfe  Morafs  on  the  Danube,  by  the  Baron  Arctin,  Admini- 
ftratorof  the  Danube  Mora f&  Court,  and  publiflicd  by  the  Elcc- 
loial  Committee.  Manheim,  1795,4.10.  This  large  monl-i 
Uy  between  Ncuburg  and  Ingolitad,  partly  belonging  to  tho 
d/uchy  of  Ncuburg,  aiid  partly  to  the  electorate  of  Bavaria.- 
In,  tlie  courfe  of  three  years  it  lias  been  converted  into  a  fer- 
tile dilirict. 

Dcnkwurdigkeiten,  Sec.  Memorials  for  extend  in  jj  the  Ex- 
periuiental  Knowledge  of  Mind  and  Character,  by  C.  F.  Poc- 
kels,  Vol.  I.  Halle,  1794,  8vo.  This  c>'I!o."1ion  comprifcs 
rei«arkable  facbsand  ellays  on  tiic  mind  a-.ul  ciur.v'  ■•■ 

Bricfe  des  Hcrrn-von  Wurmb,  &c.     iiCiicis  oi  curs 

Von  Wurmb  and  WoUzogen,  on  their  Travel*  in  Africa  and 
the  Eaft  Indies,  in  the  years  1774—1794.  Gotha,  i-oi, 
8vo.  The fc  letters  chiefly  r  -•  '  r he  Cape  of  Goo.l  IIo,v, 
and  the  iflands  of  J.ivn   and   v  ,.     'The  writers  vvrtr  'v\ 

the  fervice  of  the  Dutch  taft  India  company,  '.wd  C 
ters  evince  much  obfcrvation  and  ik 

Uebcr  die  Pfalz  am  Rhcin,  Sec.  ' 
Rhine,  a!Kl  Countries  adjacent,    co  s' 

iieautles  of  Nature,  Callivation,  and  ^ 
ferver  in  the  Campaign  of  the  Audiians  .1 
branvicr 
which  i;;.-...,-  .>  . 

'  A?p.'^VoL C^q  ^-^cf 
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Uebcr  die  Willkuhrliche,  Sfc.  On  the  unreftrided  Divifioii 
jpf  Landed  Eftates,  &c.  A  Prize  Eflay,  by  Dr.  Winkler, 
Profeflbr  ofLaw  atLeipfic.  Leipfic,  1794,  8vo.  This  efiay 
was  written  in  anfwer  to  a  queftion  propofed  by  the  royal 
academy  at  Gottingen,  and  gained  the  prize.  Dr.  Winklef 
confutes  the  obje6tions  made  to  a  divifion  of  farms,  anct 
Chows,  from  the  examples  of  Saxony  and  Thuringia  which 
highly  flourifh  from  this  very  caufe,  the  benefits  arifing  front 
fmall  farms.  He  alfo  ably  combats  the  abfurd  right  of  pri- 
anogeniture. 

MeineDuellgefchichte,  &c.  The  Story  of  my  Duel,  ad- 
drefled  to  Thinking  Men,  by  Aug.  Hennings,  LL.D.  Alto- 
na,  1795,  8vo.  A  Norwegian  officer,  after  flandering  Dr; 
Hennings,  very  politely  offered  to  cut  his  throat, — a  favour 
which  the  doftor  refufed  with  many  thanks.  He  has  in  con- 
fequence  drawn  the  literary  fword  againft  the  abfurd  pradlice 
of  duelling. 

Mr.  Laguna  has  publifhed,  at  Leipfic,  a  fecond  edition  of 
his  letter  to  Heyne,  explaining  his  pfogrefs  in  the  promifed 
edition  of  Lucan. 

At  Halle,  Mr.  Schneider  has  publiflied  the  Alexipharmaca 
of  Nicander,  or  poem  on  poifons,  with  Greek  fcholia,  a  La- 
tin paraphrafe,  and  notes,  8vo.  This  edition  is  very  complete, 
and  throws  every  poflible  light  ou  an  obfcure  author. 

■  Gefchichte,  &c.  The  Hirtory  of  the  Mauritanian  Kings', 
written  in  Arabic,  by  Ebul  Haflan,  of  the  city  of  Fez,  tranf- 
lated  with  notes,  by  F.  Von  Dambay,  Imperial  Literpreter  of 
Oriental  languages  at  Agram,  in  Croatia.  Agram,  1794. 
Two  volumes  moi'e  will  be  neceffary  to  complete  this  work  ; 
and  Mr.  Von  Dombay  promifes  many  other  pieces  of  Arabic 
Jiterature. 

Mr.  Spittler  has  publifhed,  at  Berlin,  the  fecond  volume  ol 
his  Hiflory  of  the  European  States. 

Dr.  Koboit  has  printed,  at  Landiliut,  his  Literary  Di£lion- 
ary  of  Bavaria,  in  German,  comprifing  all  the  men  of  let- 
ters of  Bavaria,  v/ho  wrote  before  1725,  with  catalogues  of 
tlieir  works. 

DENMARK. 

"  At  Copenhagen,  Dr.  Eggers  has  publiflied  his  Memorials 
of  the  French  Revolution,  with  a  View  to  the  Law  of  Na- 
tions and  Politics,  Vol.  L  1795.  It  will  be  a  work  of  the 
raoft  formidable  prolixitv. 

Dc  Arte  ac  Judicio  Philoflrati,  &c.  On  the  Art  and  Judg- 
ment of  Philottratus  in  defcribing  Pi6lures,  by  T.  Baden. 
Copenhagen,  179S,  8vOt     An  ingenious  diflertation. 

1  ,  .  A  REVIEW 
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JANUARY  to  APRIL,  1796. 


FRANCE. 

WHEN  tlic  Britifh  minitler  informed  the  nation,  in 
the  famous  declaration  of  his  majefly  of  the  8ch  of 
December,  "  That  fuch  an  order  of  things  had  t.ikcrn 
phce  in  France,  as  would  induce  his  majelly  to  meet  any 
difpoHtion  to  negotiation  oh  the  part  of  the  enemy,  with 
an  earnell  defire  to  give  it  the  fulled  and  fpeedicll  effect, 
and  to  conclude  a  treaty  of  general  peace,  whenever  it 
might  be  effecled  on  juft  and  fuitable  terms  for  himfclf 
and  his  allies,'*  the  moderate  and  humane  part  of  man- 
kind were  induced  to  hope  that  a  negotiation  was  either 
adlually  commenced,  or  that  eflc£lual  means  would  be 
immediately  employed  for  relloring,  to  impoverifhcd  and 
bleeding  Europe,   that  firft  of  public  bleflingi,  peace. 

There  were  fome  who  are  in  the  conilant  habit  of  fu- 
fpc<iiing  minifters,  who  regarded  this  declaration  as  a  mere 
deluHon,  calculated  to  anfwcr  four  efpecial  purpoles :— to 
counteract  the  difTatisfadion  which  was  occafioncd  by  the 
obnoxious  bills  for  altering  the  ellabliihcd  conllitution,  and 
by  the  continuance  of  the  war  \  to  lull  the  people  of  France 
into  a  Itupid  indifJerencc  to  militaiy  exertions;  to  raifc 
the  flocks  for  the  benefit  of  the  fubfcribcrs  to  the  loan ; 

Q^i  aud 
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and  to  delude  the  credulous  with  a  notion  that  the  French 
themfelves  were  the  only  obilacles  to  peace. 

The  light  in  which  the  governient  of  France  regaided  the 
ambiguous  approaches  made  in  this  declaration  towards  a 
general  pacification,  appeared  in  an  addrefs  from  the  di- 
rectory to  the  council  of  ancients,  dated  the  25th  of 
Januarj'-. 

*'  The  enemies  of  France,"  faid  they,  "  have  fpoken  of 
peace  ;  but  it  was  to  relax  our  preparations,  while  they 
themfelves  redoubled  their  efforts  for  continuing  the  war  ; 
they  wifhed  to  ^weaken  the  courage  of  our  defenders,  by 
deluding  them  with  the  hopes  of  approaching  tranquillity, 
which  they  themfelves  ccntinued  to  elude  by  the  mofb  eva- 
five  forms,  and  the  moll  frivolous  pretexts.  But  thefe 
manoeuvres  were  never  countenanced  by  the  executive 
dire6lory,  who,  in  offering  peace  to  the  coalefced  powers 
on  conditions  as  moderate  as  were  confiftent  with  the 
national  dignity,  neglected  nothing  to  affure  new  tri- 
umphs to  the  republican  arms." 

The  directory  concluded  their  addrefs  by  exhorting  the 
legillators  to  authorife  them  to  levy,  for  the  public  fervice» 
the  thirtieth  horfe  through  every  part  of  the  republic; 
fuggefting  at  the  fame  time,  that  the  principal  caufe  of  the 
want  of  fuccefs  in  the  laft  campaign  was  the  deficiency  of 
means  of  conveyance,  and  the  fuperiority  of  the  enemies* 
cavalry. 

The  2 1  ft  of  January  was  recognifed  in  France  as  the 
anniverfary  of  the  death  of  the  late  king.— At  eleven  o'clock 
all  the  reprefcntatives  of  the  people  were  aflembled ;  feve- 
ral  patriotic  airs  were  then  played  by  the  confervatory  of 
mufic.  Treilhard,  the  prefident,  made  a  pathetic  fpeech  on 
the  occafion.  "  He  traced  the  crimes  of  royalty,  the  fury 
of  its  partifans,  and  the  dangers  with  which  they  ftill 
menaced  the  republic;  he  defcribed  them  as  fecretly 
coalefced  with  the  proud  government  of  England,  and  the 
ambitious  houfe  of  Auftria.  He  defcribed  the  enthuGaftic 
"zeal  of  the  defenders  of  the  countrj-, — their  victories,  and 
the  triumphs  of  the  republic."  The  conclufion  of  his 
ipeech  v/as  liberal,  and  wa%  in  fome  meafure  calculated  to 
obviate  the  odium  which  the  French  formerly  incurred  by 
proferting  themfelves  agitators  of  revolutions  in  all  go- 
vernments under  the  monarchical  form.    "No,"  faid  the 
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prcfidcnt,  "  it  is  not  a  nation  friendly  to  equality  whiciv 
will  unjuftly  attempt  to  infringe  the  rights  of  other 
nations.  The  independence  of  our  government,— tht: 
freedom  of  our  navigation,— fuch  arc  the  objccls  in  which 
our  wifhcs  and  purfiiits  are  centred.  \Vc  carry  in  the 
bottom  of  our  hearts  the  deep  and  unalterable  convidion, 
that  for  a  nation  there  can  cxifl  no  true  happinefs,  no  folid 
and  permanent  good,  but  from  liberty  and  equality:  but 
every  nation  ought  to  be  the  artificer  of  its  ciun  projperity." 

Notwithftanding  this  liberality  of  fentiment,  which  ap- 
pears, we  confcfs,  in  many  inflances,  to  accord  with  that 
moderation  which  we  underftand  at  prcfent  happily  prevails 
in  the  French  government,  we  cannot  approve  of  fcftivals 
fuch  as  thefe.  To  celebrate  the  efenfh  of  any  man  is'  not  con- 
fifte!;t  with  humanity  or  generofity  ;  and  the  very  dubious 
circumllances,  and  the  great  deficiency  of  legal  forms,  under 
which  the  unfortunate  Louis  fufFered,  will  certainly,  on  the 
relboration  of  a  fyllem  of  perfed^  moderation,  be  regardeil 
as  a  blot  in  their  annals,  by  the  people  of  France.  Whatever 
guilt  may  be  imputed  to  the  late  king  with  refpedl  to  a 
fecret  correfpondence  with  the  coalefced  powers  (and  wc 
confefs  that  we  have  reafon  to  believe  that  this  was  the 
cafe)  (till  he  was  not  legally  conviclcd ;  and  in  that  flate 
of  the  evidence,  it  would  have  been  more  magnanimous  to 
have  difmifled  him  from  the  olliee,  than  to  have  itained 
their  hands  with  his  blood. 

That  the  fyftem  of  abllaining  from  all  interference  in 
the  government  of  other  nations  is  happily  eitabliflied  at 
prefent  in  France,  is  confirmed  by  fcveial  other  facts,  and 
particularly  by  their  addrefs  to  theSpanifli  nation. 
"  We  have  not,"  fay  the  addreflcrs,  "  both  of  us  the 
fame  form  of  government ;  France  is  for  ever  a  repub- 
lic j  anil  you  have  pl.accd  in  the  hands  of  a  fingle 
man  the  augult  dcpofit  of  the  laws.  Dut  it  is  not  the 
refemblance  of  conllitution  that  forms  between  two  na- 
tion>  the  firmeil  political  tie  :--tbe  trucll  and  belt  alli- 
ance coufills  in  their  national  interells,  and,  above  all,  in 
the  honourable  proft  ilion  of  the  fame  principles  of  morals, 
loyalty,  and  univerhil  juitice.  A  humane  and  wile  people, 
whatever  be  their  government,  are  the  friends  of  all  thofc 
who  do  not  wifli  to  impoie  upon  them  another  govcrn- 
iDcat  i  and  the  more  jealous  a  people  arc  to  prcferve,  on 
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this  head,  the  plenitude  of  their  liberty,  the  more  anxloas 
they  are  to  refpeft,  in  foreign  nations,  the  different  modes 
of  interior  organiiation  which  it  may  pleale  them  to  eftablifh, 
to  fupport,  or  deftroy.  This  maxim  is  an  eternal  compact 
between  all  ftates,  whether  republics  or  monarchies;  it 
will  in  future  be  fo  much  the  more  inviolable  between 
France  and  Spain,  becauie,  after  having  had  on  both  fides 
the  misfortune  to  inijunderjiand  it  for  fome  months^  we  have 
jboth  of  us  equally  abjured  all  the  errors  that  could  injure 
it. 

"  "Whilft  the  cunning  policy  of  England  enticed  you  into 
a  coalition  againfl  us,  not  lefs  obnoxious  to  the  progrcfs  of 
the  profperity  of  Spain,  than  to  the  eflablifliment  of  the 
French  republic,  'uile  demagogues  among  us,  worthy  agents  of 
your  enemies  and  ours,  mifled  the  facred  enthufiafm  of 
patriotifm,  gave  to  the  generous  emotions  of  liberty  a 
difailrous  impulfe, — and  reprefiing  by  terror  every  thing 
that  was  rational,  moral  and  wife,  forced  us  to  declare 
ourfelves  the  enemies  of  all  who  did  not  adopt  their  form 
of  government,  and  the  declared  difturbers  of  the  tran- 
quillity of  every  empire.  Thefe  horrible  periods  are  paf} i 
you  have  haftened  to  abandon  a  league  irreconcilable  with 
your  principles  and  your  interefts ;  upon  the  ruitij  of  the 
rs\o^favage  ditlatorfljip  we  have  founded  a  national  conflitu- 
tion,  which,  reprelhng  and  repelling  royalty  from  the  in- 
terior of  France,  and  refpeEling  monarchical  governments 
among  other  people ^  replaces  us  among  the  European 
powers." 

Immediately  after  the  new  legillative  bodies  had  arranged 
themfelves  according  to  the  forms  of  the  conflitution, 
they  paid  the  mod  unremitted  attention  to  the  finances 
of  the  republic  •,  anc',  after  many  propcfals  and  difculTions, 
they  iidopted  a  fyitem  which  has  already  been  attended 
with  tolerable  fuccefs,  and  in  a  great  meafure  frultrated 
the  %'ague  prophecies  refpefting  the  exhaulled  itate  of  the 
republic. 

On  the  loth  of  March  the  council  of  five  hundred  pafTed 
the  following  decree : 

"  That  the  law  which  puts  at  the  difpofal  of  the  direc- 
tory the  national  domains,  valued  at  800  millions,  is  re- 
pealed. Thefe  domains  are  united  to  other  domains,  to 
ferve  as  a  pledge  for  the  aiJjgnats. 
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*'  The  fulc  of  national  domains,  fiied  at  n  milliard,  19 
increafing  to  1,800  millions. 

"  The  executive  directory  (hall  caufc  to  be  fabricated 
mamlats  to  the  amount  of  600  millions.  Thcfc  mandat« 
(hall  be  fent  to  the  treaiury,  anil  fhall  not  be  iffued  except 
on  credit  opened  for  the  miniilers. 

"  Every  bearer  of  mandats  may  appear  before  the  admi- 
uiftration  of  the  departments  in  which  the  domain  is  fitu- 
ated,  which  he  wiihes  to  purchafc.  The  contract  for  the 
fale  (hall  be  founded  uoon  the  ellimatc  that  fhall  have 
been  made,  on  condition  of  paying  for  the  domain  in 
mandats,  half  in  twenty-four  houis,  and  the  reft  in  a  mtmth. 

"  The  eftimates  Ihall  be  made  by  two  experienced  men  j 
but  in  cafe  of  difference  of  opinion,  a  third  pcrfon  (liall 
be  chofen  by  the  department. 

"  The  mandats,  paid  in  for  the  purchafc  of  property, 
fhall  be  publicly  burnt,  as  well  as  the  alFjftnats  paid  in  for 
Cmilar  purchafes." 

Three  days  afterwards  a  fecretary  read  a  mefTage  to  tha 
council  of  five  hundred  from  the  executive  directory,  re- 
quiring that  the  mandats  fhould  circulate  as  fpccie,  and 
be  a  legal  tender,— that  at  the  infant  in  which  the  mandats 
fliould  have  the  currency  of  money,  the  alhgnats  in  all  the 
departments  fhould  be  changed  for  mandats  at  the  hun- 
dredth part  of  their  nominal  value,— and  laftly,  that  fevere 
penalties  fhould  be  impofed  upon  thofe  who  fhall  exchange 
mandats  for  money  at  any  other  rate  than  at  par. 

On  the  i6th  of  March  the  fecret  committee  refolvcd, 
**  That  2400  millions  of  territorial  mandats  fhould  be  fa- 
bricated ;  that  the  mandats  fliould  bear  upon  the  face  of 
them  a  mortgage,  and  fpecial  delegation  upon  all  the  na- 
tional domains  fituated  in  the  republic,  fo  that  every  bearer 
of  mandats  fh.iU  have  the  right  to  appear  before  the  admi- 
niftration  of  the  department, — ftate  what  national  domains 
he  means  to  acquire,— and,  according  to  the  ellimatc,  fhall 
be  put  in  poflciDon  of  the  faid  domains,  paying  for  them  in 
mandats. 

"  That  all  bearers  of  afTignats  fhall  exchange  them  for 
mandats  in  three  months;  during  which  time  they  fliall 
have  the  currency  of  money  at  the  rate  of  thirty  for  one: 
beyond  that  period  they  fhall  be  admitted  in  exchange  for 

mandats." 
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About  the  fame  time  the  executive  direftory  fent  a  mef- 
fage  to  the  legiflative  bodies,  affirming  that  the  creation 
of  territorial  mandats,  payable  to  the  bearer,  was  one  of 
thofe  grand  and  happy  mcafures  which,  at  the  moil  critical 
xras  of  the  revolution,  have  operated  to  the  welfare  of 
the  republic  j  but,  that  it  would  be  fatal,  if  the  legifiature 
did  not  haften  to  make  an  addition  which  was  indifpen- 
fible,  by  giving  to  thofe  mandats  a  compulfive  currency; 
and  without  fuch  a  law,  the  new  paper  and  the  old  would 
both  fall  into  equal  depreciation. 

.  In  directing  our  attention  towards  the  military  opera- 
tions of  the  republic,  we  find,  that  while  her  eaftern  fron- 
tier was  enjoying  at  lead  a  tranfient  tafte  of  the  bleffings 
of  peace  from  the  beneficent  efFe61:s  of  the  late  truce,  her 
armies  had  nearly  annihilated  the  fatal  rebellion  in  the 
■yireft,  in  which,  according  to  the  account  of  general  Hoche, 
not  lefs  than  600,000  human  beings  had  periflied;  and,  in 
the  fouth,  her  defenders  gained  a  fignal  and  important  fe- 
xies  of  viclories  in  Italy. 

In  the  beginning  of  March,  general  Hedonville  informed 
the  minifter  of  war,  that  Stofflet,  the  rebel  general  in  La 
Vendee,  wa^  taken  prifoner,  with  two  of  his  aides-de- 
camp, two  of  his  couriers,  and  a  fervant,  in  the  farm  of 
Saugreniere,  in  the  canton  of  Jullais,  and  di(lri<fl:  of  Choi- 
let;  they  were  taken  by  general  Menage.  It  was  expetled 
that  Stofiiet's  examination  would  produce  feveral  curious 
details  \  this,  liowever,  was  not  the  cafe,  as  he  did  not  en-^ 
ter  upon  any  defence.  His  principal  reply  to  the  quellion, 
*'  why  he  had  again  taken  up  arms,"  related  to  the  non-exe- 
cution of  the  treaty  made  with  him, — the  reprefentatives 
not  having'  withdrawn  the  troops  from  La  Vendee,  and 
not  having  granted  him  his  territorial  guard.  This  rebel 
chief,  with  the  four  officers  who  were  taken  with  him-, 
were  fhot  the  26th  day  of  February  at  Angers,  and  died, 
as  they  had  lived,  with  undaunted  courage. 

In  a  iliort  time  after  this  tranfaflion,  general  Hedon- 
ville informed  the  minifter  of  war,  by  a  letter  from  An* 
gers,  that  general  Hoche  had  purfued  the  rebel  chief, 
Charette,  with  aftonifhing  celerity,  and  at  length  taken 
^im  prifoner.  .  He  was  tried  and  executed  almoft  imme- 
^liately.  According  to  the  relation  of  thofe  who  knew  him 
beilj  he  was  a  nuui  not  celebrated  either  for  talents  oy 
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5ttdgmciit;  he  pofT'cfTcd  more  of  favngc  infcnnT^*'''v  »t,.,„ 
of  true  cour.igc%  and  lefs  of  judpfmcnt  than  of  ra  .  he 

tarnlflica  his  laft  days  by  the  murder  of  a  defencolcf^  prlcft, 
whom  he  fufpcfleii  of  havinjr  betrayed  him. 

.Thcic  events  \vcrc  almoft  dcrilnr  of  thi-  v.-.n-  in  f.j 
Vetidtey-~n  war  from  which  Mr.  Pitt  fo  confid  -  •'•  ■  '  •  •  1 
to  incrcafe  the  "  preiTurc"  on  the  French       ,  ,  ,1 

■which  was  dreaded  even  more  by  its  fucccnivc  rulers,  than 
nil  the  combined  eftbrts  of  their  external  enemies.  WTica 
the  combined  powers  were  defeated  at  Fhurus,  thr 
Charctte  at  the  head  of  100,000  men  to  aven'^e  it  :ii  i.-i 
Vendte.  When  the  Britilh  forces  were  com  -  *'-.1  to  re- 
treat with  lofs  in  any  engagement,  40,000  r  ins  hit 
the  dull  in  La  VaidU.  Thus  the  public  mind  was  dh-rrui 
(if  not  confoL'd)  from  its  immediate  objc<fl.  Jiut  the  confo- 
lation  and  the  diverfion  arc  now  no  more. 

The  exertion  and  bravery  of  the  French  army  in  the 
fouth  were  crowned  with  the  mod  important  fucccfTcs 
and  brilliant  vidlories. 

On  the  2 1  ft  of  April,  Uiron,  in  the  council  of  five  hundred, 
read  a  mclTage  from  the  executive  directory,  p.  inj 

that  the  army  of  Italy  had  jull  opened  the  e: —  >  jy  a 
fignal  victory  at  Montenotte ;  two  thoufand  I\  .  ;•<  were 
killed,— two  thoufand  made  prifoners,  of  whom  fixty  were 
officers,— many  flags  taken, — feveral  important  pofts  cap- 
tured, more  efpecially  that  of  Cairo  and  the  heights  of 
Carcaro,  where  the  Gallic  head  quarters  were  then  efla- 
bliflicd.  It  was  the  Aultri<m  army  of  I.onbardy,  cor-  >  "  '- 
ed  by  general  BeauHeu  which  had  been  thus  (L 
This  fuccefs  was  attributed  to  the  fkiifitl  difpofitions  of  the 
republican  commander  in  chief,  Buonaparte,  bravely  fe- 
conded  by  geneials  Laharpe,  Mofitna,  and  Senoni.  In  this 
mefTage  the  diretStory  cxprefled  n  hope  that  the  Picdmontefe 
would  mot  make  much  refHtance,  and  th.'.t  they  Ihould  iVion 
have  to  aimounce  new  fucccflcs. 

On  the  24th  of  April,  another  mefllis-e  was  received  from 
the  directory,  importin;::,  that  the  fuccefsful  engagfement 
at  Montenotte,  M-hich  they  had  mentioned  in  their  '' 
meflage,  was  merely  the  prelude  to  ftill  ■--••'  *' 
■for  the  invincible  army  of  Italy,  that  n 
memorable  victory  had   hden   obtanied   by  that  :; 
*^onte  Lezinu  oter  the  Piedmontcl'e  and  Auilriar.s 
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The  enemy  loft  ten  tboufand  five  hundred  men,  of  whom 
eight  thoufand  were  made  prifoners.  The  republican  fol- 
diers  took  forty  field-pieces,  with  borfes,  mules,  and  artillery 
waggons,  fifteen  flags,  the  whole  of  the  Auftrian  baggage, 
and  feveral  magazines.  Buonaparte,  the  commander  in 
chief,  alfo  directed  this  attack.  Two  French  generals  were 
killed  at  the  head  of  their  columns,  performing  prodigies 
of  valour. 

In  a  few  days  after  the  direflory  had  received  this  in- 
telligence, they  received  difpatches  from  the  commander 
in  chief  himfelf,  not  only  confirming  the  fecond  victory, 
but  announcing  a  third  equally  important. 

On  the  day  after  the  fecond  battle,  the  Auftrian  general 
Beaulieu  made  an  attempt  to  retrieve  his  lofles.  He  fur- 
prifed  the  town  of  Dego,  but  it  was  evacuated  in  a  few 
hours.  The  lofs  of  the  Auftrians,  in  killed,  wounded,  and 
prifoners,  on  this  day,  Mas  ftated  at  looo  men. 

The  French  were  as  alert  as  ufual  in  following  up  their 
advantages.     On  the  i6th  of  April   they   entered   Ceva, 
which  had  been  evacuated  by  the  Piedmontefe.    The  latter 
were  purfued  by  the  viclorious  enemy  as  far  as  the  river 
Tanara.     The  French  having  palled  this  river  on  the  night 
of  the  20th,  the  Sardinian  general.  Colli,  was  obliged  to 
retreat  with  the  lofs  of  his  artillery.     He  was  overtaken 
^X  the  village  of  Vico  on'the  2ift,  and  defeated,  with  die  lofs 
of  5C0  men  killed,  and  1300  made  prifoners,  eleven  ftand- 
ards,  and  eight  pieces  of  cannon.   The  French,  as  the  fruit 
of  this  third  victory,  obtained  pofleftion  of  Mondovi.     Af- 
ter thefe  events,  the  Auftiians  and  Sardinians  pafled  the 
river  Sture,  and  took  their  pofition  between  Coni  and  Che- 
rafco',  the  French  attacked  the  latter  place,  defeated  their 
enemies,  took  poiTeiTion  of  the  place,  and  compelled  them 
to  repafs  the  Sture  \  they  found  in  this  fortrefs  tv/enty- 
cight  pieces  of  cannon,  and  very  confiderable  magazines. 
The  Saidinians  and  their  allies  then  retired  to  Carignan 
to  cover  Turin,  tov/ard  which  the  French  general  had  ad- 
vanced within  nine  leagues.   Foflano  had  lurrendered ;  and 
the  republican  general,  Angereau,  had  taken  Alba.  In  this 
forlorn  ftate  of  affairs,  the  Sardinian  general,  Colli,  fent  a 
meiTage  to  the  French  general,  foliciting,  in  humble  terms, 
a  fufpenhon  of  hoftilities  during  a  negotiation,  which  he 
underftood  had  been  juft  commenced  under  the  media- 
tion 
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tlon  of  the  court  of  MadriJ.  Tl»c  rrench  general,  in  hit 
reply  to  thU  melfuge,  Itatcd  that  he  coultl  not  jwfTibly  aprce  to 
an  armiftice  upon  any  other  contlitions  tiian  thofc  of  hav- 
ing delivered  to  him  immediately  the  poiTeflion  of  two  or 
three  rtroug  pl.iees  belouging  to  his  Sirdinian  ipajclly. 
After  a  very  fliort  delay,  articles  for  the  lufpcnGon  of  hof- 
tilitics  were  agreed  upon.  It  was  llipulatcd,  that  the  towo 
and  citadel  of  Coni,  the  town  and  citadel  of  Tortonc,  and 
the  citadel  of  Ceva,  Ihould  be  delivered  up  to  the  French, 
with  all  their  artillery,  ammunition,  and  proviiiyns. 

However  iuconfiftent  it  may  appear  to  the  cuthufiallic 
advocates  for  the  republican  form  of  governnjcnt,  (Ijil  ex- 
perience, which  is  the  only  fure  guide  in  politics,  as  well 
as  in  every  thing  elfe,  evinces  that,  in  every  ftate,  there  mull 
be  one  government,  and  that  the  aflumption  of  power,  by 
illegal  aflemblages  of  the  people,  ia  always  dangerous.  We 
allude  to  the  ftrong  meafures  lately  taken  by  the  execu- 
tive  and  legiDative  powers   in  France.    They  have  pro- 
hibited political  focieties,  and  political  preaching,  in  a  tone 
more  imperious  than  feveral  of  the  iurrouuding  govern- 
ments of  a  monarchical  form  would  have  dared  to  ailumc. 
Their  conRitutlon  not  being  at  prefent  cemented  by  time, 
and  the  numerous  fecret  enemies  againft  which  it  has  to 
guard,  are  circumflances   which   probably  have  rendered 
this  ftep  abfolutely  indilpenfable, — the  more  fo,  as  they  have 
ftiil  left  open  the  great  fource  of  all  popular  liberty,  the 
liberty  of  the  prefs.    *'  The  unlimited  liberty  of  the  prefs," 
fay   they,  "  does   not  implicate    the   unlimited  liberty  of 
clubs.     If    there    exill    fome    refemblauces    between   the 
thought  written   and  the   thought  fpoken,  the  difference 
that  feparates  them  is  Hill  enormous.    The  aclion  of  the 
■writer  is  flowj  it  is  difleminated*,  it  Itrikesthe  citizen  or.ly 
in  the  lilence  of  his  clofct -,   it  leaves  him  linie  lor  rtliec- 
tion }  the  aclion  of  the  orator  is  exerciled  at  once  upon  a 
numerous  audience  ;  it  agitates  and  excites  the  paflions  of 
thofe  who  compofc  it,  and  may  impel  them  to  commit 
depredations  and  excelTes  which  fober  reflection  would  ut- 
terly reprobate." 

HOLLAND. 

This  republic  has  at  length  commenced  the  new  model- 
ling of  hex  conltitution,  upon  fomcthing  cf  a  Cmiiar  plan 

to 
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to  that  of  France.  Peter  Paulus  was  the  firft  prefident  of 
the  Dutch  national  convention.  In  a  fpeech  to  his  col- 
legues,  he  exprefled  himfelf  in  the  following  terms : 
**  This  republic  fees  itfelf  in  the  midft  of  a  violent  and 
bloody  war,  into  which  it  has  been  drawn  hy  the  perfdisus 
conduci  of  the  Englifli  rhiniller  ; — let  us,  therefore,  equip  a 
refpeclable  fleet,  by  which,  with  the  aid  of  our  allies,  we 
may  be  in  a  ftate  to  counterbalance  the  naval  force  of 
England ; — let  us  go  and  feize  by  force  oar  eaftern  colo- 
nies, bafely  given  up  by  William  the  Fifth  to  the  Englifh. 
The  marine  ftate  has  already,  in  eleven  months,  fitted  out 
77  large  and  fmall  vefl'els,  a  confiderable  divifion  of  which 
has  already  failed  under  fkilful  commanders,  and  the  re- 
mainder will  foon  be  able  to  follow  them." 

In  confirmation  of  the  aiTertion  of  the  Batavian  orator, 
the  Britifh  admiralty  have  the  mortification  to  know,  that 
a  confiderable  fleet  of  .fhips,  with  troops  on  board,  failed 
from  Holland  near  three  months  fince,  and  eluded  the 
fearch  of  their  numerous  fleets  and  cruifers.  Since  that 
event,  another  fleet  is  faid  to  have  departed  with  equal 
fecrecy  and  difpatch.  The  Cape  of  Good  Hope  is  fuppofed 
to  be  the  place  of  their  dellination. 

Notwith (landing  all  that  has  been  faid  of  the  Dutch  be- 
ing weary  of  their  new  allies,  the  French, — it  appears,  from 
the  moft  unqueftionable  documents,  that  the  greateft  cor- 
diality reigns  between  the  two  republics. 

The  opening  of  the  Dutch  convention  on  the  ift  of 
March  was  notified  to  the  French  directory  by  the  Bata- 
vian miniller  at  Paris,  in  terms  of  the  v/armeft  friendfhip 
and  fidelity ;  to  which  an  anfwer  Vv-as  returned  by  the 
French,  exprefled  with  all  that  energy  and  force  for  which 
they  are  fo  celebrated  in  their  diplomatic  and  public  pa,-» 
pers. 

G  Fv  E  A  T     BRITAIN, 

'  "We  have  long  flattered  ourfelves,  at  each  fucceffive  pe  • 
riod  of  our  labour  in  this  department,  that  it  would  be  the 
laft  wherein  we  fnould  have  to  review  the  carnage  of  war^ 
and  the  growing  misfortunes  of  our  country.  We  fay  mis- 
fortunes, becaufe  nothing  lefs  than  guilty  corruption,  or 
frigid  indifference,  can  affecl  to  difguife,  under  a  mor? 
pleaiing  appella'tion,  the  fcenes  -svhipK  are  jpafling 'before 
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us.  Every  fuccccding  day  fcrvcs  to  dcvclopc  the  folly  as 
well  as  the  criminality  of  the  prcfcnt  war,— a  war  which 
the  Enj:;lini  miniftry  might  certainly  have  avoided,  and 
which,  at  dlfTcrent  periods,  they  might  have  terminated 
with  glory.  But  the  various  cl.ifTcs  of  people  have  been 
deluded  into  its  fupport  by  a  fcrics  of  frivolous  and  incon- 
fiflent  pretexts;  the  pnlTions  of  the  rich  and  avaricious 
were  engaged  by  proclaiming  **  that  property  was  in 
danger;"  and  the  fears  of  the  timid,  the  peaceable,  and 
the  loyal,  were  excited  by  raifing  unfounded  alarms  of 
imminent  confpiracies  and  fatal  "lots, — of  aflaflinations  and 
rebellions. 

The  obftinacy  of  our  minifters  in  perfcvering  in  the  war 
has  been  confpicuous  at  every  period  of  it.  "When  the  tide 
of  fortune  ran  againfl  the  French,  after  the  defe£lion  of 
Dumouiiez  and  the  fubfcquent  defeats,  there  was  an 
abfolute  certainty  of  being  able  fuccefsfully  to  terminate 
the  difailrous  conteft.  A  negotiation  was,  on  the  part  of 
the  enemy,  indeed,  attempted  to  be  commenced.  When 
at  this  period  the  opponents  of  the  miniller  urged  him,  by 
every  argument  of  prudence  and  reafon,  to  trent,  they  were 
anfv.ercd,  "  that  it  was  not  a  time  to  offer  terms  to  an 
enemy,  when  he  was  evidently  fo  much  in  our  po'.vcr; 
and  tiiat  the  French  would  foou  be  compelled  to  yield  to 
unconditional  fubmifTion."  Thus  our  fuccefs  has  always 
been  argued  as  a  motive  for  our  proceeding  in  the  war, 
in  the  idle  and  puerile  hope  of  marching  to  Paris ;  and  our 
defeats  have  equally  contributed  to  the  fame  f.tal  effect, 
in  the  daily  expe«itation  of  a  change  of  circumlVances. 

On  the  28th  of  January,  came  on,  in  the  court  of  King's 
Benchi  the  long-expe£led  trial  of  Mr.  William  Stone.  The 
prifoncr  was  charged  with  high  treafon,  in  compalTmg  and 
imagining  the  death  of  the  king,  and  adhering  to  his  ene- 
mies.    He  was  accufed  of  encouraging  an  hollile  invafjon 
■of  this  country  by  the  French,  in  fo  far  as  being  privy  to 
tlie  purpofe  for  which  Mr.  Jackfon  (who  had  been  con- 
victed of  high  treafon  in  Ireland)  came  over,  and  giving 
him  information,   and   correfponding  with   him  on  that 
bufmefs.    The  feveral  overt  acls,  attempted       '  \ed 

in  order  to  fubllantiatc  the  indiclment,  all  r^.   .....  .,.v.m« 

felves  into  this,— that  Mr.  Stone  entered  into  the  purpofes 
of  Mr.  Jackfon  for  invading  this  country,  or  Irelaml. 

Mr. 
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Mr.  Jaclcfon  came  from  Hamburgli,  and  landed  at  Hull,  oit 
the  26th  of  February  1 794.  He  came  immediately  to  London, 
and  left  with  the  captain  of  the  veflel  an  addrefs  for  directing 
a  letter  to  him  thus  : — "  Mr.  Cockayne^  Lyon's  Inn,  London." 
This  Cockayne,  it  is  well  known,  became  afterwards  the 
betrayer  of  his  friend  Jackfon,  and  was  employed  by  the 
miniftry  to  watch  his  motions ;  he  followed  him  to  Ire- 
land, and  there  gave  him  up,  and  brought  him  to  con- 
viflion. 

It  was  clearly  proved,  in  favour  of  the  prifoner,  by  his  letters, 
and  the  evidence  of  Mr.  William  Smith,  Mr.  Sheridan,  and 
others,  thathe  endeavoured  to  convince  the  French,  through 
the  medium  of  his  brother  in  Paris,  of  the  abfurdity  of 
their  ideas  of  invading  this  countiy ;  and  that  the  prifoner 
had  exerted  himfelf  to  the  utmoil  of  his  power  to  avert 
the  misfortunes  which  might  attend  fo  rafti  a  proceeding. 
He  informed  his  brother,  that  the  common  people  of  Eng- 
land enlifted  with  alacrity,  and  fufFered  much  difhrefs 
without  the  ufual  fplrit  of  infurredlion  or  riot  j  that  the 
war  was  popular ;  and,  lafkly,  that  any  attempt  on  the  part 
of  the  French  at  an  invafion,  mufl  unite  all  parties  to  repel 
it,  and  of  courfe  prove  fruitlefs.  The  trial  laded  two  days ; 
and  the  jury,  after  a  confultation  of  two  hours  and  a  half, 
brought  in  a  verdict  of  not  gmiiy,  which  excited  an  applaufe 
from  the  auditors  fufficiently  clamorous  to  merit  the  cen- 
fure  of  the  court. 

On  the  firfl  of  February,  their  majefties,  on  their  return 
from  the  theatre  in  Drury-Lane,  were  grofsly  infulted  by 
feme  mifcreants  who  mixed  themfelves  with  the  crowd 
whom  curiofity  or  bafer  motives  induce  to  attend  on 
fimilar  occafions.  By  the  royal  proclamation  iffucd  on 
the  fixth,  it  appeared,  "  that  fome  perfon  unknown,  in 
company  v/ith  a  few  other  perfons,  to  ihe  number  of 
twelve,  or  thereabouts,  in  a  part  of  Covent- Garden  oppOr 
fite  Southampton-Street,  threw  a  (lone,  brick,  or  other 
hard  fubP^ance,  which  ftruck,  with  great  violence,  one  of 
the  king's  fervants  behind  the  carriage ; — that  afterwards, 
on  the  fame  night,  as  the  royal  carriage  was  proceeding 
in  its  return  along Pali-MalljOppofite  toJohn's-Strtet,fDme 
perfon  or  perfons  unknown  threw  into  it  a  very  fliarp- 
edged  and  dangerous  fiint-ltone,  which  broke  one  of  th,e 
glafies  of  the  coach,  ilruck  the  queen,  and  fell  upon  the 

apparel 
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ipparcl  of  her  female  attcndr.nt,   to   ''  ■•at   an»l   icil 

abrm  of  their  majcdics."    The   proci ..ua  concluded 

with  offering  a  reward  of  one  thoufand  pounds,  and  a 
pardon  to  any  perfon  or  pcrfons  concerned  in  the  f*id 
traitorous  outrages,  other  than  fuch  perfon  or  {jcrfons  at 
aftually  committed  fuch  a£^s  of  violence,  who  fliould  give 
information,  fo  that  any  other  or  others  of  the  perfon* 
concerned  therein  fhould  be  apprehended  .^.nd  brougiu  tw 
juftice. 

In  reviewing  the  late  parliamentary  proceedings  of  iGrcat 
Britain,  every  real  friend  to  the  conllitution  muft  lament 
that  Unaccountable  confidence  in  the  minlilcr  which  has 
appeared,  and  that  reluctance  which  has  been  manifetlcd 
by  an  immenfe  majority  to  invefti^ating  any  of  his  mca- 
fures.  During  the  reign  of  defpotifm  in  France,  free-born 
Engliftimen  were  in  the  habit  of  deriding  the  pr3<i\ice  of 
the  fervile  parliaments  of  that  nation,  who  rtgijlerej  the 
edi£ls  of  a  tyrannicnl  winij}ryy  becaufe  thofe  dependents 
knew  that  contradidion  was  rewarded  with  cither  aa 
odious  epithet,  or  a  prifon,  and  ready  afTent  with  a  place, 
a  penfion,  or  a  title.  We  will  not  fay,  that,  to  Englilhmcn, 
the  remark  of  the  Roman  poet  may  now  be  applied — Mw 
tato  fiomlneyde  iefahula  tiarratur. — Wc  trufl  there  is  yet  fpirit 
in  the  nation  and  its  reprcfentativcs,  and  that  the  period  is 
approaching  when  they  fliall  affert  with  tficir  native  ardour 
their  legal  and  parliamentary  rights. 

Since  the  Chriflmas  rccefs,  the  cxcefTive  fcarcity  and 
dearnefs  of  com  has  ncceiTarily  employed  much  of  the 
attention  of  parliament.  A  committee  was  appointed  to 
inquire  into  the  caufcs  of  fuch  fcarcity,  and  to  provide 
the  moft  proper  means  for  remedying  that  grievance  which 
jprefTed  fo  heavily  on  the  moft  ufcful  part  of  fociety,  the 
induli^rious  poor.  After  fcveral  rcfolutions,  reports,  and 
debates  upon  the  fubjecl,  an  a£l  was  pafled,  granting  the 
followirigbountyon  corn  imported  inl'ritiih  fhips,  or  itilhips 
in  amity  with  England,  viz. — imported  from  Europe,  fuuth 
cf  Cape  Finifterre,  from  the  Mediterranean,  or  Africa,  20s. 
per  quarter;  on  wheat  not  weighing  lefs  than  440 lb*  i6i- 
per  quarter ;  and  on  wheat  not  weighing  lefs  than  4241b.  6s. 
per  cwt. — On  wheat-flour,  until  the  quantity  of  wheat  and 
flour  together  fhall  amount  to  400,000  quarters,  (eftijual- 
ing  2t  cwt.  of  flour  to  be  equal  to  one  quarter  of  wheat) 

from 
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from  any  other  part  of  Europe,  out  of  his  majefly's  do* 
minions,  15  s.  per  quarter  on  wheat,  and  12  s.  per  quarter 
on  M'heat  weighing  as  above ;  four  fliillings  and  nx-pence 
per  cwt.  on  wheat-flour ;  from  his  majefty's  colonies  in 
America,  or  from  the  United  States,  20s.  per  quarter  on 
wheat:  thefe  bounties  to  be  allowed  from  the  24th  De- 
cember 1795,  to  the  30th  of  September  1796. 

In  this  fefhon  a  motion  was  made  in  the  houfe  of  lords 
refpecling  the  penfion  of  Mr.  Burke..  The  effedl  of  that 
motion  has  been  a  literary  warfare,  of  which  we  have 
already  given  an  extenfive  review. 

The  motion  to  which  we  allude   was  made  by  the  ear]^ 
of  Lauderdale  on    the  4th    of   March ;    it  was  for    the 
reading  of  loth  William,  chap.  23,  and  extracts  from  the 
Journal  of  the  commons  of  1701-2,  and  an  extra6l  from 
an  addrefs  froni  the  ifland  of  Barbadoes.     His  lordfliip, 
after  the  reading  of  the  papers,  entered  into  the  hillory 
ofthe4t  per  cents  levied  upon  the  ipxports  frorrt  Barba- 
does and  the  Leeward  Iflands.     He  ihovved  that  they  were 
originally  appropriated  to  the  maintenance  of  the  internal 
government  of  the  ifiands.      Afterwards  they  were  grant- 
ed, as  part  of  the  civil  lift,  to  king  "William.  On  his  demife> 
when  the  queftion  was  to  provide  for  ^he  civil  lift  of  Anne, 
the  houfe  of  commons  addreflcd  her  majefty,  praying  that 
they  might  again  be  appropriated  as  heretofore  ;    which 
was   accordingly  done.     The  firft  breach   of  this   appro- 
priation was  of  a  feduftive  nature,  as  it  was  to  provide 
for  the  earl  of  Chatham;    but  the  whole  hiftory  proved 
that  this  was  a  departure  from  the  objecl  and  defign  of  the 
grant.    His  lordfhip's  defign  was  to  point  out  the  illegality 
of  granting  penfions  out  of  this  fund,  which  would  confe- 
qucntly  afxeifl:  that  of  Mr.  Burke,  it  being  drawn  from  the 
fame  fource.    His  lordlhip  therefore  concluded  by  moving, 
*'  that  an  addrefs  be  prefented  to  his  majefty,  praying  that 
the  4^-  per  cents,  granted  by  Barbadoes  and  the  Leeward 
lilands,  be  appropriated  to  the  government  and  defence  of 
thofe  iflands."    The  motion  was  negatived  by  a  great  ma- 
jority. 

Mr.  Grey,  on  the  15th  of  February,  laid  before  the  houfe 
a  motion  for  peace,  which  he  prefaced  with  an  energetic 
fpeech,  in  -which  he  obferved,  "  That  after  a  brilliant 
campaign,  a  motion  for  peace  bad  been  brought  forward 

in 
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in  that  houfc,  and  rejcfted.    The  uiifortunnf'*  nrtMv.i -n  of 
1794  followed;  :ind  nftcr  the  tniin^  of   I..  ,  wc 

experienced  nothin^^  but  a  lerics  of  defeats  and  difaflcrs, 
which  ended  in  the  lofs  of  Holland,  though  the  protection 
of  Holland  was  pretended  to  he  one  of  the  origimd  caufcs 
of  the  war,  and  its  prcfervatinn  was  afTcrtcd  to  he  infc- 
parably  connected  with  the  fafcty  of  this  country'.  Soon 
afterwards,  when  the  difl'ercnt  powers  were  likely  to  form 
fcparate  treaties  withsFrance,  and  leave  us  to  negotiate  by 
ourfelves,  it  fell  to  his  lot  to  brincf  forward  a  motion  for 
peace,  which,  unfortunately  for  the  country,  did  not  meet 
with  the  approbation  of  that  houfe.  Mr.  Grey  adverted 
to  the  pacific  mclVagc  of  his  majcfiy  before  the  lalt  rccefs  *, 
which  induced  him  to  withdraw  a  motion  for  peace  which 
he  had  announced,  hopinjj  that  his  majcfty's  niinillers 
would  not  be  contented  with  a  general  declaration,  but 
Would  adopt  fome  nieafures  for  carrjing  into  c(Fe(£l  the 
pacitic  difpofition  cxprefied  in  that  mcllajxe.  One  advan- 
tage, he  obferved,  had  arifen  from  the  frequent  difcuflioa 
of  that  fubjecl  in  parliament :  many  objedlions  of  miniflen* 
were  removed.  It  was  no  longer  neceflary  to  argue  that 
the  republic  of  France  was  capable  of  maintaining  her 
treaties  with  other  powers.  It  was  now  acknowledged  that 
we  might  fafely  negotiate  with  the  republic  of  France.  He 
concluded  by  moving  an  addrcfs  to  his  majefty,  "  bcfeech- 
ing  him  to  communicate  to  the  government  of  the  French 
republic  his  readinefs  to  enter  into  a  negotiation  for  retlor- 
ing  the  bleflings  of  peace,  upon  terms  equitable  and  ho- 
nourable to  both  countries." 

The  fpeech  of  the  minlfter  in  reply  was  more  pacific 
than  was  expecled ;  he  allured  tlic  houfe  that  the  interval 
of  the  rccefs  had  not  been  mifapplicd, — that,  on  the  con- 
trary, he  and  his  collegues  had  purfued  all  poflihle  means 
to  open  every  avenue  to  a  negotiation.  Matters  vcre  in 
train,  he  faid,  to  meet  any  overture  which  the  French 
might  offer,  and  that,  if  neccfTary,  he  was  ready  to  make 
the  firft  opening. — He  cxprcfTcd  no  doubt,  but  as  to  the 
definitive  period,  for  '^'hich  he  could  not  pledge  himiclf. 
His  langilage  was,  however,  fuch  as  to  intimate  the  hope. 


*  See  ourlaft  App;n(?u. 
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whicQ  every  humane  heart  would  receive  with  plealUifC^ 
that  a  general  pacification  v.-as  at  no  great  diilance. 

The  enormous  amount  of  the  national  debt  to  the  fum 
of  360^,228,020/.  bearing  the  annual  intereft  of  13,020,993/. 
has  excited  the  attention  of  the  intelligfint  part  of  the 
people,  as  an  alarming  facl,  ftill  augmenting  by  the  grow- 
ing expenfes  of  a  deflructive  war.  The  finances  and  taxes 
of  this  country''  being  at  this  rnoment  the  mod  important 
fubject  for  the  confideration  of  Eivglifhmen,  we  ihall  be 
more  particular  in  reviewing  the  proceedings  of  the  houfc' 
6f  commons,  upon  the  means  to  be  purfued  for  keeping 
the  vsft  and  complicated  mschine  of  paper  credit  in  mo- 
tion. 

In  Older  to  diminish,  in  feme  degree,  the  apprehenfions 
excited  by  the  devoun-ng  and  monftrous  appearance  of  the 
national  debt,  the  miniiter  exhibits  a  diminutive  figure 
called  the  finking  fund,  which,  he  affures  then2tion,.will  in* 
creafe  in  twelve  years  to  a  fize  fufRciently  large  and  atlile-* 
tiC  to  give  the  terrific  nxinfter  a  moital  wound;  and  that, 
in  forty  years  after  that  term,  his  dv/arf  will  have  acquired 
t^e  Ikill  and  power  of  Apollo,  and  then  tot-ally  dsftroy  the 
devouring  Britifii  Python. 

The  difpute  between  Mr.  Boyd  and  his  party  as  con- 
tVaftors  for  the  loan  granted  in  December  laft,  and  Mr.- 
Morgan  and  his  party  as  competitors  for  the  contracu,  was 
decided  in  the  conimons  in  favour  of  the  minifter  and  Mr. 
Boydy  though  it  was  clearly  proved  that  the  public  had- 
been  lofers  to  a  confiderable  amount  by  that  contract. 

On  the  22d  of  February  Mr.William  Smi^:h  read  to  the 
Houfe  the  report  of  a  committee  which  had  been  appointed 
to  inquire  into  the  merits  of  the  cafe.    He  concluded  his 
report  with  moving  a  feries  of  refolutions,  tending  to  prove 
tliejuflice  and  necefTity  of  allowing  zr^  op^ti  competition  fo/ 
kans.    Tiie  refolutions  were  ordered  to  be  printed,  and  to- 
be  taken  into  confideration  on  the  26th  of  February,  when- 
the  minifter  .had  fuiHcient  infitxence   to  engage  the  com- 
mons to  agree  to   an  amendment  which  virtually    put  a? 
ntgative  upon  them  all.    Mr.  Douglas,^-  an  able  friend  of 
N  •sdmi-niiLration,   introduced    the  motion    of    amendment^ 
^hich'  v-fv.s  in  fubftance  as  follows  : 

"  That  it  appears  to  this  houfe  that  the  principle  o( 
xiaking  loans  for  the  public  fervice,  by  free  and  open  compe--' 


tkion,  could  not  he  applied  cor. '"^-■'     •  '■'  n- 

ftances  of  thr    cifc,      ril    the    <  ;. 

duals." 

The  minilter's  bill   for  pnntinft  by  r.  lit 

^,500,000/.  for  the  ex'  \<1 

a  third  lime  on  the  2'ju  ci  i  cjruiry.     it  w.-.s  •.  l>y 

the  oppoCition  lule  of  the  hcuO,  "  that  Mr.  P.,  ^  ..  ic- 
ftroyed  the  power  of  the  purfc,  of  which  the  hdufc  of 
commons  had  always  hitherto  manifcrted  a  laudable  jca* 
loufy.  To  vote  a  fum  for  the  ferrices  of  povemmcnt  that 
would  be  necefTary,  and  to  grant  no  more,  was  the  '  '  of 
the  houfc  in  this  department.  That  in  times  of  grcx:  ci.-.cr* 
gency  votes  of  credit  were  added,  but  with  caution  :  the  larg- 
cft  mm  voted  lad  war  was  one  million  *,  but  the  prcfent  vote 
was  for  two  millions  and  a  half;  the  ma;Tnitude  of  this 
fum  was  alarming. — That  if  the  houfe  were  to  proceed  in 
this  manner,  the  appropriation  of  particular  fums  would  be 
ridiculous,  and  the  whole  might  be  thrown  into  a  vote  of 
credit  without  inquiry." 

Mr.  Grey's  motion  on  the  ftate  of  the  nation,  on  the 
loth  of  March,  opened  a  large  field  for  difcufnng  the 
alarminpT  Hate  of  the  finances.  The  refpeclnble  mover  pre- 
faced his  propofed  refolution  for  a  committee  to  be  ap- 
pointed to  inquire  into  the  ftate  of  the  nation,  with  an 
elaborate  and  accurate  account  of  the  finances  ol  this 
country,  in  which  he  obfcrved  that,  "  Whether  the  prc- 
fent llru^gle  in  France  was  to  end  in  a  republican  form  of 
government,  or  whether  it  terminated  in  a  limited  monar- 
chy, we  fljould  be  equally  compelled  to  guard  againd  thofc 
jealoufies  to  which  nations,  like  individuals,  were  liable: 
that  we  were  now  in  the  fourth  year  of  the  war  j  our 
expenfes  in  the  three  firft  ye^us  of  it  ha<l  amounted  t*.  the 
fum  oi fiventyfeven  mUlhiiSy  the  interefl  of  which  amounted 
to  2,600,00c/.  per  annum.  The  fum  thus  incurred  M  three 
years  was  greater  than  the  nvhoU  of  our  nciticfui!  -ft 

/o//j<';r^r  1756.  J le  then  proceeded  ♦     '  t 

and  in  whit  yearly  proporti-"     ''  -* 

lions  had  been  funded.     The 

r^'the  American  war^  yvJJ  no  ti.  ' ' 

of  17  millions  had  been  voted  lor  the  army  in  the  uli  thre« 
yearsi  yet'the  excefs  beyond  the  expenditure  had  r.  :i 

in  that  time  to  14,300,000/.  All  this  was  money  <..\,  .;.-^J, 

R  r  2  .  ^^^ 
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not  only  v/ithout  the  confent,  but  even  without  the  know^ 
ledge  of  parliament, 

Mr.  Grey  then  proceeded  to  draw  a  comnarifon  between 
the  three  years  of  the  American  war,  after  the  French  had 
joined  in  the  conteft,  viz.  1778,  1779,  1780,  and  to  com- 
pare the  expenditure  of  thofe,  with  that  of  the  three  lafl: 
years.  The  extra  expenfes  in  thofe  "three  years  had 
amounted  to  no  more  than  5,800,000/. — in  the  three  laft 
years  of  the  prefent  war,  the  extra  expenfes  amounted  to 
nearly  14  millions.  He  gave  then  a  brief  fummary,  for  the 
purpofe  of  fhowing,  at  one  view,  the  near  proportion  which 
the  extraordinaries  bore  to  the  eflimates,  and  that  the 
fums  expended  without  the  fanction  of  parliament  were 
nearly  equal  in  amount  to  the  grants  voted  by  that  houfe. 

Recapitulation  of  the  years  1793-4-S* 

ESTIMATES. 

Army  -  -  -  -  £.  i -,200,000 
Navy  -  -  -  -  17,600,000 
Ordnance       -        -        _        -      2,600,000 


Total  ';:,4"c,coo 


35 '4^ 


-^j^ 


EXTRAORDINAPvIES. 

Army        ..--£.  13,770,000 
Navy         -         -  -  _         14,3-0,000 

Ordnance  -  -  _         3,160,000 

Total  31,280,000 

The  latter  was  the  fum  expended  ivithout  the  fanciion  of 
parliament ;  and  the  only  fruits  of  this  expenditure  were 
difcom-fiture  and  defeat. 

On  the  fubjetl  of  barracks,  he  remarked,  that  the  pro- 
ceedings of  miniilers  were  an  infult  to  the  houfe,  be- 
caufe  the  confent  of  that  branch  of  the  government  to  the 
creation  of  barracks  had  never  been  required.  The  build- 
ing of  new  barracks  had  already  coll  the  nation  1,160,000/. 
and  according  (o  the  accounts  then  on  the  table  for  the  firfl: 
time,  200.000/.  more  was  wanted.  He  then  inquired  into 
the  probable  amount  of  the  peace  eflablilhment,  if  a  peace 
were  to  be  concluded  immediately.  With  the  increafe  of 
the  half  pay,  the  expenics  of  the  barracks,  and  other  inci- 
6  '  cidents. 
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cedents,  he   rated   the   peace  cRabliflimeiit      ,         -  '    ■- • 
ikHHohs  annually.     The  whole  of  the  i.ixcb  in  that 
eilimated  at   i8,ooo,coo/.  to  which  if  the  new  ta 
added,  fuppofing  no  deticicncy,  there  would  be  a  total  ot 
19,500,000/.     From  this  Itatcmcnt  he  deduced  ■ 
inference,  that  if  a  peace  were  iinn.     '  •   '     • 

the  people  of  this  kinjfdom  muit  1 i 

bmrthens,  with  a  further  lo~id  of  two  millions  and  <t  /,. 
frejh  taxes. 

Mr.  Jenkinfon,  as  an  advocate  for  the  meafnrcs  of  ;^ 
niftration,    contended,   that  the  general  aflef        "   ' 
this  war  was  more  cxpeniivc  than   former  w  i.w 

ground  of  inquiry  ;  for  every  war  was  more  t\^  tiuii 

the  preceding  one.  That  it  Ihould  be  remembered  that  the- 
country  had  been  borne  up  more  againd  the  burthens  of 
this  war  than  ever  it  had  been  on  any  former  occafion." 
He  then  took  a  view  of  the  commerce  of  x\\z  nation, 
which,  he  contended,  was  in  the  molt  unex.',^-  l  ■'  llatc 
of  profperity. 

He  ftated  the  exports  for  the  three  years  preceding  the 

war,  viz. 

For  the  year  1790  -  -  -  ^.  20,120,000 

1 791  -  -  -  -  22,731,000 

1792  -     -     -    -    24,90^,000 


s 


Total  67,756,.- :.o 

The  average  of  which  was  22,585,003 

In  the  three  fii-ft  years  of  the  war,  the  exports  were  a 

follows,  viz. 

In  the  year  1 793     -    -    -     ^.2o,39<3.oco 

179+    -    -    -    -    7-,r"     3 

1795      -      ""      -       26,--.-,    -O 

Total  70,360,000 

So  that  the  average  of  the  three  lafl  years  ai  the  \mr 
exceeded  the  average  of  the  three  preceding  years  of  ^ 
by  about  one  million  fterUng  In  value }  the  average  j^j  the 
imports  bore  a  fimilar  cxcefs,  according  to  his  'j 

therefore,  under  all  the  ('  '■'    ■  '•'  '  'i  "■",  *'     '  -c 

and  revenue  Itill  rapidly  i  . 

During  this  debate,  the  friends  of  the  n 

Pi  r  3  4bi« 
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able  to  contradidl,  in  any  eiTential  point,  the  ftatemcnt  of 
Mr.  Grey,  "  that  if  a  peace  were  to  be  made  to-movrow, 
it  would  be  neceffary  to  levy  new  taxesy  to  provide  for  a 
deficiency  of  two  millions  and  a  half,  to  raiie  the  yearly- 
revenue  to  the  level  of  a  peace  ellabiilliment  of.  twenty- 
two  millions  ! 

In  the   month    of   April   there  appeared  two   curious, 
alarming,  and  ftrange  political  phsenomena  in  the  Britidi 
houfe  of  commons, — a  fecond  budget,  and  a  fecond  loan,  in 
the  fame  fcflion, — the  efTecls  of  the  prefent  calamitous  and 
deftru£live  war.     At  the  Hght  of  thefe  difagreeable  pbanr 
toms,  even  the  advocates  for  commencing  hoftilities.  began 
to  exclaim,  that  "  certainly  it  was  imprude^it  in  the  mi- 
niiters  of  Britain  to  rufh  into  a  diftant  confuming  flame» 
which  their  furrounding  feas  muLl  for  ever  have  prevented 
I'rom  re'acbing  them." 
This  fecond  budget  was  brought  forward  on  the  i8th  of 
April  by  Mr.  Pitt,  who  obferved,  that  when,  he  opened 
the  lail,  he  had  propofed  to  raife   135,000/.  by  a  tax  upon 
printed  cottons  j  but  unce  that  time  he  deemed  it  advifable 
to  relinquifli  it,  and  to  fubftitute  new  taxes  in  its  place. 

The  new  taxes  he  propofed,  and  the  eftimates  of  their 
probable  produce,  w^re  as  follows  : 

A  tax  on  dogs         .         -         -    ^.100,000 
A  tax  on  hats         -        -        _  40,000 

An  additional  duty  of  20/.  per 

tun  on  wine         _         _        -         600,000 
He  then  dated  the  terms  on  which  the  new  loan  of  fevcn 
millions  and  a  half  had  been  contra£led  for  : 

J 20/.  3  per  cent  cons.  -        -         80/.  Bj-.  o^, 

25    ditto  reduced        -         -         -     16    10    o 
Long  annuity  .5^.  6i/.  at  18  ^ 

years'  purchafe        -        -        519 
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To  this  was  to  be  added  the  difcount  at  2/.  14^.  per  cent. 
but  which  being  taken  for  the  half  year,  was  only  i/.  <js. 
this  made  the  whole  of  the  bonus  amount  to  3/.  6s.  gd. 
Mr.  Pitt  dwelt  a  confiderable  time  upon  the  prc/perous (t^ite 
of  cur  commerce,  and  the  certainty  of  our  refources.  Thfi 
taxes  imp ofed  in  the  three  laft  years  were  as  follows : 
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Thc  taxes  impofcd  in  the  firft  of  thcfc  three  ycari. 
produced  in  three  years  upwards  of  (5oo,ooo/.  pounds.  Tht 
taxes  laid  on  in  the  fccond  year,  kept  the  fame  pace.  la 
.the  laft  year  the  taxes  impofed  had  «^ually  producc4 
T,6-j8,cco/.  It  appeared,  therefore,  that  the  taxes  laid  o\^ 
in  every  former  war,  tended  to  impair  the  permaccni  revc/ 
nue ;  but  in  the  prcfcnt  war  the  returns  ucrc  ^%  littlf 
fluctuating  as  in  time  of  peace.  Our  iocome  was  cvc^i 
now,  he  faid,  3^00,000  pounds  annually,  beyond  the  higheft 
calculation  of  our  peace  cftabliflimeot,  which  was  flxteci^ 
millions  (Icrling. 

He  then  pointed  out  the  benefits  which  had  ailfcn  from 
the  ellabliflnnent  of  iUc Jtril-ingfund.  It  was  now,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  exifting  debt,  more  than  double  what  it  ha4 
been  at  the  cnd-of  the  lad  peace.     If  we  proceeded,  as  wc 

had   done,  to  increafe  in  credit,  manufactures,  and  •- - 

Jation,  this  fund   mufl:  reach  its  funnrit,  of  fuuc  1.  ; 

annually,  to  be  employed  in  the  liquidation  of  our  debt, 
Sn  the'  fpace  of  twelve  years.  In  forty  years  after  that 
period,  the  whole  of  our  burthens,  immcpfe  as  they  ap^ 
pear,  would  be  utterly  extinguiihed. 

With  thisfafcinating  account  of  the  national  debt,  and  otif 
refources,  wc  Ihall  contrail  one,  given  to  the  public  by  ai^ 
able  mathematician  and  celebrated  calculator  *. 

**  With  a  debt  of  more  than  ihree  hundred  and  ftxty  miU 
lions,  and  a  war  flill  raging,  which  threatens  to  ir 
the  amount  with  many  millions  in  addition,  is  it  j  .  ..y 
to  contemplate  our  iituation  without  alarm  ?  Or  can  the 
circuniftances  of  our  enemies  being  in  the  gulph  of  bankr 
ruptcy  and  ruin  (even  admitting  it  to  be  true)  fccurc  u» 
againll  the  danger  ariling  from  a  perpetual  accumulatioq 
of  new  debts  and  ta:^es  ?  Our  refources,  great 
reprefentcd  to  be,  mull  inevitably  fail,  if  this  i;iv^..j  ut 
continued  i  and  when  wc  arc  involved  in  the  f.m\c  ruin 
with  our  enemies,  it  can  afford  us  bu^  little  confolation  tQ 
reflect,  that  they  have  plunged  into  the  gulph  before  usf 
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"By  the  feven  years  war,  which  began- in  1755  and 
ended  in  1762,  the  public  debts  were  increafed  above 
feventy-one  millions.  By  the  American  war,  they  were 
increafed  above  one  hundred  and  twenty  millions ;  and  by 
the  prefent  war  they  liave  been  already  increafed  above 
one  hundred  millions;  fo  that  the  intereft  and  manage- 
ment of  the  debt,  the  money  appropriated  for  the  finking 
fund,  together  with  the  civil  liil  and  other  expenfes  of 
government,  even  were  peace  to  be  concluded  immediately, 
would  require  taxes  to  be  raife4  Annually  to  the  amount  of 
tivenh)-tnuo  miUtons  i 

"  Our  refources  are  not  ineshauftible,  nor  our  credit 
unbounded.  During  the  laft  forty  years,  the  national 
debt  has  been  increafed  300  millions,  and  at  this  very  mo- 
ment is  increafing  fafler  than  ever.  With  two  loans  in 
one  year,  amounting  to  36  millions  flerling ;  with  a  loan 
alfo  in  the  fame  year,  to  our  ally  thcehiperor,  of  4,600,000/, 
5nd  with  an  addition  to  the  navy  debt  of  one  million  and 
a  half,  the  whole  fupplies  for  the  next  campaign  ftill  re- 
main unprovided  for  !" 

With  refpect  to  the  advantages  arifing  from  the  finking 
fund,  it  is  afierted  by  the  fame  authority,  "  That  by  the 
addition  of  frefh  taxes,  in  confequence  of  efvery  new  loan,  * 
and  by  the  annual  appropriation  of  one  million  from  the 
confolidated  fund,  about  17-*:  millions  of  the  three  per  cents.' 
hav'C  been  redeemed  fince  the  year  1786  j  that  is,  the  pre-r 
fent  debts   have   accumulated,  in  three   years,'  to  a  furn 
which  is  feve7i  times  greater  than  the  fum^  paid  off  in  ten 
years  j  and,  compared  with  the  whole  amount  of  the  debt 
•.it  this  prefent  time,  the  fiock  redeemed  is,  to  the  whole 
iiock,    m  the  proportion  of  one  to  twenty-four  nearly  j 
fo  that  during  a  courfe  of  ten  years,  the  national  debt  has 
been  leffened  about  ten-pence  in  the  pound!  at  this  rate  ie 
js  obvious  that  the  total  difcharge  of  the  public  debt  muft 
be  a  tedious  procefs.    Suppofing  the  war  to  be  now  ended, 
-^a;ft):ift  osconomy  to  be  obferved  in  all  the  expenfes  of 
government,— the    fufns  for  the  finking  fund  to  be  well 
applied,- and  the  peace  of  the  country  to  remain  uninter- 
rupted for  the'next  forty  years,— the  amount  of  the  public 
debt  at  the"  end  of  tbitt  time  might  perhaps   be  reduced 
^p  one  hundred  and  fifty  millions  !'' 

Jkir.  Pitt,  on  opening  the  fecoud  budget,  gave  the  houfe 
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of  commons  a  mucb  mot*:  llattcring  account  of  this  imnnf 
tant  fubj-.a.  He  Aud,  that  in  52  yc.irs,  the  v.  hole  of  <.ur 
burthens,  imnenfc  as  they  were,  would  be  utterly  cxtin- 
guilhccl  by  the  growing  advantages  ariling  from  the  finking 
fuiul ! 

In  a  fi-'v  (!  ys  after  thi$,  Mr.  Piu,  ,;,   j  c  c  of 

fuppjy,  II   )vcd  *'  i'liat  the  lum  of  2co,ooo/.  b  '  ';> 

his  majcrty,  /«  iiinke  good  his  en^agrmi/i/s  with  ..f 

San'iriia,"  v.'  .h  was  aerced  to.  On  the  fame  tljy,  in  a 
comm'tt"!?  of  w.."-<;  aiiJ  ii;l  ms,  tl)':  min;'  t  l-e 

into:;  led  u   funJ  four  million-  n-id  a  h:xit  vi  u..  ,[~ 

lin:--,  and  tr.u. '"port  bills  in    i  c  5  per  tents.  \  i 

made  an  agreement  for  this  purpofc,  thcfe  iv  .,t 

99.    He  propof,;!  to  divide-  thcfe  bills  into  two  .  the 

e;irlicl!:  were  due  immediately,,  and  the  remain  ; 

months.    For  the  iirft,  105  was  to  Lc  .  mc  ic- 

cond  104  J  ibis  wi^ulil  mal:c  a  l>:nus  of  .  ■  -v  r ^^ 

the  Mtft  ciafs,  and  three  per  cent,  on  the  ,         ,  i 

would  be  eq'ial  to  a  bonus  of  3  i  per  cent.  This  was  agreed 
to.  In  a  fiibioqucnt  (tage  of  this  buliiicfs,  Mr.  Vox  ( 
with  great  llrcngth  of  rcafoning,  the  r-     '•■ 

the    minitkr    rtlpccting    his    .Sardii:i.'.,.  . ,  ..:  ._ 

len,fyth  the  torrent  of  the  prefent  infatuation,  in  favour  of 

fubfidifing  the  coiitineuial  powers,  complete' y  fi 

cool  and  delibetate  eHbrt  of  miiuls  ■  • 

and  in  habits  ol  liberal  ana  enlarged  [■ v...,_ 

Perhaps  t'lcre  has  hardly  occurrcti  a  more  rxtraoulinurj 
circumftance  in  diphinatic  Ljjioryy  than  the  laic  abortive,  if 
not  pretended,  overture  for  pea^e  from  tt.>  UritiA.  minillry 
to  the  French  ambaif.idor  at  liaflc.  The  public  wiJl  cafily 
uecoileft  that  the  pacific  dvclaraiion  of  hi>  majclly  to  pjr- 
liament  was  made  on  the  8th  of  December  1795, — precilt  ly 
about  the  time  when  the  contract  lor  the  loan  wjj  made 
■with  Mcllrs.  Boyd  and  Benfield.  It  was  naturally  expcdi- 
ed,  therefore,  that  foiuc  elFort  to  open  a  negotiation  wai 
immediaiily  to  be  made,  and  fome  iicps  t  .ken  f  the 

felloraiion  of  peace.  What  then  mud  be  the  n.rjii.cof 
every  thinking  pcrion,  to  obfervc  thrri-  ir.onihs  pcrnin  .!  ><« 
elapfe  without  anv  attempt  of  this  kind,  while  an  > 

eKpenditure  waa  daily  going  forward  in  preparations  for  the 
renewal  of  hoftilities  ?  The  alacrity  ts,  rai>,  •- 

t)rcaking  off  an  incipient  acgjtution,  juu^aa  luc  be/l  ci 
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ment  on  tkeir  tardinefs  in  commencing  it ;  and  certain!^^ 
ao  perfou  either  in  France  or  England,  who  reflecls  on 
thefe  facis,  will  be  difpofed  to  give  the  Britifh  miniilry  tOQ 
much  credit  for  \\it\x Jmcerity.\ii  the  tranfadion. 

On  the  8th  of  March,  however,  the  minifter  found  it 
convenient  to  break  fiience  on  this  fubjeft;  and  a  note 
was  tranfnaitted  to  M.  Bartheiemi,  ambafladcr  of  the 
French  republic  to  the  Helvetic  body,  from  the  Britifh 
/cabinet,  through  the  hands  of  Mr.  Wickham,  requeiting 
that  he  would  tranfmit  in  writing  his  anfwer  to  three  in- 
terrogatories :  "Whether  there  was  a  difpofition  in  France 
to  open  a  general  negotiation  for  the  eftabliihment  of  a 
general  peace  upon  jull  and  equitable  terms,  by  lending, 
for  that  purpofe,  miniiters  to  a  congrefs,  at  a  place  which 
ir.ight  be  after\yards  agreed  upon  ?  Whether  there  was  ^ 
difpofition  to-  communicate  the  general  grounds  of  a  paci* 
fication,  fuch  as  France  would  be  willing  to  propofe,  in 
order  that  his  rnajefcy  and  his  allies  might  in  concert  ex- 
amine thereupon,  whether  they  were  fuch  as  might  ferve 
as  the  foundation  of  a  negotiation  for  peace  ?  or  whether 
there  was  a  defire  to  propofe  any  other  way  \vhatever,  fof 
arriving  at  the  fame  end, — that  pf  a  general  pacification  ? 

M.  Bartheiemi  returned  an  anfwer  to  this  note,  dated 
March  26,  1796^  in  which  he  informed  Mr.  Wickham,  that 
he  had  tranfmitted  his  note  to  the  executive  direftory, 
who  had  fignified  to  him,  '^  that  they  ardently  dejlred  to 
procure  for  the  Erench  republic  a  juji^  honourable^   and  folid 
'peace  \   and  that  the  flep  taken  by  Mr.  Wickham  would 
have  afforded  to  the  dire£lory  real  fatisfaclion,  if  the  de- 
claration itfelf,  which  that  minifter  makes,  of  his  net  hav~ 
hig  any  order  or  power  to  negotiate^  did  not  give  room  to 
^oubt  of  t\iQftvceriiy  of  the  pacific  intentions  of  his  court.'* 
In  fa£l,  that  if  Engb.nd  fought  for  peace  in  good  faith, 
would  fhe  propofe  a  congrefs,  of  which  the  necelTary  re- 
fult  mufl  be  to  render  all  negotiations   endleis?     "The 
dire6lory,  animated  with  an  ardent  defire  to  procure  peace, 
declared  further,  that,  charged  by  the  confljtution  with 
jhe  execution  of  the  laws,  it  cannot  rnake  or  liften  to  any 
propof;}!  that  would  be  contrary  to  them.    The  conftitu- 
tional  acl  does  not  permit  .it  to  confent  to  any  alienatroi^ 
of  that  which,  according  to  the  exifting  laws,  conftitute^ 
ihe  territory  of  tlie  republic/' 

4  Thf^ 
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The  total  ignorance  of  our  prcfcut  miniflcr  on  ail  fub- 
jc^s  of  foreign  politics,  wc  have  frcqutnily  had  occjI.  n 
to  cxpofe ;  but  it  never  was  more  manifelt  than  in  the 
prefcnt  inftancc,  fmcc  he  appears  utterly  to  hare  miflaken 
the  tenor  of  this  part  of  the  mefiage  from  the  d  \' 

and  to  have  been  totally  unacquainted  with  rl  •  •.,  „  ^,  ,,, 
llitution  of  France,  which  indeed  it  is  in.^  .    he  can 

ever  have  pcrufcd.  The  conlUtutional  act,  referred  to  in 
the  note,  certainly  docs  not  prohibit  the  alienation  of  any 
part  of  the  territory  of  the  republic  by  an  »ptn  tr  aty :  it 
only  prohibits  the  executive  government  from  alicnatinr 
any  part  of  the  territory  by  ftcret  artuUs.  Had  our  mini- 
ilers,  therefore,  been  llatcfmcn,  they  would  hare  demand- 
ed from  the  diredlory  an  explanation  of  the  note  : — "  Do 
you  mean  to  lay,  that  you  luUl  not  confent  to  my  cxchan;jc 
or  alienation  of  territory  by  an  open  treaty?   or  .'  '  ; 

note  only  imply  (which  appears  to  lie  the  fair  conu.  ..^...  n) 
that  you  cannot,  by  the  conlUtutional  act,  a^rce  to  anf 
Jecret  artkus^ — that  is,  articles  not  to  be  Tubmittcd  to  the 
legillative  body,  for  the  alienation  of  any  part  of  your 
territory?"    Such  a  demand  mu ft  have  pr  '   '   '      ii« 

tivc  anfwer  refpecling  the  views  and  ob,, 
cutive  government  in  France,  and  mult  ^x. 

ly  fatisfatlory  to  the  people  of  Great  Britain.  Coinrary, 
however,  to  this  rational  and  prudent  mode  oJ  protccdjn;if, 
our  uniiedged  ftatcfmcn  had  no  fooncr  received  this  an- 
fwer of  the  directory,  than  they  publiihed  a  note,  dated 
Downing-Stieet,  April  10,  1796,  purporting,  "  that  as  the 
diredory  have  declared  the  inadmilhblc  prctcnfioii  of  ap- 
propriating to  France  all  that  the  laws  adually  cxiilinj 
there  may  have  comprifed  under  the  <!  on  of  the 

French  territory,  and  that  no  propoia.  «.v.i...:i»  to  it  wili 
te  made,  or  even  liltened  to,  nothing  is  left  for  the  king", 
but  to  prolecute  a  war  equally  jult  ami  necellary." 

Here  our  minifters  have  ufed  the  royal  name  to  a  mcf- 
fage  wherein  they  acknowledged  the  exifting  governinent 
of  France  as  being  capable,  in  their  own  afFcclcd  phrafc, 
"  of  mamtaining  the  accultomed  relations  of  ^cicc  and 
amity."  W  Iiy  then  infult  the  republic  on  the  thrclhold  of 
jthe  negotiation?  It  was  alkcd,  in  a  itylc  not  appropriate 
to  the  occalion,  whether  France  was  ditpofcd  to  negotiate  I 
The  French  republic  is  nowhere  mentioned. 

The 
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The  anfwer,  fent  by  the  ciire£lory,  was  certainly  in  terms 
fuch  as  might  be  expecfled  ; — they  doubted  the  lincerity  o£ 
the  pacific  difpofition  of  our  minifters ; — they  very  natu- 
rally intimated  that  the  hope  of  the  Britifh  cabinet  was, 
that  the  propofals  rauft  be  without  effect.  What  follows, 
of  fternnefs  in  their  demands,  (hows  little  more  fhan  that 
they  were  dealing  with  men  whom  they  fufpe6led,  and  for 
whofe  talents  they  feem  to  entertain  the  high  eft  con- 
tempt. 

But  whence  arifes  this  extreme  folicitude  on  the  part  of 
the  minifter  for  the  aggrandifement  of  the  houfe  of  Au- 
ilria  ?     The  emperor's  acquifitions  on  the  fide  of  Poland 
are  much  more  important  than  what  he  has  loft  in  the' 
Netherlands.    The  queftion  then  is,  whether  the  emperor 
ihall  hold  all  his  new  acquifitions,  added  to  his  ancient 
territories,  and  the  French  be  obliged  to  give  up  all  theirs ; 
cr  whether,  as  the  emperor  has  got  a  great  deal,  the  French 
{hall  alfo  get  fome  acceffion  of  terr'itory  by  the  conteft.     If 
a  good  ilatcfman  was  to  hold  the  balance  as  minifter  of 
Great  Britain,  we  cannot  believe  that  he  would  incline  the 
fcale  altogether  in  favour  of  Auftria.    We  have  never  had 
reafon  to  boaft  of  the  fidelity  of  that  houfe.     Auftria  is  a 
defpotic  and  confequently  a  ftrong  government ;  France, 
while  it  is  a  republic,  muft  be  a  weak  and  divided  govern- 
ment, and  therefore  lefs  formidable.     Auftria  has  no  com- 
mercial advantages  to  prefent  us  with ;  France  has  it  in 
her  power  to  make  great  and  many  conceffions  in  that  way; 
and  we  will  venture  to  alTert  that  the   only  opportunity 
which  the  minifter  ever  will  have  to  obtain  his  own  pro- 
fefted  objedts  in  the  war, — **  indemnity  for  the  paft,  and  fe- 
curity  for  the  future," — will  be,  by  forming  an  advanta- 
geous commercial  treaty  with  France.   But,  unfortunately, 
the  Britifli  minifter  appears  completely  to  have  imbibed  the 
great  and  leading  principle  of  INIr.  Burke's  new  philofo- 
phy, — and  "  his  reafon  is  inftru61:ed  by  his  paflions." 

As  it  was  generally  fuppofed  that  a  diflblution  of  the  .h 

houfe  of  commons  was  fpeedily  intended,  Mr.  Gre^'-,  in  the 
beginning  of  May,  introduced  a  motion  for  paffing  a,  feries 
of  refolutions  amounting  to  an  impeachment  of  mlmjlers.    He  . :: 

charged  them  with  \\7i\\x\g  violated  the  laws  by  which  the  •^; 

fums  to  be  expended  were  appropriated  to  diftin6t  and  fpc-. 
cific  purpofes,— with  having  endeavoured  to  cover  the  mif- 

application 
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application  of  the  puUlic  money,  by  givin;;  in  falfc  account* 
to  that  houfc,— with  v'   •  ■'        '  ■  _     ,|^ 

being  guilty  of  ubrcacii  --.  i.,..  ..> ,.  „  ,..^,.  ,.^,  ,,,^  ,.,in,c 

of  puynuilcj-gcncral.    Ho  then  obftr\'  tlierc  were 

acts  which  annually  paflcd  that  houfc  for  the  purpofc  of 
appropriating  the  fcvcial  grants  to  iliftinfl  purpofcs:  they 
recited  the  funis  whicli  were  voted  for  the 
With  rcfpcct  to  the  former,  tliofe  aiTls  wcu  <..■  ..  j  .;ii,ii- 
lar;  they  llatcd  the  feveral  funis  which  were  granted  for 
fubfillence,  clothing,  ftalF,  &c.  It  then  appeared,  from  ac- 
counts on  the  table,  dated  April  2ilh  that,  for  the  article 
of  clothing,  there  was  a  fum  due  of  ^44,000  pounds,  which 
had  been  formerly  voted  and  raifec'.  '  ■"  ^vhich  had  never 
been  paid.    Large  arrears  due  to  ft.;  rs  were  in  the 

fame  predicament.  The  grants  of  every  feflion,  he  obfcrr- 
ed,  were  fettled  by  the  appioprintion  adt.  To  divert  thofe 
to  any  other  purpofe  v/ithout  the  authority  of  parliament, 
vas  certainly  a  niifdemeanor.  There  were  other  ads  and 
guards  placed  by  the  conftitution,  and  which  had  been 
violated  in  this  inftance.  Jn  the  year  1782,  an  aft  had 
pafTed  to  regulate  the  office  of  pnymalter-gcneral  of  the 
forces  -,  the  obje6l  of  this  act  was  to  guard  againll  abufcs, 
and  to  prevent  the  paymafter  from  retaining  Lrgc  balantes 
in  his  hand.  This  act  had  alfo  been  violated.  It  appear- 
ed, from  the  accounts  on  the  table,  that  the  paymalter  had 
in  his  hand  a  balance  of  not  lefs  than  83,000  pounds.  In 
fliort,  the  charges  brought  by  Mr.  Grey  were  too  well  fuh- 
Itantiated   to  be   overthrown :    the  niinift  'his  col- 

logues were  therefore,  in  their  defence,  o;  ...w  to  recur 
to  the  old  maxim, — NfceJJttas  nulLitn  Ugem  hnhft-^  they  con- 
tended that  whenever  a  breach  was  made  in  an  acl  of  par- 
liament from  necelTity,  and  for  the  public  good  and  con- 
venience, thofe  weirhty  cirrumftanccs  went  to  an  ^        "    > 

tion  of  a  charf'e  of  viol.uing  the  law.    V  •-  r 

the  order  of  the  day,  Mr.  Grc}-*3  was  n.^,  it 

majority. 

From  the  prefent  circnmftanccs  of  the  nation,  and  the 
difTolution  of  parliament,  wc  trutl  our  willexcurc 

us  for  a  little  antii'     •      \  of  our  next  '■     '   ,r 

the  fubftancc  of  tli^  ....    1 -.^^,^  ,  I, 

was  made  in  the  upper  I  ;  j 

commons  by  Mr.  Fox'. 

In 
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In  the  houfe  of  commons,  Mr.  Fox  went  into  a  lon^  and 
able  detail  of  the  principal  events  of  the  war,  pointing  out, 
as  he  proceeded,  the  numerous  inftances  of  the  ignorance 
and  obftinacy  of  minifters,  by  which  they  omitted  every 
favourable  opportunity  to  negotiate  for  peace.  And,  in  the 
prcfent  alarming  flate  of  affairs,  the  conducl  of  minifters, 
in  infulting  a  powerful  and  growing  enemy  at  the  threfliold 
of  negotiation,  met  with  that  reprehenfion  from  thefe  two 
able  defenders  of  their  country,  which  it  juftly  merited. 
The  various  arguments  they  made  ufe  of,  were  a  recapitu- 
lation of  all  the  beft  of  thofe  which  have  been  employed 
on  fimilar  occafions  during  the  war,  with  the  addition  of 
thofe  which  the  late  events  have  furniflied.  ISIr.  Fox  con- 
cluded a  long  and  able  fpeech,  by  moving  an  addrefs  to 
his  majefty  on  the  conduct  of  minifters  in  the  profecution 
of  the  prefent  war.  The  motion  was  loft  by  216  votes 
againft  42. 

GERMANY. 

The  maxim  of  an  Englifh  poet  would  not  be  at  prefent 
511  adapted  to  the  moft  ferious  refleftion  of  the  emperor  ot 
Germany — 

•'  There  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  oF  men, 
Vvhich,  talitn  at  the  flood,  leads  on  to  fortune; 
Omitted,  — all  the  voyage  of  our  1  fe 
Is  bound  in  fhaiiows  and  in  milery." 

^ad  reclitude  and  felf-prefervation  alone  guided  the  con- 
duel:  of  his  imperii  majefty,  the  tide  of  fiiccefs,  which 
began  to  ebb  foon  after  the  fortrefs  of  Valenciennes  fur- 
rendered  to  his  arms,  would  have  induced  him  to  have 
x:onciuded  a  j^eace  with  the  French.  He  had  then  re- 
trovered  all  the  Netherlands,  and  was  in  poiTellion  of  feve- 
ral  ftrong-holds  taken  from  the  French-;  and  his  allies,  the 
f;,ngli{h,  were  alfo  in  poiTcffion  of  the  important  port  and 
liarbour  of  Toulon,  with  the  Ctrfenal  and  all  the  Ihipping. 
He  is  now  nearly  rv^ciuced  to  the  humiitating  necelhty  of 
petitioning  for  peace  from  a  nation  whofe  extirpation  he 
•has  threatened.  Deprived  of  ail  the  Netherlands,  of  fevc- 
ral  places  on  the  Rhine, — his  pofTefnons  in  Italy  loft,  or  ia 
the  mcfc  Tmrninent  danger,-^his  armies  defeated, — and  his 
ally  in  that  quarter,  the  king  of  Sardinia,  after  lofing  a 
large  fharc  of  hrs  territcries,  compelled  to  give  up  his 
ftronijeft  places  to  the  French,  to  procure  a  temporary 

armiftice,-:— 


Urmifticc,— with  this  gloomy  profpcd,  he  ftill  r  the 

arty  of  England,  and  thcxrncniy  of  the  French  rcpuUtc, 

n    T^    S    S    I    A. 

The  hoaflcd  aid,  which  En^^land  wa3  to  rcccire  from  tlic 
cmprds  of  RufFia  as  h;r  new  and  powerful  a!ly, 
to  been  confined  to  the  honourable  pr  >' 
ling  her  fliips  in  the  Downs,  at  a  t>"i  •  • 
this  nation  were  fufFcring  the   ^ 

the  fcarcity  of  provifions, — and  giving  her  failors  a  fc\*  . 
fons  in  naval  taQics. 

The  emprefs,  (to  ufe  her  own  phrafe)  having  rcllorcti 
pface  and  order  in  Poland^  h.;  '  'lited  fume  dcligti*  of 
giving,  in  her  way,  the  fame  L.^  f  . '^,, , .'    .      rr    ;,.^ 

deed,  her  demands  on  that  court    . 

fuch  as  to  excite  the  indignation  and  abhorrence  of  allcivH 
lifed  focietyj  and  the  appellation  given  to  one  of  her  bir- 
barian  anceflors  will  find  an  ."  natc  applic  - 

prelcnt  times.— lie  was  termed      i  .;c  fcourgc  oi  <^  u  ;  ' 

WEST    INDIES. 

The  intelligence  from  thcfe  iflands  has  by  no  mean^  an- 
fwered  tlje  fanguiiK  expectations  raifed  by  the  eircum- 
ftance  of  our  fendlni^  out  fuch  a  for  rcc  to  ■ 

affillance.     Mnnyoftlic  t^     ■  ■  '^."  

terirtg  great  'H'i  nhics.  Ti.._  - .-  ..  . —  :   :..    -j 

to  fend  a  cc  lo  number  to  that  quarter;  fo  thjt  afe 

prefent  rhc  giand  iiVue  (tiU  remains  in  fufp'-ulc- 

AMERICA. 
The  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  St2t<"^ 
have  long  appeared  attached  to  the  republic  of  Ft 
"We  are  inclined  to  believe  that  their  Tcncrable  prcfi< 
"W^aOiington,  is  included  in  ibis  majority  >  bat  his  j 
ment  and  moderation  have  rellraincd  him  fiom  :• 
fome  ra(h  meafures  which  the  eiithufiafm  ofa^- 
fiderable  number  wiHied  bin?  '•«  '.nil'.,,-,    llerncc  I 
fcnfions  have  arifcn,  which  !  had  the  a* 

rity  and  rclpcaability  to  -  The  treaty  with  C: 

Britain  is  ftill  diflikcd  by  body 

and  is  regarded  as  too  h  . .     ••  ;  ONiCiiu;  ».:ij  uj- 

creaHag  republic  to  have  «n.vcac  j  ^ .-. 

Tkc 
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The  prefident  has  lately  been  requefted,  by  the  lioufe 
of  reprefeiitatlves^  to  produce  the  various  papers  and  pro- 
ceedings which  palTed  between  the  agents  of  America 
and  the  cabinet  of  Si.  James's  during  the  negotiation  of 
the  faid  treaty.  He,  with  a  fortitude  and  prudence  for 
which  he  is  fo  celebrated,  has  refu fed  to  produce  them, 
averring,  upon  rational  grounds,  that  he  acls  entirely  con- 
formable to  the  conftitution  of  the  American  ftates  in  per- 
fifting  in  that  reuifal. 

The  utmoft  unanimity  appears  to  reign  between  the 
American  and  French  republics.  In  the  month  of  January, 
the  minifter  of  the  latter  prefented  to  the  prefident  of  the 
former  ibe  addrefs  of  the  committee  of  public  fafety  to 
the  Americans,  with  the  ftandard  of  the  French  republic. 
The  addrefs  was  couched  in  terms  of  the  warmeil  affur- 
ance  of  amity  and  good  will. 

The  prefident's  reply  abounded  with  .expreilions  of  gene- 
ral philanthropy,  and  of  friendiliip  towards  the  French. 
**  To  call  your  nation  brave,"  faid  he,  *'  were  to  pronounce 
but  com.mon  praife.  V/onderful  people  !  Ages  to  come  will 
read  with  aftonilhment  the  hiftory  of  your  brilliant  ex- 
ploits !  I  rejoice  that  the  end  of  your  toils,  and  of  your, 
immenfe  facrifices,  is  approaching." 
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